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Preface 


This is, in effect, a third attempt to review the scope and the trends of sociologi- 
cal writing on education. The first version, published in 1960, was introduced as 
an illustrative version of the issue of Current Sociology (7/3, 1958) where an 
appraisal of European and American work was offered in the light of the postwar 
flowering of sociology on these two continents. The old thesis of correlation with 
industrialism was our interpretation of education in those early days of enthusi- 
astic new professionalism. Much talent was attracted to the exciting new possi- 
bilities of a new sub-discipline. Many subsequently famous names appeared in 
Europe and America. 

On a second round, in 1976, the subject reflected the eruption of new student 
radicalisms. A ‘new sociology of education’ was announced in the early 1970s. It 
made its mark on the ‘old’ sociology as a criticism of the ‘black box’ of the school 
class and the teaching revolution, but was associated with ethnomethodology 
and other forms of phenomenology, and yielded meagre results. The main 
impulse was Marxist, a concern with education as an apparatus of social selection 
and control over proletarians and peasants which was uneasily adapted to femi- 
nism and largely indifferent to class or race. Above all, however, there was a con- 
cern to connect the micro-analysis of teaching to the macro-analysis of cultural 
reproduction. We looked, then, for a new synthesis based on the thought of 
Bernstein and Bourdieu. Unhappily, a new inheriting generation did not appear. 
Instead, there was a sturdy resurgence of older methods, for example at Edin- 
burgh, where Andrew MacPherson and David Raffe developed a flourishing 
centre of educational sociology; in Chicago, where James Coleman and his stu- 
dents also pursued sophisticated multivariate methods; and in Mannheim, 
where Walter Miiller did pioneering comparative work on advanced industrial 
societies. In general the advances were more statistical than theoretical. Harvey 
Goldstein, Peter Mortimore, Robert Erikson, Jan Jonsson, Sewell, et al. were 
conspicuous contributors. 

The most remarkable transformation of education has taken place since the 
second version was written in the mid-1970s. Student radicalism was already in 
rapid decline—a phenomenon now seldom remarked. In its place there has been 
a reappraisal of the significance of education for economic development, replac- 
ing the pessimism of the 1970s concerning the achievement of the liberal pro- 
gramme of reform towards popular equality of opportunity. The outcome in 
most advanced countries has been paradoxical. Expansion at all levels has been 
truly remarkable, effectively offering wider opportunities to women and minori- 
ties. But this is a by-product: the main thrust has been to enhance the quality of 
the workforce while, at the same time, economizing as much as possible on state 
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expenditure. So virtually everywhere educational budgets are in crisis and old 
issues of selection, class size, choice, and diversity are again in serious con- 
tention. We thus republish against a lively background of chaos and conflict. 
Our own view in the light of all the evidence is that the prospects for a sociol- 
ogy of education as political arithmetic in the service of the great values ofa truly 
modern democracy are, as always, difficult but also extraordinarily bright. Diffi- 
cult, because class structures are shifting, feminist claims are insistent, and eth- 
nic demands are a challenge to the liberal campus. Bright because liberty and 
equality are more nearly within our reach than they were for our grandparents, 
and belief in a community which is chosen rather than ascribed, will be the next 
great ambition of 21st-century schooling. The main obstacles in our collective 
path are no longer what our grandparents called ‘the curse of Adam’. We have 
unprecedented command over the physical world; but, paradoxically, we lack 
social science, political will, and moral courage. We are tempted by a galaxy of 
essentially irrational beliefs to accept the wilder flights of postmodernism. That 
amalgam of bewilderment and scepticism, which held back the progress of 
enlightenment in earlier centuries, still menaces the college and the school. The 
sociology of education is a major instrument for further rational enlightenment. 
We would urge those readers interested in the history of the sociology of edu- 
cation to see this new reader in the context of its predecessors and to regard it as 
asummary contribution to the macroscopic study of educational sociology. The 
three readers together are, in effect, a record of professional continuity and dis- 
continuity since the early, brave days of postwar excitement. Since that time 
there has been a succession of dominant ideas, people, and events. We anticipate 
still further transformation in the processes of learning for workers and citizens; 
meanwhile, we note with regret the death of such outstanding scholars as James 
Coleman and Barry Troyna, to whom our discipline will always owe a great debt. 
Finally, we wish to thank Nicola Kerry, Sarah McGuigan, and Shelly Robbey 
for their secretarial and administrative support in preparing this third edition. 
Our gratitude also extends to Tim Barton and Jenni Scott at Oxford University 


Press. They gave encouraging advice at every stage, were firm but patient, and 
were impressively efficient, 


Oxford A. H. Halsey 


July 1996 
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The Transformation of Education and 
Society: An Introduction 


Phillip Brown, A. H. Halsey, Hugh Lauder, and Amy Stuart Wells 


Introduction 


Commonly held assumptions about the role of 
education are now in question due to the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social transformation of 
post-industrial societies. The power of the 
nation state is threatened by the development 
of a global economy which has removed some 
of the key instruments used to control the eco- 
nomic destiny of nations. Bureaucracy, the 
form of organization which delivered mass 
education and industrial efficiency, is now 
considered outmoded and inefficient; while 
the notion ofa common culture as the basis for 
social solidarity is being challenged by various 
groups asserting the right to educate their 
children according to their specific religious 
and cultural values.' 

'These changes in society have been vari- 
ously described as a shift from industrial to 
post-industrial, modern to post-modern, and 
Fordist to post-Fordist. These descriptions 
are more or less inelegant attempts to grasp 
the fundamental nature of current social 
change. If we are to sketch the background to 
the debates in this book we must, therefore, 
try to analyze the fundamental continuities 
and discontinuities of our age in relation to 
education. To do this we can begin by looking 
at the history of the relationships between 
education, culture, economy, and society in 
the postwar period. If we were to takea longer 
view we would be retracing the ground cov- 
ered by the founders of sociology, especially 
Weber and Durkheim. Thus, for example, 
Weber understood that China built a nation 
state by using the highly educated literati as 
political governors across a huge territory. Or 
to take a more famous and familiar example, 


Durkheim’s (1977) analysis of ‘pedagogical 
evolution’ in France was, in effect, a sustained 
attempt to explain how a new shared national 
morality could be founded on a secular base 
and adapted to an industrial technology. This 
was first published in 1938. Seven years later, 
at the close of the second world war, the era of 
western economic nationalism began provid- 
ing one example of the kind of integrated 
industrial society Durkheim might have 
envisaged. Between 1945 and 1973 Western 
societies experienced a period of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and educational expansion 
against what appeared to be a background of 
social harmony. 


The Foundations of Economic 
Nationalism, 1945-73 


In the postwar period education came to 
assume a key role in the political economy of 
nations, contributing to the unprecedented 
sense of economicand social progress that was 
a hallmark of the era. Underlying the sense of 
progress was a spectacular period of sustained 
economic growth, Output in the advanced 
capitalist economies was 180 per cent higher 
in 1973 than it had been in 1950. Of equal 
importance to the rate of growth was the fact 
that its dividends were spread evenly across 
the income range. For workers this meant a 
rise in real wages of some 3.5 per cent a year. 
Assuming that the population grew at one per 
cent a year, each generation could assume to 
betwiceas welloffasits parents and four times 
as well off as its grandparents (Armstrong, 
Glyn, and Harrison 1991; 117). The key to 
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postwar economic success lay in the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of economic nationalism, 
in which social progress for workers and their 
families was advanced through the pursuit of 
national economic growth. 1 
It combined, uniquely, three principles 
which would underwrite life inthe third quar- 
ter of the twentieth century: prosperity, secu- 
rity, and opportunity. These principles were 
threaded through the fabric of everyday life in 
a tightly woven design which linked govern- 
ment policy, business organizations, families, 
and education (Brown and Lauder, forthcom- 
ing). What tied the three elements of eco- 
nomic nationalism together was the view that 
the nation state not only had the power to 
deliver prosperity, security, and opportunity, 
butthatit had a responsibility to doso. Under- 
pinning this sense of state responsibility was 
an awareness on the part of the state and big 
business that the most effective way ofachiev- 
ing economic growth and profits was by also 
delivering economic security through full 
employment, and opportunity through edu- 
cation, social welfare, and occupational 
mobility. During the postwar period the pur- 
suit of economic nationalism by western gov- 
ernments was viable, given that a great deal of 
economic activity took place within the con- 
fines of national ‘walled’ economies, with 
national ‘border’ controls over the movement 
of capital and tradable goods and services 
(Panic, 1995). The large national corporations 
needed full employment to achieve the poten- 
tial for profits by creating mass consumer 
markets for the first time. But full employ- 
ment also brought the threat of greater union 
power to bid up wages and to disrupt produc- 
tion. However, for over two decades economic 
nationalism based on the triad of prosperity, 
security, and opportunity succeeded in recon- 
ciling the interests of capital and labour. 
Economic nationalism was also reinforced 
by the forging of a common culture through 
an assimilationist ethic based on what Haber- 
mas (1976) has called technical rationality. 
This touches on two of the great questions of 
modern capitalism. The first concerns that of 
social solidarity and social control. How, ina 
capitalist society based on inequalities of 
reward and status, are social cohesion and 
order to be maintained? One answer that has 
been given consistently is that the free-market 
society will eventually erode the foundations 
on which it has been created (Hirschman 


1992). The market, it is argued, leads to the 
break up of non-rational bonds or links 
between human beings as it promotes a cul- 
ture of self-interest in the accumulation of 
wealth. This leads progressively to the indi- 


- vidualization and, ultimately, the atomization 


of society. Arguably, what arrested this 
process in the postwar years was an emphasis 
on technical rationality based ona hierarchical 
ordering of roles at work and in the home, 
reinforced by attitudes bred during military 
service in the Second World War. 

In the era of economic nationalism the 
bureaucratic paradigm of work dominated 
understanding of organizational efficiency 
and proved a central organizing principle of 
society. Max Weber described the character- 
istics of bureaucracy in terms of a form of 
organization which demanded *precision, 
speed, clarity, regularity, reliability and effi- 
ciency achieved through the creation ofa fixed 
division of tasks, hierarchical supervision, 
and detailed rules and regulations’ (Morgan 
1986: 24-5). In bureaucratic organizations 
power was concentrated in the hands of a few 
close to the apex of the organizational hierar- 
chy who, through the control of knowledge 
and resources, were able to control the whole 
enterprise. Hence, bureaucratic efficiency 
depended on the educational system stan- 
dardizing the pattern of socialization and 
social control to encourage both blue-collar 
and white-collar workers to follow clearly pre- 
scribed rules, procedures, and practices in 
order to fulfil routine tasks in a predictable 
fashion. To get ahead, the individual had to fit 
into large organizations and ‘an ability to play 
the expected role is one of his or [her] main 
assets' (Fromm 1949: 82), 

In the home, the roles of male as bread win- 
ner and woman as homemaker served to 
reproduce the patriarchal family which cre- 
ated the cornerstone of the gendered division 
of labour and welfare-state provision. Patri- 
archy is, of course, a much older state of 
human affairs. Certainly Victorian factory 
production, combined with reforms to keep 
Women out of the mines and children out of 
chimneys, sharpened the sexual and age divi- 
sion of labour as compared with agrarian 
economies. The two twentieth-century world 
wars disrupted the Victorian orders of work 
and home. In the late 1940s only one in five 
married women were in paid employment in 
the United States. In Britain, the figure was 


slightly higher. Nevertheless, despite some 
renegotiation of roles in child-rearing both at 
home and in school, the gender roles within 
the family continued to be based on the idea 
that the family wage was earned by the father 
as head of the family, while the process of 
child-raising was assigned to the mother. 

The security of stable family life was rein- 
forced by the development of the welfare state 
and the related jdea of the social wage. In the 
postwar period the notion of the social wage 
came into its own. While there were national 
differences in the methods of delivery and the 
levels at which the social wage was struck, wel- 
fare-state expenditure increased significantly 
in all the advanced economies, growing from 
15to24 percentin the years between 1952and 
1973 (Armstrong, Glyn, and Harrison 1991: 
195). Progressive tax rates were raised, with 
the result that welfare-state expenditure was 
heavily redistributed in favour of the poor: an 
expenditure which did not obviate poverty, 
but which did reduce itsimpact. In the United 
States the share of the bottom 20 per cent of 
income-earners rose between 1959 and 1968 
from 4.9 to 5.6 per cent of total income, and 
this was enough to reduce the number living 
in poverty from 22.4 to 12.1 per cent (Levy 
1987: 56). This brought the incidence of 
poverty to about the same level as that of 
France, but still well above the 7.5 per cent 
recorded in Britain and the 3 per cent in Ger- 
many (Armstrong, Glyn, and Harrison 1991: 
197-8). Welfare-state support for the family 
was therefore linked to the trend of narrowing 
income differentials. 

Built on a consensus between employers 
and unions, the social wage thus proved to be 
the linchpin between the labour market and 
the foundation of the social structure: the typ- 
ically male-headed nuclear family. The family 
was, by contemporary trends, a stable institu- 
tion which encompassed the vast majority of 
people. In the United States in the immediate 
postwar period 94 per cent of the population 
lived in families. Of those, 80 per cent had a 
husband or wife who were under 65 (Levy 
1987: 34). The stability of the family at this 
time is emphasized by the number of petitions 
filed for divorce. Just before the war, 1.9 out of 
every hundred marriages in Britain were dis- 
solved. By 1950 the figure had increased to 
7.9, and there it remained constant until 1968, 
when it began torise again (Rollett and Parker 
1972: 49). 
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The second problem of ‘modern’ capitalist 
societies concerns the alienation caused by the 
homogenization of culture and the resultant 
loss of personal identity through a process of 
assimilation into a common culture. The idea 
of a common culture clearly has its modern 
roots in the development of the nation state. 
Green (1990) has concluded that *the major 
impetus for the creation of national educa- 
tional systems lay in the need to provide the 
state with trained administrators, engineers 
and military personnel; to spread dominant 
national cultures and inculcate popular ide- 
ologies of nationhood; and so to forge the 
political and cultural unity of burgeoning 
nation states and cement the ideological hege- 
mony of their dominant classes’ (p. 309). The 
Marxist phrasing of Green should, of course, 
be noted. Marxist failure to offer a persuasive 
explanation of national solidarity is conspicu- 
ous. Most people in most countries have 
refused to accept the doctrine that ‘the work- 
ing person hasnocountry’. Theimportance of 
religious belief and ethnic custom are basic 
forces, and typically more powerful than 
schools in forming the outlook of children 
(Gellner 1983; Smith 1995). 

Once more bureaucracy, and especially 
the bureaucratic schooling characteristic of 
Fordist industrial development (Brown and 
Lauder 1992; Darling-Hammond Ch. 22), 
had a pivotal role to play in drawing the links 
between nationalism, a common culture, and 
language into the modern world. Equally, 
Gellner (1983; 1996) has noted that the 
technical rationality that has underpinned 
scientific and social technologies including 
bureaucracy related to the ability to think con- 
sistently, to treat cases and individuals in the 
same way, and to think from given ends to the 
most efficient means to attain those ends 
without reference to superstition or religion. 
The connection between these constituents of 
technical rationality and bureaucracy can 
clearly be traced in many countries. 

Bureaucracy and schooling are antidotes 
to the family, relying on universalism and 
non-affectivity in Parsonian terms, as distinct 
from particularism and affectability (Parsons 
1949; 1959). Families favour nepotism, 
schools promote merit. There is a presump- 
tion that individuals should be treated equally 
according toa codified set of rules. Moreover, 
bureaucracy is intimately tied to the idea of 
meritocracy because it treats individuals 
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according to ‘objective’ criteria of individual 
achievement. In education this has meant that 
individuals are, in principle, treated accord- 
ing to ability rather than on the basis of 
ascribed characteristics such as social class, 
gender, or race. This principle has given rise 
tothenotion of equality of opportunity which, 
in the context of the developmentof the nation 
state, has three functions. It - as an = 
ciency principle by (in theory) selecting an 
allocating individuals for the labour marketon 
the basis of ability; it acts as a moral principle 
by selecting students on the basis ofa theory of 
justice; and it also acts asa tool of assimilation. 
It provides the means by which the heteroge- 
neous peoples of a nation, in terms of class and 
ethnicity, could aspire to and achieve com- 
mon prizes offered in industrial society. In 
doing so, it helps to create a single measure of 
personal success in individualistic industrial 
societies: the attainment of wealth and status 
by promotion to professional and senior man- 
agement positions within corporate and pub- 
lic bureaucracies. It is against the background 
of these economic, cultural, and social condi- 
tions that the role of education in the postwar 
period can be understood. 


Education and Economic Nationalism 


For the first time in the postwar period educa- 
tion took a central position in the functioning 
of theadvanced industrial societies, because it 
was seen as a key investment in the promotion 
of economic growth as well as a means of pro- 
moting social justice. This was premised on 
two widely held assumptions about the nature 
of education in advanced industrial societies 
which have both been confounded by empiri- 
cal evidence. Firstly, economic efficiency in 
advanced industrial societies depends on get- 
ting the most talented people into the most 
important and technically demanding jobs, 
regardless of their social circumstances. 
Hence, if individuals had the ability to suc- 
ceed, the old barriers of social class were no 
more than gossamer threads to be brushed 
aside in the ascent up the social ladder. The 
key to this ascent lay in the notion of intelli- 
gence. It was assumed that in society there was 
a limited pool of individuals with high intelli- 
gence who were required torun the engines of 
industrial growth. This pool of talent needed 


to be selected and promoted through the edu- 
cation system because, as Halsey and Floud 
(1961) noted, ‘education is a crucial type of 
investment for the exploitation of modern 
technology. This fact underlies recent educa- 
tional development in all the major industrial 
societies . . . education attains unprecedented 
economic importance as a source of techno- 
logical innovation’ (p. 1). ru 

Secondly, educational opportunities 
needed to be extended, given that the vast 
majority of jobs were predicted to become 
increasingly skilled, requiring extensive peri- 
ods of formal education. Hence everyone 
would eventually become middle-class, as 
semi-skilled and unskilled jobs were replaced 
by machinesand workers became technicians, 
managers, or were appointed to positions in 
the expanding professions (Clark 1962; Kerr 
et al. 1973). 

During this period, education was also seen 
as contributing to the foundations of democ- 
racy. The link between education and democ- 
racy has long been established in Western 
thought, and was given particular impetus in 
the twentieth century by the work of John 
Dewey in the United States and in Britain by 
R. H. Tawney, as well as during the 1950s and 

1960s through the writings of Anthony 
Crosland, A. H. Halsey, and others. The focus 
of the link between education and democracy 
turned on a fundamental insight of Dewey's 
that ‘a democracy is more than a form of gov- 
ernment; it is primarily a mode of associated 
living, a conjoint communicated experience’ 
(Dewey 1916: 101). The type of school which, 
it was argued, best contributed to this form of 
‘associated living’ was the common or com- 
prehensive school. Here students from all 
types of social background, ethnicity, gender, 
and ability could mix and develop tolerance 
and mutual respect for each others’ point of 
view, dispositions considered essential in 
democracy. 

The common school ideal embodied much 
ofthe spirit of the age. It was designed to pro- 
vide greater equality of opportunity by defer- 
ring the selection of students into ‘academic’ 
and ‘vocational’ streams until later in a stu- 
dent’s career, giving them the chance to man- 
ifest their academic potential. Italso assumed 
that students of different genders and cultural 
backgrounds all learnt in much the same way: 
that they would all benefit from greater equal- 
ity of treatment. And it assumed that from this 


common treatment and experience the essen- 
tial foundations of democratic life could be 
taught. From the democratic-socialist per- 
spective of the time it could be seen and still 
can be defended as a major advance in break- 
ing down the barriers of class, gender, and 
ethnicity. From a post-modernist perspective 
it could be seen as a continuation of the assim- 
ilationist spirit of the age, as we will go on to 
show. 

"The optimism attached to education in the 
age of economic nationalism is reflected in 
government support for its expansion in the 
1950s and 1960s. Indeed, it was common to 
hear politicians, journalists, and policy- 
makers extol the virtue of *keeping politics 
out of education’, given all-party support for 
the expansion of education and its reorganiza- 
tion along *comprehensive' lines as a way of 
achieving the dual objectives of economic 
efficiency and social justice. 

Consequently, the education systems of the 
western world expanded to perform their new 
role of providing the human capital, as it came 
to be called in the mid-1950s, for the expand- 
ing middle-class occupations in industry. In 
1938 only 8.4 per cent of children in Britain 
attended state secondary schools between the 
ages of 11 and 18. By 1951 the figure had risen 
to 30 per cent, and by 1968 still further to 
37 per cent. Higher education also expanded. 
In 1938 there were 69,000 students in full- 
time higher education, By 1963 the number 
had risen to 215,000, and by 1970 that figure 
had doubled. Despite this expansion it should 
be noted that Britain, along with its European 
counterparts, started from a low base in terms 
of participation, especially in higher educa- 
tion. However, a start had been made, and 
expenditure on education rose substantially 
during this period, reflecting the increased 
participation in education and its newly found 
importance in advanced capitalist society. In 
1940 2.1 per cent of national income in Eng- 
land and Wales was spent on education; by 
1965 it had risen to 4.1 per cent. A similar 
story of expansion is also true of the United 
States, although historically far higher num- 
bers of American students completed sec- 
ondary school and attended higher education 
than in Europe. In 1930 approximately 7 per 
cent of American students completed four 
years of college; by 1960 it had risen to 18 per 
cent. 

However, despite the expansion in middle- 
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class jobs and an increasingly educated work- 
force, the guiding idea that everyone would 
eventually get a middle-class job and that 
occupation and status would be determined 
according to merit were myths. The myths 
were understandable, given the accelerated 
expansion in middle-class jobs and educa- 
tional opportunities; but working-class jobs 
did not disappear, and the privilege of the 
already-privileged remained. Universities 
were still dominated by those from profes- 
sional and managerial backgrounds; and even 
when intelligence was taken into account, 
social background remained a significant fac- 
tor in individuals' life chances. In effect, the 
expanding occupational structure had created 
more room at the top and in the middle of the 
occupation hierarchy for those originally from 
working-class backgrounds, but the repro- 
duction of privilege remained. 


The Breakdown of Economic 
Nationalism 


The first ‘oil shock’ in the early 1970s marked 
the breakdown of economic nationalism as 
prosperity, security, and opportunity were all 
called into question in what Schumpeter 
(1976) would have described as a ‘gale of cre- 
ative destruction’. The world recession which 
followed the escalation in fuel prices was 
accompanied by an increasing awareness that 
in a global economy the mass production of 
standardized goods and services which char- 
acterized Fordism was no longer able to sup- 
port the economic livelihood of workers and 
their families (Piore and Sable 1984). The rev- 
olution in new technologies coupled with 
cheaper transportation costs have made it eco- 
nomically viable, ifnot essential, for multina- 
tional corporations to move production to 
whatever country has comparative advantage 
(Cowling and Sugden 1994). If the work to be 
done is relatively low-skilled, such as in the 
mass production of standardized goods and 
services, a key factor will be labour costs, and 
multinational corporations are likely to move 
standardized mass production to the newly 
industrializing countries (NICs) where these 
are significantly cheaper than in North Amer- 
ica or Western Europe (Wood 1994). In the 
Philippines or in Vietnam, for instance, forty- 
seven workers can be employed for the cost of 
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a single worker in France (Goldsmith 1995: 
125). Asa consequence it is argued that West- 
ern nations must either reduce wage costs to 
compete with those in Asian or African 
economies, which will be extremely difficult 
to achieve, or try to win a competitive advan- 
tage at the ‘quality’ end of the market. Here it 
is assumed that healthy profits and incomes 
can still be made by companies and workers 
whoare able to exploit the full potential of new 
technologies in the creation of niche markets 
for goods and services (Thurow 1993). 

The growing power of transnational corpo- 
rations to determine where in the world sig- 
nificant investments are to be made has 
therefore created a global auction in invest- 
ment, jobs, and new technology (Brown 
and Lauder Ch. 10). In such circumstances 
transnationals will invest in those nations 
where tax regimes and labour costs are low, 
while providing an infrastructure of a highly 
skilled workforce, sophisticated transport, 
and financial communications. In effect, the 
state has to provide or create the conditions 
where a sophisticated infrastructure is deliv- 
ered, while controlling tax demands and the 
costs of social protection. 

Consequently, there is a standard view in 
the literature that the changes in the nature of 
the global economy since the early 1970s has 
led to a weakening of the powers of the nation 
state (Held 1995). The removal of border con- 
trols in relation to capital, the rise in power of 
transnational corporations, and the enhanced 
communications afforded by the electronic 
revolution have set new challenges as to how 
the economy can best be managed. Under 
these new conditions the policy instruments 
relating to Keynesian demand-management 
no longer work. In effect the nation state 
has one arm tied behind its back while having 
to confront the ‘problems’ created by the 
new economic conditions. However, there 
remains considerable debate about how far the 
influence of transnational business extends 
over national life and economic policy (Hirst 

and Thompson 1996). Nevertheless, in the 
Anglophone nations which have embraced 
the ideology of competitive individualism and 
market competition since the late 1970s, the 
breakdown of national barriers to trade have 
been positively encouraged. Indeed, the 
development of the welfare state, the social 
wage, and the powers of the trade unions are 
all seen to undermine the culture of. enterprise 


which the New Right believe to be central to 
theability of western nations to compete in the 
global economy. 

This has led the New Right to reassert the 
principles of market competition in every 
nook and cranny of contemporary life, result- 
ing in cuts in the welfare benefits on which the 
idea of a social wage depended. They have also 
introduced anti-union legislation to curtail 
the power of the trade unions who were seen to 
bid-up the price of labour ‘artificially’. 
Whether these policies are a symptom of 
changes in the global labour market as Reich’s 
(Ch. 9) position implies or an ideological 
response to the global auction, as Brown and 
Lauder (Ch. 10) suggest is a matter of debate. 
However, as a consequence of such policies 
the link between economic growth and pros- 
perity for all has been broken (Krugman 
1993). There has been a polarization of wealth 
and income in Anglophone societies, with a 
significant decline in income for non-college 
graduates (Murnane and Levy 1988) and a 
sharp increase in the level of unemployment. 
Coupled with the decline in welfare benefits, 
this has resulted ina sharp rise in the incidence 
of poverty, which has hada profound effect on 
children (Halsey and Young Ch. 49). 

Global competition, technological innova- 
tion, and the shift away from the mass pro- 
duction of standardized goods and services 
(Piore and Sable 1984) has also led to a sus- 
tained attack on the bureaucratic paradigm of 
organizational efficiency. The bureaucratic 
paradigm has been identified as a competitive 
liability in rapidly changing markets for ‘value 
added’ products and services, Management 
gurus such as Rosabeth Moss Kanter have 
spoken of the need for managers to apply 
‘entrepreneurial principles to the traditional 
corporation, creating a marriage between 
entrepreneurial creativity and corporate dis- 
cipline, co-operation, and teamwork’ (Kanter 
1989: 9-10). The convergence of information 
technologies and their integration in the 
workplace, the need to free up and speed up 
the flow of information and decision-making, 
the increasing emphasis on teamwork and 
project work, and the need for flexible work 
practices, along with a new vocabulary of net- 
works, empowerment, leadership, teamwork, 
downsizing, rightsizing, re-engineering, and 
contracting out, have all become part of the 
rhetoric of the flexible or adaptive paradigm 
(Brown and Scase 1994). This, it is argued, 


has not only led enlightened organizations to 
invest heavily in new technology, but has also 
made them rethink and restructure their 
systems of recruitment, communications, 
rewards, and promotion as well as their struc- 
ture of ranks and grades. Kanter (1989), for 
instance, argues that this is leading to a shift 
from position to performance and from status 
to contribution, where people are paid for 
what they do rather than for their ability to 
climb the corporate hierarchy, and for their 
*value added" contribution rather than their 
location in the organizational command struc- 
ture. 

This change in organizational paradigm 
has resulted in a massive process of corporate 
restructuring in both private- and public- 
sector organizations. Enormous variations 
exist in the way organizations have responded 
to greater competitive pressures, volatile mar- 
kets, technological change, and cutting costs. 
In most cases the progressive features of the 
flexible paradigm in terms of greater work- 
place democracy, job satisfaction, and social 
justice remain a promise rather than a reality. 
One of the most striking features of corporate 
restructuring in both the private and public 
sectors is an increase in occupational insecu- 
rity, redundancy, and the demise of the 
bureaucratic career, as American and British 
companies have energetically pursued 
‘downsizing’ policies. These include cutting 
labour costs through layoffs, ‘voluntary’ 
redundancy, hiring freezes, and contracting 
out various activities to other companies, con- 
sultants, contractors, or self-employed work- 
ers, In the United States, even during a period 
of rapid employment growth between 1985 
and 1989, 4.3 million employees who had been 
with their employers for at least 3 years were 
made redundant due to plant closure, busi- 
ness failure, or because they had been desig- 
nated as ‘surplus employees’ (Herz 1991). In 
1992 American company layoffs amounted 
to around 1,224,000, whereas a year later 
they had increased to 1,314,000 employees 
(Mishra and Mishra 1994). In Britain the 
largest 1,000 companies shed about 1.5 mil- 
lion workers in the year to March 1993 as they 
pee. to reduce their costs further (Cassell 

3). 

The demise of the mass employment 
organization offering long-term job prospects 
has forced all categories of workers to ‘stay 
fit in the market for jobs, as more people 
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find themselves on short-term contracts, 
self-employed, under-employed, at risk of 
redundancy, or unemployed. Even the mid- 
dle classes, who depended on bureaucratic 
careers in medium- and large-sized organiza- 
tions, have had to come to terms with uncer- 
tain occupational futures (Newman 1993; 
Butler and Savage 1995). The educational 
system itself, despite the golden postwar years 
of expansion, is far from being the safe haven 
of an ‘ivory tower’. On the contrary, short- 
term employment on ‘soft money’ in colleges 
and ‘supply teaching’ in schools are deter- 
mining features of academic employment 
(Halsey 1995). Moreover, this sense of insec- 
urity has been compounded by changes in 
household composition and structure. Single 
mothers and divorced women tend to drift 
towards the bottom of the income array, tak- 
ing their children with them to new homesand 
new schools. Schools lose their community 
characteristics. Even the better-off 'two- 
earner’ families are typically afflicted by anxi- 
ety about job tenure. 

Finally, the breakdown of economic 
nationalism has equally undermined postwar 
ideals about educational opportunity and 
social mobility. But paradoxically, whereas 
there has been increased political conflict con- 
cerning the funding, control, and organiza- 
tions of education, there is a new international 
consensus which recognizes education to be of 
even greater importance than in the past to the 
future of individual and national economic 


prosperity. 


Education and the Global Economy: 
A New Consensus 


Although the education system was being 
blamed for social and economic problems in 
the 1970s and 1980s, the power of education to 
deliver the will of its political élites has never 
been questioned in official circles. Indeed, 
there is now a new ‘consensus’ on both the 
left and right of the political spectrum which 
has defined education as the key to future 
economic prosperity (Drucker 1993; Avis 
1993; see, however Avis et al. 1996). The new 
consensus is based on the idea that as the 
‘walled’ economies at mid-century have given 
way to an increasingly global economy, the 
power of national government to control the 
outcome of economic competition has been 
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weakened (Reich 1991). Hence, ata time when 
severe limitations are being imposed on 
national governments in the sphere of eco- 
nomic policy, education has assumed even 
greater political significance. Indeed, the 
competitive advantage of nations is frequently 
redefined in terms of the quality of national 
education and training systems judged 
according to international standards 
(Carnevale and Porro 1994). The essence of 
this idea is captured in this extract from a 
major address on education by Bill Clinton: 


‘The key to our economic strength in America today 
is productivity growth. . . In the 1990s and beyond, 
the universal spread of education, computers, and 
high-speed communications means that what we 
earn will depend on what wecan learn and how well 
we can apply what we learn to the workplaces of 
America. That's why, as we know, a college gradu- 
atc this year will earn 70 per cent more than a high 
school graduate in the frst year of work. That’s 
why the earnings of younger workers who dropped 
out of high school, or who finished but received no 
further education or training, dropped by more 
than 20 per cent over the last 10 years alone. 


Therefore, if nations are unable to win a com- 
petitive advantage through investment in new 
technology, upgrading the quality of human 
resources, or reforming industrial relations 
policies as a way of attracting foreign inward 
investment to create new employment oppor- 
tunities, there is little national governments 
can do to prevent a precipitous drop in living 
standards, stagnant economic growth, and 
increasing unemployment (Thurow 1993; 
ILO 1995). As in the era of economic nation- 
alism, the new education consensus has led to 
what in many parts of the world amount to 
dramatic increases in post-compulsory edu- 
cation. In higher education there has been an 
increase from approximately 8 per cent to 30 
per cent in the age cohort attending universi- 
ties in numerous countries (Halsey Ch. 39), 
Whatever reasons are given to explain politi- 
cal support for the new education consensus 
and the expansion of tertiary education, there 
are a number of issues over the centrality 
accorded to education in post-industrial soci- 
eties that require further investigation and 
analysis. Th 1 dude the changing relation- 
ship between education and the labour mar- 
ket. In particular, we need to ask whether 
education can lead to improvements in pro- 
ductivity, and to cater scope for individual 
creativity and fulfilling employment. 


Education and Economic Productivity: 
Questioning the New Consensus 


On the question of education and economic 
productivity there is little doubt that the new 
consensus maintains a long-standing trend 
towards a tightening bond between education 
and the economy in the twentieth century. In 
their introduction to Education, Economy and 
Society, Floud and Halsey (1961) note: 


The striking development of secondary and higher 
education over the past quarter of a century has 
been accompanied by a strong trend toward voca- 
tionalism. Education increasingly takes on the 
character of ‘training’; specialization takes place 
earlier, is more thorough-going, and is increasingly 
of a kind directly related to the requirements of 
modern trades and professions. (p. 9) 


However, whilst there is now widespread 
agreement that a high-quality general educa- 
tion is more appropriate to conditions of rapid 
technological change than a narrowly special- 
ized vocational education, the exact relation- 
ship between ‘vocational’ and ‘general’ 
education remains unresolved (Pring 1989; 
Carnevale and Porro 1994). This debate is 
likely to continue, given the recent argument 
outlined by Ashton and Sung (see Ch. 12) that 
in the new economic competitiop. there needs 
to be a much tighter relationship between 
education and work than anything that we 
have yet witnessed in the West. The implica- 
tion of their argument is that the almost total 
subordination of the education system to eco- 
nomic utility is becoming a necessary condi- 
tion for economic prosperity in the 
twenty-first century. Whether this will 
become the model relationship between edu- 
cationand the labour market in all post-indus- 
trial economies is a moot point, but there is 
little doubt that in such economies there is an 
increased demand for more highly educated 
labour. In the United Kingdom, Gallie and 
White (1993) show that the introduction of 
information technologies has increased skill 
demands in jobs that remain in all but th 

unskilled manual sectors of the economy. 
Lidley and Wilson (1995) also estimate that 
the proportion of. managerial, administrative, 
and professional jobs has risen from 20 per 
centin 1981 to 26.4 per cent in 1994 and is pro- 
jected to reach 28.7 per cent in the year 2001. 
In the United States, Block (1990) has sug- 
gested that on the basis ofa variety of evidence 


about occupational trends since the late 1960s, 
the majority of American employees were in 
jobs ‘where the skill demands of their jobs are 
quite substantial’, and that technological 
innovation ‘in blue-collar and white-collar 
settings is generally associated with rising lev- 
els of skill’ (1990: 86). Moreover, figures pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor predict 
that between 1990 and 2005 there will bea 76.6 
per cent increase in the number of ‘manager- 
ial’ jobs (Silvestri 1993).* 

Moreover, the increased demand for edu- 
cated labour is often associated with the shift 
inemployment from manufacturing toservice 
industries. In 1950 in the United States, 33 
per cent of jobs were in manufacturing and 53 
per cent in service industries. In the UK the 
figures were 46.5 per cent and 48 per cent. By 
1987 the figures for the United States were 27 
and 70 per cent respectively, and for the UK 
30 and 68 per cent (Maddison 1991). Hence, 
while manufacturing is no less important to 
either economy (Cohen and Zysman 1987) the 
number of workers in factory jobs shrunk dra- 
matically. However, the service sector is het- 
erogeneous, and there are clearly many ‘junk’ 
jobs within it. For example, Levy (1987) sug- 
gests that bl lar workers who have 
entered the service sector receive 60 per cent 
of their former wage on average in the United 
States. These figures relate to those who have 
secured a job; however, as we have indicated, 
white-collar jobs are increasingly insecure as, 
for instance, clerical assembly lines are 
replaced by new technologies through the 
process known as ‘re-engineering’ (Head 
1996; Hammer and Champy 1993) 
Aronowitzand De Fazio (Ch. 11) takethe view 
that the consequence of the current changes 
will lead to deskilling and even higher levels of 
unemployment than witnessed in the past 
decade. Therefore, this somewhat confused 
picture of upskilling, reskilling, and deskilling 
(Braverman 1974) is in urgent need of further 
research, Such research is important because 
changes in the structure of work will have 
major implications for the changing nature of 
the class structure in post-industrial societies 
(Esping-Andersen 1994). This, in turn, will 
inevitably have an impact on the distribution 
of educational success and failure of today’s 
children. 


CREDENTIAL INFLATION AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 
The problem of understanding current trends 
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is compounded by the fact that the intellectual 
history of attempts to chart the link between 
education and economic productivity have 
been strewn with good intentions and theoret- 
ical and empirical failures (Klees 1986). The 
main problem is that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to demonstrate a causal relation- 
ship between education and economic pro- 
ductivity. There are two related reasons for 
this. Firstly, the link between education and 
productivity is mediated by issues of power 
most clearly seen in the phenomenon of cre- 
dential inflation. And secondly, changes in the 
demand for skill are as much a social as a tech- 
nical issue, subject to vested interests and 
social conflict. 

Credentials are a positional good (Hirsch 
1977). A defining characteristic of a positional 
good is that it is scarce in a socially imposed 
sense, and that accordingly allocation pro- 
ceeds through ‘the auction ofa restricted set of 
objects to the highest bidder’ (pp. 28-9). This 
then leads to the kinds of effects hypothesized 
by Collins (1979); for in order to cope with 
excess demand for educational credentials, 
the mechanisms of credential inflation and 
screening emerge. Credential inflation simply 
increases the hierarchy of scarcity and 
demands that individuals invest more time in 
ascending the hierarchy to the scarcest and 
most valued credential. Screening operates by 
increasing the resources needed to attain the 
highest credentials in order to gain selection 
for a job. However, the resources needed to 
gain work may be more than intellectual. Sev- 
eral theorists have hypothesized that the pur- 
pose of credentials is to screen personalities 
as much as cognitive achievement (Collins 
1979; Bowles and Gintis 1976). This is an 
important issue, of great relevance to the cur- 
rent situation, and to which we shall return. 

Hirsch’s analysis of credential inflation 
clearly undermines the _human-capital 
(Woodhall Ch. 13) assumption, reflected in 
the quote by President Clinton, that the 
higher an employee’s credentials the higher 
her or his rate of productivity; and it points to 
the theory that credential inflation reflects 
the outcome of a competition within which 
higher socio-economic groups preserve and 
reproduce their privilege by raising the 
educational levels demanded for élite occupa- 
tions (see Brown Ch. 45). If this is the case 
then part of the explanation of the expansion 
of tertiary education should be located in the 
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competition for credentials rather than in any 
straightforward link between education and 
economic productivity. Understood in these 
broad terms, the demand for credentials may 
well bea function of the pressure ofan increas- 
ing middleclass keen to secure their children’s 
future. If this hypothesis is correct it would 
explain why even right-wing governments, 
which in terms of their ideology would reject 
the expansion of tertiary education on the 
grounds that there is only an academic élite 
who can benefit from such an education, have 
promoted expansionist policies. The alterna- 
tive would be to lose the middle-class vote.5 
However, a consequence of educational 
expansion may be an increasing mismatch 
between the supply of higher-educated work- 
ers and the demand for employees with 
advanced technical and academic qualifica- 
tions. We can therefore anticipate increasing 
political fallout from this situation in the 
future as the ‘wastage of talent’ is increasingly 
seen to be one of how to placate a growing 
army of ambitious and highly educated work- 
ers unable to realize their occupational ambi- 
tions. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND THE CHANGING NATURE 
OF SKILLS 
There has also been a significant change in the 
definition of ‘skill’ (Block 1990). This is less a 
reflection of the secular trend towards a more 
technically skilled workforce than a change in 
employer definitions of individual compe- 
tence, with the shift from bureaucratic to flex- 
ible paradigms of organizational efficiencies. 
This has led employers to emphasize the need 
for employees who have good personal and 
social skills, together with any technical 
‘know-how’ which may be required. At least 
among ‘core’ workers (Atkinson 1985) there is 
an expectation that they will be able to work in 
a rapidly changing environment, to engage in 
‘rule-making’ rather than ‘rule-following’ 
behaviour, to work in project teams, and to 
share the same ‘personal chemistry’ as others 
in the organization (Brown and Scase 1994). 
Hence, the more organizational efficiency 
is seen to depend on the interpersonal skills of 
communication, negotiation, and teamwork, 
the more the bureaucratic legacy in schools, 
colleges, and universities is seen by employers 
as a form of ‘trained incapacity’ (see Merton 
1957: 197-8). Moreover, academic qualifica- 


tions now tell employers less about what they 
need to know about potential recruits, given 
that they convey information about the indi- 
vidual's ability and motivation to jump 
through the appropriate test and examination 
hoops, rather than students’ potential to work 
in teams or about their social and personal 
skills. 

Consequently, calls from employers to 
have a greater say in the affairs of the school 
are increasingly less concerned about getting 
the educational system involved with pro- 
grammes of specific vocational training, and 
moreconcerned with enhancing student busi- 
ness awareness, communication skills, and 
self-management. The use of ‘profiling’, 
which incorporates a broader range of student 
abilities, qualities, and attainment than that 
which is typically assessed in academic exam- 
inations is clearly an attempt to respond to an 
employer rhetoric of personal and social skills, 
However, the use of student profiles has as yet 
had little impact on traditional patterns of 
education. Nevertheless, increasing external 
involvementin education does notrule out the 
possibility of a growing contradiction 
between the classification and framing of 
knowledge, interaction; and organizational 
practices operating ifi the educati System 
and in employing organizations (Bernstein 
Ch. 3). Some of the reasons for thisare not dif- 
ficult to understand, and again they highlight 
contradictions, unintended consequences, 
and ‘forced’ integration between education 
and the labour market rather than ‘correspon- 
dence’ (Bowles and Gintis 1976). Part of the 
problem is that group work has tended to be 
frowned upon because the democratization of 
education opportunities has depended on the 
individuation of success and failure. Ability 
and performance, like the concept of meritoc- 
racy, is assumed to be judged on an individual 

asis. Group assessment which could be 
introduced as a way of encoura ing teamwork 
ina formal educational context is alsorejected, 
because it is difficult to evaluate when individ- 
ual grades need to be assigned. 

A greater emphasis on the development of 
personal and social skills in education is also 
unlikely to gain widespread support, espe- 
cially from the élite schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. This is because the credibility 
attached to academic credentials remains 
based on the ‘objective’ assessment of *knowl- 
edge’ epitomized by the ‘unseen’ examination 


paper. In such circumstances, the formal 
teaching of personal and social skills repre- 
sents the latest version of ‘compensatory’ 
education (Halsey 1975) for those who lack 
the personal qualities which come ‘naturally’ 
as part of the informal social education of the 
middle-class child (Bourdieu and Passeron 
1977). However, there seems little doubt that 
the acquisition of cultural capital based on 
family background, education, qualification, 
gender, and ethnicity is increasingly having to 
be ‘repackaged’ to incorporate those ‘personal 
qualities’ that expose the subjective ‘inner 
world’ of the selfin the market for jobs (Brown 
Ch. 45). 


GENDER AND SKILL IN A CHANGING LABOUR 
MARKET 

The shift towards service-sector employment 
has also been associated with a rise in the pro- 
portion of women entering the labour market. 
This represents d*considerable challenge to 
established assumptions about gender divi- 
sions in the pattern of socialization and social 
control. Even in the so-called ‘permissive’ 
1960s it was not difficult to find official state- 
ments maintaining the view that boys should 
be socialized for their future role as ‘bread- 
winners’ and girls for that of ‘homemakers’. 
In England, the Newsam Report on the edu- 
cation of average- and below-average-ability 
students noted that gender divisions in future 
adult roles would inevitably lead males to 
show far greater interest in science. *A boy is 
usually excited by the prospect of a science 
course . . . He experiences a sense of wonder 
and a sense of power. The growth of wheat, 
the birth of a lamb, the movement of clouds 
put him in awe of nature; the locomotive he 
sees as a man’s response; the switch and the 
throttle are his magic wands. The girl may 
come to the science lesson with a less eager 
curiosity than the boy but she too will need to 
feel at home with the machinery.’ (Deem 
1978; 60). 

However, by the 1980s official statements 
on science education had changed. In the 
Department of Education and Science's 
(1982) consultative document on Science 
Education in Schools it was noted that: 
"Throughout the period of compulsory 
secondary education every school . . . should 
adopt the policy of giving all pupils a broad 
science programme which . . . gives genuinely 
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equal curricular opportunities in science to 
boys and girls.’ 

A similar shift in official thinking about 
what makes an appropriate education for girls 
and boys can be found in all the advanced 
Western economies, despite differences in the 
time in which this shift has taken place. But 
whereas the socialization of young women has 
been a focus of educational researchers over 
the last two decades, it is the socialization of 
men which has attracted more recent atten- 
tion. When, for instance, Paul Willis (1977) 
described working-class resistance of ‘the 
Lads’ to school in the mid-1970s, it was based 
on an assumption that there would be physi- 
cally tough jobs available at the local steel- 
works or in other heavy industries for them to 
fulfil their masculine potential. However, the 
shift to service-sector employment is making 
life increasingly difficult for the working-class 
‘heroic’ male. Without formal qualifications 
his most likely prospect is a life of irregular 
employment in jobs such as that of security 
guard, shelf-filler, or cook in a fast-food out- 
let, if not one among the ranks of the long- 
term unemployed. The ‘problem’ of male 
socialization is not, however, restricted to the 
working class. There is also evidence to show 
that middle-class males may in future lose out 
in the competition for credentials, although 
feminist researchers continue to demonstrate 
that there is some distance to travel before 
men and women leave education with the 
same academic profiles (Weiner, Arnot, and 
David Ch. 38). Nevertheless, changes in the 
occupational structure and the improved per- 
formance of young women in the educational 
system will inevitably sharpen the focus on 
masculine identities, socialization, and social 
control (Connell Ch. 37). At the same time, 
there is very little to suggest that the current 
‘backlash’ against women will reverse current 
trends. It may be argued that women have 
benefited from changes in the structure of 
employment and from the redefinition of skill 
to include social skills, since women are often 
considered better *team players'. However, as 
Blackmore (Ch. 14) has noted, the changing 
definition of skill can be considered as a two- 
edged sword for women. Their social skills are 
now encouraged purely for their instrumental 
value and have been thereby co-opted for cor- 
porate profit-making rather than as a means of 
furthering the qualities associated with caring 
and human development. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
In the past 20 years the family has become less 
stable and work more insecure, and hence it 
can be argued that the hold of these institu- 
tions on the processes of socialization and con- 
trol has weakened. By the same token, the role 
of education has become more extensive and 
intensive. Paradoxically, as these institutions 
have weakened, the demand for greater 
involvement in schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, from employers, entrepreneurs, par- 
ents, and community groups points to the 
increasing diversity and diffusion of educa- 
tion into all corners of people's lives 
(Chisholm 1996). Equally, the shift from edu- 
cation preparing people for employment to 
that of enhancing individual employability as 
a ‘life-project’ is not restricted to a question of 
cing technical competence. The socio- 
emotional world of the school child or the 
adult learner must now be fully and regularly 
interrogated. The demands made upon peo- 
ple to enhance their employability as well as 
social and personal skills places paramount 
importance on inculcating self-discipline, the 
virtues of self-improvement, and the art of 
self-management (Rose 1989). The educa- 
tional system is increasingly expected to 
encompass much of the ‘hidden curriculum’ 
into its remit of explicit activities, 

This extension of the scope of education 
and training at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury can, of course, be interpreted in signifi- 
cantly different ways. A technicist account of 
the expansion of education would see it as part 
of the inexorable move to a ‘learning’ society 
(see, however, Ranson 1994; Hughes and 
Tight 1995). For instance, the spread of certi- 
fication to increasing spheres of our lives is 
seen as evidence of increasing social justice. A 
woman who has taken time out from waged 
work to bring up young children, which 
involves the development of a range of skills, 
including patience, negotiation, time man- 
agement, compromise, and so on, which are 
‘transferable’ to the labour market, deserves 
formal recognition from employers and acad- 

emic institutions for her ‘prior learning’. 
Likewise the high-school student who per- 
forms badly at his or her academic studies, but 
who has shown considerable organizational 
abilities in organizing a big charity concert, 
should also have such ‘skills’ formally recog- 
nized by employers. However, this can also be 
seen as increasing surveillance and disciplin- 


ing of the individual (Foucault 1977; Cohen 
1985) where every aspect of peoples’ lives 
comes under the formal gaze of ‘authority’ 
for certification. In Imprisoned in the Global 
Classroom, Illich and Verne (1976) reject the 
technicist view. They suggest that ‘profes- 
sional educators, through the institution of 
permanent education, succeed in convincing 
men [and women] of their permanent incom- 
petence. The ultimate success of the school- 
ing instrument is the extension of its 
monopoly, first to all youth, then to every age, 
and finally to all areas' (p. 14). 

Underlying the issues we have raised 
regarding the enhanced significance of educa- 
tion, two major problems remain. The first is 
this: how isit possible to promote higher stan- 
dards in education, when an increasing num- 
ber of children live in poverty (Brown and 
Lauder Ch. 10)? One of the clear findings in 
the sociology of education over the past 20 
years has been to establish a link between 
income and educational performance. The 
lower the family income, the more education- 
ally disadvantaged students are. The second 
issue concerns the instability generated by the 
transformation of Western economies. If 
knowledge is at the heart of economic survival 
then the source of future knowledge lies in the 
education of the present generation of chil- 
dren. But children's education relies heavily 
on security and stability in the family and at 
work. However, if working life is highly 
unstable for many then a crucial question that 
now needs to be asked, especially in relation to 
unemployment (Flanagan 1993), is what 
effect is the instability in the labour market 
having on the raising and educating of the 
next generation? Overall, the question raised 
by Levin and Kelly (Ch. 15), *Can education 
do it alone?’ is highly pertinent. The key 
issue is whether a restructured, more effective 
education system geared to the economy 
can deliver on the expectations placed upon it, 
or whether, as Halsey, Heath, and Ridge 
(1980) noted, education is a *waste-paper 
basket’ in which difficult problems are simply 
dumped. 


Social Transformation and Education as 
a Site of Struggle 


So far we have described some of the key eco- 
nomic and social factors which have led to the 


transformation of Western societies in the 
past 20 years. We have also identified a new 
policy consensus about the role of education 
in contemporary society. However, the dan- 
ger in focusing exclusively on policy forma- 
tion ‘from aboye’ is that it negates the 
importance of competing interests, values, 
and power relations. Indeed, on many of the 
key issues confronting the education system 
today, including funding, testing, curricu- 
lum, school management, educational selec- 
tion, and teacher training, there is significant 
conflict rather than consensus, The reason 
why the educational system is likely to remain 
a site of struggle stems from what Durkheim 
observed and Parsons defined as the dual 
problem of ‘socialization’ and ‘selection’ 
(Parsons 1959), The question of access and 
selection in education has been inextricably 
connected to that of social justice and posi- 
tional competition (Hirsch 1977). We have 
already noted how meritocratic competition 
has been a means of legitimating occupational 
and social inequalities because the doctrine of 
meritocracy is based on the idea of giving 
everyone an equal chance to be unequal. At 
the same time educational selection takes the 
form ofa positional competition between stu- 
dents for access to credentials which can be 
traded in the labour market to ‘purchase’ 
income, status, and employment. It is such 
sources of conflict which led Michael Young 
to note that the education system confronts a 
centuries-old conflict between the principles 
of selection by family and the principles of 
selection by merit (Young 1961). 

Moreover, since the Enlightenment, edu- 
cation has been seen as necessary to human 
progress, not only technically and economi- 
cally but also in terms of emancipation (see 
Giroux Ch. 7). Itis for this reason that educa- 
tion has been intimately linked in Western 
thought to democracy. In this respect educa- 
tion has always been a focus of struggle 
between those with the power to define what 
constitutes legitimate knowledge and those 
excluded from educational decision-making. 

From the inception of public education 
systems in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century until the early 1970s the struggle over 
school knowledge was predominantly charac- 
terized in terms of class conflict. More 
recently, with the re-em of feminism 
(Weiner Ch. 6) and the break-up of colonial 
rule, that struggle hasalso related to theeman- 
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cipation of women and people of colour. 
Equally, whereas the sociology of education 
was previously dominated by issues of access, 
selection, and equality of opportunity, issues 
of knowledge, pedagogy, and the politics of 
difference have assumed far greater signifi- 
cance in the study of education as a site of 
struggle. This reflects broader debates within 
the social sciences about post-modernism and 
the cultural politics of difference (see West 
Ch. 33). 


POST-MODERNISM AND THE CULTURAL POLITICS 

OF DIFFERENCE 

Cultural politics (Jordan and Weedon 1995) 

has brought the struggles of women and peo- 

ple of colour to the fore, in that it seeks to 

explain their oppression not only in terms of 
unequal opportunities, but in relation to the 

culture of their everyday lives, including 

education. Much of the inspiration for this 

new cultural politics has come from some 

of the many strands of post-modernist 

thought (Docherty 1993; Kumar 1995). Post- 

modernism asa loosely textured set of theories 

has its basis in changes in society which are 

identified as constituting a fundamental break 

with the modernist society of postwar eco- 

nomic nationalism. The inspiration for this 

intellectual movement came from France (see 

Kumar Ch. 5) and placed great emphasis on 

the significance of images, signs, and language 

in the constitution of the self and society. 

From this emerged a cultural politics which 

sought to criticize the dominant white, male, 

metropolitan grand theories and images of the 

social and economic world which had placed 

women and people of colour in positions of 
oppression. The basis for this critique is the 

assumption that there is little or no justifica- 

tion for claiming that one specific theory or 

view of knowledge is a better representation 

of reality than another. Hence scientific 

claims to ‘objective truth’ are rejected. The 

work of Foucault (1977; Rainbow 1991) is 

particularly important in this respect, both 

for his ‘discourse’ analysis of thought and 

practice in which, he suggested, social prac- 
tices and the self are constructed in such a 
way as to render social life an interminable 
conflict between ‘dominated’ and ‘dominat- 
ing’, and that truth and power are insepara- 
ble. These ideas enabled him to criticize the 
grand narratives of the Enlightenment and 
particularly Marxism, which he understood 
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not as a praxis for liberation but simply as 
another rationalization for a practice of domi- 


nation. 

The idea that knowledge is not about truth 
RE A 
groups, 


that individuals are socially con- 
structed and ted in the image of 
oppressors, has y been attractive to some 


feminists and post-colonial peoples. For 
them, white, male, metropolitan knowledge 
could be seen merely as an instrument of dom- 
ination, and the knowledge of women and 
-colonial peoples that has been marginal- 
ized could be validated. In so doing it coun- 
tered the persistent tendency in liberal 
societies to see the *disadvantaged' as a prob- 
lem to be solved and as victims of their own 
incompetence. Despite the attractions of this 
position, it has also brought a series of 
intractable problems. For the educationalists 
amongst indigenous peoples, the relativism of 
linking truth and power so tightly conflicted 
with nd» claims that there was a past in terms 
oftheir own culture, which was authentic and 
material to the well-being of their people. 
Similarly, relativism placed the theories of 
oppression they used to explain their position 
in jeopardy. After all, if knowledge is just the 
fiction of the powerful, what status do theories 
of colonial oppression have? For others there 
were broader problems in linking a politics of 
difference to relativism. One of the legacies of 
the Enlightenment has been that education 
has been seen as a vehicle for social and per- 
sonal progress as well as for liberation. A cen- 
tral problem for critical educationalists has 
therefore been to reconcile the relativism and 
nihilism of a set of theories denying the possi- 
bility of social progress with a politics of dif- 
ference advancing the liberation of women 
and people of colour (see, for example, Lather 
1989; McLaren 1994; Giroux Ch. 7; and 
Apple Ch. 36). There is no doubt that post- 
modern precepts have provided some impor- 
tant insights into the political processes of 
educational research (e.g. Lather 1991; Bird 
1992). But in the case of Lather this has been 
at the cost of denying the relevance of. quanti- 
tative analyses to complement qualitative 
analysis. This is a point to which we shall 
return in the section on a new political arith- 
metic. 
However, more recently there has been 
something of a shift away from many of the 
tenets of post-modernism in educational the- 


ory. bel hooks (1991) has argued against the 
language which many post-modern critical 
educationalists have adopted. ‘Postmodernist 
discourses are often exclusionary even as they 
call attention to . . . the experience of differ- 
ence and Otherness . . . As a discursive prac- 
tice it is dominated primarily by the voices of 
white male intellectuals and/or academic 
élites who speak to and about one another with 
coded familiarity’ (cited in Jordan and Wee- 
don 1995: 540). Kenway (Ch. 8) makes a sim- 
ilar point while noting the irony that at the 
very moment when post-modernism has 
denied the significance of grand theories it is 
one of the oldest of these, that of the ‘free 
market’, which has led to the axing of 8,200 
teaching positions in her own state of Victoria 
in Australia. For Kenway, the search is now on 
for a more adequate basis for a feminist poli- 
tics of education. 

Whatever the difficulties with some of the 
post-modern and post-structuralist precepts 
of the new cultural politics, the major strength 
of this intellectual movement has been to 
draw attention to the need to make visible 
and understand the complex relationships 
between class, gender, and ethnicity in the 
restructuring of education (Giroux Ch. 7; 
Davies 1993). If the new directions signalled 
by Kenway are indicative of a trend, then this 
particular post-modern turn can perhaps best 
be understood as one moment in the conflict 
between what Wallerstein (1995) has called 
the two modernities, of technology and of 
liberation, a conflict that has common roots 
in the Enlightenment. In this context post- 
modernism can be seen as an aspect of the 
modern struggle for liberation. In the era of 
economic nationalism, Wallerstein argues, 
the two modernities seemed to come together 
and social progress and liberation were seen as 
embodied in the progress, security, and 
opportunity that the period offered. Since the 
late : 960s, however, thetwo have been in open 
conflict. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND EDUCATION 

Ifthe industrial working class was the driving 
force behind social change in the nineteenth 
and early decades of the twentieth century, it 
is the middle class who are now seen to deter- 
mine the destiny of post-industrial societies. 
During the period of economic nationalism 
the burgeoning middle class benefited most 


from the expansion of the welfare state, 
employment security, and the opportunities 
afforded by comprehensive education and the 
expansion of post-compulsory provision. 
Accordingly, within the sociology of educa- 
tion it was the question of working-class 
access and opportunity which dominated 
debates about class conflict and inequalities in 
the postwar period. Now, it is not working- 
class resistance to education which represents 
the primary sources of class conflict as pre- 
dicted by neo-Marxist analysts, but the exclu- 
sionary tactics of the middle classes at a time of 
profound personal and social uncertainty and 
insecurity. With the breakdown of economic 
nationalism, the demise of bureaucratic 
careers and the attendant risks of downward 
mobility have led the middle classes to reassert 
their vested interests in an attempt to maxi- 
mize the reproduction of their class advan- 
tage. 

Nationally this can be seen in terms of mid- 
dle-class claims of over-taxation. Since the 
mid-1960s, tax revenues have risen steadily in 
all Western nations (Esping-Andersen 1990), 
initially to provide more adequate social pro- 
tection while increasing expenditure on edu- 
cation and health, and latterly to fund welfare 
for the persistent high numbers of unem- 
ployed. The problem posed by the global auc- 
tion of reducing public-expenditure costs 
while maintaining or increasing efficiencies 
has been exacerbated in the Anglophone 
countries by the perceived problem of ‘over- 
taxing’. This had led to a concern by govern- 
ments that the middle class would no longer 
pay the costs of welfare. Whether these con- 
cerns are well-founded is a matter of debate 
(Heath 1994). However, itis fair to say that the 
issue of overtaxing is more likely to have been 
canvassed by right-wing governments for 
whom high taxation is anathema, since they 
assume that it leads to a blunting of incentives 
to work and is more likely to advantage the 
middle-class state employees rather than the 
disadvantaged in whose name welfare taxes 
have been raised. Galbraith (1992) has coined 
the phrase ‘the culture of contentment’ to 
describe the outlook of the middle classes in 
these terms. But this notion fails to acknow- 
ledge the underlying condition of the middle 
classes in the late twentieth century. Like 
their unskilled counterparts, the middle 
classes have been subject to relatively high 
unemployment and increasing insecurity as 
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the social protection afforded by the state has 
been stripped away. 

The cost of health, education, insurance, 
and pensions have all increased at the same 
time that far more of these costs have been 
redefined as a personal rather than a state 
responsibility. This increasing emphasis on 
self-reliance has contributed to a climate in 
which high taxation may appear to be an addi- 
tional burden to be shouldered by the hard- 
pressed middle classes, often to support those 
who are viewed as ‘less deserving’. 

The increased insecurity confronting mid- 
dle-class families also has profound implica- 
tions for the education system, given the 
importance of gaining credentials in the ‘com- 
petition for a livelihood’. As Bourdieu (Ch. 2) 
has argued, cultural capital in the form of aca- 
demic credentials is essential to the reproduc- 
tion of middle-class privilege. This, it can be 
argued, has led to intense class conflict over 
the question of educational selection, when 
concerns about ensuring ‘equality of opportu- 
nity' have been superseded by primarily 
(although not exclusively) middle-class 
claims for greater ‘choice’ over the education 
of their children. Consequently it has been 
hypothesized that the middle class will either 
seek to change the class mechanisms of exclu- 
sion and selection in education (see Brown, 
Wells and Serna, and Lareau in Part 6), or 
they will secede from state education. How- 
ever, these hypotheses may be more applica- 
ble to one national context than another. For 
example, the issue of middle-class secession is 
at the forefront of debate in England, yet in 
Scotland the consensus concerning the 
importance of comprehensive (or common- 
school) state education appears to be holding. 

Moreover, it would be a mistake to define 
this conflict in traditional terms as one involv- 
ing the working class against the middle class. 
As the ‘new’ middle class has grown exponen- 
tially in the era of economic nationalism, so 
aspirations have been raised for its children 
(Bernstein Ch. 3). This is clearly reflected in 
the buoyant demand for access to higher edu- 
cation. Therefore at the same time that the 
‘new’ middle class have been demanding 
increasing access to higher education for their 
children, the ‘old’ professional middle class is 
concerned to preserve its monopoly of access 
to the élite universities. Hence the changing 
nature of the ‘positional’ competition for edu- 
cation at the end of the twentieth century may 
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become increasingly dominated by class con- 
flict within what can be broadly defined as the 
middle classes. ent 3 
There is a further intriguing hypothesis 
concerning the middle class and educational 
conflict which is worth entertaining. Reich 
(1991) has argued that what he calls the 
'symbolic analysts'—the design engineers, 
research scientists, bio-technologists, engi- 
neers, public relations executives, investment 
brokers, international lawyers, management 
consultants—are likely to secede from 
national commitments to education, health, 
and social welfare, not because of ‘defensive’ 
manoeuvring as a response to middle-class 
insecurities, but because they operate in a 
global labour-market, selling their skills, 
insights, and knowledge to global businesses. 
Hence, their objections to paying national, 
state, or neighbourhood taxes are likely to 
e more vociferous, because they are 
more likely to use portable private health- 
care, welfare schemes, and prestigious private 
schools, colleges, and universities with inter- 
national reputations. For the moment Reich's 
argument has the status of a hypothesis with 
little or no empirical work on it. However, it is 
indicative of the forces that can potentially be 
unleashed by a fundamental shift in the global 
economy over education. 


GENDER AND EDUCATION 

In the preceding discussion there was little 
mention of knowledge and pedagogy in the 
education system, This is because the middle 
class have a close affinity with the formal sys- 
tem of education, which in many respects is 
seen to mirror their ways of seeing the world 
and what they consider really useful know- 
ledge. What this argument ignores, however, 
is the fact that class conflicts are cross-cut by 
those of gender. For women, the question of 
whether the state has enabled them to become 
full citizens in a democratic society has been 
long-standing, characterized by the notion of 
a patriarchal state, dominated by and run in 
the interests of men (Pateman 1988; Franz- 
way, Court, and Connell 1989; Connell 1990). 
Recently the structural impediments to 
women realizing this goal have been added to 
by women’s increased participation in paid 
work and the feminization of poverty. The 
issues for women include the question of 
curriculum and pedagogy: feminist educators 


have argued that their interests have been 

inalized in a male-dominated curricu- 
lum, where the images, messages, _and 
representations conveyed in educational 
institutions reflect the dominant male culture 
(Weiner, Arnot, and David Ch. 38). The 
question, then, is how women’s interests 
and perspectives can be fairly represented 
through pedagogy, curriculum, and assess- 
ment. It is clear from the research that com- 
prehensive education has, by and large, done 
little to change the dominance of a male per- 
spective in the curriculum and the exclusion 
of girls in their interactions with teachers in 
classrooms. One significant consequence has 
been the increased demand for single-sex 
schooling. Whether single-sex schooling 
enables girls to escape the images of a male- 
dominated society is a matter of debate. 
However, the criticism of comprehensive 
education as reproducing the ideologies and 
practice of patriarchy are really only the tip of 
the iceberg. Underlying these criticisms are 
two further challenges to the received liberal 
view of the links between education and 
democracy. 

The first concerns what is taught in schools 
as part of the Western heritage ofa liberal edu- 
cation. That heritage has been understood as 
partly comprising the great works of literature 
and philosophy, written largely by men, 
though, it could be argued, not exclusively 
from a male perspective. In the theories of its 
defenders, a liberal education is intimately 
linked to the creation of the dispositions 
needed ina democracy. As Bloom (Ch. 32) has 
noted, ‘Every educational system has a moral 
goal that it tries to attain and that informs its 
curriculum. It wants to produce a certain kind 
of human being . . . Democratic education, 
whether it admits it or not, wants and needs to 
produce men and women who have the tastes, 
knowledge and character supportive of a 
democratic regime! (p. 26 original), Feminist 
criticisms of liberal education challenge the 
assumption that the male-dominated liberal 
canon of ‘great’ philosophy and literature 
constitutes an appropriate curriculum for 
senior secondary and university students. 
They argue that rather than initiate students 
into the forms of knowledge and modes of 
rationality of Western civilization, a liberal 
education is an exercise in patriarchal 
power. Power, in effect, masquerades as truth. 

Closely allied to this criticism is that of 


the notion of a public sphere in which the 
issues of a democracy are debated. The public 
sphere was constituted, in theory, on the idea 
that ‘by recognizing and accepting man’s nat- 
ural rights, men found a fundamental basis of 
unity and sameness. Class, race, religion, 
national origin all disappear or become dim 
when bathed in the light of natural rights, 
which give men common interests and make 
them truly brothers’ (Bloom p. 27 original). In 
an important sense this assumption is similar 
tothe universalisticideals of meritocratic edu- 
cation: in both cases the particular character- 
istics of individuals in terms of gender, 
ethnicity, and class are discounted in the 
wider national interest of democracy and 
equality. 

Bloom’s analysis of what is required in 
order to sustain democracy is clearly open to 
question. Nancy Fraser (1992a; 19926; 1996) 
has argued that the liberal conception of the 
public sphere as represented by Bloom, 
although her work has focused on Habermas, 
is likely to limit rather than extend democratic 
participation. In her view, multiple public 
spheres representing the variety of cultures in 
a pluralist society are not only desirable but 
possible. For her, the possibility of a truly 
multicultural democracy is an empirical ques- 
tion. But Fraser’s position is also open to 
question, since it raises the issue of whether 
groups from incommensurable communities 
(Gray 1995) can talk to each other when they 
differ in their perspectives and values. Thisis, 
however, a vital question, since the move to 
different schools for different ethnic and 
social groupsis likely to increase in strength in 
many Western societies. Only if the kind of 
vision articulated by Fraser is possible can a 
new set of links between education and 
democracy be forged on the basis of radical 
cultural diversity. 

The debate on single-sex schooling points 
to further aspects of gender and educational 
performance: the apparent increasingly 
superior academic performance of girls over 
boys. This trend has given a further impetus 
to the debate by the recent positioning of 
white working-class boys as anti-education, 
‘macho’, and right-wing (Davis 1995). 
Clearly, the underlying problem which has 
led to this ‘positioning’ has been the process 
of deindustrialization (Bettis 1996); the 
decline in unskilled blue-collar work and the 
consequent rise in working-class youth male 
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unemployment (Weis 1990). The research on 
the relationship between this relatively recent 
representation of working-class boys and the 
desire for single-sex schooling is in its infancy. 
However, it may be that the motivation for 
single-sex schooling in terms of providing 
girls with a more accurate representation of 
their lives and interests has now been coupled 
with what is, in effect, a fear of working-class 
boys. As Connell (Ch. 37) has noted, the 
nature of masculinity is changing in the new 
historical conditions, and it is a question of 
whether the sub-cultures of working-class 
boys can adaptto the new realities. Themirror 
image of this representation of working-class 
boys is that of increasingly educationally suc- 
cessful girls from all classes. In this context, 
there is much talk of the twenty-first century 
belonging to women because they are becom- 
ing educationally more successful than boys 
and because the nature of work in the new cen- 
tury is more likely to suit them. Just as the new 
representation of working-class boys needs 
research, so this new image of women needs a 
critical eye. In their paper Weiner, Arnot and 
David (Ch. 38) challenge the notion that girls 
are indeed outperforming boys at school, 
while the idea that the world of work in the 
twenty-first century belongs to women 
appears to be difficult to sustain. 

We have already noted that throughout 
Western societies the participation of women 
in the labour force has increased dramatically, 
yet much of their work is part-time and low- 
paid. In the Anglophone societies they have 
been used to forge a n&o-Fordist strategy (see 
Brown and Lauder Ch. 10) in response to the 
global economy in which employers use low- 
paid, casualized employment as a strategy to 
cut costs and increase profits. But women 
have also been at the sharp end of another sig- 
nificant trend in Western societies, the femi- 
nization of poverty (see Halsey and Young 
Ch. 49; Wilson Ch. 46). The combination of 
the polarization of income in Anglophone 
societies and the increasing number of 
woman-headed families has meant that the 
incidence of poverty has fallen unequally on 
women. This in turn raises general questions 
about the ability of women in poverty to par- 
ticipate fully as citizens in a democracy (Pate- 
man 1988; 1992) and specific questions about 
the ability of women with families to have the 
time and resources to find work or upskill 
themselves, when the conditions under which 
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they can freely enter the labour force have not 
been met. 

Education has been implicated in these 
issues because the universal provision of high- 
quality, early-childhood education is a key 
factor in enabling women to enter the labour 
market. Nevertheless, universal provision 
remains controversial, and a focus of struggle 
for women (Leira 1992). The reasons for this 
are not difficult to find. The question of early- 
childhood education standsat the intersection 
of several debates concerning the role of 
women in society and the appropriate educa- 
tion of young children. These include the 
question of the ‘proper’ role of mothers in the 
raising of young children, and whether paid 
work conflicts with conceptions of the 
mother’s role. These debates often assume, 
however, that women in general and mothers 
in particular have a choice as to whether they 
enter paid employment. Clearly, for many no 
such choice exists. The post-industrial shift to 
service-sector work has led to a decline in the 
traditional ‘family wage’ paid to men. 


EDUCATION IN POST-COLONIAL SOCIETIES 

If the state has been seen by women as 
biased towards the interests of the powerful in 
society, the same is true of groups whose his- 
tory is characterized by colonialism. Post- 
colonialism is the theoretical term that has 
been broadly adopted in discussions relating 
people of colour and education.‘ The notion of 
post-colonialism draws attention to the fact 
that issues of racism have an historical context 
and that, for the most part, these are related 
economically, culturally, and politically to the 
impact of Western colonization over the past 
500 years. At a time of increased global inter- 
dependency it also highlights once more the 
relationships between economy and culture 
and the problems that thenew global economy 
poses for the once colonized (sce Mohanty 
199]; West Ch. 33). 

The re-emergence of a politics of identity, 
culture, and autonomy among those who have 
been marked by colonization (West Ch. 33) 
has been one of the most significant elements 
in education in the past 20 years. Whether it 
be the first peoples of North America, Maori 
in New Zealand, Aborigines in Australia, or 
the post-colonial peoples who have been 
drawn to the metropolitan societies like 
Britain and the United States, the struggle to 
break out of a Western-dominated mono- 


cultural and assimilationist society has been 
highly significant for education. As Jordan 
and Weedon (1995) note, the cultural struggle 
is over the power to name, to represent com- 
mon sense, to create the ‘official’ version of 
history and events, to speak on behalf of or for 
others (p. 13). In each case the history of post- 
colonialism has been one of conflict between 
the perspectives embodied in these powers by 
the post-colonial state and people of colour, 
the once-colonized. In this context the drive 
towards different forms of education and edu- 
cational institutions for different ethnic and 
religious groups has constituted a strategy for 
taking power over these crucial issues of his- 
tory and culture. Educationally, it has been 
assumed that there are a series of crucial links 
between the security of a cultural identity, 
self-esteem, and educational performance. 
The educational rationale underlying this 
theory is that students learning in their own 
cultural context and, where applicable, their 
own language are likely to be more successful 
than if they are educated in ethnically diverse 
schools (See e.g. Deyhle 1995), 

In recent educational debate, this theory is 
pervasiveand has become almost axiomatic. It 
is, however, a theory whichis in some respects 
testable. McPherson and Willms (Ch. 42), for 
example, show that the raising of educational 
achievement in Scotland may largely be 
attributable to the greater socio-economic mix 
ofstudents created by the comprehensive sys- 
tem. If so, then one inference to be drawn is 
that students who attend ethnically homoge- 
neous schools but who are predominantly 
working-class may not improve their acade- 
mic performance to the same extent as in eth- 
nically and socially ‘mixed’ comprehensive 
schools. The issue, however, is more complex 
than this potential criticism Suggests. It failsto 
take into account the relationship between 
issues of power, pedagogy, and knowledge 
(Delpit Ch. 35; Mohanty Ch. 34). While the 
projects of culturally autonomous schooling 
will take years to realize, and hence to evalu- 
ate, they need to be judged against the broader 
aims of the preservation of living cultures and 
languages and as a way of “getting out from 
under": education here is seen as providing a 
platform for access to power and full democ- 
ratic participation in society. 

The project of culturally autonomous 
schooling is long-term and in the mean-time 
themajority of students who may benefit from 


them remain in state schools. The educational 
outcomes of these students reinforce the view 
that they are systematically disadvantaged 
(see Ogbu Ch. 47). For example, in the United 
States, Black and Latino students are far less 
likely to graduate from college (Thomas 
1992), while in the UK patterns of mobility 
over two generations show that, while there 
are differences between ethnic groups, people 
of colour in the United Kingdom suffer a 
penalty, in terms of life chances, as a result of 
their ethnicity (Heath and McMahon Ch. 40). 

The most immediate threat to life chances 
of some ethnic ‘minority’ groups concerns 
poverty. The poverty of the 1980s and 1990s 
has fallen disproportionately upon people of 
colour and particularly on the women from 
these groups, especially in the inner cities 
(Jencks and Peterson 1991). The state’s rolein 
relation to the question of poverty is a matter 
of debate (see Part 6); however, it is clear 
that the withdrawal of welfare support has 
created additional hardship for those in 
poverty. Most disconcerting of all is that 
changed policies of taxation and welfare have 
meant that children have suffered most from 
the withdrawal of state support (Halsey and 
Young Ch. 49). In educational terms, children 
in poverty have begun school disadvantaged 
and are likely to be further disadvantaged by 
under-resourced, inner-city, ghetto schools 
(Kozol 1991). However, Western states have 
retreated from initiating large-scale pro- 
grammes to deal with the problem of poverty 
and education in the inner cities. The ques- 
tions raised by this response are those of why 
the state has been reluctant to respond on a 
large and systematic scale to this problemand, 
ifit did, what kind of response would be most 
appropriate? 


The Restructuring of Education 


Over the last decade there has been a funda- 
mental restructuring of education in Western 
societies. However, to understand the com- 
plex causes that have shaped this restructur- 
ing involves an attempt to distinguish what is 
generally applicable to all post-industrial soci- 
eties from whatare specific to particular coun- 
tries, "Throughout the Western world, for 
instance, there have been similar changes in 
education, which seems to denote an interna- 
tional ‘convergence’ irrespective of national 
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ideologies, politics, or power relations. These 
changes include the development of mass 
tertiary education with significant increases in 
age cohorts going to university as part of an 
overall increase in post-compulsory educa- 
tion; emphasis on life-long education; the 
attempts to break down the distinction 
between academic and vocational education; 
the devolution of educational decision- 
making; and problems of funding (Halsey 
Ch. 39). At thesame time, it would be difficult 
to believe that the state-led restructuring of 
education, particularly in the Anglophone 
societies, was merely epiphenomenal 
(Skocpol 1994): that is, merely a reaction to 
underlying economic and social changes. 

The defining clement in the restructuring 
of education in Anglophone societies has been 
the imposition during the 1980s of economic 
and cultural renewal guided by what has 
become known as New Right (Levitas 1986) 
or Neo-Conservative (Aronowitz and Giroux 
1986) ideology. This ideology guided the 
administrations of Reagan and Thatcher in 
the United States and Britain, and is equally 
influential in New Zealand and parts of 
Australia and Canada. New Right or Neo- 
Conservative ideology couples a neo-liberal 
view of the virtues of individual freedom and 
the free market with a traditional conservative 
view that a strong state is necessary to keep 
moral and political order (Gamble 1994). In 
part this political project attempted to turn 
deep-seated economic and social change to its 
own account by interpreting the crisis in 
Western society and its antecedents according 
to its own theoretical presuppositions. In 
post-modernist terms this could be seen as a 
‘totalizing’ modernist project, imposing the 
grand narrative of the market and competitive 
individualism as an instrument of cultural 
renewal. In this specific sense, the advent of 
the New Right in the 1980s was similar to 
the kind of political projects advanced by the 
extreme Left and Right in Europe and the 
Soviet Union in the 1920s and 1930s. Never- 
theless, despite the attempt to reconstruct 
societies according to their own ideological 
precepts, New Right theories had to connect 
with the common experiences of everyday life 
in a changing society. If they had not, they 
would have been rejected decisively in demo- 
cratic elections, yet that was the experience of 
neither Reagan nor Thatcher. While New 
Right ideology had to address the way people 
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experienced underlying changes in work, 
family, and education, it was also the case 
that it was integral to economic trends in the 
1980s. The New Right political project was, 
for instance, instrumental in the development 
of the new global competition (Marchak 
1991). 

The questions concerning an understand- 
ing of educational restructuring turn, then, on 
the way fundamental changes in the economy 
and society relate to the ideological currents of 
the New Right which have guided the restruc- 
turing of education in Anglophone societies. 
Distinguishing between these forces of 
change is more thana purely academic puzzle. 
There is a practical policy pay-off to such an 
analysis, for without it, it is difficult to identify 
the causes of the outcomes of current policy 
formulations or the foundations on which 
alternative policies in education can be built. 

Clearly one of the major tasks for sociology 
of education is to attempt to assess the relative 
consequence of secular changes in the nature 
of post-industrial or post-modern societies as 
opposed to the educational and societal 
changes initiated by the New Right. The dif- 
ficulty of this task should not be underesti- 
mated. Indeed, a failure to grasp the political 
possibilities of societal changes helps to 
explain why viable left-of-centre alternatives 
are currently thin on the ground. However, 
one way in which research can illuminate the 
relationship between the New Right project 
and underlying change in Western Europe is 
to take seriously Skidelsky’s (1995) theoretical 
view that all Western societies will have to 
conform to the New Right recipe for eco- 
nomic restructuring if they are to survive in 
the global economic competition. If this view 
is borne out it would confirm that there is an 
underlying and unfolding logic to the political 
economy of nations conforming to the inter- 
pretation of ‘reality’ advanced by the New 
Right. In a sense it would validate Mrs 
Thatcher’s claim that ‘there is no alternative’. 
The kind of comparative analysis Skidelsky’s 
hypothesis demands is therefore urgent, and 
has profound political implications for educa- 
tion. 

Before looking at the impact of the New 
Right on educational restructuring more 
closely we need to make two cautionary notes. 
Firstly, the underlying economic and social 
changes we have described apply unevenly to 
Westernsocieties, and may have little applica- 


tion to other societies such as those of the 
Pacific Rim, as Ashton and Sung (Ch. 12) and 
Green (Ch. 18) make clear. The demise of the 
state socialist societies of Eastern Europe has 
made social scientists far more sensitive to the 
differences between capitalisms in contrast- 
ing cultures (Clegg et al. 1990). This should 
alert us to the dangers of assuming that con- 
temporary societies all conform to those of | the 
West, and to the dangers of policy importation 
without due regard to the social, economic, 
and cultural context in which they have been 
‘seen to work’ and in which they are to be 
implanted. ' 
Secondly, as regards the New Right, a sim- 
ilar cautionary note needs to be made with 
respect to educational restructuring. As a 
term to describe the ideology behind market 
reforms in education, we should note that its 
ise meaning differs between societies 
(Dale and Ozga 1993). Common to all New 
Right ideologies are a series of theoretical 
assumptions derived from neo-classical eco- 
nomics about human nature, society, and 
social progress which comprise the neo-lib- 
eral wing of New Right ideology. In the 
United States and Britain in particular, these 
assumptions have been coupled with varieties 
of conservatism (Whitty 1990), although, as 
Whitty has noted, there is a question as to 
whether these two elements of New Rightide- 
ology are in tension. Over and above differ- 
ences in New Right ideology the way its 
theoretical assumptions are interpreted and 
implemented also varies in different contexts. 
For example, in Britain and the United States 
New Right ideology struck a chord of popular 
appeal, whereas in New Zealand its policy 
agenda was largely imposed. However, 
despitesuch differences, thereisacoreof New 
Right thought that has set the terms for debate 
in Anglophone societies. We describe this 
core in what follows, and where appropriate 
we show its impact in the various societies 
where it has had a major influence on educa- 
tional policy, 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE NEW RIGHT 

In the early 1980s, the New Right argued that 
one of the fundamental causes of the decline of 
countries like the United States and Britain 
was cultural and in particular that state 
involvement in individuals’ lives reduced 
their competitive and enterprising zeal. Eco- 
nomically, it was asserted that there are two 


pathological effects of state intervention. The 
first is that every dollar spent by the state was 
a dollar that would not go into investment in 
private enterprise. In the jargon of the day, the 
state ‘crowds out’ the private sector. More- 
over, in so doing it stifles both the entrepre- 
neurial initiative and imagination of rich and 
poor. It reduces the capacities of the rich 
because it overtaxes them. Therefore, with 
less disposable income the rich are not only 
less likely to invest in productive enterprises, 
butalso the state itself loses out when the inci- 
dence of taxation is too high, as the rich will 
find ways of tax avoidance. For the poor, ini- 
tiative is impaired because they come to 
depend upon state welfare ‘handouts’. Hence 
the emergence of the notion of state depen- 
dency (Murray 1984; Galbraith 1992). In 
terms of the wealth and income polarization 
which has been a feature of Anglophone soci- 
eties since the 1970s, the New Right take the 
view that individuals are the authors of their 
own poverty, and that state action to amelio- 
rate their situation would be counterproduc- 
tive. At its most extreme, this position is 
captured by Gilder’s (1981) statement, ‘In 
order to succeed, the poor most of all need the 
spur of their own poverty.’ While Gilder’s 
writing represented the extremes of polemic, 
a similar point is made in a more systematic 
way by Murray (1984) and Herrnstein and 
Murray (1994). The idea that the state cannot 
compensate for individual failure is part and 
parcel of the New Right view that the state is 
best out of people’s lives. In taking this view 
the New Right was attempting to reverse the 
assumption made during the period of eco- 
nomic nationalism that the state had a respon- 
sibility to alleviate poverty through policies of 
full employment, and to create security and 
opportunity. However, it can be argued that 
the conservative element of the New Right 
with its emphasis on a strong state simply 
changes the configurations of state power in 
people’s lives rather than reducing it, as we 
shall see when we look at education. The New 
Right nevertheless assert that economic and 
social renewal does not depend on state-led 
initiatives or changes to the underlying struc- 
tures of society in terms of class, patriarchy, or 
racism, but on changing the incentives for 
individuals. It is through the creation of a cul- 
ture of individual enterprise that economic 
success can be ensured in the new global econ- 
omy. Consistent with this view is the assump- 
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tion that economic reform could not be led by 
macropolicies, especially of the kind advo- 
cated by Keynesand which had guided the full 
employment policies of the period of eco- 
nomic nationalism. Rather it is microeco- 
nomic reform that will lead to world 
competitiveness, through economic deregu- 
lation aimed at releasing market forces. 'T'his is 
seen as essential in order to reform the econ- 
omy to approximate the neo-classical utopian 
vision of perfect competition. Given their 
general catechism—markets good, govern- 
ments bad (Gamble 1986)—it is not surpris- 
ing that attempts would also be made to 
increase market competition within the edu- 
cation system. 


MARKET REFORMS IN EDUCATION 
The themes of individual motivation, micro- 
economic change, the virtues of competition, 
and fiscal restraint all have their parallels in 
education restructuring. The cornerstone of 
New Right education policy has been the 
introduction of market competition into all 
the education sectors (Lauder Ch. 25; Brown 
Ch. 26). There are three aspects to this. 
Firstly, the introduction of market competi- 
tion involves a devolution of financial, 
staffing, and policy issues to individual educa- 
tional institutions. In effect schools, colleges, 
and universities in the public sector become 
self-managing on the lines of small- to 
medium-size businesses. Here there is a par- 
allel between the commitment to microeco- 
nomic reform for the private sector and 
micro-reform in education. For the assump- 
tion is that once the market context has been 
established with the appropriate incentives 
and market disciplines, competition between 
educational institutions will serve to raise 
standards or they will simply go out of busi- 
ness because they cannot attract ‘customers’. 
Educational research primarily, then, focuses 
on what makes, for example, an effective 
school (see Mortimore Ch. 31). Secondly, it is 
assumed that schools could compete success- 
fully irrespective of the nature of the school 
intake. This argument made in the work of 
Chubb and Moe (Ch. 24) is particularly 
attractive to the New Right because it assumes 
that raising educational standards for all js— 
simply a question of school managemen 
quality teaching. In other words, sch: 
cess or failure is determined by the 
ment of the school and the qualit 
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teachers. In effect, schools could compensate 
for society, so long, of course, as the appropri- 
ate leadership was in place to head the man- 
agement team (Grace Ch 20). This then 
enabled questions about family and child 


y and their impact on educational per- 
tobe asirrelevant. Indeed, 
the New Right have been quick tocriticize any 


one who raised the link between pupil intake 


and school as evading i 

Gy. Well managed schools cospled with 
self-motivation, it is assumed, will make 

inroads into the eradication of poverty as indi- 

viduals bettered themselves throw: 

: - : indo 


ic. As James Coleman 
(1992: 260) has succinctly noted: 

Ene eal bein See ee 
movement toward getting the incentives right in 
education—incentives for both the suppliers of 
educational services, that is, schools and their 
teachers, and for the consumers of education, that 
is parents and children. The incentives for schools 
-.. would include an interest in attracting and 

ing the best students they could. The incentives 
parents and students would include the ability to 
get into schools they find attractive and to remain in 
those schools. 


However, subsequent research, included in 
Part 4, has found this view wholly problematic 
with respect to overall academic achievement, 
equality of opportunity, democracy, and the 
M of restructuring on the teaching pro- 
ession. 


MARKETIZATION, EQUALITY, AND DEMOCRACY 

Ball et al.’s research (Ch. 27) has found that 
parents do not come to make choices with 
equal cultural and material resources. More- 
over, the interests of parents and schools are 
not identical, as Waslander and Thrupp 
(Ch. 29) show, and for the privileged schools 
who could choose their intakes there has been 
little evidence of competition. One of the 
major flaws in the marketization of education 
is the assumption that schools can achieve 
equally, and hence compete successfully, 
independent of the nature of their intake. As 
school-effectiveness studies become increas- 
ingly sophisticated so Coleman’s ( 1966) orig- 
inal hypothesis that student mix within a 
school is a key factor in the overall achieve- 
ment of the school is now a well-confirmed 
hypothesis (see Willms and McPherson 
Ch. 42). This being the case, there is an issue 


of whether overall standards of education 
will be raised by competition or whether, as 
unpopular schools go into a spiral of decline, 
the educational standards of the students in 
those schools will also decline: in other words, 
whether the introduction of competition 
into schools will lead to a polarization of 
intakes and educational achievement, thereby 
eroding the ethos underlying the comprehen- 
sive or common school and bringing back 
covert selection to successful schools. A 
further issue then emerges with respect to 
equality of opportunity. If individual schools 
cannot compensate for society because their 
student intake's prior achievement is rela- 
tively low due to poverty, and if research 
can show that a socio-economically well- 
balanced school can bestyraise their educa- 
tional achievement, then some organizing 
principle for the system as a whole needs to be 
instituted in order to promote equality of 
nity. 

lowever, equality of opportunity has been 
redefined by the New Right as ‘equity’, and 
this seems to mean something more akin to the 
right of each individual toa sound compulsory 
education with ever-rising standards, so that 
individuals can compete in the global labour 
market. In effect, it turns its back on state 
intervention to regulate the competition for 
credentials in order to reduce social disadvan- 
tage. This therefore signals a retreat from 
‘equity’ as understood in the strong sense 
defined by Coleman (1968). In this paper 
Coleman added, to the standard notions of 
equality of access to education and equality of 
treatment, the notion of equality of results. 
The significance of equality ofresults was that 
it applied to identifiable social groups rather 
than individuals, and implied active interven- 
tion by states to create equality of outcomes 
for different groups. 

If the New Right version of equity consti- 
tutes a retreat from active state intervention, it 
is worth noting that equity can also be used in 
a more radical sense. For groups who have 
struggled for culturally autonomous schools it 
can be used to articulate politics of difference 
whereby culturally different systems of 
schooling develop different qualifications. 
Equity would then be seen as similar to parity 
of esteem, thatis, qualifications from different 
systems would be seen as commensurate. 
Such a position is different from Coleman’s 
concept of equality of results, because he 


envisaged the same outcomes in terms of qual- 
ifications. In this case, the shift in terminology 
from equality of results to equity reflects an 
underlying change from an ion system 
with one relatively linear qualifications struc- 
ture to a system of parallel structures, reflect- 
ing a radical pluralist rather than a 
bureaucratic and assimilationist society. This 
new terrain of contestation is an example of 
where fundamental social change has met the 
New Right head-on. 

In relation to democracy, there are two 
broad criticisms that can be made about the 
marketization of education. Firstly, the ques- 
tion of the link between democracy and edu- 
cation is rejected (see Lauder Ch. 25). The 
realm of freedom for the New Right is that of 
private consumption, so that schools are not 
seen to play any part in the politics of libera- 
tion. Here there is something of a self-fulfill- 
ing prediction, for if students are socialized 
intoa competitive market for education then a 
salient aspeet of the hidden curriculum may 
well be to create the possessive individuals 
necessary to market behaviour (see Apple 
1982). Thus the marketization of education 
can be seen as a historically decisive moment, 
in that knowledge is not only to be 
economically productive but itself becomes 
wholly a commodity under market condi- 
tions. As Bernstein (1990) has put it, *Knowl- 
edge, after nearly a thousand years, is di 
from inwardness and is literally dehuman- 
ized" (p. 136). This judgement is related to the 
modernist Marxist view that the inner logic of 
capitalist society is that of the commodifica- 
tion of human activity. 


THE IMPACT OF RESTRUCTURING ON THE TEACH- 
ING PROFESSION 

The introduction of market reforms in educa- 
tion can also be viewed as a mechanism for the 
control of teachers’ practice in which rewards 
are based on individual performance, merit 
pay, and the threat of unemployment if 
schools do not perform. However, 
rewards and sanctions are both highly prob- 
lematic in an educational context. Student 
achievement is the result of a collective effort 
over many years and cannot be seen as the 
product ofa single teacher, while the reasons 
for falling school rolls may have little to do 
with the value they add toa student's learning. 
"There is, therefore, an open question as to 
whether a market system, in failing to take 
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sional mi metere 
can stan- 
claimed furit 
Moreover, it has also alienated teachers, 
since it is assumed that teachers will resist the 


public-choice theorists as ‘provider cap- 
ture’ because of their belief that state educa- 
tion is run in the interests of middle-class 
providers rather than consumers (students, 
ts, employers, and taxpayers). This has 

led New t governments to implement 
change rapidly and to attack the sources of 
teachers' collective strength, their unions 
(Ch. 23) calls this ‘structural’ change because 
itis imposed ‘from above’ without the consent 
of most teachers. What has been offered to 
teachers in compensation is a variant of what 
wes describes as post-modern and 
Whitty (Ch. 19) post-Fordist organization, 
which holds out the promise of far greater 
ities in the decision-making of the 

self- school, although comparative 
research not tend to support this sense 
of promise (Whitty Ch. 19). These argu- 
ments are supported by Darling-Hammond 
(Ch. 22), who claims that existing educational 
policies in the United States with respect to 
funding and teacher education are wholly 
inadequate for a post-bureaucratic education 
. These claims raise serious questions 

about the nature and strategy of educational 
restructuring and its impact on teachers and 
students. As Hargreaves (Ch. 23) notes, there 
is *a fundamental choice between restructur- 
ingas bureaucraticcontrol, where teachers are 
controlled and regulated to implement the 
mandate of others, and restructuring as pro- 
fessional empowerment, where teachers are 
supported, encouraged, and provided with 
newly structured opportunities to make 
improvements of their own'. Hence what 
Hargreaves calls ‘mandates’ from the state 
will not themselves produce more desirable 
outcomes in education. What may be 
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intended by state policy may be changed or 
subverted or adapted to teachers’ assump- 
tions about their professional role in the class- 
room (Ball and Bowe 1992). 


‘FREE’ MARKETS IN EDUCATION AND THE STRONG 
STATE 

Markets are always embedded within an insti- 
tutional context over which the state contin- 
ues to have a significant influence (Dale 
Ch. 17). The introduction of market policies 
in education has been aotopanied Y 
increasingly strong powers arrogated by the 
New Right state. What we have witnessed in 
countries where a New Right agenda has been 
close to full implementation is the devolution 
of certain powers of decision-making in rela- 
tion to the self-managed school, and greatly 
increased powers of state regulation. This, 
then, is another example of the paradox of the 
strong state and the free market (Gamble 
1988). 


The increased powers of regulation of edu- 
cation have, in the New Right dominated soci- 
eties, tended to take three forms. F; irstly, in 
the light of the pressure exerted by the global 
auction and burgeoning public expenditure, 
the state has sought to weaken the institu- 
tional pressures on increasing state expendi- 
ture on education (Codd, Gordon, and 
Harker Ch. 16). Here the decentralization of 
educational resourcing involves the attempt 
to encourage market behaviour, and in doing 
so seeks to weaken the power of teacher 
unions, as national or state-wide employment 
conditions (on which union solidarity is 
based) are replaced by schools determining 
their own employment policies. The conse- 
quence of these policies of decentralization 
was a retreat from federal funding in the 
United States in the 1980s and the capping or 
reduction of expenditure on education in 
other New Right dominated countries. 

The catchphrase of New Right decentral- 
ization policies has been that of greater 

parental and community choice and control. 
Choice in relation to educational markets is 
problematic, but so is the notion of parental or 
community control. Control in this context 
can mean the management of schools by par- 
entsand communities, rather than bureaucra- 
cies (Spring 1993). It is a way of recruiting 
low-cost educational administrators and 
removing bureaucracies with expertise to 
challenge central policies. In effect, parents 


and communities merely become technical 
instruments of the state's will under these 
conditions. However, as Fine (Ch. 30) shows 
through her case studies of community partic- 
ipation in education, the control and manage- 
ment of education can never be simply a 
technical question; it always has a political 
dimension. In Fine's view, unless communi- 
ties are prepared to mobilize politically, com- 
munity initiatives in inner-city schools will 
fail. 

A further reason why the promise of 
devolved control cannot be taken at face value 
is because at the same time that schools have 

given greater ‘autonomy’ over the alloca- 
tion of resources and selection policies, the 
school curriculum has become increasingly 
centralized (whether it be at state or national 
levels in the United States, or embodied in 
national curricula as in Britain or New 
Zealand). This constitutes the second form of 
control. The motivations for introducing 
these centralized curricula are not necessarily 
linked to economic productivity. Goodson 
(1990, cited in Hargreaves 1994) has sug- 
gested that it is an attempt to reassert a 
national identity in the face of an increasingly 
globalized economy and weakened nation 
states, since subjects like history are particu- 
larly prominent while information technology 
is relegated toa minor role. Ball (1994) sees the 
introduction of the national curriculum in 
Britain as a struggle between restorationist 
and modernizing conservatives, The latter are 
more concerned to tailor the curriculum to 
post-Fordist economic possibilities while the 
ormer are, as Goodson suggests, more con- 
cerned with the shaping ofa national identity. 
Ball suggests that the restorationists have won 
the day in Britain. It can be argued, however, 
that these attempts to assert a national identity 
reflect the interests of the white male élites 
(Apple Ch. 36; Aronowitz and Giroux 1991). 
Theyarethereforea particular, contemporary 
variant of Green’s ( 1990) view that education 
has been, historically, integral to the forma- 
tion of the nation state. In this Case, it is not so 
much the formation of the nation state which 
is at stake but its re-formation in the light of 
the restructuring of the state-education rela- 
tionship (Dale Ch. 17). Such curricula do, 
therefore, raise the question (addressed in the 
papers in Part 5) of whose knowledge is to be 
taught and what kind of national identity such 
curricula are designed to foster. 


There is, however, another side to the 
introduction of such curricula; it can also be 
argued that they serve to promote equality of 
opportunity because all students, irrespective 
of class, gender, or ethnicity, have to study 
them. In this sense it removes, in principle, 
the link between a status hierarchy of subjects 
and the opportunities such status affords to 
those fortunate enough to be selected to take 
them. In the past, research has shown that the 
higher the status ofa subject, the more likely it 
has been taken by students of a higher social 
class background. However as Apple (Ch. 36) 
argues, this is not the case at university, where 
technical and commercial knowledge is at a 
premium and is linked to a university’s status 
and the social class and ethnic background of 
its students. 

At the school level, the consequence of the 
introduction of centralized curricula is that 
the power of parents and communities over a 
key aspect of education is removed, leaving 
them with the technical aspects of manage- 
ment. However, the removal of power is taken 
a step further by the third form of increased 
central control. The New Right have also 
introduced new forms of accountability and 
performance indicators. These ‘reforms’ have 
involved an attempt to link the accountability 
of educational institutions, and where possi- 
ble individual teachers, to the assessment of 
students, There are several reasons for this. 
The first is related to the programme of edu- 
cational restructuring: as Torrance shows 
(Ch. 21), assessment has been used to attempt 
to change teaching practice. The second is 
that it has been used to regulate competition 
between institutions. In Britain this has been 
most highly developed through various league 
tables of performance and the flow of 
resources. In educational systems based on 
choice and competition, resources follow stu- 
dents on the assumption that students will be 
attracted to the most successful institutions. 
Less successful institutions as indicated by 
league tables will suffer a decline in student 
numbers while themore successful will attract 
an increase, and funding will be regulated 
accordingly. Thirdly, there is clearly a politi- 
cal motivation for introducing modes of 
accountability which seem to link teaching 
performance to student success and failure, 
for it seems as if the state as representative of 
the people has finally opened the closed shop 
of professionalism to a set of transparent per- 
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formance indicators that can be easily under- 
stood. However, as Pollitt (1990) has argued, 
performance indicators in the public sector as 
a whole are at best proxies for efficiency. Most 
donotrelate to effectiveness or quality: a point 
forcefully made by Torrance. This then raises 
the question of whether performance indica- 
tors are merely a matter of political expedi- 
ency. If they are, their effects are none the less 
real, for educational institutions are being 
reshaped by them. Indeed, it has been argued 
by Peters (1990) that the traditional purpose 
ofthe university education is undergoing fun- 
damental change from an induction into a 
Western liberal education to one designed to 
enhance economically effective knowledge, 
and that performance indicators are instru- 
mental in initiating this change. 


Education, Inequality, and Social 
Justice 


The preceding discussion should serve to 
remove any lingering remnants of the view 
popularized by Parsons (1959) and Kerr et al. 
(1973) that industrial evolution entails educa- 
tion moving inexorably from ascription to 
merit, dogma to democracy, and inequality to 
social justice. Indeed, the study of education 
at the end of the twentieth century compels us 
to reconsider questions first addressed during 
the Enlightenment. In these terms it is useful 
to think of education in the modern, if not 
post-modern world, as a means of achieving a 
balance between equality, liberty, and com- 
munity. We want here to reconsider all three. 
"Though sociologists have contributed heavily 
to the debate about equality, the problem is 
much more than a sociological one. In 1651 
Hobbes wrote: 

Nature hath made man so equal, in the faculties of 
body, and mind; as that though bee found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in body, or of 
quicker mind than another; yet when all is reckoned 
together, the difference between man, and man, is 
not so considerable, as that one man can thereupon 
claim to himself any benefit, to which another may 
not pretend, as well as he. (Thomas Hobbes 1934: 
63) 


Egalitarian claims and anti-egalitarian rebut- 
tals are probably more strident now, and cer- 
tainly more often couched in sociological 
terms, than they were in the seventeenth 
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century. Yet Hobbes’s formulation (substi- 
tuting ‘person’ for ‘man’ and a pronoun for 
both sexes if the English language possessed 
one) defines the contemporary debate as well 
as anything written in the intervening 300 
years. We would say now that the debate con- 
tains empirical propositions from both genet- 
ics and sociology, the one referring to natural 
differences and the other referring to the 
social psychology of people’s perceptions of 
social rights. But the central assertion is an 
evaluative one, as it must be. For the debate is 
fundamentally about the values which ought 
to be reflected in the actual relations of women 
and men in society. 

Controversy goes on at three relatable but 
not necessarily related levels. First, there is a 

clash of priorities between different values pre- 
sumed to be realizable in society; second, there 
is the philosophically and logically diffi- 
cult intellectual task of clarifying the language 
of the debate; and third, there is the tedious 
labour of relating theoretical constructions to 
the changing empirical realities of the social 
world. The distinctive contribution of sociol- 
ogy must clearly be at the third level. It is well 
known, of course, that the political persuasion 
of many western sociologists has leant towards 
egalitarian politics, by contrast with the typi- 
cal orientation of biologists and psychologists 
since Herbert Spencer and Social Darwinism. 
Perhaps there is a sociology of intellectual cul- 
ture which might partly explain these persis- 
tent political differences in terms of the social 
consciousness induced by work in the differ- 
ent disciplines and the selective effect of their 
popular representations on the recruitment of 
personalities to them. At all events, whatever 
the provenance of ethical discussion, the 
premises of argument are set by a moral affirm- 
ation about the value of equality in relation to 
other values such as liberty, efficiency, pros- 
perity, or community sought by people in their 
dealings with others. In this sense the debate, 
we suspect, is unresolvable, and for that reason 
all the better phrased in the blunt banality used 
by R. H. Tawney to dismiss the inegalitarian — 
"ifa man likes that sort of dog then that is the 
sort of dog a man likes’, 

Yettobegin with this fundamental simplic- 
ity is in no way to detract from the work of 
those who have contributed to the second 
level of discussion by seeking greater concep- 
tual clarity as to the meaning of the terms used 
in the debate. John Rawls's (1971) A Theory of 


Justice is now a classic case in point. He adopts 
the device of the ‘original position'—an ‘as if? 
story of the rational choices that might be 
expected from an individual contemplating 
different societies with known different sys- 
tems of social relationship and distribution 
but an unknown position within them for the 
contemplator—to illuminate the problem of 
value choice. Brian Barry’s (1965) Political 
Argument is another example of a book which 
educates us to avoid terminological confusion 
and to use words to the fullest extent of their 
potential for precise distinction (see also Sen 
1992). Yet if we only consider Brian Barry’s 
(1973) short book on The Liberal Theory of 
Justice or Rawls's (1971) long one, it becomes 
clear that no amount of conceptual clarifica- 
tion, however sophisticated and erudite, 
solves the problem of what we have referred to 
asthe first level. Thus Barry, through an argu- 
ment of delicate philosophical dissection, 
clearly demonstrates how a minimal adjust- 
ment to Rawls’s social and psychological 
assumptions opens up the possibility of a cru- 
cial shift from liberal to egalitarian forms of 
society. Nevertheless, the problem at the first 
level remains, and Barry ends with a personal 
Statement of preferences which he does not 
offeras compelling, only as consonant with his 
preceding argument. ‘I feel a strong attach- 
ment to liberalism in relation to ideas while 
believing that in matters of political, social and 
economic organization altruistic collabora- 
tionis worth giving upa good deal of efficiency 
for, and fearing that hierarchy is more soundly 
based in human psychology than I would alto- 
gether like’ (Barry 1973: 168), At the same 
time, this passage indicates the existence of a 
third level ofargument which sustains the first 
and second levels by challenges to test concept 
against relevant fact, typically under condi- 
tions where either the pace of social change or 
the ingenuity of theorists outpaces the capac- 
ity of empirical enquiry. 

Of course, politicians can be more or less 
serious even at the first level. Thus, when a 
Labour or Democratic politician tells us that 
she does not like the private sector of educa- 
tion but that the cost of abolition is too greata 
financial burden to face for the time being, she 
is offering an honest if debatable ordering of 
Priorities. But when we hear Conservative 
and Republican politicians suggest that all 
children should have an equal opportunity of 
acquiring intelligence, and of. developing their 


talents and abilities to the full, and then go on 
to tell us that they favour a market system of 
education, the reader or listener is under- 
standably baffled as to what priorities are 
being offered. It is only by hearing the first 
affirmation as amiable rhetoric or the second 
as assuming the (false) empirical proposition 
that opportunity to develop intelligence is 
equal as between children in a market or com- 
prehensive system that the two assertions can 
be reconciled. In the latter case, given concep- 
tual clarity, empirical enquiry can settle such 
debate. This we take to be the distinctive busi- 
ness of the social scientist; and we will return 
to the question in considering a new political 
arithmetic shortly. 

There has been widespread disillusion- 
mentand now, again, some renewed optimism 
concerning the possibilities of reaching amore 
egalitarian society through educational 
reform (Mortimore Ch. 31). Much sociologi- 
cal effort is needed to determine what educa- 
tion might contribute to wider participation in 
the material and cultural abundance poten- 
tially available to the members of a rich soci- 
ety. We are, of course, invited on every hand 
to espouse various utopias, among which Ivan 
Illich’s outline of a convivial society wasa pre- 
viously fashionable one (Illich 1971; 1973). 
Nevertheless, whether we lean towards Ill- 
ichian or other nostrums, there is inescapable 
controversy as to the relation between theory 
and policy, or what means might appropri- 
ately and effectively turn our dreams intoreal- 
ities. Our own view is basically that the society 
of equals has to be created by economic and 
political reform, and that the role of education 
must largely be to maintain sucha society once 
it has been attained. 

A good deal may be learned by looking back 
over the debate on the relation between equal- 
ity and education, and in this connection Sil- 
ver’s (1991) review of British and American 
official polity towards poverty from 1960 to 
1980 gives a fair picture of this element of 
intellectual and political history. But, as we 
shall argue, the origins of the mainstream of 
theory on which policy has been floated are to 
be found further back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


THE LIBERAL THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL EMBOUR- 
GEOISBMENT 

Looking back over the history of official policy 
in Europe and America, one can see through- 
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out it an unmistakable thread of egalitarian- 
ism. No less striking, however, is the fact of 
failure to realize egalitarian ends by educa- 
tional means—a failure to which the virulence 
of current debate is itself a major witness. The 
basic reason is that the theory which has 
formed the foundation of Western policy is a 
false one, consisting of liberal concepts which 
have not stood the test of historical experi- 


ence. 

This liberal theory came out of the tradition 
of political economy in which, in Britain at 
least, the boundaries between economics and 
sociology were not drawn as sharply as they 
are now. The classic statement of the theory is 
to be found in a paper written by Alfred Mar- 
shall more than 120 years ago and delivered at 
the Reform Club in Cambridge, England, on 
‘The Future of the Working Class’.’ ‘This 
famous essay is the locus classicus of liberal the- 
ories about the relation of education to social 
class.* It is worth reconsidering because he 
was commenting on social change of a similar 
magnitude to the social transformation we 
have described in this chapter. Looking at 
views of social change can help to throw our 
own situation into sharper relief. Marshall 
was, of course, writing at a time and speaking 
ina place when women’s contribution to intel- 
lectual life was virtually unrecognized, and 
when the division of labour between the sexes 
was suchas to place women in the class system 
derivatively from the occupation of their 
fathers or husbands. He was in fact a devoted 
liberal who, in writing his Principles of Eco- 
nomics, was highly appreciative of Mrs Mill’s 
contribution to John Stuart Mill’s book on the 
same subject. The question, as Marshall put 
it, was: 


whether it be true that the resources of the world 
will not suffice for giving to more than a small pro- 
portion ofits inhabitants an education in youth and 
an occupation in after-life, similar to those which 
we are now wont to consider proper to gentlemen 
... The question is not whether all men will ulti- 
mately be equal—that they will certainly not—but 
whether progress may not go on steadily if slowly 
till the official distinction between working men 
and gentlemen has passed away; till, by occupation 
at least, every man is a gentleman. 


Marshall’s high-minded Victorian concep- 
tion of the stratification system was focused on 
culture and character. These were the defined 
class attributes to which policy had to be 
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directed. The theory was that culture and 
character were functions of education (which 
determine occupation) and occupational 
experience. The mediating variable was expe- 
rience in work. The occupations of ‘gentle- 
men’ he saw as directly promoting high 
culture and refinement of character—quali- 
ties which require a careful and long-contin- 
ued education. He further saw the 
occupational structure of his day as descend- 
ing (in terms of its propensity to generate 
admirable personal qualities) through fine 
gradations from the high professions through 
the ‘intermediate classes’ down to ‘that darker 
scene which the lot of unskilled labour pre- 
sents . . . Vast masses of men who, after long 
hours of hard and unintellectual toil, are wont 
to return to their narrow homes with bodies 
exhausted and minds dull and sluggish.’ 

Marshall’s proposals for liberation from 
mid-nineteenth-century conditions were 
contained in a sketch of a ‘fancied country’, 
from which the brutalizing effects of long 
hours of toil had been excluded, and in which 
no one would have an occupation which 
tended to make him anything else than a gen- 
teman. This would be assured by technical 
progress, extensive education, and short 
hours of work. 

He argued that such an education, econ- 
omy, and society would be practical: 


We know, then, pretty clearly what are the condi- 
tions under which our fancied country is to start; 
and we may formulate them as follows. It is to have 
a fair share of wealth, and not an abnormally large 
population. Everyone is to have in youth an educa- 
tion which is thorough while it lasts and which lasts 
long. No one is to do in the day so much manual 
work as will leave him little time or little aptitude 
for intellectual and artistic enjoyment in the 
evening. Since there will be nothing tending to ren- 
der the individual coarse and unrefined, there will 
be nothing tending to render society coarse and 
unrefined, 


But then, could such a society be maintained? 
Marshall went on to rebut the objections 
which were seriously advanced in Victorian 
England. First, he argued against the fear that 
a great diminution of the hours of manual 
labour would. lead to- economic ruin. This 
argument was the stock-in-trade of British 
employers from the middle of the nineteenth 
century and survived not only to the slump 
years of the 1930s, but as far as the Euroscep- 
tist opposition to the Maastricht Treaty in the 


1990s. Thus, when the Bill presenting the 
Fisher Act of 1918 was before Parliament, we 
find R. H. Tawney repeating the Marshall 
argument against a memorandum of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Federation of British 
Industries. The proposal was to abolish all 
exemption from school attendance for chil- 
dren under 14. The Federation of British 
Industries argued that: ‘A period of eight 
hours a week taken out of working hours 
would impose a burden upon many industries 
which they would be quite unable to bear 
except on a basis of very gradual develop- 
ment.’ Gradual indeed: for resistance to the 
Maastricht social protections remain lively. 

Tawney couched the rebuttal in terms of 
outraged irony: 


To suggest that British industry is suspended over 
an abyss by a slender thread of juvenile labour, 
which eight hours of continued education will 
snap, that after a century of scientific discovery and 
economic progress it is still upon the bent backs of 
children of fourteen that our industrial organiza- 
tion, and national prosperity, and that rare birth of 
time, the Federation of British Industries itself, 
repose—isnotall this, afterall, a little pitiful? (Hin- 
den 1964) 


Marshall’s version of the argument is more 
sober, but otherwise identical. It is based on 
technological progress and the high return to 
skilled labour exploiting technologically 
adyanced forms of capital. That knowledge is 
power was already a well-worn cliché, but that 
people could possess it with reduced toil was 
revolutionary thought, contrary to the com- 
mon sense of all previous experience. None 
the less, Marshall went so far as to assert that 
the total work done per head of the population 
would be greater than it then was. All labour 
would be skilled and there would be no pre- 
mium on setting people to tasks that required 
no skill. Inventions would increase and would 
be readily applied. His argument at this point 
reads like the familiar contemporary thesis of 
official policy throughout the industrialized 
and industrializing world—that investment 
in human resources is the cure for all things— 
but, as was consonant with hiselevated view of 
human nature and society, he stressed the vig- 
orous exercise of increased faculties and saw 
the direct outcome as an improvement in the 
level of civility and sensibility and only indi- 
rectly as an increase in material wealth. When 
Tawney developed this theme in the twenti- 


eth century the paramountcy of social over 
economic values became even more sharply 
emphasized. 

In arguing the possibility of maintaining 
the new society once it had been attained, 
Marshall also dealt with the objection that a 
high standard of education could not be kept 
up because some parents would neglect their 
duty to their children: 


Aclass of unskilled labourers might again grow up, 
competing for hard toil, ready to sacrifice the means 
of their own culture to increased wages and physi- 
cal indulgences. This class would marry inprovi- 
dently: an increased population would press on the 
means of subsistence, the difficulty of imparting a 
high education would increase, and society would 
retrograde until it arrived at a position similar to 
that which it now occupies—a position in which 
people, toa great extent, ignore their duty of antic- 
ipating, before marriage, the requirements of the 
bodily and mental nurture of their children; and 
thereby compels Nature, with her sorrowful but 
stern hand, to thin out the young lives before they 
grow up to misery. 


We see here the Malthusian spectre which 
continued to haunt the Victorians into the 
1870s. Marshall pinned his faith on the two 
forces of self-respect (born of education) and 
external restraint (‘Society would be keenly 
alive to the peril to itself of such failure, and 
would punish itasa form of treason against the 
state’). Thus Marshall concluded, ‘every sin- 
gle condition would be fulfilled which was 
requisite for the continued and progressive 
prosperity of the country which we have pic- 
tured. It would grow in wealth—material and 
mental.’ 


MARSHALLIAN THEORY IN HINDSIGHT 

At the present time, debate over adaptation to 
the competitive global economy has divided 
conservatives from socialists along lines of 
labour protection and social security. The 
Maastricht Treaty in Europe is the focus, in 
which Britain and the United States are pitted 
against the priorities so far followed by Ger- 
many, France, and Scandinavia. The ghost of 
Marshall is ignored in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, while the French President Chirac 
insists that job creation must not take prece- 
dence over the established worker protections 
of health, security, and minimum wages. Yet 
to look at Britain or America now, a century 
later, is to see that the preconditions postu- 
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lated in Marshall’s ‘fancied country’ have, if 
anything, surpassed his youthful expectations 
in the era of economic nationalism. If 
unskilled labour is the measure of degradation 
and brutality, its proportion in the total occu- 
pied population of Great Britain had fallen 
from 14.8 per cent in 1931 to less than 8 per 
centin 1971 (Halsey 1971). Indeed, the white- 
collar occupational groups (what he called the 
intermediate classes) grew by 176 per cent 
between 1911 and 1966and now exceed 50 per 
cent of the total. Moreover, within their ranks 
the growing number of skilled scientific and 
technical workers has proliferated, reflecting a 
vast investment in human capital and an 
increasingly scientific and capital-intensive 
technology. 

Meanwhile, from the end of the war until 
the mid-1970s, hours of work were reduced 
from 54 to 40 a week, and there was a marked 
increase, especially since the Second World 
War, in paid holidays. By 1972 three-quarters 
ofthe manual workersin the United Kingdom 
were enjoying 3 weeks’ paid holiday, com- 
pared with 1 per cent in 1951 (HMSO 1973: 
78). There were rising standards of housing 
and health. Affluence accumulated: the 
national product had quadrupled since 1900. 
In some respects at least, the material condi- 
tions of the ordinary person were superior to 
those of the gentleman in Marshall’s day. 
Moreover, the position of women in society 
changed fundamentally as women won 
greater personal, economic, and social inde- 
pendence with the transformation of patri- 
archal society. 

On the other hand, the redistribution of 
what in Victorian Britain was an almost exclu- 
sive concentration of private capital owner- 
ship in the handsoftherichest 5 per cent of the 
nation—conditions approximating most 
closely to a simple Marxist definition of 

roceeded at no more than a snail’s 
pace. In 1911 it was 86 per cent; by the 1950s, 
67 per cent; and by 1970, 55 per cent (HMSO 
1973). Since the 1970s this trend has been 
reversed, with the rich increasing their share 
of national wealth in both Britain and the 
United States (Commission on Social Justice 
1994; Phillips 1991). Moreover, the small 
minority of the extremely wealthy is matched 
by another and larger minority of the poor. At 
the end of 1971 3 million people were receiy- 
ing supplementary benefit in Britain and 
these, with their dependants, numbered 4/2 
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million, including about a million children 
under sixteen. In the early 1990s Field (1995) 
suggests that half the population live in house- 
holds drawing one of the principal means- 
tested benefits; though the middle mass of 
white-collar and affluent workers have 
enjoyed a considerable material prosperity, a 
steep hierarchy of income, power, and advan- 
tage remains. However, in the United States 
many ‘middle’ Americans have seen a decline 
in their living standards over the last 20 years 
(Levy 1987; Peterson 1994). 

Universal compulsory education to age 16 
has arrived, together with dramatically 
expanded provision at the secondary and fur- 
ther stages. But educational inequality has 
also remained. Its documentation is a recur- 
rent theme of the sociology of education. The 
major burden of recent work is to show that 
the disparities ist ite educational 
expansion. "Thus educitonily atleast, there 
has been no assimilation of the working class 
into the middle class, though studies at vari- 
ous points in the century show arising trend of 
aspirations for the education of their children 
among working-class families. 

Marshall stood at the Victorian horizon of a 
century of liberal theories concerning the 
relations between education, occupation, and 
class. Halsey has traced the subsequent his- 
tory of this tradition and theory elsewhere 
(Halsey 1972) and has argued that it has failed 
even in its own terms. Its ai uality of 
opportunity in education—has eluded the 
policymakers. It may be, as James Coleman 
argues, that, asa pure object of policy, whether 
defined in input or output terms, the concept 
is useless in a pure form. Of course, if there 
were universal provision ofall stages of educa- 
tion, the aim would be achieved definitionally: 
but in fact, selection and differential attain- 
ment between gender, class, and ethnic groups 
have remained an integral feature of passage to 
further stages of education and of entry to the 

hierarchy of occupational advantage. 

Marshall himself, it may be noted, avoided 
the meritocracy problem which has faced later 
versions of the liberal theory (Young 1961; 
Herrnstein 1973), by building in the supply, 
demand, and price argument with respect to 
different kinds of labour on the assumption of 
technological advance. This advance has been 
realized and, in the post-war period, has 
resulted in more diverse origins among those 
in the most elevated occupational destina- 


tions. But this pattern of recruitment to ‘the 
top’ co-exists with a very large measure of self- 
recruitment among manual workers. 

Education in industrial societies has 
remained predominantly an avenue for the 
stable transmission of status from one genera- 
tion to another, though this has not been 
incompatible with some inter-generational 
occupational mobility, not only through the 
relative expansion of skilled work (because of 
technical advance) and through the ‘replace- 
ment’ of ‘deficient’ numbers among the high- 
born (because of an inverse relation of social 
class to fertility) but also through successful 
educational and career competition by a 
minority of children born in the lower strata. 
The details of how much social mobility has 
been experienced in industrial countries in 
the twentieth century is summarized as ‘con- 
stant flux’ by Erikson and Goldthorpe (1992). 
The statistics show the steepness of the 
remaining inequality, with the upper-middle- 
class children having three times r-than- 
average chances, and the lower g class 
having less than half an average chance. Nev- 
ertheless, the degree of inequality has less- 
ened with reduction at the top and slight 
relative improvement at the bottom of the 
hierarchy of social birth. So much for the 
progress of educational equality. 

Marshall was, in essence, advancing a par- 
ticular version of the embourgeoisement the- 
sis, the theory that class is inexorably abated 
by the assimilation of the working class into 
the middle class as industrial society advances 
to ever higher levels of wealth and income." 
For Marshall this assimilation was assured by 
technological progress leading to an ameliora- 
tion of economic circumstances in work and 
social opportunities and attitudes in non- 
work for the working-classes. Normative 
assimilation was also crucial to his theory— 
the spread, that is, of ‘gentlemanly’ character 
and culture, partly from occupational experi- 
ence and reinforced by increased and pro- 
longed education. 

However, though Marshall is not specifi- 
cally mentioned, the theoretical and empirical 
demolition of the liberal version of the 
embourgeoisement thesis by Goldthorpe et 
al. (1969) is completely applicable to his essay. 
As these modern authors have argued, 


‘increases in earnings, improvements in working 
conditions, more enlightened and liberal employ- 


ment policies and so on, do not in themselves basic- 

ally alter the class situation of the industrial worker 

in present-day society. Despite these changes, he 

remains a man who gains his livelihood through 

placing his labour at the disposal of an employer in 

me for wages, usually paid by the piece, hour or 
ay. 


Characteristic differences in the work situa- 
tions of manual and non-manual employees 
still widely persist. Hence these writers regard 
with some scepticism the broad evolutionary 
perspectives of Western industrialism in 
which ‘the emergence of a “middle-class” 
society is seen as a central process resulting 
more or less automatically from continuing 
economic growth’. Rising affluence and 
advances in the technical organization of 
industry are not likely in themselves to bring 
about a radical restructuring of the stratifica- 
tion hierarchy. At best there is a classless ine- 
galitarianism. And the interpretation which 
Goldthorpe puts on the developments that 
have occurred is rather one of ‘normative con- 
vergence between certain manual and non- 
manual groups’. 

Marshall’s version of the embourgeoise- 
ment prediction has not, therefore, been con- 
firmed by events. Not only has there not been 
a ‘one-way’ assimilation of the character and 
culture of working-class into middle-class 
life, but it has also not taken the direction of 
universalizing the life-style of an ideal late- 
Victorian Cambridge don (Halsey 1992). 
Marshall did not address himself to the com- 
plications of a sophisticated theory of soci 
consciousness. He in effect assumed that 
the ‘gentlemanly’ culture of his day would be 
the common culture for both the women and 
the men of a rich society. He was only dimly 
aware of the high cost in cultural terms of the 
extreme forms of divisions of labour that have 
been necessitated by technologically-based 
economic growth. Equally, at the turn of the 
last century, he could not anticipate the con- 
sequences of the breakup of colonialism. 
Hence he could not foresee the development 
of socially and ethnically pluralistic societies, 
within which assimilationalist policies and 
educational programmes would be rejected 
for failing to recognize the authentic diversity 
of cultures, lifestyles, and individual prefer- 
ences, which would characterize post-modern 
visions of Marshall’s ‘fancied country’. But 
what cannot be denied is that, quite apart from 
its intricate relation to liberty, equality also 
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presupposes a solid basis in community. It is, 
of course, for this reason that American 
scholars, including Coleman (Ch. 4), Bellah er 
al. (1985), and Gans (1988) have examined the 
relationship between individualism, commu- 
nity, and society. In an educational context, 
John Dewey's Democracy and Education has 
profound contemporary relevance. Equally, 
the idea of socialism as fellowship (Terrill 
1973) is central to the British native brand of 
political thought which runs through Tawney 
to Titmuss. It is this tradition which lends 
coherent support to the idea of community 
schooling as an educational means towards 
both community and equality (Dennis and 
Halsey 1981). 


Determinism and Openness in Social 
Change 


The liberal conceptions underlying official 
policy have always lacked an adequate theory 
oflearning. For example, the experience of the 
American Compensatory Education move- 
ments or the British Education Priority Areas 
(EPAs), has had the effect of locating the ori- 
gins of inequality at earlier and earlier stages in 
the life-cycle. But in the end the criticism of 
the liberal approach becomes an attack on the 
conception of class held by Marshall and later 
liberal theorists. In its recent history, particu- 
larly in the hands of economic liberals, the 
concept of class is trivialized to the point 
where differences of parental attitude are con- 
ceived of as separate factors rather than as an 
integral part of the work and community 
situation of children (see also Mohanty 
Ch. 34). There are, of course, and always have 
been variations of ambitiousness and levels of 
aspirations at any given economic or income 
level. But it is essential to insist that the effect 
of class on educational experience is not to be 
thought of as one factor from which parental 
attitudes and motivations to succeed in educa- 
tion are independent. A theory which explains 
educational achievement as the outcome of a 
set of individual attributes has lost the mean- 
ing of those structural forces which we know 
as class. An adequate theory must also attend 
to those structural inequalities of resource 
allocation which are integral to a class society. 
Thus, any attempt to free education from 
its antecedents and consequences in the class 
system has to include structural forces as well 
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as individual attributes. Both within and out- 
side the formal educational system, there are 
social forces which weigh systematically 
against working-class children in respect of 
those types of learning which make for educa- 
tional success and subsequently for advanta- 
geous occupational placement (Bernstein 
Ch. 3; Delpit Ch. 35). These include the 
quality of linguistic and other stimulation in 
family and neighbourhood, the expectations 
of teachers, the efficiency of co-operation 
between teachers and parents, and the 
occupational horizons which can be seen by 
children at different social vantage-points. 
Above all, it is a matter of resources. At every 
point, again both inside and outside the 
schools, working-class children have a great 
deal less spent on their opportunities for 
learning than have their more fortunate 
middle-class contemporaries. The associ- 
ation of social class with educational achieve- 
ment will not therefore be explained by a 
theory or eliminated by a policy which falls 
short of including changes in public support 
for learning in the family and the neighbour- 
hood, the training of teachers, the production 
of relevant curricula, the fostering of parental 
participation, the raising of standards of hous- 
ingand employment prospects and, above all, 
the allocation of educational resources. The 
translation of such a theory into action would 
require political leadership with the will to go 
beyond the confines of traditional liberal 
assumptions. 


OBSTACLES TO EQUALITY 1: AN INELUCTABLE 
OCCUPATIONAL HIERARCHY 

There are three persistent types of argument 
against the viability of egalitarian theory 
which deserve specific consideration. The 
first concerns the immutability of occupa- 
tional hierarchy, postulating a de Sacto neces- 
sity for some jobs to be more distasteful, 
unrewarding, and injurious to health than 
others despite (and possibly because of) the 
technical advances on which Alfred Marshall 
pinned so much hope. The global economy 
and strategies of competition designed by 
national governments to invest in the skills of 
the national workforce, are in effect, the glob- 
alizing of occupational hierarchy. Given that 
life-chances in wide measure are determined 
by the individual’s occupation, a hierarchy of 
social advantage seems to be inescapable and 
equality as opposed to equality of. opportunity 


therefore unobtainable. But even accepting 
this postulate, a more egalitarian society is not 
thereby rendered sociologically impossible. It 
isnot difficult to imagine a wide range of coun- 
teracting social policies (apart from the obvi- 
ous one of progressive taxation, wealth taxes, 
etc. against which objections are lodged in the 
name of liberty and economic efficiency). As 
Brian Barry has argued: 


The first line of attack would be to spread the nasti- 
est jobs around by requiring everyone, before 
entering higher education or entering a profession 
to do, say, three years of work wherever he or she 
was directed. (This would also have educational 
advantages). To supplement this there could be a 
call-up of, say, a month every year, as with the 
Swiss and Israeli armed forces but directed towards 
peaceful occupations. These steps would, of 
course, constitute a limited interference with occu- 
pational choice but one whose justice would be dif- 
ficult to deny. (1973: 164) 


And there are other such institutional 
reforms, both inside and outside education, 
which can be brought into play without mak- 
ing outrageous assumptions about ‘human 
nature’ or the price to be paid in terms of other 
widely held values in society. The develop- 
ment ofthe social wage into a citizen or partic- 
ipatory income (Parijs 1992), recognizing 
service to society other than by direct involve- 
ment in the labour market, is one such, and a 
radical step towards worldwide egalitarian- 
ism. 

Value choice is again the nub of the issue. 
Hence, with a view to suggesting that equality 
and liberty need not come immediately and 
directly into conflict when a more equal soci- 
ety is sought, we may refer to the set of ideas 
whicharelabelled recurrent, or life-long, edu- 
cation, and the views of the Swedish econo- 
mist Gosta Rehn (1972). 

The average. full-time industrial worker 
spends something like 100,000 hours of his or 
her life at work. There is here, therefore, a 
largearena for the application of both egalitar- 
ian and libertarian ideas. Responsible govern- 
ment on behalf of individual liberty has to go 
beyond the enforcement of contracts volun- 
tarily entered and the natural tendencies of. 
people to conspire against the. rigours of the 
free market. Post-industrial society has to be 
committed to the efficient production of 
abundance, the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, and the abolition of all unnecessary 
labour. On these assumptions it is possible to 


arrange deliberately for greater variation and 
diversity in the life-patterns of education, 
work, leisure, and retirement, in such a way as 
to transfer decision as far as possible from the 
bureaucracy to the individual. The underly- 
ing conception is of a modified social contract. 
The individual has a life-long bargain with 
society to work in exchange for material 
rewards and social security. In such a society 
the individual, within a broad framework of 
agreed rules, would determine the phasing 
and placing of the exchange, week by week, 
year by year, and over the course of the indi- 
vidual's whole lifetime. The sharp divisions of 
the life-cycle and the established patterns of 
education, leisure, and work, bequeathed by 
the harsh necessities of preindustrial society 
and entrenched in the rigid formulae of statu- 
tory school-leaving ages, weekly hours, 
annual holidays, and compulsory retirement 
ages would go. Instead, there would be 'flexi- 
time’, study rights at personal discretion, 
vacation rights not tied to calendar years, sab- 
baticals, and temporary retirements not tied 
to old age (Handy 1994). 

In order to effect these new freedoms, 
which are in any case gradually and patchily 
appearing in the rich countries, it would be 
desirable, though not absolutely necessary, to 
systematize the present piecemeal arrange- 
ments for providing income to those who are 
not in paid employment because they are 
young and in school, or unemployed, or preg- 
nant, or sick, or old and therefore retired, Col- 
lectively, it would require decisions on the 
generalized drawing rights to be allocated to 
each citizen (see Halsey and Young Ch. 49). 
Obviously, there would have to be safeguards 
against improvidence and the absence of 
‘deferred gratification patterns’. But the gen- 
eral idea is one of institutional movement 
towards the reduction of bureaucracy and 
enlargement of personal choice. For example, 
there would be an age of compulsory school- 
ing, but not as high as that currently set in the 
richer countries. Then everyone would havea 
basic study credit, which could go to all age 
groups, not only to children and the unborn, 
to cover living and tuition costs for a given 
number of years. The individual could claim 
her educational rights according to her 
own career management, and would not be 
pressed to extend her childhood as she charac- 
teristically now is. People would thus be 
encouraged to have low-skill jobs in youth, 
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and occupational status could become more a 
matter of age than class. And the right to fur- 
ther education could be transferred to leisure 
orto moreaffluent retirement if the individual 
so chose. 

The point here is that lifelong education 
may in principle serve to increase both equal- 
ity and liberty. The possibility of bringing 
about greater equality between generations is 
obvious enough. The danger is, however, that 
it could so easily be trivialized into gestures 
towards a more generous provision of adult 
education classes, sabbaticals, day-release 
courses, and distance-learning programmes. 
It would only be if lifelong education were 
taken seriously as a citizenship right, like 
social security or pensions, that the transfor- 
mation of the established system in an egali- 
tarian direction would be possible; and this 
would require ambitious institutional inven- 
tiveness, much more flexible relations 
between work and education, a move towards 
‘learning organizations’ (Zuboff 1989), more 
optimistic definitions by teachers of educabil- 
ity and curriculum, a vast development of 
community schooling, and more bounteous 
educational budgets. 

We have here a problem which is becom- 
ing central to educational policy and the 
correct forecasting of future demand for 
labour. The traditional theory was simple. 
Human wishes are limitless, therefore labour 
supply is essentially a matter of adjusting the 
flow of trained workers for the demands of 
an advancing industrial system. By and large, 
the twentieth century has seen more or less 
efficient adaptations along these lines. More- 
over, the idea of human investment has 
gained in popularity despite the concurrent 
rise in determination to reduce public 
spending. 

The other, more contentious theory is that 
technology is substituting for human labour 
in every field from manufacturing to surgery. 
The evidence according to R. Dore (1976) is 
that unemployment, especially among the 
unskilled or minimally educated, increases 
from slump to slump and never fully recovers 
in subsequent booms. Thus the simplistic 
expansionism of past policy in education 
requires more urgent search for paths to 
full employment, the sharing of scarce work 
and, above all, new mechanisms for distribut- 
ing income more equally in an ever-richer 
society. 
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OBSTACLES TO EQUALITY 2: THE IMPORTANCE OF 
SCHOOLING 

The second obstacle to be considered may 
be termed the Jencks pessimism. We are not 
here concerned with the relation of educa- 
tional opportunity and educational attain- 
ment to social origin, which has always been 
close and continues to be so, but with the 
linkage of education to subsequent life- 
chances, and therefore the possibilities of 
education as instrument for changing social 
distributions. This issue lies at the centre of 
the controversy which was so explosively 
refuelled by Christopher Jencks (1972; 1977). 
Jencks argues that the American occupational 
structure is open in the sense that a relatively 
loose relation between social origin and 
occupational destination is largely to be 
accounted for by factors which, as far as 
the individual is concerned, might be 
regarded as luck, even though some of 
them have a structural basis. Again it needs 
to be remembered that this argument is based 
on a study of male workers. Nevertheless, 
in his formulation, largely derived from the 
Blau and Duncan (1968) findings, Jencks 
writes: 


While occupational status is more closely related to 
educational attainment than to any other thing we 
could measure, there are still enormous status 
differences among people with the same amount 
of education. This remains true when we compare 
people who have not only the same amount of 
schooling, but the same family background and 
the same test scores. Anyone who thinks that a 
man’s family background, test scores and educa- 
tional credentials are the onl y things that determine 
the kind of work he can do in America is fooling 
himself. At most, these characteristics explain 
about half the variation in men’s occupational sta- 
tuses. This leaves at least half the variation to be 
explained by factors which have nothing to do with 
family background, test scores or educational 
attainment. 


Some of this unexplained variation is 
attributable to intra-generational occupa- 
tional mobility. But Jencks is concerned to 
stress a different set of causative factors: 
‘Much of the variation is probably due to 
chance (onesteel worker gets laid offand takes 
a temporary job as a painter, while another 
keeps his job because his plant happens to be 
busier). Some is due to choice (a businessman 
decides to give up making underwear and 
become a clergyman).’ And on income equal- 


ity, Jencks adds: ‘Income also depends on 
luck: chance acquaintances who steer you to 
one line of work rather than another, the range 
of jobs that happens to be available in a partic- 
ular community when you are job-hunting, 
the amount of overtime work in your particu- 
lar plant, whether bad weather destroys your 
strawberry crop . . . and a hundred other 
unpredictable accidents.” 

Jencks’s (1972) argument was a response to 
the previously orthodox view that education 
reform was the best mechanism for breaking 
the inter-generational curse of poverty. In one 
sense, then, he produced an essay in the demo- 
lition of popular explanations of economic 
inequality, given that we cannot blame eco- 
nomic inequality primarily on genetic differ- 
ences in individual capacities for abstract 
reasoning: 
since there is nearly as much economic inequality 
among men with equal test scores as among men in 
general. We cannot blame economic equality pri- 
marily on the fact that lire pass along their dis- 
advantages to their children, since there is nearly as 
much inequality among men whose parents have 
thesame economic status as among men in general. 
We cannot blame economic inequality on differ- 
ences between schools, since differences between 
schools seem to have very little effect on any mea- 
surable attribute on those who attend them. 


Academic critics questioned Jencks’s sta- 
tistical analyses (Harvard Educational Reviem 
1973). No less an authority than James Cole- 
man was not entirely satisfied with them. He 
criticizes Jencks essentially for failing to dis- 
tinguish clearly between two meanings of 
inequality—inequality of opportunity and 
inequality of result. He argues, quite cor- 
rectly, that Jencks's intention is to discuss 
inequality of result but that in fact he spends 
his time on inequality of opportunity. What 
Jencks demonstrates, of course, is that equal- 
izing opportunities through schooling will not 
change inequality of income between individ- 
uals. Schooling explains only about 12 per 
cent of the variance in income. Coleman com- 
plains that the explanation for the inequality 
of income accruing to jobs cannot explain the 
people who happen to occupy those jobs. The 
former problem is not directly tackled by 
Jencks. By demonstrating the absence of a 
relation between income distribution and dis- 
tribution of schooling and family characteris- 
tics, on the one hand, however negatively, he 
points to the direct truth that the basic trouble 


with the poor is that they have no money. But 
on the other hand, by the form of analysis 
adopted, he is left with a large unexplained 
variance in income which, in various formula- 
tions, he attributes to luck and a capriciously if 
not arbitrarily distributed competence (see 
Goldthorpe Ch. 41 for a discussion of ‘luck’ 
and caprice in a market society). 

Then followed, however, a second analysis 
(Jencks 1977). The $400,000 (Jencks et al.’s 
estimate) spent on this new analysis pur- 
chased a restoration of the common picture of 
the universe we know and do not necessarily 
love. But sociologists will do well to resist this 
over-reaction, as they resisted when previ- 
ously encouraged toward nihilistic despair 
about the possibility of educational paths to 
equality. The more sensible judgement is that 
the Jencks team is to be commended for taking 
criticisms of /nequality seriously, for defining 
more rigorously the variables of family, per- 
sonality, and schooling, for using these defin- 
itions in a Herculean effort of reanalysis, and 
for adding to the value of the answers by refin- 
ing the questions. That way lies the progress 
in social science to which the profession 
aspires. 

The restoration is, in any case, by no means 
complete. The old figure for the percentage of 
variance in occupational status explained by 
family background was 32; the new figure is 
48. The old figure for schooling was 42 per 
cent; the new is 55 per cent. Combining the 
variables of family background, test scores, 
years of schooling, and personality traits, it 
now appears that the characteristics which 
people take into the market on first entry 
explain between 55 and 60 per cent of variance 
in adult occupational status and between 33 
and 41 per cent of variance in male annual 
earnings. 

Thus the general thrust of the Jnequality 
argument is not blocked by recalculation. For 
example, whereas in /nequality the expected 
difference between the occupational status of 
brothers was 82 per cent of the expected dif- 
ference between pairs of unrelated men, the 
new percentage is 72. Clearly the revised fig- 
ure does not afford dramatically enlarged 
Scope to the social engineers. Yet readers are 
likely to notice a marked change in tone 
between the two publications. This is partly 
because Who Gets Ahead? has a lot less to say 
about public policy. More fundamentally, it is 
due to a shift in statistical presentation: the 
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earlier book focused on within-group differ- 
ences (means). 

Inequality attacked the utopian hopes of the 
Great Society for widespread reform through 
educational engineering. The dramatic effect 
of that essay in demolition, however, rested 
largely on its demonstration of the limits of 
social action. People with similar family back- 
grounds, test scores, and schooling subse- 
quently scattered themselves over the range of 
occupational statuses and incomes to about 
three-quarters the extent of the scatter of peo- 
plein general. In that sense, American society 
was an open lottery. But by the same token, 
the scope for social engineering on behalf of a 
principled allocation of life chances was woe- 
fully small. If schooling explained only 12 per 
cent of the variance in men’s incomes, then 
complete equalization of schooling would at 
best reduce income inequality by only 12 per 
cent. The critics rightly complained that to 
assume it is possible to change the value of one 
variable without changing the totality of rela- 
tions between variables in a system of plural 
causation is statistically convenient but socio- 
logically invalid. If America gave everyone the 
same schooling, it would, in the process, com- 
pletely change the class structure, the labour 
market, and indeed its whole social self. 

In Who Gets Ahead? these objections are 
accepted. Moreover, Jencks et a/. also accept 
criticism of the undue importance they previ- 
ously attributed to luck, narrow their defini- 
tion of the variables listed above, and discuss 
the implications for the labour market of a 
radically equalized distribution of human 
capital. Paradoxically, however, one of the 
features of social life in the 1990s is the 
increased sense (and reality) of economic inse- 
curity experienced by all social groups. Con- 
sequently, occupational biographies and 
careers may be increasingly determined by 
‘Juck’ in that corporate organizations are sub- 
ject to restructuring, rationalization, down- 
sizing, re-engineering, takeovers, and so 
forth, irrespective of the individual’s compe- 
tence and commitment to his or her employer 
(Brown Ch. 45). 


OBSTACLES TO EQUALITY 3: GENETIC DISTRIBU- 
TIONS 

The third obstacle is the alleged structural 
feature on which Jensen, Hernstein, and 
Murray in America and Eysenck in Britain 
lay so much stress—the argument that 
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differences in educational attainment are 
rooted in genetic differences between races 
and classes, A notorious formulation of this 
t was published by Arthur Jensen 
(1969) in the Harvard Educational Review 
(‘How Much can we Boost IQ and Scholastic 
Achievement?’), of which his Genetics and 
Education (1972) is an extended version and of 
which a popular version was published by 
Hans Eysenck under the title Race, Intelli- 
gence and Education. Much of Jensen's exten- 
sive marshalling of the evidence is 
uncontroversial. Whether you take social 
classes or racial minority groups in America, 
there are incontrovertible differences in the 
average scores. On all this it may be said that 
the scientific mapping of measured perfor- 
mances is necessary to informed discussion; 
but the explanation for test differences, and 
even less the question of the relation between 
test scores and the distribution of whatever we 
might mean by intelligence (other than that 
which is measured by IQ tests) remains. 
The distributions and correlations of test 
scores are not at issue. The importance of 
Jensen is that he advances a theory about 
causes together with advice about conse- 
quences. In both of these realms reasonable 
people can differ. On the side of causes or 
explanations, the question he asks is whether 
the average difference between American 
blacks and American whites in IQ (a differ- 
ence of ten to fifteen points) is either genetic, 
or a combination of genetic and environmen- 
tal influences, or environmental. Eysenck 
polemically called the second type of theory 
hereditarian and the third type environmen- 
talist, whereas obviously the first is hereditar- 
ian, the third environmentalist, and the 
second a combination of the two. Jensen is 
more careful acknowledging that one cannot 
formally generalize from within-group heri- 
tability to between-group heritability, but 
concludes that ‘a largely genetic explanation 
of the evidence on racial and social group dif- 
ferences in educational performance is in a 
stronger position scientifically than those 
explanations which postulate the absence of 
any genetic differences in mental traits and 
ascribe all behavioural variation between 
groups to cultural differences, social discrim- 
ination, and inequalities of opportunity—a 
view that has long been orthodox in the social 
sciences and in education’. 
Jensen thus places himself behind the sec- 


ond type of explanation, excluding the purely 
hereditarian view and regarding the purely 
environmentalist theory as dubious almost to 
the point of impossibility. Our view of the evi- 
dence is that the purely environmentalist the- 
ory is much less implausible. For one thing, 
we take seriously the calculations of heritabil- 
ity produced by Christopher Jencks in his 
Inequality. Curiously enough, Jensen ignores 
Jencks’s calculations, which yield much lower 
estimates than his own of the variance in IQ 
attributable to genetic factors. 

Still more important is the issue of 
consequences, for these take us from science 
to politics. Jensen is last, if not first, an 
American individualist, and he pleads for 
diversity of opportunity and treatment in a 
way which reflects his appreciation, perhaps 
over-appreciation, of the huge variability in 
genetic make-up which is such an important 
fact about the human species. No reasonable 
person could quarrel with that as such. But, 
like Eysenck, Jensen has the blinkers of a 
psychologist and vastly overestimates the 
importance of IQ. He half-recognizes this 
when he notices that IQ differences are rele- 
vant to differences in levels of performance in 
traditional school structures. But he assumes, 
along with many of his environmentalist 
opponents, that IQ is overwhelmingly impor- 
tant in determining the placing of individuals 
in the economy. In respect of income distrib- 
ution in America this is certainly not the case. 
In addition to Jencks’s evidence, Bowles and 
Gintis (1976) have shown that IQis of negligi- 
ble importance by comparison with socio- 
economic background and years of schooling 
in determining economic success as measured 
by a combination of occupational status and 
income. But if the Bowles-Gintis argument is 
taken seriously, the Jensen wrangle becomes 
largely irrelevant to the underlying questions 
of political and economic justice for American 
blacks and the American working class. In this 
sense, the Jensenist controversy is buta storm 
in the academic teacup. 

However, the hereditarian controversy was 
fanned into fierce flame again in 1994 by 
Richard J. Herrnstein and Charles Murray in 
their The Bell Curve: Intelligence and Class 
Structure in American Life. It is a cunning 
book. Apparently even-handed and reason- 
able, it is in fact an explosive intervention 
from the political right. With respect to the 
genetics and environment debate no new data 


are produced, and European contributions 
e.g. from Bernstein (Ch. 3), Bourdieu (Ch. 2), 
or Boudon (1974) are ignored. Class is not 
defined, and the international studies of class 
mobility are not mentioned. Instead we are 
presented with a theory of class polarization 
which argues that the educational selectivity 
of the system works steadily along lines of IQ 
segregation to produce a *cognitive élite' and 
an unqualified underclass. American blacks 
are doomed to belong to this underclass 
because they score a clear standard deviation 
below whites in IQ tests, and the hereditary 
component of capacity to show intelligence in 
tests is, according to Herrnstein and Murray, 
60 per cent. 

A critical review of their book edited by 
Steven Fraser (1994), The Bell Curve Wars, 
(see also Ch. 48) goesa long way towards neu- 
tralizing Hernstein and Murray's polemic. 
Indeed, Stephen Jay Gould (1981) had 
already anticipated the main argument in his 
Mismeasurement of Man (1981). He deals with 
the ‘four shaky premises’ of the Bell Curve 
authors—that Intelligence is: firstly, a single 
number; secondly, capable of ranking people 
in linear order; thirdly, genetically based; and 
fourthly, effectively immutable. Students of 
the sociology of education, perhaps especially 
Americans whose culture specifically enjoins 
the pursuit of equality, must absorb the evi- 
dence on genetic and environmental interac- 
tions in education and society. 


Arguments for a New Political Arith- 
metic 


The idea of a new political arithmetic as a form 
of ‘social accountability’ is in our view a pow- 
erful one. When we think about all the claims 
to empirical ‘truth’ made by politicians and 
journalists over the last two decades, the need 
for independent research which subjects such 
assertions to account is crucial to the future of 
democracy. Political arithmetic has also rep- 
resented an important ‘methodology’ for 
studying the nature of society and social insti- 
tutions. This methodology can be traced back 
to Booth and the Webbs, if not to William 
Petty in the seventeenth century (Halsey 
1994), In more recent times it has been used in 
many studies of social policy and social strati- 
fication, including that conducted by David 
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Glass in the 1950s and by Halsey et a/. in the 
1970s in order to survey the relationship 
between family, class, and education in post- 
war Britain. In their introduction to political 
arithmetic, Halsey et al. note that early propo- 
nents were: 


concerned to describe accurately and in detail the 
social conditions of their society, particularly of the 
more disadvantaged sections, but their interest in 
these matters was never a disinterested academic 
one. Description of social conditions was a prelim- 
inary to political reform. They exposed the 
inequalities of society in order to change them. The 
tradition thus has a double intent; on the one hand 
it engages in the primary sociological task of 
describing and documenting the ‘state of society"; 
on the other hand it addresses itself to central social 
and political issues. It has never, therefore, been a 
‘value free’ academic discipline, ifsuch were in any 
event possible. Instead, it has been an attempt to 
marry a value-laden choice of issues with objective 
methods of data collection. (Halsey, Heath, and 
Ridge 1980: 1). 


Ata time of increasing social inequalities and 
injustice, when the ‘self-regulating’ market 
threatens to undermine the foundations of 
social solidarity; when the advances of post- 
war welfare reforms have been reversed; and 
when the dominant ideology of meritocracy in 
liberal democratic societies has been seriously 
weakened at the same time that right wing 
politicians proclaim the ‘classless society’, a 
new political arithmetic must be asserted as a 
vital tool of democracy as well as of sociology. 
For this to happen, citizens must first have 
‘access to collective self-knowledge indepen- 
dent of government’ (Halsey 1994: 440). Sec- 
ond, there needs to be a sufficient number of 
trained and motivated researchers to take up 
the challenge of ‘mapping’ the changing con- 
tours, contradictions, and complexities of 
advanced post-industrial societies. On both 
counts there are considerable grounds for 
concern. It is also clear that the widening 
inequalities in some of the advanced 
economies has been mirrored by a drift into 
post-modernism with its rejection of every- 
thing political arithmetic stands for. By reject- 
ing quantitative methods, post-modernist 
researchers such as Lather (1991) turn their 
back on the vital task of holding the state to 
account for its policies. The currency of offi- 
cial justification is statistics, and there needs 
to be some critical check on the figures used to 
support policy initiatives and their outcomes. 
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The social context and understanding of 
research methodology in which we now work 
is quite different to that in which political 
arithmetic was initially developed; but the aim 
ofa form of social accountability remains cru- 
cial. The work of post-modernists contains 
important insights into the self-reflexive 
nature of individuals which corresponds to 
the wider changes in society referred to by 
Beck (1992) and Giddens (1991; 1994) as 
reflexive modernization. Giddens (1994) sug- 
gests that: 


Social reflexivity is both condition and outcome of 
a post-traditional society. Decisions have to be 
taken on the basis of a more or less continuous 
reflection on the condition’s of one’s action. 
‘Reflexivity’ here refers to the use of information 
about the conditions of activity as a means of regu- 
larly reordering and redefining what that activity is. 
It concerns a universe of action where social 
observers are themselves socially observed; and it is 
today truly global in scope. (p. 86) 


A new political arithmetic would acknow- 
ledge the insights relating to these wider 
changes but deny that they entailed the 
eschewal of quantitative methods. Quantita- 
tive methods are not logically linked to 
empiricist methodology with its foundation- 
alist assumptions about the theory free nature 
of observation. There is a distinction to be 
made between methods such as those used by 
quantitative researchers and the methodolog- 
ical assumptions in which they are embedded. 
Proponents of the new political arithmetic 
would not only take on the role of social 
accountant, but may view it as part of a com- 
mitted policy scholarship, and would cer- 
tainly seek to be aware of the presuppositions 
that inform their research. 

In addition, a new political arithmetic 
would not only involve counting inputs and 
outputs, but is also dedicated to an analysis of 
‘what counts’ and why. This is necessary in 
order to avoid the problem of the ‘black box’ 
which was a common criticism of political 
arithmetic in the 1970s. Studying what counts 
involves studying ‘process’ as well as out- 
comes. In a context of rapid social, economic, 
and institutional change it has become more 
important to find ways of linking quantitative 
and qualitative methods of social research. 
Actors must be recognized as knowledgeable. 
Their ideas clearly count in shaping out- 
comes. Hence, social and educational 
researchers need to use the knowledge they 


generate to engage in a dialogue with people 
about post-industrial possibilities in relation 
to the society they live in; and a new political 
arithmetic must be involved in a process of 
theory-building as part of a political project 
dedicated to ‘institution building’ (Dahren- 
dorf 1985). In this sense, it offers the prospect 
of addressing enduring questions of political 
economy as defined above, in a context of 
changing educational, social, economic, and 
political conditions at the end of the twentieth 
century. 

For example, the sense of unease about 
social change in the late twentieth century has 
been accompanied by a universal crisis of con- 
fidence about the aims and purposes of educa- 
tion. In Britain and the United States of 
America, the New Right have responded to 
the turmoil of recent decades by arguing that 
‘we may no longer know what kind of society 
this is, but we do know that it is a market econ- 
omy, and the best way to make a market econ- 
omy work is through a minimum of 
government interference' (Block 1990: 3). 
This attitude has characterized educational 
decision-making in both countries for more 
than a decade. The education system has fre- 
quently been discussed in terms of how it can 
be organized to conform to the imperatives of 
the market. Sociologists and educationalists 
opposed to the moral and political founda- 
tions and consequences of the “free market’ 
have tended to channel their energies into 
describing and evaluating its consequences 
for the future of the welfare state. However, 
this focus has delayed the development of new 
theoretical and empirical studies of post- 
industrial possibilities: a task which has 
become all the more important given, firstly, 
that the descriptive and analytical powers of 
theories of industrial society and its social 
institutions, which have informed sociologi- 
cal insights throughout the twentieth century, 
have been seriously weakened, and secondly, 
given recent events in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, that the foundation of alterna- 
tive forms of social arrangements to capitalism 
have also been subjected to serious re-exami- 
nation (Giroux Ch. 6; West Ch. 33). As a 
result it has been difficult to present a coher- 
ent programme of reform hinged to a new 
vision of society. However, as Block (1990) 
has also noted, “Those educational reformers 
who succeeded in linking their proposals to 
widely shared views of the direction in which 


the society was moving tended to be more suc- 
cessful than those who were unable to connect 
their reform proposals to the master concepts 
of social science’ (p. 8). 


Notes 


1. Thenineteenth century was a period of intense 
modernization which included attempts to 
homogenize ethnicity through the nation state. 
The Treaty of Versailles in 1919 was perhaps 
the culminating moment of redrawing national 
boundaries to coincide with ethnic divisions. 
But it was essentially internal to Europe. The 
creation of African boundaries was a product 
of colonialism rather than natural separation 
of potential nations. Bloody civil wars have 
subsequently erupted. Previously forced 
amalgamations, e.g. Scotland, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland with England to form the 
United Kingdom, are still the object of pas- 
sionate politics, with the Welsh language and 
the independent administration of Scottish 
schools and colleges not least prominent in 
quarrels about reform. America is the story of 
genocide and slavery, still struggling to 
homogenize its child-rearing practices with 
one language (threatened, of course, by Span- 
ish carried by immigrants into the South- 
West) and desegregation and militant political 
correctness on the college campus. The Soviet 
Union was, before 1989, held up as the polit- 
ical union ofa vast array of ethnic communities 
where educational equality of opportunity 
demonstrated the superior power of the state 
over the nation. The Hindu/Muslim conflict 
after decolonization of India may be held to 
demonstrate the opposite theories. And the 
recent educational history of both Germany 
and France illustrates the never-ending 
fight over the curriculum and organization 
of schools attended by poly-glot children. 
Individualism seems likely to flourish still 
more in the twenty-first century. Some, like 
Michael Ignatieff, foresee the possibility of a 
world in which love and hate are entirely 
individual. To achieve that end presupposes a 
radically different culture from that which 
schools have tried to pass on to past gener- 
ations. It is a possible but surely implausible 
dream. 

2. These data are taken from the chapters on 
Schools and Higher Education by Halsey 
Ac and from Ringer (1979), 229 and 


3. "They are all our children’; speech delivered 
at East Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, 
14 May 1992. i 

4. Such predictions are notoriously unreliable 
and need to be treated with extreme caution. 


m 
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Mishel and Teixeira (1991), for instance, give 
an alternative account of the US evidence. 
See Marginson (1993: 70) for a discussion of 
the élitist view of universities articulated by 
leading New Right gurus such as Friedman 
and Hayek. See also William Rees-Mogg in 
The Times (London, 1 May 1995). 

The term is being used broadly here to contrast 
the change from monocultural to pluralist 
societies which have emerged in large part as a 
result of the break-up of western colonialism. 
Not all peoples of colour suffer educational 
disadvantage, but those who have been in one 
way or another marked by colonialism and the 
colonizing mentality tend to. Space does not 
permit us to discuss the related notions of 
internal colonialism and institutional racism. 
There are also differences in the way indi- 
genous peoples are positioned relative to post- 
colonial immigrants to the metropolitan 
societies. Any fuller account of racism and 
education would need to take account of these 
differences and the various concepts used to 
analyze them. 

In 1923 Marshall added a manuscript foot note 
to this paper that ‘it bears marks of the over- 
sanguine temperament of youth', but he left it 
unaltered, to be published by Professor A. C. 
Pigou in Memorials of Alfred Marshall (1925). 
For the most distinguished descendant of the 
political-economy tradition, see James Meade 
(1964) Efficiency, Equality and the Ownership of 
Property (London: George Allen and Unwin) 
l, and The Inheritance of Inequalities: Some 
Biological, Demographic, Social and Economic 
Factors (Proceedings of the British Academy 
59, London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1973). 
Meade’s work as a modern liberal theorist is 
not vulnerable to the criticisms offered here 
against Marshall's essay. 


. Advances in our capacity to agree internation- 


ally on the collection of data and in our tech- 
niques of measurement promise a clearer view 
of trends in equality and inequality. One casu- 
alty has been the well-known Kuznets curve, 
an inverted U which was believed in the post- 
war period to apply to equality of income dis- 
tribution and national income in advanced 
countries. In his latest appraisal, A. B. Atkin- 
son comes to the tentative conclusion that 
European countries are not *comfortably on 
the downward part of the Kuznet curve with 
inequality falling over time’ (1995: 63). 
Indeed, in the 1980s combined progress 
towards reduced inequality was the exception 
rather than the rule. In the US, where inequal- 
ity is high, and in Sweden, where it is low, 
inequality increased. It also increased in 
Britain, where inequality was in an intermedi- 
ate position in the mid-1980s (though acceler- 
ated more recently); and it fell in Italy, another 
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intermediate country. The Scandinavian 
countries and West Pme have low 
inequality in disposable equi t income. 
peewee E and Ireland are high, and 
France, and Italy are in the intermediate cate- 


gory. 
10. The occupational experiences of dons and pro- 
prin i vc agis stadia 
t society, are 
by high degrees of autonomy and discretion as 
well as by relations of high pe a wm 
Perhaps he was appreciating gers o 
developing low-discretion and low-trust rela- 
tionships in and between highly specialized 
occupational groups in his hope for the devel- 
opment of producer co-operatives as a form of 
industrial organization. And he was certainly 
aware of the dilemma which exists between the 
values of efficiency on the one hand and those 
of humane work relationships on the other. 
But the problem has turned out to be much 
more complicated. 
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PART ONE 
EDUCATION, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY 


The social world is accumulated history, and 
if it is not to be reduced to a discontinuous 
series of instantaneous mechanical equilibria 
between agents who are treated as inter- 
changeable particles, one must reintroduce 
into it the notion of capital and with it, accu- 
mulation and all its effects. Capital is accumu- 
lated labor (in its materialized form or its 
‘incorporated,’ embodied form) which, when 
appropriated on a private, i.e., exclusive, basis 
by agents or groups of agents, enables them to 
appropriate social energy in the form of reified 
or living labor. Itisa vis insita, a force inscribed 
in objective or subjective structures, but it is 
also a lex insita, the principle underlying the 
immanent regularities ofthe social world. It is 
what makes the games of society—not least, 
the economic game— something other than 
simple games of chance offering at every 
moment the possibility of a miracle. Roulette, 
which holds out the opportunity of winning a 
lot of money in a short space of time, and 
therefore of changing one’s social status 
quasi-instantaneously, and in which the win- 
ning of the previous spin of the wheel can be 
staked and lost at every new spin, gives a fairly 
accurate image of this imaginary universe of 
perfect competition or perfect equality of 
opportunity, a world without inertia, without 
accumulation, without heredity or acquired 
properties, in which every moment is per- 
fectly independent of the previous one, every 
soldier has a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
and every prize can be attained, instanta- 
neously, by everyone, so that at each moment 
anyone can become anything. Capital, which, 
in its objectified or embodied forms, takes 
time to accumulate and which, as a potential 
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capacity to produce profits and to reproduce 
itselfin identical or expanded form, contains a 
tendency to persist in its being, is a force 
inscribed in the objectivity of things so that 
everything is not equally possible or impossi- 
ble.' And the structure of the distribution of 
the different types and subtypes of capital at a 
given moment in time represents the imma- 
nent structure of the social world, i.e., the set 
of constraints, inscribed in the very reality of 
that world, which govern its functioning in a 
durable way, determining the chances of suc- 
cess for practices. 

It is in fact impossible to account for the 
structure and functioning of the social world 
unless one reintroduces capital in all its forms 
and not solely in the one form recognized by 
economic theory. Economic theory has 
allowed to be foisted upon ita definition of the 
economy of practices which is the historical 
invention of capitalism; and by reducing the 
universe of exchanges to mercantile exchange, 
which is objectively and subjectively oriented 
toward the maximization of profit, i.e., (eco- 
nomically) self-interested, it has implicitly 
defined the other forms of exchange as 
noneconomic, and therefore disinterested. In 
particular, it defines as disinterested those 
forms of exchange which ensure the transub- 
stantiation whereby the most material types of 
capital—those which are economic in the 
restricted sense—can present themselves in 
the immaterial form of cultural capital or 
social capital and vice versa. Interest, in the 
restricted sense it is given in economic theory, 
cannot be produced without producing its 
negative counterpart, disinterestedness. The 
class of practices whose explicit purpose is to 
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maximize monetary profit cannot be defined 
as such without producing the purposeless 
finality of cultural or artistic practices and 
their products; the world of bourgeois man, 
with his double-entry accounting, cannot be 
invented without producing the pure, perfect 
universe of the artist and the intellectual and 
the gratuitous activities of art-for-art’s sake 
and pure theory. In other words, the constitu- 
tion of a science of mercantile relationships 
which, inasmuch as it takes for granted the 
very foundations of the order it claims to ana- 
lyze—private property, profit, wage labor, 
etc.—is not even a science of the field of eco- 
nomic production, has prevented the consti- 
tution of a general science of the economy of 
practices, which would treat mercantile 
exchange as a particular case of exchange in all 
its forms. 

Itis remarkable that the practices and assets 
thus salvaged from the ‘icy water of egotistical 
calculation’ (and from science) are the virtual 
monopoly of the dominant class—as if 
economism had been able to reduce every- 
thing to economics only because the reduction 
on which that discipline is based protects from 
sacrilegious reduction everything which 
needs to be protected. If economics deals only 
with practices that have narrowly economic 
interest as their principle and only with goods 
that are directly and immediately convertible 
into money (which makes them quantifiable), 
then the universe of bourgeois production and 
exchange becomes an exception and can see 
itself and present itself as a realm of disinter- 
estedness. As everyone knows, priceless 
things have their price, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of converting certain practices and cer- 
tain objects into money is only due to the fact 
that this conversion is refused in the very 
intention that produces them, which is noth- 
ing other than the denial (Verneinung) of the 
economy. A general science of the economy of 
practices, capable of reappropriating the 
totality of the practices which, although 
objectively economic, are not and cannot be 
socially recognized as economic, and which 
can be performed only at the cost of a whole 
labor of dissimulation or, more precisely, 
euphemization, must endeavor to grasp capital 
and profit in all their forms and to establish the 
laws whereby the different types of capital (or 
power, which amounts to the same thing) 
change into one another.’ 

Depending on the field in which it func- 
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tions, and at the cost ofthe more or less expen- 
sive transformations which are the precondi- 
tion for its efficacy in the field in question, 
capital can present itselfin three fundamental 
guises: as economic capital, which is immedi- 
ately and directly convertible into money and 
may be institutionalized in the form of prop- 
erty rights; as cultural capital, which is con- 
vertible, on certain conditions, into economic 
capital and may be institutionalized in the 
form of educational qualifications; and as 
social capital, made up of social obligations 
(‘connections’), which is convertible, in cer- 
tain conditions, into economic capital and 
may be institutionalized in the form ofa title of 
nobility.? 


Cultural Capital 


Cultural capital can exist in three forms: in the 
embodied state, i.e., in the form of long-lasting 
dispositions of the mind and body; in the 
objectified state, in the form of cultural goods 
(pictures, books, dictionaries, instruments, 
machines, etc.), which are the trace or realiza- 
tion of theories or critiques of these theories, 
problematics, etc.; and in the institutionalized 
state, a form of objectification which must be 
set apart because, as will be seen in the case of 
educational qualifications, it confers entirely 
original properties on the cultural capital 
which it is presumed to guarantee. 

The reader should not be misled by the 
somewhat peremptory air which the effort at 
axiomization may give to my argument.* The 
notion of cultural capital initially presented 
itself to me, in the course of research, as a the- 
oretical hypothesis which made it possible to 
explain the unequal scholastic achievement of 
children originating from the different social 
classes by relating academic success, i.e., the 
specific profits which children from the dif- 
ferent classes and class fractions can obtain in 
the academic market, to the distribution of 
cultural capital between the classes and class 
fractions. This starting point implies a break 
with the presuppositions inherent both in the 
commonsense view, which sees academic suc- 
cess or failure as an effect of natural aptitudes, 
and in human capital theories. Economists 
might seem to deserve credit for explicitly 
raising the question of the relationship 
between the rates of profit on educational 
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investment and on economic investment (and 
its evolution). But their measurement of the 
yield from scholastic investment takes 
account only of monetary investments and 
profits, or those directly convertible into 
money, such as the costs of schooling and the 
cash equivalent of time devoted to study; they 
are unable to explain the different proportions 
of their resources which different agents or 
different social classes allocate to economic 
investment and cultural investment because 
they fail to take systematic account of the 
structure of the differential chances of profit 
which the various markets offer these agents 
or classes as a function of the volume and the 
composition of their assets (see esp. Becker 
19645). Furthermore, because they neglect to 
relate scholastic investment strategies to the 
whole set of educational strategies and to the 
system of reproduction strategies, they 
inevitably, by a necessary paradox, let slip the 
best hidden and socially most determinant 
educational investment, namely, the domestic 
transmission of cultural capital. Their studies 
of the relationship between academic ability 
and academic investment show that they are 
unaware that ability or talent is itself the prod- 
uct of an investment of time and cultural cap- 
ital (Becker 1964a: 63-6). Not surprisingly, 
when endeavoring to evaluate the profits of 
scholastic investment, they can only consider 
the profitability of educational expenditure 
for society as a whole, the ‘social rate of 
return,’ or the ‘social gain of education as mea- 
sured by its effects on national productivity’ 
(Becker 19646: 121, 155). This typically func- 
tionalist definition of the functions of educa- 
tion ignores the contribution which the 
educational system makes to the reproduction 
of the social structure by sanctioning the 
hereditary transmission of cultural capital. 
From the very beginning, a definition of 
human capital, despite its humanistic conno- 
tations, does not move beyond economism 
and ignores, inter alia, the fact that the 
scholastic yield from educational action 
depends on the cultural capital previously 
invested by the family. Moreover, the eco- 
nomicand social yield of the educational qual- 
ification depérids on the social capital, again 
inherited, which can be used to back it up. 


THE EMBODIED STATE 
Most of the properties of cultural capital can 
be deduced from the fact that, in its funda- 


mental state, it is linked to the body and pre- 
supposes embodiment. The accumulation of 
cultural capital in the embodied state, i.e., in 
the form of what is called culture, cultivation, 
Bildung, presupposes a process of embodi- 
ment, incorporation, which, insofar as it 
impliesalabor of inculcation and assimilation, 
costs time, time which must be invested per- 
sonally by the investor. Like the acquisition of 
a muscular physique or a suntan, it cannot be 
done at second hand (so that all effects of del- 
egation are ruled out). 

The work of acquisition is work on oneself 
(self-improvement), an effort that presup- 
poses a personal cost (on pate de sa personne, as 
we say in French), an investment, above all of 
time, but also of that socially constituted form 
of libido, /ibido sciendi, with all the privation, 
renunciation, and sacrifice that it may entail. 
It follows that the least inexact of all the mea- 
surements of cultural capital are those which 
take as their standard the length of acquisi- 
tion—so long, of course, as this is not reduced 
to length of schooling and allowance is made 
for early domestic education by giving ita pos- 
itive value (a gain in time, a head start) or a 
negative value (wasted time, and doubly so 

use more time must be spent correcting 
its effects), according to its distance from the 
demands of the scholastic market. 

This embodied capital, external wealth 
converted into an integral part of the person, 
intoa habitus, cannot be transmitted instanta- 
neously (unlike money, property rights, or 
even titles of nobility) by gift or bequest, pur- 
chase or exchange. It follows that the use or 
exploitation of cultural capital presents par- 
ticular problems for the holders of economic 
or political capital, whether they be private 
Patrons or, at the other extreme, entrepre- 
neurs employing executives endowed with a 
specific cultural competence (not to mention 
the new state patrons). How can this capital, 
so closely linked to the person, be bought 
without buying the person and so losing the 
very effect of legitimation which presupposes 
the dissimulation of dependence? How can 
this capital be concentrated—as some under- 
takings demand—without concentrating the 
Possessors of the capital, which can have all 
sorts of unwanted consequences? 

Cultural capital can be acquired, to a vary- 
ing extent, depending on the period, the soci- 
ety, and the social class, in the absence of any 
deliberate inculcation, and therefore quite 


unconsciously. It always remains marked by 
its earliest conditions of acquisition which, 
through the more or less visible marks they 
leave (such as the pronunciations characteris- 
tic of a class or region), help to determine its 
distinctive value. It cannot be accumulated 
beyond the appropriating capacities of an 
individual agent; it declines and dies with its 
bearer (with his biological capacity, his mem- 
ory, etc.). Because it is thus linked in numer- 
ous ways to the person in his biological 
singularity and issubjecttoa hereditary trans- 
mission which is always heavily disguised, or 
even invisible, it defies the old, deep-rooted 
distinction the Greek jurists made between 
inherited properties (ta patroa) and acquired 
properties (epikteta), i.e., those which an indi- 
vidual adds to his heritage. It thus manages to 
combine the prestige of innate property with 
the merits of acquisition. Because the social 
conditions of its transmission and acquisition 
are more disguised than those of economic 
capital, it is predisposed to function as sym- 
bolic capital, i.e., to be unrecognized as capital 
and recognized as legitimate competence, as 
authority exerting an effect of (mis)recogni- 
tion, e.g., in the matrimonial market and in all 
the markets in which economic capital is not 
fully recognized, whether in matters of cul- 
ture, with the greatart collections or great cul- 
tural foundations, orin social welfare, with the 
economy of generosity and the gift. Further- 
more, the specifically symbolic logic of dis- 
tinction additionally secures material and 
symbolic profits for the possessors of a large 
cultural capital: any given cultural compe- 
tence (e.g., beingable to read in a world of illit- 
erates) derives a scarcity value from its 
position in the distribution of cultural capital 
and yields profits of distinction for its owner. 
In other words, the share in profits which 
Scarce cultural capital secures in class-divided 
Societies is based, in the last analysis, on the 
fact that all agents do not have the economic 
and cultural means for prolonging their chil- 
dren's education beyond the minimum neces- 
sary for the reproduction of the labor-power 
least valorized at a given moment.* 

Thus the capital, in the sense of the means 
of appropriating the product of accumulated 
labor in the objectified state which is held by a 
given agent, depends forits real efficacy on the 
form of the distribution ofthe means of appro- 
priating the accumulated and objectively 
available resources; and the relationship of 
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appropriation between an agent and the 
resources objectively available, and hence the 
profits they produce, is mediated by the rela- 
tionship of (objective and/or subjective) com- 
petition between himself and the other 
possessors of capital competing for the same 
goods, in which scarcity—and through it 
social value—is generated. The structure of 
the field, i.e., the unequal distribution of cap- 
ital, is the source of the specific effects of cap- 
ital, i.e., the appropriation of profits and the 
power to impose the laws of functioning of the 
field most favourable to capital and its repro- 
duction. 

But the most powerful principle of the 
symbolic efficacy of cultural capital no doubt 
lies in the logic of its transmission. On the one 
hand, the process of appropriating objectified 
cultural capital and the time necessary for it to 
take place mainly depend on the cultural cap- 
ital embodied in the whole family—through 
(among other things) the generalized Arrow 
effect and all forms of implicit transmission." 
Onthe other hand, the initial accumulation of 
cultural capital, the precondition for the fast, 
easy accumulation of every kind of useful cul- 
tural capital, starts at the outset, without 
delay, without wasted time, only for the off- 
spring of families endowed with strong cul- 
tural capital; in this case, the accumulation 

riod covers the whole period of socializa- 
tion. It follows that the transmission of cul- 
tural capital is no doubt the best hidden form 
of hereditary transmission of capital, and it 
therefore receives proportionately greater 
weight in the system of reproduction strate- 
gies, as the direct, visible forms of transmis- 
sion tend to be more strongly censored and 
controlled. 

It can immediately be seen that the link 
between economic and cultural capital is 
established through the mediation of the time 
needed for acquisition. Differences in the cul- 
tural capital possessed by the family imply dif- 
ferences first in the age at which the work of 
transmission and accumulation begins—the 
limiting case being full use of the time biolog- 
ically available, with the maximum free time 
being harnessed to maximum cultural capi- 
tal—and then in the capacity, thus defined, to 
satisfy the specifically cultural demands of a 
prolonged process of acquisition. Further- 
more, and in correlation with this, the length 
of time for which a given individual can pro- 
long his acquisition process depends on the 
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length of time for which his family can provide 
him with the free time, i.e., time free from 
economic necessity, which is the precondition 
for theinitial accumulation (time which can be 
evaluated as a handicap to be made up). 


THE OBJECTIFIED STATE 

Cultural capital, in the objectified state, has a 
number of properties which are defined only 
in the relationship with cultural capital in its 
embodied form. The cultural capital objecti- 
fied in material objects and media, such as 
writings, paintings, monuments, instru- 
ments, etc., is transmissible in its materiality. 
A collection of paintings, for example, can be 
transmitted as well as economic capital (if not 
better, because the capital transfer is more dis- 
guised). But what is transmissible is legal 
ownership and not (or not necessarily) what 
constitutes the precondition for specific 
appropriation, namely, the possession of the 
means of ‘consuming’ a painting or using a 
machine, which, being nothing other than 
embodied capital, are subject to the same laws 
of transmission.* 

Thus cultural goods can be appropriated 
both materially—which presupposes eco- 
nomic capital—and  symbolically—which 
presupposes cultural capital. It follows that 
the owner of the means of production must 
find a way of appropriating either the embod- 
ied capital which is the precondition of spe- 
cific appropriation or the services of the 
holders of this capital. To possess the 
machines, he only needs economic capital; to 
appropriate them and use them in accordance 
with their specific purpose (defined by the 
cultural capital, of scientific or technical type, 
incorporated in them), he must have access to 
embodied cultural capital, either in person or 
by proxy. This is no doubt the basis of the 
ambiguous status of cadres (executives and 
engineers). Ifit is emphasized that they are not 
the possessors (in the strictly economic sense) 
of the means of production which they use, 
and that they derive profit from their own cul- 

tural capital only by selling the services and 
products which it makes possible, then they 
will be classified among the dominated 
groups; ifitis emphasized that they draw their 
profits from the use ofa particular form of. cap- 
ital, then they will be classified among the 
dominant groups. Everything suggests that 
as the cultural capital incorporated in the 
means of production increases (and with it the 


period of embodiment needed to acquire the 
means of appropriating it), so the collective 
strength of the holders of cultural capital 
would tend to increase—if the holders of the 
dominant type of capital (economic capital) 
were not able to set the holders of cultural 
capital in competition with one another. 
(They are, moreover, inclined to competition 
by the very conditions in which they are 
selected and trained, in particular by the logic 
of scholastic and recruitment competitions.) 

Cultural capital in its objectified state pre- 
sents itself with all the appearances of an 
autonomous, coherent universe which, 
although the product of historical action, has 
its own laws, transcending individual wills, 
and which, as the example of language well 
illustrates, therefore remains irreducible to 
that which each agent, or even the aggregate of 
the agents, can appropriate (i.e., to the cul- 
tural capital embodied in each agent or even in 
the aggregate of the agents). However, it 
should not be forgotten that it exists as sym- 
bolically and materially active, effective capi- 
tal only insofar as it is appropriated by agents 
and implemented and invested as a weapon 
and a stake in the struggles which go on in the 
fields of cultural production (the artistic field, 
the scientific field, etc.) and, beyond them, in 
the field of the social classes—struggles in 
which the agents wield strengths and obtain 
profits proportionate to their mastery of this 
objectified capital, and therefore to the extent 
of their embodied capital.’ 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZED STATE 

The objectification of cultural capital in the 
form of academic qualifications is one way of 
neutralizing some of the properties it derives 
from the fact that, being embodied, it has the 
same biological limits as its bearer. This objec- 
tification is what makes the difference 
between the capital of the autodidact, which 
may be called into question at any time, or 
even the cultural capital of the courtier, which 
can yield only ill-defined profits, of fluctuat- 
ing value, in the market of high-society 
exchanges, and the cultural capital academi- 
cally sanctioned by legally guaranteed qualifi- 
cations, formally independent of the person of 
their bearer. With the academic qualification, 
a certificate of cultural competence which 
confers on its holder a conventional, constant, 
legally guaranteed value with respect to 
culture, social alchemy produces a form of 


cultural capital which hasa relative autonomy 
vis-a-vis its bearer and even vis-a-vis the cul- 
tural capital he effectively possesses at a given 
moment in time. It institutes cultural capital 
by collective magic, just as, according to 
Merleau-Ponty, the living institute their dead 
through the ritual of mourning. One has only 
to think of the concours (competitive recruit- 
ment examination) which, out of the contin- 
uum of infinitesimal differences between 
performances, produces sharp, absolute, last- 
ing differences, such as that which separates 
the last successful candidate from the first 
unsuccessful one, and institutes an essential 
difference between the officially recognized, 
guaranteed competence and simple cultural 
capital, which is constantly required to prove 
itself. In this case, one sees clearly the perfor- 
mative magic of the power of instituting, the 
power to show forth and secure belief or, ina 
word, to impose recognition. 

By conferring institutional recognition on 
the cultural capital possessed by any given 
agent, the academic qualification also makes it 
possible to compare qualification holders and 
even to exchange them (by substituting one 
for another in succession). Furthermore, it 
makes it possible to establish conversion rates 
between cultural capital and economic capital 
by guaranteeing the monetary value ofa given 
academic capital.” This product of the con- 
version of economic capital into cultural capi- 
tal establishes the value, in terms of cultural 
capital, of the holder of a given qualification 
relative to other qualification holders and, by 
the same token, the monetary value for which 
it can be exchanged on the labor market (aca- 
demic investment has no meaning unless a 
minimum degree of reversibility of the con- 
version it implies is objectively guaranteed). 
Because the material and symbolic profits 
which the academic qualification guarantees 
also depend on its scarcity, the investments 
made (in time and effort) may turn out to be 
less profitable than was anticipated when they 
were made (there having been a de facto 
change in the conversion rate between acade- 
mic capital and economic capital). The strate- 
gies for converting economic capital into 
cultural capital, which are among the short- 
term factors of the schooling explosion 
and the inflation of qualifications, are gov- 
erned by changes in the structure of the 
chances of profit offered by the different types 
of capital. 
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Social Capital 


Social capital is the aggregate of the actual or 
potential resources which are linked to pos- 
session of a durable network of more or less 
institutionalized relationships of mutual 
acquaintance and recognition—or in other 
words, to membership in a group! —which 
provides each of its members with the backing 
of the collectivity-owned capital, a *creden- 
tial' which entitles them to credit, in the vari- 
ous senses of the word. These relationships 
may exist only in the practical state, in mater- 
ial and/or symbolic exchanges which help to 
maintain them. They may also be socially 
instituted and guaranteed by the application 
of a common name (the name of a family, a 
class, or a tribe or ofa school, a party, etc.) and 
by a whole set of instituting acts designed 
simultaneously to form and inform those who 
undergo them; in this case, they are more or 
less really enacted and so maintained and rein- 
forced, in exchanges. Being based on indissol- 
ubly material and symbolic exchanges, the 
establishment and maintenance of which pre- 
suppose reacknowledgment of proximity, 
they are also partially irreducible to objective 
relations of proximity in physical (geographi- 
cal) space or even in economic and social 
space.'* 

The volume of the social capital possessed 
byagivenagent thus depends on thesize of the 
network of connections he can effectively 
mobilize and on the volume of the capital (eco- 
nomic, cultural or symbolic) possessed in his 
own right by each of those to whom he is con- 
nected.!> This means that, although it is rela- 
tively irreducible to the economicand cultural 
capital possessed by a given agent, or even by 
the whole set of agents to whom he is con- 
nected, social capital is never completely 
independent of it because the exchanges insti- 
tuting mutual acknowledgment presuppose 
the reacknowledgment of a minimum of 
objective homogeneity, and because it exerts a 
multiplier effect on the capital he possesses in 
his own right. 

The profits which accrue from member- 
ship in a group are the basis of the solidarity 
which makes them possible.'* This does not 
mean that they are consciously pursued as 
such, even in the case of groups like select 
clubs, which are deliberately organized in 
order to concentrate social capital and so to 
derive full benefit from the multiplier effect 
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implied in concentration and to secure the 
profits of membership—material _ profits, 
such as all the types of services accruing from 
useful relationships, and symbolic profits, 
such as those derived from association with a 
rare, prestigious group. 

The existence of a network of connections 
is not a natural given, or even a social given, 
constituted once and for all by an initial act of 
institution, represented, in the case of the 
family group, by the genealogical definition of 
kinship relations, which is thecharacteristic of 
a social formation. It is the product of an end- 
less effort at institution, of which institution 
rites—often wrongly described as rites of pas- 
sage—mark the essential moments and which 
is necessary in order to produce and repro- 
duce lasting, useful relationships that can 
secure material or symbolic profits (see Bour- 
dieu 1982). In other words, the network of 
relationships is the product of investment 
strategies, individual or collective, con- 
sciously or unconsciously aimed at establish- 
ing or reproducing social relationships that 
are directly usable in the short or long term, 
ie. at transforming contingent relations, 
such as those of neighborhood, the workplace, 
or even kinship, into relationships that are at 
once necessary and elective, implying durable 
obligations subjectively felt (feelings of grati- 
tude, respect, friendship, etc.) or institution- 
ally guaranteed (rights). This is done through 
the alchemy of consecration, the symbolic con- 
stitution produced by social institution (insti- 
tution as a relative—brother, sister, cousin, 
etc.—or asa knight, an heir, an elder, etc.) and 
endlessly reproduced in and through the 
exchange (of gifts, words, women, etc.) which 
itencourages and which presupposesand pro- 
duces mutual knowledge and recognition. 
Exchange transforms the things exchanged 
into signs of recognition and, through the 

mutual recognition and the recognition of 
group membership which it implies, re- 
produces the group. By the same token, it 
reaffirms the limits of the group, i.e., the lim- 
itsbeyond which the constitutive exchange— 
trade, commensality, or marriage—cannot 
take place. Each member of the group is thus 
instituted as a custodian of the limits of the 
group: because the definition of the criteria of 
entry isat stake in each new entry, he can mod- 
ify the group by modifying the limits of legit- 
imate exchange through some form of 
misalliance. It is quite logical that, in most 


societies, the preparation and conclusion of 
aon should be the business of the whole 
group, and not of the agents directly con- 
cerned. Through the introduction of new 
members into a family, a clan, or a club, the 
whole definition of the group, i.e., its fines, its 
boundaries, and its identity, is put at stake, 
exposed to redefinition, alteration, adulter- 
ation. When, as in modern societies, families 
lose the monopoly of the establishment of 
exchanges which can lead to lasting relation- 
ships, whether socially sanctioned (like mar- 
riage) or not, they may continue to control 
these exchanges, while remaining within the 
logic of laissez-faire, through all the institu- 
tions which are designed to favor legitimate 
exchanges and exclude illegitimate ones by 
producing occasions (rallies, cruises, hunts, 
parties, receptions, etc.), places (smart neigh- 
borhoods, select schools, clubs, etc.), or prac- 
tices (smart sports, parlor games, cultural 
ceremonies, etc.) which bring together, in a 
seemingly fortuitous way, individuals as 
homogeneous as possible in all the pertinent 
respects in terms of the existence and persis- 
tence of the group. 

The reproduction of social capital presup- 
poses an unceasing effort of sociability, a con- 
tinuous series of exchanges in which 
recognition is endlessly affirmed and reaf- 
firmed. This work, which implies expendi- 
ture of time and energy and so, directly or 
indirectly, of economic capital, is not prof- 
itableoreven conceivable unless one invests in 
it a specific competence (knowledge of 
genealogical relationships and of real connec- 
tions and skill at using them, etc.) and an 
acquired disposition to acquire and maintain 
this competence, which are themselves inte- 
gral parts of this capital. This is one of the 
factors which explain why the profitability of 
this labor of accumulating and maintaining 
social capital rises in proportion to the size of 
the capital. Because the social capital accruing 
froma relationship is that much greater to the 
extent that the person who is the object of it is 
richly endowed with capital (mainly social, 
but also cultural and even economic capital), 
the possessors of an inherited social capital, 
symbolized by a great name, are able to trans- 
formall circumstantial relationships into last- 
ing connections. They are sought after for 
their social capital and, because they are well 
known, are worthy of being known (‘I know 
him well’); they do not need to ‘make the 


acquaintance’ of all their ‘acquaintances’; they 
are known to more people than they know, and 
their work of sociability, when it is exerted, is 
highly productive. 

Every group has its more or less institution- 
alized forms of delegation which enable it to 
concentrate the totality of the social capital, 
which is the basis of the existence of the group 
(a family or a nation, of course, but also an 
association or a party), in the hands ofa single 
agent or a small group of agents and to man- 
date this plenipotentiary, charged with plena 
potestas agendi et loquendi,® to represent the 
group, to speak and act in its name and so, with 
the aid of this collectively owned capital, to 
exercise a power incommensurate with the 
agent’s personal contribution. Thus, at the 
most elementary degree of institutionaliza- 
tion, the head of the family, the pater familias, 
the eldest, most senior member, is tacitly rec- 
ognized as the only person entitled to speak on 
behalf of the family group in all official cir- 
cumstances. But whereas in this case, diffuse 
delegation requires the great to step forward 
and defend the collective honor when the 
honor of the weakest members is threatened, 
the  institutionalized delegation, _ which 
ensures the concentration of social capital, 
also has the effect of limiting the consequences 
of individual lapses by explicitly delimiting 
responsibilities and authorizing the recog- 
nized spokesmen to shield the group as a 
whole from discredit by expelling or excom- 
municating the embarrassing individuals. 

If the internal competition for the monop- 
oly of legitimate representation of the group 1s 
not to threaten the conservation and accumu- 
lation of the capital which is the basis of the 
group, the members of the group must regu- 
late the conditions of access to the right to 
declare oneself a member of the group and, 
above all, to set oneself up as a representative 
(delegate, plenipotentiary, spokesman, etc.) 
of the whole group, thereby committing the 
social capital of the whole group. The title of 
nobility is the form par excellence of the insti- 
tutionalized social capital which guarantees a 
particular form of social relationship ina last- 
ing way. One of the paradoxes of delegation 1s 
that the mandated agent can exerton (and, up 
to a point, against) the group the power which 
the group enables him to concentrate. (Thisis 
perhaps especially true in the limiting cases in 
which the mandated agent creates the group 
which creates him but which only exists 
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through him.) The mechanisms of delegation 
and representation (in both the theatrical and 
the legal senses) which fall into place—that 
much more strongly, no doubt, when the 
group is large and its members weak—as one 
of the conditions for the concentration of 
social capital (among other reasons, because it 
enables numerous, varied, scattered agents to 
actas one man and to overcome the limitations 
of space and time) also contain the seeds of an 
embezzlement or misappropriation of the 
capital which they assemble. 
This embezzlement is latent in the fact that 
a group as a whole can be represented, in the 
various meanings of the word, by a subgroup, 
clearly delimited and perfectly visible to all, 
known to all, and recognized by all, that of the 
nobiles, the ‘people who are known’, the para- 
digm of whom is the nobility, and who may 
on behalf of the whole group, represent 
the whole group, and exercise authority 
in the name of the whole group. The noble is 
the group personified. He bears the name of 
the group to which he gives his name (the 
metonymy which links the noble to his group 
is clearly seen when Shakespeare calls Cleopa- 
tra‘Egypt’ or the King of France ‘France,’ just 
as Racine calls Pyrrhus ‘Epirus’. It is by him, 
his name, the difference it proclaims, that the 
members of his group, the liegemen, and also 
the land and castles, are known and recog- 
nized. Similarly, phenomena such as the ‘per- 
sonality cult’ or the identification of parties, 
trade unions, or movements with their leader 
are latent in the very logic of representation. 
Everything combines to cause the signifier to 
take the place of the signified, the spokesmen 
that of the group he issupposed to express, not 
least because his distinction, his ‘outstanding- 
ness,’ his visibility constitute the essential 
part, if not the essence, of this power, which, 
being entirely set within the logic of knowl- 
edge and acknowledgment, is fundamentally a 
symbolic power; but also because the repre- 
sentative, the sign, the emblem, may be, and 
create, the whole reality of groups which 
receive effective social existence only in and 
through representation." 


Conversions 
The different types of capital can be derived 


from economic capital, but only at the cost of a 
more or less great effort of transformation, 
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which is needed to produce the type of power 
effective in the field in question. For example, 
there are some goods and services to which 
economic capital gives immediate access, 
without secondary costs; others can be 
obtained only by virtue of a social capital of 
relationships (or social obligations) which 
cannot act instantaneously, at the appropriate 
moment, unless they have been established 
and maintained for a long time, as if for their 
own sake, and therefore outside their period of 
use, i.e., at the cost of an investment in socia- 
bility which is necessarily long-term because 
the time lag is one of the factors of the trans- 
mutation of a pure and simple debt into 
that recognition of nonspecific indebtedness 
which is called gratitude.’ In contrast to the 
cynical but also economical transparency of 
economic exchange, in which equivalents 
change hands in the same instant, the essential 
ambiguity of social exchange, which presup- 
poses misrecognition, in other words, a form 
of faith and of bad faith (in the sense of self- 
deception), presupposes a much more subtle 
economy of time. 

So it has to be posited simultaneously that 

economic capital is at the root of all the other 
types of capital and that these transformed, 
disguised forms of economic capital, never 
entirely reducible to that definition, produce 
their most specific effects only to the extent 
that they conceal (not least from their posses- 
sors) the fact that economic capital is at their 
root, in other words—but only in the last 
analysis—at the root of their effects. The real 
logic of the functioning of capital, the conver- 
sions from one type to another, and the law of 
conservation which governs them cannot be 
understood unless two opposing but equally 
partial views are superseded: on the one hand, 
economism, which, on the grounds that every 
type of capital is reducible in the last analysis 
to economic capital, ignores what makes the 
specific efficacy of the other types of capital, 
and on the other hand, semiologism (nowa- 
days represented by structuralism, symbolic 
interactionism, or ethnomethodology), which 
reduces social exchanges to phenomena of 
communication and ignores the brutal fact of 
universal reducibility to economics. ? 

In accordance with a principle which is the 
equivalent of the principle of the conservation 
of energy, profits in one area are necessarily 
paid for by costs in another (so that a concept 
like wastage has no meaning in a general sci- 


ence of the economy of practices). The uni- 
versal equivalent, the measure of all equiva- 
lences, isnothing other than labor-time (in the 
widest sense); and the conservation of social 
energy through all its conversions is verified 
if, in each case, one takes into account both the 
labor-time accumulated in the form of capital 
and the labor-time needed to transform it 
from one type into another. 

Ithas been seen, for example, that the trans- 
formation of economic capital into social cap- 
ital presupposes a specific labor, i.e., an 
apparently gratuitous expenditure of time, 
attention, care, concern, which, as is seen in 
the endeavor to personalize a gift, has the 
effect of transfiguring the purely monetary 
import of the exchange and, by the same 
token, the very meaning of the exchange. 
From a narrowly economic standpoint, this 
effort is bound to be seen as pure wastage, but 
in the terms of the logic of social exchanges, it 
is a solid investment, the profits of which will 
appear, in the long run, in monetary or other 
form. Similarly, if the best measure of cultural 
capital is undoubtedly the amount of time 
devoted to acquiring it, this is because the 
transformation of economic capital into cul- 
tural capital presupposes an expenditure of 
time that is made possible by possession of 
economic capital. More precisely, it is because 
the cultural capital that is effectively transmit- 
ted within the family itself depends not only 
on the quantity of cultural capital, itself accu- 
mulated by spending time, that the domestic 
group possess, but also on the usable time 
(particularly in the form of the mother's free 
time) available to it (by virtue of its economic 
capital, which enables it to purchase the time 
of others) to ensure the transmission of this 
capital and to delay entry into the labor market 
through prolonged Schooling, a credit which 
pays off, if at all, only in the very long term.” 

The convertibility of the different types of 
capital is the basis of the strategies aimed at 
ensuring the reproduction of capital (and the 
position occupied in social space) by means of 
the conversions least costly in terms of con- 
version work and of the losses inherent in the 
conversion itself (in a given state of the social 
power relations). The different types of capi- 
tal can be distinguished according to their 
reproducibility or, more precisely, according 
to how easily they are transmitted, i.e., with 
more or less loss and with more or less con- 
cealment; the rate of loss and the degree of 


concealment tend to vary in inverse ratio. 
Everything which helps to disguise the eco- 
nomic aspect also tends to increase the risk of 
loss (particularly the intergenerational trans- 
fers). Thus the (apparent) incommensurabil- 
ity of the different types of capital introduces 
a high degree of uncertainty into all transac- 
tions between holders of different types. Sim- 
ilarly, the declared refusal of calculation and 
of guarantees which characterizes exchanges 
tending to produce a social capital in the form 
ofa capital of obligations that are usable in the 
more or less long term (exchanges of gifts, ser- 
vices, visits, etc.) necessarily entails the risk of 
ingratitude, the refusal of that recognition of 
nonguaranteed debts which such exchanges 
aim to produce. Similarly, too, the high 
degree of concealment of the transmission of 
cultural capital has the disadvantage (in addi- 
tion to its inherent risks of loss) that the 
academic qualification which is its institution- 
alized form is neither transmissible (likea title 
of nobility) nor negotiable (like stocks and 
shares). More precisely, cultural capital, 
whose diffuse, continuous transmission 
within the family escapes observation and 
control (so that the educational system seems 
to award its honors solely to natural qualities) 
and which is increasingly tending to attain full 
efficacy, at least on the labor market, only 
when validated by the educational system, 
i.e., converted into a capital of qualifications, 
is subject to a more disguised but more risky 
transmission than economic capital. As the 
educational qualification, invested with the 
specific force of the official, becomes the con- 
dition for legitimate access to a growing num- 
ber of positions, particularly the dominant 
ones, the educational system tends increas- 
ingly to dispossess the domestic group of the 
monopoly of the transmission of power and 
privileges—and, among other things, of the 
choice of its legitimate heirs from among chil- 
dren of different sex and birth rank.” And 
economic capital itself poses quite different 
problems of transmission, depending on the 
particular form it takes. Thus, according to 
Grassby (1970), the liquidity of commercial 
capital, which gives immediate economic 
power and favors transmission, also makes it 
more vulnerable than landed property (or 
even real estate) and does not favor the estab- 
lishment of long-lasting dynasties. —. 
Because the question of the arbitrariness of 
appropriation arises most sharply in the 
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process of transmission—particularly at the 
time of succession, a critical moment for all 
power—every reproduction strategy is at the 
same time a legitimation strategy aimed at 
consecrating both an exclusive appropriation 
and its reproduction. When the subversive 
critique which aims to weaken the dominant 
class through the principle of its perpetuation 
by bringing to light the arbitrariness of the 
entitlements transmitted and of their trans- 
mission (such as the critique which the 
Enlightenment philosophes directed, in the 
name of nature, against the arbitrariness of 
birth) is incorporated in institutionalized 
mechanisms (for example, laws of inheri- 
tance) aimed at controlling the official, direct 
transmission of power and privileges, the 
holders of capital have an ever greater interest 
in resorting to reproduction strategies capable 
of ensuring better-disguised transmission, 
but at the cost of greater loss of capital, by 
exploiting the convertibility of the types of 
capital. Thus the more the official transmis- 
sion of capital is prevented or hindered, the 
more the effects of the clandestine circulation 
of capital in the form of cultural capital 
become determinant in the reproduction of 
the social structure. As an instrument of 
reproduction capable of disguising its own 
function, the scope of the educational system 
tends to increase, and together with this 
increase is the unification of the market in 
social qualifications which gives rights to 
occupy rare positions. 


1. This inertia, entailed by the tendency of the 
structures of capital to reproduce themselves 
in institutions or in dispositions adapted to the 
structures of which they are the product, is, of 
course, reinforced by a specifically political 
action of concerted conservation, i.e., of 
demobilization and depoliticization. The 
latter tends to keep the dominated agents in 
the state of a practical group, united only by 
the orchestration of their dispositions and 
condemned to function as an aggregate 
repeatedly performing discrete, individual 
acts (such as consumer or electoral choices). 

2. This is true of all exchanges between members 
of different fractions of the dominant class, 
possessing different types of capital. These 
range from sales of expertise, treatment, or 
other services which take the form of gift 
exchange and dignify themselves with the 
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21. 


other people's time (in the form of services). It 
may take the form either of increased spare 
time, secured by reducing the time consumed 
in activities en channeled aa pro- 
ducing the means of reproducing exist- 
ence of the domestic group, or of more intense 
use of the time so consumed, by recourse to 
other people’s labor or to devices and methods 
which are available only to those who have 
Spent time learning how to use them and which 
(like better transport or living close to the place 
of work) make it possible to save time. (This is 
in contrast to the cash savings of the poor, 
which are paid for in time—do-it-yourself, 
bargain hunting, etc.) None of this is true of 
mere economic capital; it is possession of 
cultural capital that makes it possible to derive 
greater profit not only from labor-time, by 
securing a higher yield from the same time, but 
also from spare time, and so to increase both 
economic and cultural capital. 

It goes without saying that the dominant frac- 
tions, who tend to place ever greater emphasis 
on educational investment, within an overall 
Strategy of asset diversification and of invest- 
ments aimed at combining security with high 
yield, have all sorts of ways of evading scholas- 
tic verdicts. The direct transmission of eco- 


nomic capital remains one of the principal 
means of reproduction, and the effect of social 
capital (‘a helping hand,’ ‘string-pulling,’ the 
‘old boy network’) tends to correct the effect of 
academic sanctions. Educational qualifications 
never function perfectly as currency. They are 
never entirely separable from their holders: 
their value rises in proportion to the value of 
their bearer, especially in the least rigid areas of 
the social structure. 
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Class and Pedagogies: Visible and Invisible 


I shall examine some of the assumptions and 
the cultural context of a particular form of 
preschool/infant school pedagogy, a form 
which has at least the following characteris- 
tics: 


1. Where the control of the teacher over the 
child is implicit rather than explicit. 

2. Where, ideally, the teacher arranges the 
context which the child is expected to re- 
arrange and explore. 

3. Where within this arranged context, the 
child apparently has wide powers over 
what he selects, over how he structures, 
and over the time scale of his activities. 

4. Where the child apparently regulates his 
own movements and social relationships. 

5. Where there is a reduced emphasis upon 
the transmission and acquisition of specific 
skills (see Note I). 

6. Where the criteria for evaluating the peda- 
gogy are multiple and diffuse and so not 
easily measured. 


Invisible Pedagogy and Infant Education 


One can characterise this pedagogy as an 
invisible pedagogy. In terms of the concepts of 
classification and frame, the pedagogy is 
realised through weak classification and weak 
frames. Visible pedagogies are realised 
through strong classification and strong 
frames. The basic difference between visible 
and invisible pedagogies is in the manner in 
which criteria are transmitted and in the 
degree of specificity of the criteria. The more 
implicit the manner of transmission and the 
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more diffuse the criteria the more invisible the 
pedagogy; the more specific the criteria, the 
more explicit the manner of their transmis- 
sion, the more visible the pedagogy. These 
definitions will be extended later in the paper. 
Ifthe pedagogy isinvisible, what aspects of the 
child have high visibility for the teacher? I 
suggest two aspects. The first arises out of an 
inference the teacher makes from the child’s 
ongoing behaviour about the developmental 
stage of the child. This inference is then 
referred to a concept of readiness. The second 
aspect of the child refers to his external behay- 
iour and is conceptualised by the teacher as 
busyness. The child should be busy doing 
things. These inner (readiness) and outer 
(busyness) aspects of the child can be trans- 
formed into one concept of ‘ready to do.’ The 
teacher infers from the ‘doing’ the state of 
‘readiness’ of the child as it is revealed in his 
present activity and as this state adumbrates 
future ‘doing.’ 

Wecan briefly note in passing a point which 
will be developed later. In the same way as the 
child’s reading releases the child from the 
teacher and socialises him into the privatised 
solitary learning of an explicit anonymous 
past (i.e. the textbook), so busy children (chil- 
dren doing) release the child from the teacher 
but socialise him into an ongoing inter- 
actional present in which the past is invisible 
and so implicit (i.e. the teachers’ pedagogical 
theory). Thus a non-doing child in the invisi- 
ble pedagogy is the equivalent of a non- 
reading child in the visible pedagogy. 
(However, a non-reading child may be at a 
greater disadvantage and experience greater 
difficulty than a ‘non-doing’ child.) 

"The concept basic to the invisible pedagogy 


From Basil Bernstein, Class, Codes and Control, Vol. 3 (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975), 116-56. Reprinted with 


permission. 
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is that of play. This is not the place to submit 
this concept to logical analysis, but a few 
points may be noted. 


1. Play is the means by which the child exter- 


4. The social basis of this theory of play is not 


an individualised act, but a personalised 
act; not strongly framed, but weakly 
framed encounters. Its social structure 
may be characterised as one of overt per- 


iorises himself to the teacher, Thus the 

more he plays and the greater the range of 

his activities, the more of the child is made 
available to the teacher’s screening. Thus, 
play is the fundamental concept with 

‘readiness’ and ‘doing’ as subordinate con- 

cepts. Although not all forms of doing are 

considered as play (hitting another child, 
for example) most forms can be so charac- 
terised. 

2. Play does not merely describe an activity, it 
also contains an evaluation of that activity. 
Thus, there is productive and less product- 
ive play, obsessional and free-ranging 
play, solitary and social play. Play is not 
only an activity, it entails a theory from 
which interpretation, evaluation and diag- 
nosis are derived and which also indicates a 
progression. A theory which the child can 
never know in the way a child can know the 
criteria which are realised in visible peda- 
gogy. Play implies a potentially all- 
embracing theory, for it covers nearly all if 
not all the child's doing and not doing. Asa 
consequence, a very long chain of inference 

has to be set up to connect the theory with 
any one exemplar (‘a doing’ or a ‘not 
doing’). The theory gives rise to a total— 
but invisible—surveillance of the child, 
because it relates his inner dispositions 
to all his external acts. The ‘spontaneity’ 
of the child is filtered through this sur- 
veillance and then implicitly shaped 
according to interpretation, evaluation and 
diagnosis. 

. Both the means and ends of play are mul- 
tipleand change with time. Because of this, 
the stimuli must be, on the whole, highly 
abstract, available to be contextualised by 
the child, and so the unique doing of each 
childis facilitated. Indeed, play encourages 

each child to make his own mark. Some- 
times, however, the stimulus may be very 
palpable when the child is invited to feel a 
leaf, or piece of velour, but what is expected 
is a unique response of the child to his 
own sensation. Whatis the code for reading 
the marks; a code the child can never know, 
bs implicitly acquires. How does he do 
this: 


sonalised organic solidarity, but covert 
mechanical solidarity. Visible pedagogies 
create social structures which may be char- 
acterised as covert individualised organic 
solidarity and overt mechanical solidarity.' 
(See later discussion.) 

5. In essence, play is work and work is play. 
We can begin to see here the class origins of 
thetheory. Forthe working class, work and 
play are very strongly classified and 
framed; for certain sub-groups of the mid- 
dle class, work and play are weakly classi- 
fied and weakly framed. For these 
sub-groups, no strict line may be drawn 
between work and play. Work carries what 
is often called ‘intrinsic’ satisfactions, and 
therefore is not confined to one context. 
However, from another point of view, work 
offers the opportunity of symbolic narcis- 
sism which combines inner pleasure and 
outer prestige. Work for certain sub- 
groups of the middle class is a personalised 
act in a privatised social structure. These 
points will be developed later. 


Theories of Learning and Invisible 
Pedagogy 


Weare now ina position to analyse the princi- 
ples underlying the selection of theories of 
learning which invisible pre-school infant 
school pedagogies will adopt. Such pedago- 
gies will adopt any theory of learning which 
has the following characteristics. 


1. The theories in general will be seeking uni- 
versals and thus are likely to be develop- 
mental and concerned with sequence. A 
particular context of learning is only of 
interest in as much as it throws light on a 
sequence. Such theories are likely to havea 
strong biological bias. 

2. Learning is a tacit, invisible act, its pro- 
gression is not facilitated by explicit public 
control. 

3, The theories will tend to abstract the 
child’s personal biography and local con- 
text from his cultural biography and insti- 
tutional context. 


4. In a sense, the theories see socialisers as 
potentially, if not actually, dangerous, as 
they embody an adult focused, therefore 
reified concept of the socialised. Exem- 
plary models are relatively unimportant 
and so the various theories in different 
ways point towards implicit rather than 
explicit hierarchical social relationships. 
Indeed, the imposing exemplar is trans- 
formed into a facilitator, 

5. Thus the theories can be seen as inter- 
rupters of cultural reproduction and there- 
fore have been considered by some as 
progressive or even revolutionary. Notions 
of child's time replace notions of adult's 
time, notions of child's space replace 
notions of adults space; facilitation 
replaces imposition and accommodation 
replaces domination. 


We now give a group of theories, which 
despite many differences fulfil at a most 
abstract level all or nearly all of the five condi- 
tions given previously: 


Table 3.1. Theories exhibiting the five conditions 


Piaget 1 2 3 45 
Freud 1 2 4$ 
Chomsky ay se ari veah: 
Ethological theories of 

critical learning 1 2 3 

Gestalt 2 3 45 


What is of interest is that these theories form 
rather a strange, if not contradictory group. 
"They are often selected to justify a specificele- 
ment of the pedagogy. They form ina way the 
theology of the infant school. We can see how 
the crucial concept of play and the subordi- 
nate concepts of readiness and doing fit well 
with the above theories. We can also note how 
the invisibility of the pedagogy fits with the 
invisible tacit act of learning. We can also see 
that the pre-school/infant school movement 
from one point of view is a progressive, revo- 
lutionary, colonising movement in its rela- 
tionships to parents, and in its relationship to 
educational levels above itself. It is antagonis- 
tic for different reasons to middle class (m.c.) 
and working class (w.c.) families, for both cre- 
ate a deformation of the child. It is antagonis- 
tic to educational levels above itself, because 
of its fundamental opposition to their con- 
cepts of learning and social relationships. We 
can note here that as a result the child is 
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abstracted from his family and his future edu- 
cational contexts. 

Of central importance is that this pedagogy 
brings together two groups of educationists 
who are at the extremes of the educational 
hierarchy, infant school teachers, and uni- 
versity teachers and researchers. The conse- 
quence has been to professionalise and raise 
the status of the pre-school/infant school 
teacher; a status not based upon a specific 
competence, a status based upon a weak edu- 
cational identity (no subject). The status of 
the teachers from this point of view is based 
upon a diffuse, tacit, symbolic control which 
is legitimised bya closed explicit ideology, the 
essence of weak classification and weak 
frames. 


Class and the Invisible Pedagogy 


From our previous discussion, we can abstract 
the following: 


1. The invisible pedagogy is an interrupter 
system, both in relation to the family and in 
its relation to other levels of the educational 
heriarchy. 

2. It transforms the privatised social struc- 
tures and cultural contexts of visible 
pedagogies into a personalised social 
structure and personalised cultural con- 
texts. 

3. Implicit nurture reveals unique nature. 


The question is what is it interrupting? The 

invisible pedagogy was first institutionalised in 

the private sector fora fraction of the m.c.—the 

new m.c. If the ideologies of the old m.c. were 

institutionalised in the public schools and 

through them into the grammar schools, so the 

ideology of the new m.c. was first institution- 

alised in private pre-schools, then private/pub- 

lic secondary schools, and finally into the state 

system, at the level of the infant school. Thus 

the conflict between visible and invisible peda- 

gogies, from this point of view, between strong 
and weak classification and frames, is an ideo- 
logical conflict within the m.c. The ideologies 
of education are still the ideologies of class. The 
old m.c. were domesticated through the strong 
classification and frames of the family and pub- 
lic schools, which attempted, often very suc- 
cessfully, cultural reproduction. But what 
social type was reproduced? 
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We know that every industrialised society 
produces organic solidarity. Now Durkheim, 
it seems to me, was concerned with only one 
form of such solidarity—the form which cre- 
ated individualism. Durkheim was interested 
in the vicissitudes of the types as their classifi- 
cation and framing were no longer, or only 
weakly, morally integrated, or when the indi- 
vidual’s relation to the classification and 
frames underwent a change. His analysis is 
based upon the old m.c. He did not denen 
although his conceptual procedures make this 
possible, a form of organic solidarity based 
upon weak classification and weak frames; 
that is, a form of solidarity developed by the 
new m.c. Durkheim’s organic solidarity refers 
to individuals in privatised class relationships; 
the second form of organic solidarity refers to 
persons in privatised class relationships. The 
second form of organic solidarity celebrates 
the apparent release, not of the individual, but 
of the persons and new forms of social control 
(see Note II). Thus, we can distinguish indi- 
vidualised and personalised forms of organic 
solidarity within the m.c., each with their own 
distinctive and conflicting ideologies and each 
with their own distinctive and conflicting 
forms of socialisation and symbolic reality.* 
These two forms arise out of developments of 
the division of labour within class societies, 
Durkheim’s individualised organic solidarity 
developed out of the increasing complexity of 
the economic division of labour; personalised 
organic solidarity, it is suggested, develops 
out of increases in the complexity of the divi- 
sion of labour of cultural or symbolic control 
which the new m.c. have appropriated. The 
new m.c. is an interrupter system, clearly not 
of class relationships, but of the form of their 
reproduction. In Bourdieu’s terms, there has 
been a change in habitus, but not in function. 
This change in habitus has had far-reaching 
effects on the selective institutionalisation of 
symbolic codes and codings in the areas of sex, 
aesthetics, and upon preparing and repairing 
agencies, such as the family, school, and men- 
tal hospitals. In all these areas there has been a 
shift towards weak classification and frames 
(see Note III). 

This conflict within the m.c. is realised 
sharply in different patterns of the socialisa- 

tion of the young. In the old m.c., socialisation 
is into strong classification and strong fram- 
ing, where the boundaries convey tacitly crit- 
ical condensed messages, In the new m.c., 


socialisation is into weak classification and 

weak frames, which promote, through the 

explicitness of the communication code, far 

greater ambiguity and drive this class to make 

visible the ideology of its socialisation; crucial 

to this ideology is the concept of the person not 

of the individual. Whereas the concept of the 

individual leads to specific, unambiguous role 

identities and relatively inflexible role perfor- 

mances, the concept of the person leads to 

ambiguous personal identity and flexible role 
performances. Both the old and the new m.c. 

draw upon biological theories, but of very dif- 

ferent types. The old m.c. held theories which 

generated biologically fixed types, where vari- 
ety of the type constituted a threat to cultural 

reproduction. The new m.c. also hold theories 

which emphasise a fixed biological type, but 

they also hold that the type is capable of great 
variety. This, in essence, is a theory which 
points towards social mobility—towards a 
meritocracy. For the old m.c., variety must be 
severely reduced in order to ensure cultural 
reproduction; for the new m.c., the variety 
must be encouraged in order to ensure inter- 
ruption. Reproduction and interruption are 
created by variations in the strength of classi- 
fications and frames (see Note IV). As these 
weaken, so the socialisation encourages more 
of the socialised to become visible, his unique- 
ness to be made manifest. Such socialisation is 
deeply penetrating, more total as the surveil- 
lance becomes more invisible. This is the basis 
of control which creates personalised organic 
solidarity. Thus the forms of socialisation 
within these two conflicting fractions of the 
m.c. are the origins of the visible and invisible 
pedagogies of the school. We have a homo- 
logue between the interruption of the new 
m.c. of the reproduction of the old and the 
interruption of the new educational pedagogy 
of the reproduction of the old; between the 
conflict within the m.c. and the conflict 
between the two pedagogies: yet it is the con- 
flict between and interruption of forms of 
transmission of class relationships. This point 
we will now develop. The new m.c. like the 
Proponents of the invisible pedagogy are 
caught in a contradiction; for their theories are 
at variance with their objective class relation- 
ship. A deep rooted ambivalence is the ambi- 
ence of this group. On the one hand, they 
stand for variety against inflexibility, expres- 
sion against repression, the inter-personal 
against the inter-positional; on the other 


hand, there is the grim obduracy of the divi- 
sion of labour and of the narrow pathways to 
its positions of power and prestige. Under 
individualised organic solidarity, property 
has an essentially physical nature, however, 
with the development of personalised organic 
solidarity, although property in the physical 
sense remains crucial, it has been partly psy- 
chologised and appears in the form of owner- 
ship of valued skills made available in 
educational institutions. Thus, ifthe new m.c. 
is to repeat its position in the class structure, 
then appropriate secondary socialisation into 
privileged education becomes crucial. But as 
the relation between education and occupa- 
tion becomes more direct and closer in time 
then the classifications and frames increase in 
strength. Thus the new m.c. take up some 
ambivalent enthusiasm for the invisible peda- 
gogy for the early socialisation of the child, but 
settle for the visible pedagogy of the secondary 
school. And it will continue to do this until the 
University moves to a weaker classification 
anda weaker framing of its principles of trans- 
mission and selection. On the other hand, they 
are among the leaders of the movement to 
institutionalise the invisible pedagogy in State 
pre-schools and often for its colonisation of 
the primary school and further extension into 
the secondary school. And this can be done 
with confidence for the secondary school is 
likely to provide both visible and invisible 
pedagogies,’ The former for the m.c. and the 
latter for the w.c. 


Symbolic Control and the Identifica- 
tion of the New Middle Class 


However a ruling class is defined, it has a rela- 
tively direct relationship to the means and 
forms of production, but a relatively indirect 
relationship to the means and forms of cul 

reproduction. It is the various strata of the 
middle class which have a direct relationship 
to the means and forms of cultural reproduc- 
tion, but only an indirect relationship to the 
means and forms of production. What we call 
here the old middle class, essentially nine- 
teenth-century, based itself on the ideology of 
radical individualism (a form of integration 
referred to as individualised organic solidar- 
ity), whether its functions were entrepreneur- 
ial or professional. The ideology of radical 
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individualism presupposes explicit and unam- 
biguous values. It is this clarity in values which 
is fundamental to the transmission and repro- 
duction of visible pedagogies. The licit 
haahine peitgieliequiraJegi- 
imation based upon explicit and unambiguous 

values. The new middle class as a structure is a 

middle-late twentieth century formation, aris- 

ing out of the scientific organisation of work. 

The new middle class is both a product and 

of the related expansion of education 
and fields of symbolic control. It is ambigu- 
ously located in the classstructure (Bowles and 

Gintis 1976). The ambiguity of the location is 

probably related to an ambiguity in its values 

and purpose. Such ambiguity shifts the 
modality of social control. Invisible peda- 
gogies rest upon implicit hierarchies, which do 
not require legitimation by explicit and unam- 

i values. The form of integration of this 
fraction shifts to personalised organic solidar- 
ity. This fraction of the middle class can be 
regarded as the disseminators of new forms of 
social control. The opposition between frac- 
tions of the middle class is not an opposition 
about radical change in class structure, but an 
opposition based upon conflicting forms of 
social control. We shall offer a classification of 
the agencies/agents of symbolic control. 

1. Regulators: Members of the legal system, 
Police, Prison Service, Church. 

2. Repairers: Members of the medical/psy- 
chiatric services and their derivatives; 
social services. 

3. Diffusers: Teachers at all levels and in all 
areas. Mass and specialised media. 

4. Shapers: Creators of what counts as devel- 
opments within or change of symbolic 
forms, in the arts and sciences, including 
their agents of distribution, e.g. musicians, 
actors, producers, etc. 

5. Executors: Civil Service—Bureaucrats. 


Whilst it is true that category (1)—Regula- 
tors—might well be classified as maintainers, 
we want to emphasise that they play an impor- 
tant legal role in regulating the flow of people, 
acts, ideas. In the same way, some repairers 
may well have more of the function of regula- 
tors (in the above sense) than repairers. Fur- 
ther, each category has both its own hierarchy 
and its own internal ideological conflicts. 
In the same way, there may well be ideo- 
logical conflicts between the categories which 
unite agents occupying dissimilar or similar 
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positions in the respective hierarchies. Whilst 

we can distinguish the structure of integra- 

tion, social control and processes of transmis- 

sion which characterise the new middle class, 

the agents will be found in different propor- 

tions in different levels of the hierarchy in 

each category. This is a matter of continuing 

research. It is a matter of some importance 

(following Bourdieu) to consider the underly- 

ing structure of the cultural field of reproduc- 

tion constituted by the agents and agencies of 
symbolic control, the underlying structure of 
the interrelationships of agents and agencies 
and the forms of symbolic control. Agents may 
bestrongly or weakly classified in terms of the 
extent of their activity in more than one cate- 
gory and they may employ strong or weak 

framing procedures. The classification and 
framing analysis may be applied within a cate- 
gory or between categories. The analysis in this 
paper is focussing upon changes in the form of 
transmission. 


BRIEF DISCUSSION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
1. Regulators: These are the agencies and 
agents whose function is to define, monitor 
and maintain the limits of persons and 
activities. Why place the official religious 
agencies with regulators? These agencies at 
one time both informed and legitimised the 
features of the legal system. Today the rela- 
tionship between official religious agencies 
and the legal system is more complex. The 
role of official religious agencies as moral 
regulators has been considerably weak- 
ened, although in certain societies, official 
religious agencies have been active in sup- 
porting those who wish to change the sys- 
tem of regulation (e.g, the Roman Catholic 
Church in Latin America). Official reli- 
gious agencies have been grouped with the 
structure of legal agencies because of their 
function as regulating agencies of symbolic 
control. 

. Repairers: These are the agencies and 
agents whose function is to prevent, or 
repair, or isolate what counts as break- 
downs in the body, mind, social relation- 
ships. As we have mentioned in the text, at 
different times and in different societies 
some repairers may well act as regulators, 
at other times sub-groups may well be in 
conflict with regulators. 

3. Diffusers: These are the agencies and 

agents whose function is to disseminate 


N 


certain principles, practices, activities, 
symbolic forms, or to appropriate princi- 
ples and practices, symbolic forms for the 
purpose of inducing consumption of sym- 
bolic forms, goods, services or activities. 

4. Shapers: These are the agencies and 
agents whose function is the developing of 
what counts as changing, crucial symbolic 
codes in the arts or sciences. The problem 
here is that at certain levels there is an 
overlap with diffusers. We would argue 
that film producers, gallery owners, the- 
atre owners, publishers, are an important 
sub-set of diffusers on the grounds that 
they operate specialised media. However, 
what do we do with performers (actors, 
musicians, dancers) and specialised crit- 
ics? I think we would argue that perform- 
ers should be classified as diffusers and 
specialised critics should be classified as 
shapers. 

5. Executors: These are the agencies and 
agents whose function is administrative. 
The crucial agency here is the Civil Service 
and Local Government, although it is 
important to point out that they exist as 
agents in the above agencies. 


We have left out the whole area of sport, which 
is undoubtedly a crucial agency in its own 
right, for the following reason. The classifica- 
tion has been set up in order to examine 
changes in the form of symbolic control crucial 
to the problem of the relationship between 
class and cultural reproduction. From this 
point of view, and only from this point of view, 
Sport is not a crucial agency. 


The Class Assumptions of Pedagogies 


WOMEN AS CRUCIAL PREPARING AGENTS OF 
CULTURAL REPRODUCTION WITHIN THE MIDDLE 
CLASS (SEE NOTE V) 

The shift from individualised to personalised 
organic solidarity in the m.c. changes the 
structure of family relationships and in partic- 
ular the role of the woman in socialising the 
child. Historically, under individualised 
organic solidarity the mother is not important 
as a transmitter of physical or symbolic prop- 
erty. She is almost totally abstracted from the 
means of reproduction of either physical or 
symbolic property. The caring for and prepa- 
ration of the children is delegated to others— 
nanny, governess, tutor. She is essentially a 


domestic administrator and it follows she can 
only be a model for her daughter. The woman 
was capable of cultural reproduction for often 
she possessed a more sensitive awareness and 
understanding of the general literature of the 
period than her husband. This concept of the 
abstracted maternal function perhaps reap- 
pears in the conceptof the pre-school assistant 
as a baby-minder and the governess as the 
teacher of elementary competences. Thus 
individualised organicsolidarity might gener- 
ate two models for the early education by 
women of the child; 
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Fig. 3.1. Early education by women of the child 


Initially, with individualised organic soli- 
darity, property has a physical basis, existing 
in forms of capital where ownership and con- 
trol are combined. Access to, and reproduc- 
tion of class position here is related to access to 
and ownership of capital. Although there is 
clearly a link between class and forms of edu- 
cation, education in itself plays a relatively 
minor role in creating access to and reproduc- 
tion of class position. However, with devel- 
oped forms of capitalism, not only do 
management functions become divorced 
from ownership, but there is an expansion of 
social control positions which have their basis 
in specialised forms of communication, more 
and more available from the expanding sys- 
tem of education. With this extension and dif- 
ferentiation of control functions the basis of 
property becomes partly psychologised, and 
its basis is located in ownership of specialised 
forms of communication. These in turn have 
their origin in specialised forms of interaction 
initiated, developed and focussed very early in 
the child's life. The role of the mother in the 
rearing of her children undergoes a qualitative 
change. The mother is transformed intoa cru- 
cial preparing agent of cultural reproduction 
who provides access to symbolic forms and 
shapes the dispositions of her children so that 
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they are better able to exploit the possibilities 
of public education. We can see an integration 
of maternal functionsas the basis of class posi- 
tion becomes psychologised. Delegated mater- 
nal caring and preparation becomes maternal 
caring and preparation. What is of interest 
here Ed the form of 
the preparation. According to the thesis, the 
form may be constituted by either a visible or 
an invisible . The old middle class 
perpetuated itself through a visible pedagogy 
whereas the new middle class, the bearers of 
the structures of personalised organic solidar- 
ity, developed invisible pedagogies. 

With the shift from individualised to per- 
sonalised organic solidarity within fractions of 
the middle class, the woman is transformed 
into a crucial preparing agent of cultural 
reproduction. There is, however, a contradic- 
tion in her structural relationships. Unlike the 
mother in a context of individualised solidar- 
ity (visible pedagogy) sheis unable to get away 
from her child. The weak classification and 
framing of her child rearing firmly anchor her 
to her child (see 3 below). For such a mother, 
interaction and surveillance are totally 
demanding, whilst at the same time her own 
socialisation into both a personal and an occu- 
pational identity points her away from the 
family. These tensions may be partly resolved 
by placing the child early in a pre-school, 
which faithfully reproduces the ambience of 
herownchild rearing. The infant school, how- 
ever, may amplify the messages, and wish to 
extend them into the junior school. Here we 
can see a second contradiction for such an 
amplification brings the middle class mother 
and the school into conflict. The public exam- 
ination system is based upon a visible peda- 

realised through strong classification and 
relatively stronger framing. It is this pedagogy 
which generates symbolic property, the means 
whereby class position is reproduced. If access 
to a visible pedagogy is delayed too long, then 
examination success may be in danger. 

The argument here is that an invisible ped- 
agogy is based upona concept of the woman as 
a particular preparing agent of cultural repro- 
duction. An agent having its origins in a par- 
ticular fraction of the middle class. 

We will now turn to more specific class 
assumptions of invisible pedagogy. 


CONCEPT OF TIME 
In the first place, invisible pedagogies are 
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based upon a middle class concept of time 
because they pre-suppose a long educational 
life. Ifall children left school at fourteen, there 
would be no invisible pedagogies. Visible ped- 
agogies are regulated by explicit sequencing 
rules; that is the progression of the transmis- 
sion is ordered in time by explicit rules. In a 
school the syllabus regulates the progression 
of a subject and the curriculum regulates the 
relationships between subjects amd those 
selected as appropriate for given ages. The 
sequencing rules, when they are explicit, 
define the future expected states of the child's 
consciousness and behaviours. However, in 
the case of invisible pedagogies the sequenc- 
ingrulesare not explicit, they are implicit. The 
progression of the transmission is based upon 
theories of the child's inner development 
(cognitive, moral, emotional, etc.). The 
sequencing rules are derived from particular 
theories of child development. In the case of 
invisible pedagogies, it is totally impossible 
for the child to know or be aware of the princi- 
ples of the progression. He/she cannot know 
the principles of his/her own development as 
these are expressed in the regulating theories. 
Only the transmitter knows the principle, the 
sequencing rules. The sequencing rules are 
implicit in the transmission rather than 
explicit. We can generalise and say that the 
sequencing rules of a transmission define its 
time dimension. However, they do more than 
this. In as much as they regulate future 
expected states of consciousness and behav- 
iours they define what the child is expected to 
be at different points of time. In which case 
they define the concept of child. It follows that 
because visible and invisible pedagogies are 
regulated by different, indeed from one point 
of view, opposing sequencing rules, then they 
entail different concepts of time and they also 
are based upon different concepts of child. 
Visible and invisible pedagogies are based 
upon different concepts of childhood and its 
progressive transformation, which have their 
origin in different fractions of the middle 
class, 


CONCEPTS OF SPACE 

In the first place, invisible pedagogies require 
for their transmission a different material 
structure from the material structure upon 
which a visible pedagogy is based. A visible 
pedagogy requires only a very small fixed 


space; essentially a table, a book anda chair. Its 
material structure is remarkably cheap. How- 
ever, in order for the material base to be 
exploited, it still requires a form of acquisition 
regulated by an elaborated code. However, in 
the case of an invisible pedagogy, its material 
basis is a very much larger surface. Consider 
the large sheets of paper, the space demands of 
its technology, bricks, kits for doing the cre- 
ativity thing, an assembly of media whereby 
the child’s consciousness may be uniquely 
revealed. The technology requires a relatively 
large space for the child. In this sense the pro- 
duction of an invisible pedagogy in the home 
cannot be effected in an overcrowded, materi- 
ally inadequate home. However, invisible 
pedagogies are based upon a concept of space 
which is more fundamental. Visible pedago- 
gies are realised through strongly classified 
space, that is, there are very strong boundaries 
between one space and another and the control 
of the spaces are equally strongly classified. 
Rooms in the house have specialised func- 
tions, seating arrangements for example at 
meals are specific to classes of person— 
mother, father, children, there are explicit, 
strongly marked boundaries regulating the 
movement in space of persons at different 
times. Further, the contents of different 
spaces are not interchangeable, e.g. dining 
spaces are dining spaces, children's areas and 
contents are children's areas and contents, the 
kitchenisthe kitchen, etc. The explicit hierar- 
chy of a visible pedagogy creates spaces and 
relationships between spaces which carry a 
specific set of symbolic messages—all illus- 
trating the principle—things must be kept 
apart. 

However, in the case of invisible pedago- 
gies space has a different symbolic signifi- 
cance, for here spaces and their contents are 
relatively weakly classified. The controls over 
flow of persons and objects between spaces are 
much weaker. This means that the potential 
space available to the child is very much greater. 
The privacy embodied in space regulated by 
visible pedagogies is considerably reduced. 
Architects tend to call the spatial organisation 
ofinvisible pedagogies ‘open-plan living.’ The 
child learns to understand the possibilities of such 
weakly classified spaces and the rules upon which 
such learning is based. We can point out in pass- 
ing the irony of, on the one hand, an invisible 
pedagogy, but on the other the fact of the 
continuous visibility of persons and their 


behaviour: the possibility of continuous sur- 
veillance. Invisible pedagogies are based upon 
concepts of space derived from a fraction of 
the middle class. 


CONCEPT OF SOCIAL CONTROL 
Where the pedagogy is visible the hierarchy is 
explicit, space and time are regulated by 
explicit principles, there are strong bound- 
aries between spaces, times, acts, communica- 
tions. The power realised by the hierarchy 
maintains the strong boundaries, the apart- 
ness of things. As the child learns these rules, 
he acquires the classification. An infringe- 
ment of the classification is immediately visi- 
ble, for any infringement signals something is 
out of place, communication, act, person or 
object. The task is to get the child to accept 
(not necessarily to understand) the ordering 
principles. This can be accomplished (not 
always necessarily) by linking infringements 
with an explicit calculus of punishment and 
relatively simple announcements of proscrib- 
ing and prescribing rules. Motivation is 
increased by a gradual widening of privileges 
through age. The hierarchy is manifest in the 
classifications, in the strong boundaries, 
within the insulations. The language of social 
control is relatively restricted and the relation- 
ships of control, explicitly hierarchical. 
However, where the pedagogy is invisible, 
the hierarchy is implicit, space and time are 
weakly classified. This social structure does 
not create in its symbolic arrangements strong 
boundaries which carry critical messages of 
control. Because the hierarchy is implicit 
( which does not mean it is not there, only that the 
form of its realisation is different) there is a rela- 
tive absence of strongly marked regulation of 
the child’s acts, communication, objects, 
spaces, times and progression. In what lies the 
control? We will suggest that control inheres 
in elaborated inter-personal communication in a 
context where maximum surveillance is possi- 
ble. /n other words, control is vested in the process 
L inter-personal — A eiae 
uffétion of language is of special significance 
and its eealindticd iof an elaborated form in 
contrast to the more restricted form of com- 
munication where the pedagogy is visible. 
The form of transmission of an invisible ped- 
agogy encourages more of the child to be made 
public and so more of the child is available for 
direct and indirect surveillance and control. 
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Thus invisible pedagogies realise specific 
modalities of social control which have their 
origins in a particular fraction of the middle 
class. 

We have attempted to make explicit four 
class assumptions underlying the transmis- 
sion of an invisible pedagogy. 


1. It presupposes a particular concept of the 
mother as a crucial preparing agent of cul- 
tural reproduction. 

. It presupposes a particular concept of 
time. 

. It presupposes a particular concept of 
space. 

4. It presupposes a particular form of social 
control—which inheres in interpersonal 
communication (elaborated code— person 
focused). 


The educational consequences of an invisi- 
ble pedagogy will be, according to this thesis, 
crucially different depending upon the social 
class position of the child. 

We started this section by abstracting the 
following points from our initial discussion of 
the invisible pedagogy. 

1. The invisible pedagogy is an interrupter 
system, both in relation to the home and in 
relation to other levels of the educational 
hierarchy. 

2. It transforms the privatised social struc- 
ture and cultural contents of visible peda- 
gogies into a personalised social structure 
and personalised cultural contents. 

. It believes that implicit nurture reveals 
unique nature. 


We have argued that this pedagogy is one of 
the realisations of the conflict between the old 
and the new middleclass, which in turn has its 
social basis in the two different forms of 
organic solidarity, individualised and person- 
alised; that these two forms of solidarity arise 
out of differences in the relation to and the 
expansion of the division of labour within the 
middle class; that the movement from indi- 
vidualised to personalised interrupts the form 
of the reproduction of class relationships; that 
such an interruption gives rise to different 
forms of primary socialisation within the mid- 
dle class; that the form of primary socialisation 
within the middle class is the model for 
primary socialisation into the school; that 
there are contradictions within personalised 
organic solidarity which create deeply felt 
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ambiguities; as a consequence, the outcomes 
of the form of the socialisation are less certain. 
The contemporary new middle class are 
unique, for in the socialisation of their young 
is a sharp and penetrating contradiction 
between a subjective personal identity and an 
objective privatised identity; between the 
release of the person and the hierarchy of 
class. The above can be represented diagram- 
matically: 


Fig.3.2. Socialization ofthe young of the contem- 
porary new middle class 


Whereas it is possible for school and Univer- 
sity to change the basis of its solidarity from 
individualistic to personalised, i.e. to relax its 
classification and frames, it is more difficult 
for those agencies to change their privatising 
function, i.e. the creation of knowledge as pri- 
vate property. It by no means follows that a 
shift to personalised organic solidarity will 
change the privatising function. Indeed, even 
theshift in the form of solidarity is more likely 
to occur in that part of the educational system 
which creates no private property, as in the 
case of the education of the lower working 
class, or in the education of the very young. 
We are then left with the conclusion that the 
major effects of this change in solidarity will 
be in the areas of condensed communication 
(sex, art, style) and in the form of social control 
(from explicit to implicit). 


CLASS, CULTURE, POWER, AND CONFLICT > -| 
This shift from visible to invisible pedagogies 
at the pre- and primary levels of education 
changes the relationships between the family 
and the school. We have already noted the 
ambiguous attitude of the m.c. to such a shift. 
In the case of the w.c., the change is more rad- 
ical. The weak classification and weak framing 
of the invisible pedagogy potentially make 
possible the inclusion of the culture of the 
family and the community. Thus the experi- 
ence of the child and his everyday world could 
be psychologically active in the classroom and 
if this were to be the case, then the school 
would legitimise rather than reject the class- 
culture of the family. In as much as the pacing 
of the knowledge to be transmitted is relaxed 
and the emphasis upon early attainment of 
specific competencies is reduced, then the 
progression is less marked by m.c. assump- 
tions. In the case of visible pedagogies earl 
reading and especially writing are essential. 
Once the child can read and write such acts 
free the teacher but of more importance, once 
the child can read he can be given a book, and 
once he is given a book he is wellon the way to 
managing the role of the solitary privatised 
educational relationship. The book is the 
preparation for receiving the past realised in 
the text book. And the text book in turn tacitly 
transmits the ideology of the collection code: 
for it epitomises strong classification and 
strong frames, The text book orders know- 
ledge according to an explicit progression, it 
provides explicit criteria, it removes uncer- 
tainties and announces hierarchy. It gives the 
child an immediate index of where he stands 
in relation to others in the progression. It is 
therefore a silent medium for creating com- 
petitive relationships. Thus socialisation into 
the textbook is a critical step towards sociali- 
sation into the collection code. The stronger 
the collection code, that is the stronger classi- 
fication and frames, the greater the emphasis 
on early reading and writing. The m.c. child is 
prepared for this emphasis, but not so in the 
case of the w.c. child. The weakening of clas- 
sification and frames reduces the significance 
of the textbook and transforms the impersonal 
past into a personalised present. It would 
appear that the invisible pedagogy carries a 
beneficial potential for w.c. children, How- 
ever, because the form we are discussing has 
its origins in a fraction of the m.c., this poten- 
tial may not be actualised. 


This point we will now develop. From the 
point of view of w.c. parents, the visible ped- 
agogy of the collection code at the primary 
level is immediately understandable. The 
basic competencies which it is transmitting of 
reading, writing, and counting, in an ordered 
explicit sequence, make sense. The failures 
of the children are the children's failures not 
the school's for the school is apparently car- 
rying out impersonally its function. The 
school’s form of social control does not inter- 
fere with the social control of the family. The 
infant school teacher will not necessarily 
have high status as the competencies she is 
transmitting are, in principle, possible also 
for the mother. In this sense, there is sym- 
bolic continuity (or rather extension) 
between the w.c. home and the school. How- 
ever, in the case of the invisible pedagogy, 
there is possibly a sharp discontinuity. The 
competencies and their progression disap- 
pear, the form of social control may well be at 
variance with the home. The theory of the 
invisible pedagogy may not be known by the 
mother or may be imperfectly understood. 
The lack of stress on competencies may ren- 
der the child a less effective (useful) member 
ofthe family, e.g. running errands, etc. How- 
ever, there is a more fundamental source of 
tension. The invisible pedagogy contains a 
different theory of transmission and a new 
technology, which views the mother's own 
informal teaching, where it occurs, or the 
mother's pedagogical values, as irrelevant if 
not downright harmful. There are new read- 
ing schemes, new mathematics replace arith- 
metic, an expressive aesthetic style replaces 
one which aims at facsimile. If the mother is 
to be helpful, she must be re-socialized or 
kept out of the way. If it is the former or the 
latter, then the power relationships have 
changed between home and school: for the 
teacher has the power and the mother is as 
much a pupil as the pupil. This in turn may 
disturb theauthority relationships within the 
home: this disturbance is further facilitated 
by the use of implicit forms of social control 
of the school. Even if the pedagogy draws its 
contents from the class culture, basic forms 
of discontinuity still exist. If the mother 
wishes to understand the theory of the invis- 
ible pedagogy, then she may well find herself 
at the mercy of complex theories of child 
development. Indeed, whichever way the 
w.c. mother turns, the teacher has the power: 
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although the mother may well be deeply sus- 
picious of the whole ambiance.* 

Where, as in the case of the visible peda- 
gogy there are, for the w.c. relative to the m.c., 
implicit forms of discontinuity and explicit 
forms of inequality in the shape of the holding 
power of the school over its teachers, the size 
of class and possibly streaming: in the case of 
the invisible pedagogy, there is also an explicit 
symbolic discontinuity which may well go 
with inequalities in provision and quality of 
teaching staff. The teacher also has difficul- 
ties, because the invisible pedagogy presup- 
poses a particular form of maternal primary 
socialisation and a small class of pupils and a 
particular architecture. Where these are 
absent, the teacher may well find great diffi- 
culty. Ideally, the invisible pedagogy frees the 
teacher so that time is available for ameliorat- 
ing the difficulties of any one child, but if the 
class is large, the socialisation, from the point 
of view ofthe school, inadequate, the architec- 
ture inappropriate, then such individual assis- 
tance becomes infrequent and problematic. 
Here again we can see that such a pedagogy, if 
it is to be successfully implemented in its own 
terms, necessarily requires minimally the 
same physical conditions of the middle class 
school. Itisan expensive pedagogy because it is 
derived from an expensive class: the middle 
class. 

From the point of view of the middle class, 
there is at least an intellectual understanding 
of the invisible pedagogy, if not always an 
acceptance of its values and practice. Further, 
if the middle class child is not obtaining the 
basic competencies at the rate the mother 
expects, an educational support system can be 
organized through private coaching or 
through the mother's own efforts. The power 
relationships between the middle class 
mother and the teacher are less tipped in 
favour ofthe teacher. Finally, the middle class 
mother always has the choice of the private 
school or of moving near a state school of her 
choice. However, because of the middle class 
mother’s concept of the function of secondary 
education, sheis likely to be anxious about the 
acquisition of basic competencies and this will 
bring her into conflict with the school at some 
point. 

Finally, in as much as age and sex statuses 
within the family are strongly classified and 
ritualised, then it is likely that the acquisition, 
progression and evaluation of competencies 
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obtained within the school will become part of 
the markers of age and sex status within the 
family. For example, there is a radical change 
in the status and concept of the child when he 
is transformed into a pupil. Now to the extent 
that the infant/primary school fails to utilise 
age and sex as allocating categories either for 
the acquisition and progression of competen- 
cies or for the allocation of pupils to groups 
and spaces, then the school is weakening the 
function of these categories in the family and 
community. Visible pedagogies not only rein- 
force age and sex classification, they also pro- 
vide markers for progression within them. 
Invisible pedagogies are likely to weaken such 
classifications and in as much as they do this 
they transform the concept of the child and 
the concepts of age and sex status. 


CLASS, PEDAGOGY, AND EVALUATION 
Interesting questions arise over the system of 
evaluating the pupils. Where the pedagogy 
is visible an ‘objective’ grid exists for the eval- 
uation of the pupils in the form of (a) clear 
criteria and (b) a delicate measurement proce- 
dure. The child receives a grade or its equiva- 
lent for any valued performance. Further, 
where the pedagogy is visible, it is likely to be 
standardized and so schools are directly com- 
parable as to their successes and failures. The 
profile of the pupil may be obtained by looking 
across his grades. The pupil knows where he 
is, the teacher knows where he is and so do the 
parents. The parents havea yardstick forcom- 
paring schools. When children change 
schools they can be slotted into place accord- 
ing to their academic profile. Further, itis dif- 
ficult for the parent to argue about the profile 
for it is ‘objective.’ Clearly, there are subjec- 
tive elements in the grading of the children, 
but these are masked by the apparent objectiv- 
ity of the grid. In the case of invisible pedago- 
gies, no such grid exists. The evaluation 
procedures are multiple, diffuse and not easily 
subject to apparently precise measurement. 
This makes comparison between pupils com- 
plex and also comparisons between schools.’ 
Firstly, the invisible pedagogy does not give 
rise to progression of a group, but is based 
upon progression ofa person. Secondly, there 
is likely to be considerable variation between 
infant/pre-school groups within the general 
form of the pedagogy. There is less difficulty 
in slotting a child into a new school because 


there is no explicit slot for him. Thus the 
mother is less able to ne the child’s 
rogress and as a consequence she cannot pro- 
vide specific educational support. She would be 
forced into providing a general educational 
milieu in the home and this she may only be 
able to do if she had fully internalised the 
invisible pedagogy’s theoretical basis. As we 
have previously argued, this is less likely to be 
the case where the parents are working class. 
Thus these parents are cut off from the evalu- 
ation of the child’s progress. More, they are 
forced to accept what the teacher counts as 
Progress. n iD 
Because an apparently objective grid exists 
for the evaluation of the visible pedagogies, 
then this grid acts selectively on those disposi- 
tions ofthe child which become candidates for 
labelling by the teacher. Clearly motivation 
and interest are probably relevant to any ped- 
agogy, but their significance will vary with the 
pedagogy, and certainly their consequences. 
In the case of visible pedagogies, the behav- 
iour of the child is focused on the teacher 
so that, in this case, attentiveness to, co- 
operation with, the teacher become relevant: 
persistence and carefulness are also valued by 
the teacher. Further, it is possible for there to 
bea conflict between the child’s academic pro- 
file and the teacher's evaluation of his attitudes 
and motivation. These objective and subjec- 
tive criteria may have different consequences 
for different class groups of pupils. Either cri- 
teria, irrespective of their validity, are likely to 
be understood by working class parents. In the 
case of invisible pedagogy, as more of the child 
is made available, and, because of the theory 
which guides interpretation, diagnosis and 
evaluation, a different class of acts and dispo- 
sitions of the child become relevant. In the 
case of visible pedagogies we have argued that 
the attention of the child is focused on the 
teacher, however, in the case of invisible 
pedagogies the attention of the teacher is 
focused on the whole child: in its total doing 
and ‘not doing." This can lead to discrepancies 
between the teacher’s and parents’ views of 
the child unless the parents share the teacher's 
theory. Indeed it is possible that the disposi- 
tions and acts which are subject to evaluation 
by the teacher may be considered by some par- 
ents as irrelevant or intrusive or inaccurate or 
all three. Where this occurs the child’s behav- 
iour is being shaped by conflicting criteria. 
From the point of view of the teacher, the 


child becomes an innovating message to the 
home. The invisible pedagogy is not only an 
interrupter system in the context of educa- 
tional practice, but italso transforms the child 
under certain conditions, into an innovating 
message to the family. 

This pedagogy is likely to lead to a change 
in the school’s procedures of evaluation, both 
objective and subjective. Where the pedagogy 
is visible, there is a profile which consists of 
the grading of specific competencies and a 
profile which consists of the grading of the 
child’s motivation and work attitudes. It is 
likely that the latter will consist of rather 
short, somewhat stereotyped unexplicated 
judgements. In the case of invisible pedago- 
gies, these highly condensed, unexplicated 
but public judgements, are likely to be 
replaced by something resembling a dossier 
which will range across a wide variety of the 
child’s internal processes and states and his 
external acts. Further, the connection 
between inner and outer is likely to be made 
explicit. In other words, there is likely to be an 
explicit elaborated account of the relation- 
ships between the child’s internal states and 
his acts. It is now possible that the school will 
have a problem of secrecy. How much is to go 
into the dossier, where is it to be kept, how 
much of and in what way are its contents to be 
made available to parents or to others in the 
school and outside of it? Thus invisible peda- 
gogies may also generate covert and overt 
forms and contents of evaluation. Such a sys- 
tem of evaluation increases the power of the 
teacher to the extent thatits underlying theory 
is not shared by parents and even when it is 
shared. 

Finally, the major analysis in this section 
has been of idealised pedagogies. If, however, 
the argument is correct, that there may be a 
disjunction in the forms of socialisation 
between primary and secondary stages, or 
between secondary and tertiary stages, then 
behind weak classification and weak frames 
may well be strong classification and strong 
frames. Thus we can have a situation where 
strong Cs and Fs follow weak Cs and Fs, or 
where weak Cs and Fs follow strong Cs and 
Fs, as, possibly, in the case of the training of 
infant school teachers in England. It is impor- 
tant not only to understand continuity in the 
strength of classification and frames, but also 
disjunction and when the disjunction occurs. It 
is more than likely that if we examine empiri- 
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cally invisible pedagogies we shall find to dif- 
ferent degrees a stress on the transmission of 
specific isolated competencies. Thus the ‘hid- 
den curriculum’ of invisible pedagogies may 
well be, embryonically, strong classification, 
albeit with relatively weak frames. It becomes 
a matter of some importance to find out which 
children or groups of children are particularly 
responsive to this ‘hidden curriculum.’ For 
some children may come to see or be led to see 
that there are two transmissions, one overt, 
the other covert, which stand in a figure- 
ground relation to each other. We need to 
know for which teachers, and for which chil- 
dren, what is the figure and what is the 
ground. Specifically, will middle class chil- 
dren respond to the latent visible pedagogy, or 
are they more likely to be selected as receivers? 
Will lower working class children respond 
more to the invisible pedagogy or receive a 
weaker form of the transmission of visible 
pedagogy? The ‘hidden curriculum’ of invisi- 
ble pedagogies may well bea visible pedagogy. 
However, the outcomes of the imbedding of 
one pedagogy in the other are likely to be dif- 
ferent than in the case of the transmission of 
any one pedagogy. From a more theoretical 
standpoint, the crucial component of visible 
pedagogy is the strength of its classification, 
for in the last analysis, it is this which creates 
what counts as valued property, and also in so 
doing regulates mental structures. Frame 
strength regulates the modality of the sociali- 
sation into the classification. In the microcosm 
of the nursery or infant class, we can see 
embryonically the new forms of transmission 
of class relationships. 

Let us take a concrete example to illustrate 
the above speculation. An infant school 
teacher in England may experience the fol- 
lowing conjunctions or disjunctions in her 
socialisation: 


1. Between socialisation in the family and 
between primary and secondary school. 

2. Between secondary school and teacher 
training. The higher the qualifications 
required by the college of education, the 
more likely that the socialisation in the later 
years of the secondary school will be 
through strong classification and frames. 
On the other hand, the socialisation into 
the college of education may well be into 
classification and frames of varying 
strengths. 
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Transition Between Stages of Education 


We have examined aspects of the transition to 
school; there is also the question of transition 
between stages of education, from pre-school 
to primary, from primary to secondary. These 
transitions between stages are marked by 
three inter-related features: 


1. Anincrease in the strength of classification 
and frames (initiation into the collective 
code). 

2. Anincrease in the range of different teach- 
ers; that is, the pupil is made aware ofthe 
insulations within the division of labour. 
He also learns that the principle of author- 
ity transcends the individuals who hold it, 
for as teachers/subjects change his role 
remains the same. 

- The weak classification and frames of the 
invisible pedagogy emphasise the import- 
ance of ways of knowing, of constructing 
problems, whereas the strong classifica- 
tion and frames of visible pedagogies 
emphasise states of knowledge and 
received problems. Thus there is a crucial 
change in what counts as having know- 
ledge, in what counts asa legitimate realisa- 
tion of that knowledge and in the social 
context. 


Thustheshift frominvisibleto visible peda- 
gogies in one phrase is a change in code; a 
change in the principles of relation and evalu- 
ation whether these are principles of know- 
ledge, of social relationships, of practices, of 
property, of identity. 

It is likely that this change of code will be 
more effectively made (despite the difficul- 
ties) by the new middle-class children as their 
own socialisation within the family contains 
both codes—the code which creates the mani- 
festation of the person and the code which cre- 
ates private property. Further, as we have 

argued elsewhere, it is more likely that the 
working class children will experience conti- 
nuity in code between stages of education. 
The class bias of the collection code (which 
creates a visible pedagogy) may make such a 
transmission difficult for them to receive and 
exploit. As a consequence, the continuation of 
the invisible pedagogy in the form of an inte- 
grated code is likely for working class chil- 
dren, and its later institutionalisation for the 
same children at the secondary level. 

We can now begin to see that the condition 


wo 


for continuity of educational code for a// chil- 
dren, irrespective of class, is the type of code 
transmitted by the University. Simply 
expanding the University, increasing differ- 
entiation within the tertiary level, equalising 
opportunity of access and outcome will not 
fundamentally change the situation at levels 
below. We will only have expanded the size of 
the cohort at the tertiary level. From another 
point of view, although we may have changed 
the organisational structure we have not 
changed the code controlling transmission; 
the process of reproduction will not be funda- 
mentally affected. To change the code con- 
trolling transmission inyolves changing the 
culture and its basis in privatised class rela- 
tionships. Thus if we accept, for the sake of 
argument, the greater educational value of 
invisible pedagogies, of weak classification 
and frames, the condition for their effective 
and total institutionalism at the secondary 
level is a fundamental change of code at the 
tertiary level. If this does not occur then codes 
and class will remain firmly linked in schools. 

Finally, we can raise a basic question. The 
movement to invisible pedagogies realised 
through integrated codes may be seen as a 
superficial solution to a more obdurate prob- 
lem. Integraded codes are integrated at the 
level of ideas, they do not involve integration 
at the level of institutions, i.e. between school 
and work. Yet the crucial integration is pre- 
cisely between the principles of education and 
the principles of work. There can be no such 
integration in western societies (to mention 
only one group) because the work epitomises 
class relationships. Work can only be brought 
into the school in terms of the function of the 
school as a selective mechanism or in terms of 
social/psychological adjustment to work. 
Indeed, the abstracting of education from 
work, the hallmark of the liberal tradition, or 
the linkage of education to leisure, masks the 
brutal fact that work and education cannot be 
integrated at the level of social principles in 
class societies. They can either be separated or 
they can fit with each other. Durkheim wrote 
that changes in pedagogy were indicators of a 
moral crisis; they can also disguise it and 
change its form. However, in as much as the 
move to weak classification and frames has the 
potential of reducing insulations in mental 
Structures and social structures, has the 
potential of making explicit theimplicit and so 
creating greater ambiguity but less disguise, 


then such a code has the potential of making 
visible fundamental social contradictions. 


Note I 


This raises a number of questions. We cannot 
consider skills abstracted from the context of 
their transmission, from their relationships to 
each other and their function in creating, 
maintaining, modifying or changinga culture. 
Skills and their relationship to each other are 
culturally specific competences. The manner 
of their transmission and acquisition 
socialises the child into their contextual 
usages. Thus, the unit of analysis cannot sim- 
ply be an abstracted specific competence like 
reading, writing, counting but the structure of 
social relationships which produces these spe- 
cialised competences. The formulation 
‘where there is a reduced emphasis upon 
transmission and acquisition of specific skills’ 
could be misleading, as it suggests that in the 
context under discussion there are few spe- 
cialised repertoires of the culture. It may be 
better to interpret the formulation as indicat- 
ing an emphasis upon the inter-relationships 
between skills which are relatively weakly 
classified and weakly framed. In this way any 
skill or sets of skills are referred to the general 
features of the socialisation. 


Note Il s 


It is a matter of some interest to consider 
changes in emphasis of research methodolo- 
gies over recent decades. There has been a 
shift from the standardised closed question- 
naire or experimental context to more 
unstructured contexts and relationships. It is 
argued that the former methodology renders 
irrelevant the subjective meanings of those 
who are the object of study. In so doing, the 
researched offer their experience through the 
media of the researchers’ imposed strong clas- 
sification and strong frames. Further, it is 
argued that such a method of studying people 
is derived from a method for the study of 
objects and therefore it is an outrage to the 
subjectivity of man for him to be transformed 
into an object. These arguments go on to link 
positivist methods with the political control of 
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man through the use of the technology of 
social science. The new methodology 
employs apparently weak classification and 
weak frames, but it uses techniques (partici- 
pant observation, tape-recordings, video 
tapes, etc.) which enable more of the 
researched to be visible, and its techniques 
allow a range of others to witness the sponta- 
neous behaviour of the observed. Even if these 
public records of natural behaviour are treated 
as a means of dialogue between the recorded 
and the recorder, this dialogue is, itself, sub- 
ject to the disjunction between intellectual 
perspectives which will shape the communi- 
cation. The self-editing of the researcher's 
communication is different from that of the 
researched, and thisis the invisible control. On 
the other hand, paradoxically, in the case of a 
closed questionnaire the privacy of the subject 
is safeguarded, for all that can be made public 
is a pencil mark which is transformed into an 
impersonal score. Further, the methods of 
this transformation must be made public so 
that its assumptions may be criticised. In the 
case of the new methodology, the principles 
used torestrict the vastamount of information 
and thenumber of channels are often implicit. 
One might say that we could distinguish 
research methodologies in terms of whether 
they created invisible or visible pedagogies. 
Thus the former give rise to a total surveil- 
lance of the person who, relative to the latter, 
makes public more of his inside (e.g. his sub- 
jectivity) which is evaluated through the use 
of diffuse, implicit criteria. We are suggesting 
that the structural origins of changes in the 
classification and framing of forms of sociali- 
sation may perhaps also influence the selec- 
tion of research methodologies. The morality 
of the research relationships transcends the 
dilemmas ofa particular researcher. Research 
methodologies in social science are them- 
selves elements of culture. 


Note Ill 


It is interesting to see, for example, where the 
invisible pedagogy first entered the secondary 
school curriculum. In England we would sug- 
gest that it first penetrated the non-verbal area 
of unselective secondary schools. The area 
which is considered to be the least relevant (in 
thesense of not producing symbolic property) 
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and the most strongly classified: the area of the 
art room. Indeed, it might be said that until 
very recently, the greatest symbolic continu- 
ity of pedagogies between primary and sec- 
ondary stages lay in the non-verbal areas of the 
curriculum. The art room is often viewed by 
the rest of the staff as an area of relaxation or 
even therapy, rather than a space of crucial 
production. Because of its strong classifica- 
tion and irrelevance (except at school ‘show- 
off’ periods) this space is potentially open to 
change. Art teachersare trained in institutions 
(at least in recent times) which are very sensi- 
tive to innovation and therefore new styles are 
likely to be rapidly institutionalised in 
schools, given the strong classification of art in 
the secondary school curriculum, and also the 
belief that the less able child can at least do 
something with his hands even if he finds dif- 
ficulty with a pen. We might also anticipate 
that with the interest in such musical forms as 
pop on the one hand and Cage and Stock- 
hausen on the other, music departments 
might move towards the invisible pedagogy. 
To complete the direction in the non-verbal 
area, it is possible that the transformation of 
physical training into physical education 
might also extend to movement. If this devel- 
opment took place, then the non-verbal areas 
would be realised through the invisible peda- 
gogy. We might then expect a drive to inte- 
grate the three areas of sight, sound and 
movement; three modalities would then be 
linked through a common code. In summary 
this movement is from reproduction to pro- 
duction. 


Note IV 


Wecan clarify the issues raised in this paper in 
the following way. Any socialising context 
must consist ofa transmitter and an acquirer. 
These two form a matrix in the sense that the 
communication is regulated by a structural 
principle. We have suggested that the under- 
lying principle of a socialising matrix is 
realised in classification and frames. The rela- 
tionship between the two and the strengths 
show us the structure of the control and the 
form of communication. We can, of course, 
analyse this matrix in a number of ways: 


1, We can focus upon the transmitter. 
2. We can focus upon the acquirer. 


3. Wecan focus upon the principles underly- 
ing the matrix. 

4. We can focus upon a given matrix and 
ignore its relationship to other matrices. 

5. Wecan consider the relationships between 
critical matrices, e.g. family, peer group, 
school, work. 


We can go on to ask questions about the 
function of a matrix and questions about the 
change in the form of its realisation, i.e. 
changes in the strength of its classification and 
frames. We believe that the unit of analysis 
must always be the matrix and the matrix will 
always include the theories and methods of its 
analysis (see Note II on research methodol- 
ogy). Now any one matrix can be regarded asa 
reproducer, an interrupter, or a change 
matrix. A reproduction matrix will attempt to 
create strong classification and strong frames. 
An interrupter matrix changes the form of 
transmission, but not the critical relationship 
between matrices. A change matrix leads to a 
fundamental change in the structural rela- 
tionship between matrices. This will require a 
major change in the institutional structure. 
For example, we have argued that within the 
middle class there is a conflict which has gen- 
erated two distinct socialising matrices, one a 
reproducer, the other an interrupter. And 
these matrices are at work within education 
for similar groups of children up to possibly 
the primary stage, and different groups of 
pupils at the secondary stage. However, in as 
much as the structural relationship between 
school and work is unchanged (i.e. there has 
been no change in the basic principles of their 
relationship) then we cannot by this argument 
see current differences in educational peda- 
gogy as representing a change matrix. In other 
words, the form of the reproduction of class 
relationships in education has been interrupted 
butnot changed. We might speculate that ide- 
ological conflict within the middle class takes 
the form of a conflict between the symbolic 
outcomes of reproduction and interruption 
matrices. If one takes the argument one stage 
further, we have to consider the reproduction 
ofthe change in the form of class relationships. 
Inthiscase, the reproduction ofan interrupter 
matrix is through weak classification and weak 
frames. However, it is possible that such a 
form of reproduction may atsome point evoke 
its own interrupter i.e. an increase in either 
classification or frame strength, or both. 


Note V 


Women played an active role in initiating 
(Montessori), shaping and disseminating 
invisible pedagogies. Consider: 


— 


. The application of Freudian theory by 
Anna Freud tochild analysis; the modifica- 
tion of Freudian theory by Melanie Klein 
and her followers, Hanna Segal, Joan Riv- 
iere, Marion Milner; and the development 
of the interpretation of play as phantasy 
content in child analysis. 

2. The extension of psychoanalytic theory 
into education and the training of teachers 
(post 1945) through Susan Isaacs at the 
University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, and its further development by Dolly 
Garner. Parallel work with a Piagetian 
basis was carried out by Molly Brierley, 
Principal of the Froebel College of Educa- 
tion. 

3. A number of women in a much earlier 

period were active in the education and 

training of teachers, e.g. Philippa Fawcett, 

Rachel McMillan. 


It is possible that women were crucial 
agents in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century (and perhaps even before). For in as 
muchas the concept of the child was changed, 
so was the hierarchy, to which women were 
subordinate. At the same time, the pedagogy 
provided the basis of a professional identity. 
From this point of view, women transformed 
maternal caring and preparing into a scientific 
activity. D 


A Note on the Coding of Objects and 
Modalities of Control 


THE CODING OF OBJECTS 

The concepts of classification and frame can 
be used to interpret communication between 
objects. In other words, objects and their rela- 
tionships to each other constitute a message 
system whose code can be stated in terms of 
the relationship between classification and 
frames of different strengths. 

We can consider: 


1. The strength of the rules of exclusion 
which control the array of objects in a 
space. Thus the stronger the rules ofexclu- 
sion the more distinctive the array of 
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objects in the space; that is, the greater the 
difference between object arrays in differ- 
ent spaces. 

2. Theextent to which objects in the array can 
aer into different relationships to each 
other. 


Now the stronger the rules of exclusion the 
stronger the classification of objects in that 
space and the greater the difference between 
object arrays in different spaces. In the same 
way in which we discussed relationships 
between subjects we can discuss the relation- 
ships between object arrays in different 
spaces. Thus the stronger the classification 
the more the object arrays resemble a collec- 
tion code, the weaker the classification the 
more the object arrays resemble an integrated 
code. The greater the number of different 
relationships objects in the array can enter 
into with each other the weaker their framing. 
The fewer the number of different relation- 
ships objects in the array can enter into with 
each other the stronger their framing." 

We would expect that the social distribu- 
tion of power and the principles of control to 
be reflected in the coding of objects. This code 
may be made more delicate if we take into 
account: 


1. The number of objects in the array. 
2. The rate of change of the array. 


We can have strong classification with a 
large or a small number of objects. We can 
have strong classification of large or small 
arrays where the array is fixed across time or 
where the array varies across time. Consider, 
for example, two arrays which are strongly 
classified; a late Victorian middle-class living- 
room and a middle-twentieth-century, 
trendy, middle-class ‘space’ in Hampstead. 
The Victorian room is likely to contain a very 
large number of objects whereas the middle- 
class room is likely to contain a small number 
of objects. In one case the object array is fore- 
ground and the space background, whereas in 
the second case the space isa vital component 
of the array. The Victorian room represents 
both strong classification and strong framing. 
Further, whilst objects may be added to the 
array, its fundamental characteristics would 
remain constant over a relatively long time 
period. The Hampstead room is likely to con- 
tain a small array which would indicate strong 
classification (strong rules of exclusion), but 
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the objects are likely to enter into a variety of 
relationships with each other; this would indi- 
cate weak framing. Further, it is possible that 
the array would be changed across time 
according to fashion. 

We can now see that if we are to consider 
classification (C) we need to know: 


1. Whether it is strong or weak. 
2. Whether the array is small or large (x). 
3. Whether the array is fixed or variable (y). 


At the level of frame (F) we need to know: 
Whether it is strong or weak (p); that is, 
whether the coding is restricted or elaborated. 

Itis also important to indicate in the speci- 
fication of the code the context (c) to which it 
applies. We should also indicate the nature of 
thearray by adding the concept realisation (r). 
Thus, the most abstract formulation of the 
object code would be as follows: 


f(e, r, C(x,y), F(p) ) 


The code is some unspecified function of the 
variables enclosed in the brackets. 

Itisimportant to note that because the clas- 
sification is weak it does not mean that there is 
less control. Indeed, from this point of view it 
is not possible to talk about amount of control 
only of its modality. This point we will now 
develop. 


CLASSIFICATION, FRAMES, AND MODALITIES OF 
CONTROL 
Imagine four lavatories. The first is stark, 
bare, pristine, the walls are painted a sharp 
white; the washbowl is like the apparatus, a 
gleaming white. A square block of soap sits 
cleanly in an indentation in the sink. A white 
towel (or perhaps pink) is folded neatly on a 
chrome rail or hangs from a chrome ring. The 
lavatory paper is hidden in a cover and peeps 
through its slit. In the second lavatory there 
are books on a shelf and some relaxing of the 
rigours ofthe first. In thethird there are books 
on the shelf, pictures on the wall and perhaps 
ascattering of tiny objects. In the fourth lava- 
tory the rigour is totally relaxed. The walls are 
covered with a motley array of postcards, 
thereisa various assortment of reading matter 
and curios. The lavatory roll is likely to be 
uncovered and the holder may well fall apart 
in use. 
We can say that as we move from the first to 
the fourth lavatory we are moving from a 


strongly classified to a weakly classified space: 
from a space regulated by strong rules of 
exclusion to a space regulated by weak rules of 
exclusion. Now if the rules of exclusion are 
strong then the space is strongly marked off 
from other spaces in the house or flat. The 
boundary between the spaces or rooms is 
sharp. If the rules of exclusion are strong, the 
boundaries well marked, then it follows that 
there must be some strong boundary main- 
tainers (authority). If things are to be kept 
apart then there must be some strong hierar- 
chy to ensure the apartness ofthings. Further, 
the first lavatory constructsa space where pol- 
lution is highly visible. In as much as a user 
leaves a personal mark (a failure to replace the 
towel in its original position, a messy bar of 
soap, scum in the washbowl, lavatory paper 
floating in the bowl, etc.) this constitutes pol- 
lution and such pollutionis quickly perceived. 
Thus the criteria for competent usage of the 
space are both explicit and specific. So far we 
have been discussing aspects of classification; 
we shall now consider framing. 

Whereas classification tells us about the 
structure of relationships in space, framing 
tells us about the structure of relationships in 
time. Framing refers us to interaction, to the 
power relationships of interaction; that is, 
framing refers us to communication. Now in 
the case of our lavatories, framing here would 
refer tothe communication between the occu- 
pants of the space and those outside of the 
space. Such communication is normally 
strongly framed by a door usually equipped 
with a lock. We suggest that as we move from 
the strongly classified to the weakly classified 
lavatory, despite the potential insulation 
between inside and outside, there will occur a 
reduction in frame strength. In the case of the 
first lavatory we suggest that the door will 
always be closed and after entry will be locked. 
Ideally no effects on the inside should be 
heard on the outside. Indeed, a practised user 
of this lavatory will acquire certain competen- 
cies in order to meet this requirement. How- 
ever, in the case of the most weakly classified 
lavatory, we suggest that the door will nor- 
mally be open; it may even be that the lock will 
not function. It would not be considered unto- 
ward for a conversation to develop or even be 
continued either side of the door. A practised 
user of this most weakly classified and weakly 
framed lavatory will acquire certain commu- 
nicative competencies rather different from 


those required for correct use of the strongly 
classified one. 

We have already noted that lavatory one 
creates a space where pollution is highly visi- 
ble, where criteria for behaviour are explicit 
and specific, where the social basis of the 
authority maintaining the strong classifica- 
tion and frames is hierarchical. Yet it is also 
the case that such classification and frames 
create a private although impersonal space. 
For providing that the classification and framing 
are not violated the user of the space is beyond sur- 
veillance. 

However, when we consider lavatory four 
which has the weakest classification and weak- 
est frames it seems at first sight that such a 
structure celebrates weak control. There 
appear to be few rules regulating what goes 
into a space and few rules regulating commu- 
nication between spaces. Therefore it is diffi- 
cult to consider what counts as a violation or 
pollution. Indeed, it would appear that sucha 
classification and framing relationship facili- 
tates the development of spontaneous behay- 
iour. Let us consider this possibility. 

Lavatory one is predicated on the rule 
‘things must be kept apart’ be they persons, 
acts, objects, communication, and the 
stronger the classification and frames the 
greater the insulation, the stronger the bound- 
aries between classes of persons, acts, objects, 
communications. Lavatory four is predicated 
on the rule that approximates to ‘things must 
be put together.’ As a consequence, we would 
find objects in the space that could be found in 
other spaces. Further, there is a more relaxed 
marking off of the space and communication 
is possible between inside and outside. We 
have as yet not discovered the fundamental 
principles of violation. 

Imagine one user, who seeing the motley 
array and being sensitive to what he or she 
takes to be a potential of the space decides to 
add to the array and places an additional post- 
card on the wall. It is possible that a little later 
a significant adult might say ‘Darling, that's 
beautiful but it doesn't quite fit or “How 
lovely but wouldn't it be better a little higher 
up?’ In other words, weare suggesting that the 
array has a principle, that the apparently mot- 
ley collection is ordered but that the principle 
is implicit and although it is not easily discov- 
erable it is capable of being violated. Indeed, it 
might take our user a very long time to infer 
the tacit principle and generate choices in 
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accordance with it. Without knowledge of the 
principle our user is unlikely to make appro- 
priate choices and such choices may require a 
long period of socialisation. In the case of lava- 
tory one no principle is required; all that is 
needed is the following of the command 
‘Leave the space as you found it.” 

Now let us examine the weak framing in 
more detail. We suggest that locking the door, 
avoiding or ignoring communication, would 
count as violation; indeed anything which 
would offend the principle of things must be put 
together. However, in as much as the framing 
between inside and outside is weak then it is 
also the case that the user is potentially or indi- 
rectly under continuous surveillance, in 
which case there is no privacy. Here we havea 
social context which at first sight appears to be 
very relaxed, which promotes and provokes 
the expression of the person, ‘a do your own 
thing’ space where highly personal choices 
may be offered, where hierarchy is not explicit 
yet on analysis we find that it is based upon a 
form of implicit control which carries the 
potential of total surveillance. Such a form of 
implicit control encourages more of the per- 
son to be made manifest yet such manifesta- 
tions are subject to continuous screening and 
general rather than specific criteria. At the 
level of classification the pollution is "keeping 
things apart’; at the level of framing the violation 
is ‘withholding’; that is, not offering, not making 
visible the self. 

If things are to be put together which were 
once set a then there must be some prin- 
ciple ofthe new relationships, but this princi- 
ple cannot be mechanically applied and 
therefore cannot be mechanically learned. In 
the case of the rule ‘things must be kept apart," 
then the apartness of things is something 
which is clearly marked and taken for granted 
in the process of initial socialisation. The 
social basis of the categories of apartness is 
implicit but the social basis of the authority is 
explicit. In the process of such socialisation 
the insulation between things is a condensed 
message about the all-pervasiveness of the 
authority. It may require many years before 
the social basis of the principles underlying 
the category system is made fully explicit and 
by that time the mental structure is well- 
initiated into the classification and frames. 
Strong classification and frames celebrate the 
reproduction of the past. 

When the rule is ‘things must be put 
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together’ we have an interruption of a previous 
order, and what is of issue is the authority 
(power relationships) which underpin it. 
Therefore the rule ‘things must be put 
together’ celebrates the present over the past, 
the subjective over the objective, the personal 
over the positional. Indeed when everything is 
put together we have a total organic principle 
which covers all aspects of life but which 
admits of a vast range of combinations and re- 
combinations. This points toa very abstract or 
general principle from which a vast range of 
possibilities may be derived so that individu- 
als can both register personal choices and have 
knowledge when a combination is not in 
accordance with the principle. What is taken 
for granted when the rule is ‘things must be 
kept apart’ is relationships which themselves 
are made explicit when the rule is ‘things must 
be put together.’ They are made explicit by 
the weak classification and frames. But the lat- 
ter create a form of implicit but potentially 
continuous surveillance and at the same time 
promote the making public of the self ina vari- 
ety of ways. We arrive finally at the conclusion 
that the conditions for the release of the per- 
son are the absence of explicit hierarchy but 
the presence of a more intensified form of 
social interaction which creates continuous 
but invisible screening. From the point of 
view of the socialised they would be offering 
novel, spontaneous combinations. 


EMPIRICAL NOTE 

It is possible to examine the coding of objects 
from two perspectives. We can analyse the 
coding of overt or visible arrays and we can 
compare the code with the codings of covert or 
invisible arrays (e.g. drawers, cupboards, 
refrigerators, basements, closets, handbags, 
etc.). We can also compare the coding of ver- 
bal messages with the coding of non-verbal 
messages. It would be interesting to carry out 
an empirical study of standardised spaces, e.g. 
LEA housing estate, MC suburban ‘town’ 
house estate, modern blocks of flats, formal 
educational spaces which vary in their archi- 
tecture and in the pedagogy. 

Iam well aware that the lavatory may not be 
Seen as a space to be specially contrived and so 
subject to special regulation in the sense dis- 
cussed. Some lavatories are not subject to the 
principles I have outlined. Indeed some may 
be casually treated spaces where pieces of 
newspaper may bestuffed behind a convenient 


pipe, where the door does not close or lock, 
where apparatus has low efficiency and where 
sound effects are taken for granted events. 
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Notes 


1. This can be seen if we examine a school class; 
visible pedagogies create homogenous learning 
contexts, invisible pedagogies create differenti- 
ated learning contexts. if 

. From the production of types of discrete indi- 
viduals to the production of a type of person. 

- Atthe secondary level invisible pedagogies are 
transformed into integrated codes. 

- Symbolic control is the means of cultural 
reproduction, in the terms of Bourdieu. What 
is reproduced is a function of the degree of 

integration within or conflict between the 
transmitting agents and the response of those 
who are subject to the transmission. What 
must be explored is the complex relationship 
between changes in the forms of production 
and changes in the forms of symbolic control. 

- The basic code is elaborated. We are suggest- 
ing here that the control of the child is realised 
through a restricted variant. 

- This does not mean that all teachers wish to 
have the power or use it. 

7. Paradoxically, this situation carries a potential 

for increasing competitiveness. 
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8. If the objects in the array can be called lexical 
items, then the syntax is their relationships to 
each other. A restricted code is a syntax with 
few choices: an elaborated code a syntax which 
generates a large number of choices. 

9. The rules of reproduction of lavatory one are 
explicit and simple but the rules for lavatory 
four are more implicit and complex. Its appar- 
ent casualness is more difficult to reproduce. 
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Social Capital in the Creation of 


There are two broad intellectual streams in 
the description and explanation of social 
action. One, characteristic of the work of most 
sociologists, sees the actor as socialized and 
action as governed by social norms, rules, and 
obligations. The principal virtuesofthis intel- 
lectual stream lie in its ability to describe 
action in social context and to explain the way 
action is shaped, constrained, and redirected 
by the social context. 

The other intellectual stream, characteris- 
tic of the work of most economists, sees the 
actor as having goals independently arrived at, 
as acting independently, and as wholly self- 
interested. Its principal virtue lies in havinga 
principle of action, that of maximizing utility. 
This principle of action, together with a single 
empirical generalization (declining marginal 
utility) has generated the extensive growth of 
neoclassical economic theory, as well as the 
growth of political philosophy of several vari- 
eties: utilitarianism, contractarianism, and 
natural rights.' 

In earlier works (Coleman 1986a, 19865), I 
have argued for and engaged in the develop- 
ment of a theoretical orientation in sociology 
that includes components from both these 
intellectual streams. It accepts the principle of 
rational or purposive action and attempts to 
show how that principle, in conjunction with 
particular social contexts, can account not 
only for the actions of individuals in particular 

contexts, but also for the development of 
social organization. In the present paper, I 
introduce a conceptual tool for use in this the- 
oretical enterprise: social capital. As back- 
ground for introducing this concept, it is 
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useful to see some of the criticisms of and 
attempts: to modify the two intellectual 
streams. i- 


Criticisms and Revisions 


Both these intellectual streams have serious 
defects. The sociological stream has what may 
be a fatal flaw as a theoretical enterprise: the 
actor has no ‘engine of action’. The actor is 
shaped by the environment, but there are no 
internal springs of action that give the actor a 
purpose or direction. The very conception of 
action as wholly a product of the environment 
has led sociologists themselves to criticize this 
intellectual stream, as in Dennis Wrong’s 
(1961) "The Oversocialized Conception of 
Man in Modern Sociology". si 

The economic stream, on the other hand, 
flies in the face of empirical reality: persons’ 
actions are shaped, redirected, constrained by 
the social context; norms, interpersonal trust, 
social networks, and social organization are 
important in the functioning not only of the 
society but also of the economy. 

A number of authors from both traditions 
have recognized these difficulties and have 
attempted to impart some of the insights and 
orientations of the one intellectual stream to 
the other. In economics, Yoram Ben-Porath 
(1980) has developed ideas concerning the 
functioning of what he calls the ‘F-connection’ 
in exchange systems. The F-connection is 
families, friends, and firms, and Ben-Porath, 
drawing on literature in anthropology and 
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sociology as well as economics, shows the way 
these forms of social organization affect eco- 
nomic exchange. Oliver Williamson has, in a 
number of publications (e.g. 1975, 1981), 
examined the conditions under which eco- 
nomic activity is organized in different insti- 
tutional forms, that is, within firms or in 
markets. There isa whole body of work in eco- 
nomics, the ‘new institutional economics’, 
that attempts to show, within neoclassical eco- 
nomic theory, both the conditions under 
which particular economic institutions arise 
and the effects of these institutions (i.e. of 
social organization) on the functioning of the 
system. 

"There have been recent attempts by sociol- 
ogists to examine the way social organization 
affects the functioning of economic activity. 
Baker (1983) has shown how, even in the 
highly rationalized market of the Chicago 
Options Exchange, relations among floor 
traders develop, are maintained, and affect 
their trades. More generally, Granovetter 
(1985) has engaged in a broad attack on the 
*undersocialized concept of man’ that charac- 
terizes economists’ analysis of economic 
activity. Granovetter first criticizes much of 
the new institutional economics as crudely 
functionalist because the existence of an eco- 
nomic institution is often explained merely by 
the functions it performs for the economic 
system. He argues that, even in the new insti- 
tutional economics, there is a failure to recog- 
nize the importance of concrete personal 
relations and networks of relations—what he 
calls *embeddedness'—in generating trust, in 
establishing expectations, and in creating and 
enforcing norms. 

Granovetter’s idea of embeddedness may 
be seen as an attempt to introduce into the 
analysis of economic systems social organiza- 
tion and social relations not merely as a struc- 
ture that springs into place to fulfill an 
economic function, but as a structure with 
history and continuity that give it an indepen- 
dent effect on the functioning of economic 
systems. 

All this work, both by economists and by 
sociologists, has constituted a revisionist 
analysis of the functioning of economic sys- 
tems. Broadly, it can be said to maintain the 
conception of rational action but to superim- 
pose on it social and institutional organiza- 
tion—either endogenously generated, as in 
the functionalist explanations of some of the 
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new institutional economists, or as exogenous 
factors, as in the more proximate-causally ori- 
ented work of some sociologists. 

My aim is somewhat different. It is to 
import the economists' principle of rational 
action for use in the analysis of social systems 
proper, including but not limited to economic 
systems, and to do so without discarding 
social organization in the process. The con- 
cept of social capital is a tool to aid in this. In 
this paper, I introduce the concept in some 
generality, and then examine its usefulness in 
a particular context, that of education. 


Social Capital 


Elements for these two intellectual traditions 
cannot be brought together in a pastiche. It is 
necessary to begin with a conceptually coher- 
ent framework from one and introduce ele- 
ments from the other without destroying that 
coherence. 

I see two major deficiencies in earlier work 
that introduced ‘exchange theory’ into sociol- 
ogy, despite the pathbreaking character of this 
work. One was the limitation to microsocial 
relations, which abandons the principal virtue 
of economic theory, its ability to make the 
micro-macro transition from pair relations to 
system. This was evident both in Homans's 
(1961) work and in Blau's (1964) work. The 
other was the attempt to introduce principles 
in an ad hoc fashion, such as ‘distributive jus- 
tice' (Homans 1964: 241) or the *norm of reci- 
procity’ (Gouldner 1960). The former 
deficiency limits the theory's usefulness, and 
the latter creates a pastiche. 

If we begin with a theory of rational action, 
in which each actor has control over certain 
resources and interests in certain resources 
and events, then social capital constitutes a 
particular kind of resource available to an 
actor. 

Social capital is defined by its function. It is 
not a single entity but a variety of different 
entities, with two elements in common: they 
all consist of some aspect of social structures, 
and they facilitate certain actions of actors— 
whether persons or corporate actors—within 
the structure. Like other forms of capital, 
social capital is productive, making possible 
the achievement of certain ends that in its 
absence would not be possible. Like physical 
capital and human capital, social capital is not 
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completely fungible but may be specific to 
certain activities. A given form of social capi- 
tal that is valuable in facilitating certain 
actions may be useless or even harmful for 
others. 

Unlike other forms of capital, social capital 
inheres in the structure of relations between 
actors and among actors. Itis not lodged either 
in the actors themselves or in physical imple- 
ments of production. Because purposive 
organizations can be actors (‘corporate 
actors’) just as persons can, relations among 
corporate actors can constitute social capital 
for them as well (with perhaps the best-known 
example being the sharing of information that 
allows price-fixing in an industry). However, 
in the present paper, the examples and area of 
application to which I will direct attention 
concern social capital as a resource for per- 
sons. 

Before I state more precisely what social 
capital consists of, it is useful to give several 
examples that illustrate some of its different 
forms. 


1. Wholesale diamond markets exhibit a 
property that to an outsider is remarkable. In 
the process of negotiating a sale, a merchant 
will hand over to another merchant a bag of 
stones for the latter to examine in private at his 
leisure, with no formal insurance that the lat- 
ter will not substitute one or more inferior 
stones or a paste replica. The merchandise 
may be worth thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, of dollars. Such free exchange of 
stones for inspection is important to the func- 
tioning of this market. In its absence, the mar- 
ket would operate in a much more 
cumbersome, much less efficient fashion. 

Inspection shows certain attributes of the 
social structure. A given merchant commu- 
nity is ordinarily very close, both in the fre- 
quency of interaction and in ethnic and family 
ties. The wholesale diamond market in New 
York City, for example, is Jewish, with a high 
degree of intermarriage, living in the same 

community in Brooklyn, and going to the 
same synagogues. It is essentially a closed 
community, 

Observation of the wholesale diamond 
market indicates that these close ties, through 
family, community, and religious affiliation, 
provide the insurance that is necessary to 
facilitate the transactions in the market. If any 
member of this community defected through 


substituting other stones or through stealing 
stones in his temporary possession, he would 
lose family, religious, and community ties. 
The strength of these ties makes possible 
transactions in which trustworthiness is taken 
for granted and trade can occur with ease. In 
the absence of these ties, elaborate and expen- 
sive bonding and insurance devices would be 
necessary or else the transactions could not 
take place. 

2. The International Herald Tribune of 
June 21-22, 1986, contained an article on page 
l about South Korean student radical 
activists. It describes the development of such 
activism: ‘Radical thought is passed on in 
clandestine “study circles,” groups of stu- 
dents who may come from the same high 
school or hometown or church. These study 
circles... serve as the basic organizational unit 
for demonstrations and other protests. To 
avoid detection, members of different groups 
never meet, but communicate through an 
appointed representative.’ 

This description of the basis of organiza- 
tion of this activism illustrates social capital of 
two kinds. The ‘same high school or home- 
town or church’ provides social relations on 
which the ‘study circles’ are later built. The 
study circles themselves constitute a form of 
social capital—a cellular form of organization 
that appears especially valuable for facilitating 
opposition in any political system intolerant of 
dissent. Even where political dissent is toler- 
ated, certain activities are not, whether the 
activities are politically motivated terrorism 
or simple crime. The organization that makes 
possible these activities is an especially potent 
form of social capital. 

3. A mother of six children, who recently 
moved with husband and children from sub- 
urban Detroit to Jerusalem, described as one 
reason for doing so the greater freedom her 
young children had in Jerusalem. She felt safe 
in letting her eight year old take the six year 
old across town to school on the city bus and 
felt her children to be safe in playing without 
supervision in a city park, neither of which she 
felt able to do where she lived before. 

The reason for this difference can be 
described asa difference in social capital avail- 
able in Jerusalem and suburban Detroit. In 
Jerusalem, the normative structure ensures 
that unattended children will be ‘looked after’ 
by adults in the vicinity, whileno such norma- 
tive structure exists in most metropolitan 


areas of the United States. One can say that 
families have available to them in Jerusalem 
social capital that does not exist in metropoli- 
tan areas of the United States. 

4. In the Kahn El Khalili market of Cairo, 
the boundaries between merchants are diffi- 
cult for an outsider to discover. The owner of 
a shop that specializes in leather will, when 
queried about where one can find a certain 
kind of jewelry, turn out to sell that as well— 
or, what appears to be nearly the same thing, 
to have a close associate who sells it, to whom 
he will immediately take the customer. Or he 
will instantly become a money changer, 
although heis nota money changer, merely by 
turning to his colleaguea few shops down. For 
some activities, such as bringing a customer to 
a friend's store, there are commissions; for 
others, such as money changing, merely the 
creation of obligations. Family relations are 
important in the market, as is the stability of 
proprietorship. The whole market is so 
infused with relations of the sort I have 
described that it can be seen as an organiza- 
tion, no less so than a department store. Alter- 
natively, one can see the market as consisting 
of a set of individual merchants, each having 
an extensive body of social capital on which to 
draw, through the relationships ofthe market. 


The examples above have shown the value of 

social capital for a number of outcomes, both 

economic and noneconomic. There are, how- 

ever, certain properties of social capital that 

are important for understanding how it comes 

into being and how it is employed in the cre- 

ation of human capital. First, a comparison 

with human capital, and then an examination 

of different forms of social capital, will be- 
helpful for seeing these. 


Human Capital and Social Capital 


Probably the most important and most origi- 
nal development in the economics of educa- 
tion in the past 30 years has been the idea that 
the concept of physical capital as embodied in 
tools, machines, and other productive equip- 
ment can be extended to include human capi- 
tal as well (see Schultz 1961; Becker 1964). 
Just as physical capital is created by changesin 
materials to form tools that facilitate produc- 
tion, human capital is created by changes in 
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persons that bring about skills and capabilities 
that make them able to act in new ways. 

Social capital, however, comes about 
through changes in the relations among per- 
sons that facilitate action. If physical capital is 
wholly tangible, being embodied in observ- 
able material form, and human capital is less 
tangible, being embodied in the skills and 
knowledge acquired by an individual, social 
capital is less tangible yet, for it exists in the rela- 
tions among persons. Just as physical capital 
and human capital facilitate productive activ- 
ity, social capital does as well. For example, a 
group within which there is extensive trust- 
worthiness and extensive trust is able to 
accomplish much more than a comparable 
group without that trustworthiness and 
trust. 


Forms of Social Capital 


The value of the concept of social capital lies 
first in the fact that it identifies certain aspects 
of social structure by their functions, just as 
the concept ‘chair’ identifies certain physical 
objects by their function, despite differences 
in form, appearance, and construction. The 
function identified by the concept of ‘social 
capital" is the value of these aspects of social 
structure to actors as resources that they can 
use to achieve their interests. 

By identifying this function of certain 
aspects of social structure, the concept of 
social capital constitutes both an aid in 
accounting for different outcomes at the level 
of individual actors and an aid toward making 
the micro-to-macro transitions without elab- 
orating the social structural details through 
which this occurs. For example, in character- 
izing the clandestine study circles of South 
Korean radical students as constituting social 
capital that these students can use in their rev- 
olutionary activities, we assert that the groups 
constitute a resource that aids in moving from 
individual protest to organized revolt. If, in a 
theory of revolt, a resource that accomplishes 
this task is held to be necessary, then these 
study circles are grouped together with those 
organizational structures, having very differ- 
ent origins, that have fulfilled the same func- 
tion for individuals with revolutionary goals 
in other contexts, such as the Comités d'action 
lycéen of the French student revolt of 1968 or 
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the workers' cells in tsarist Russia described 
and advocated by Lenin (1902; 1973). 

Itis true, of course, that for other purposes 
one wants to investigate the details of such 
organizational resources, to understand the 
elements that are critical to their usefulness as 
resources for such a purpose, and to examine 
how they came into being in a particular case. 
But the concept of social capital allows taking 
such resources and showing the way they can 
be combined with other resources to produce 
different system-level behavior or, in other 
cases, different outcomes for individuals. 
Although, for these purposes, social capital 
constitutes an unanalyzed concept, it signals 


totheanalystand to the reader that something - 


of value has been produced for those actors 
who have this resource available and that the 
value depends on social organization. It then 
becomes a second stage in the analysis to 
unpack the concept, to discover what compo- 
nents of social organization contribute to the 
value produced. 

In previous work, Lin (1988) and De Graf 
and Flap (1988), from a perspective of 
methodological individualism similar to that 
used in this paper, have shown how informal 
social resources are instrumentally in 
achieving occupational mobility in the United 
States and, to a lesser extent, in West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. Lin focused on 
social ties, especially ‘weak’ ties, in this role. 
Here, I want to examinea variety of. resources, 
all of which constitute social capital for actors. 

Before examining empirically the value of 
social capital in the creation of human capital, 
I will go more deeply into an examination of 
just what it is about social relations that can 
constitute useful capital resources for individ- 
uals, 


OBLIGATIONS, EXPECTATIONS, AND TRUSTWOR- 
THINESS OF STRUCTURES 

If A does something for B and trusts B to rec- 
iprocate in the future, this establishes an 
expectation in A and an obligation on the part 
of B. This obligation can be conceived as a 
credit slip held by A for performance by B. If 
A holds a large number of these credit slips, 
foranumber of persons with whom A has rela- 
tions, then the analogy to financial capital is 
direct. These credit slips constitute a large 
body of credit that 4 can call in if necessary— 
unless, of course, the placement of trust has 


been unwise, and these are bad debts that will 
not be repaid. 

In some social structures, it is said that 
‘people are always doing things for each 
other.' There are a large number of these 
credit slips outstanding, often on both sides of 
a relation (for these credit slips appear often 
not to be completely fungible across areas of 
activity, so that credit slips of B held by A and 
those of A held by B are not fully used to can- 
cel each other out). The El Khalili market in 
Cairo, described earlier, constitutes an 
extreme case of such a social structure. In 
other social structures where individuals are 
more self-sufficient and depend on each other 
less, there are fewer of these credit slips out- 
standingatany time... 

This form of social capital depends on two 
elements: trustworthiness of the social envi- 
ronment, which means that obligations will be 
repaid, and the actual extent of obligations 
held. Social structures differ in both these 
dimensions, and actors within the same struc- 
ture differ in the second. A case that illustrates 
the value of the.trustworthiness of the envi- 
ronment is that of the rotating-credit associa- 
tions of Southeast Asia and elsewhere. These 
associations are groups of friends and neigh- 
bors whotypically meet monthly, each person 
contributing to a central fund that is then 
given toone ofthe members (through bidding 
or by lot), until, after a number of months, 
each of the z persons has made n contributions 
and received one payout. As Geertz (1962) 
points out, these associations serve as efficient 
institutions for amassing savings for small 
capital expenditures, an important aid to eco- 

. nomic development. i 

But without a high degree of trustworthi- 
ness among the members of the group, the 
institution could not exist—for a person who 
receives a payout early in the sequence of 
meetings could abscond and leave the others 
with a loss. For example, one could not imag- 
ine a rotating-credit association operating 
successfully in urban areas marked by a high 
degree of social disorganization—or, in other 
words, by a lack of social capital. 

Differences in social structures in both 
dimensions may arise for a variety of reasons. 
There are differences in the actual needs that 
persons have for help, in the existence of other 
sources of aid (such as government welfare 
services), in the degree of affluence (which 
reduces aid needed from others), in cultural 
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differences in the tendency tolendaidandask ^ potential for information that inheres in social 
for aid (see Banfield 1967) in the closure of relations. Information is important in provid- 
social networks, in the logistics of social con- inga basis for action. But acquisition of infor- 
tacts (see Festinger, Schachter, and Back mation is costly. At a minimum, it requires 
1963), and other factors. Whateverthesource, attention, which is always in scarce supply. 
however, individuals in social structures with One means by which information can be 
high levels of obligations outstanding at any acquired is by use of social relations that are 
time have more social capital on which they maintained for other purposes. Katz and 
can draw. The density of outstanding obliga- ^ Lazarsfeld (1955) showed how this operated 
tions means, in effect, that the overall useful- for women in several areas of life in a mid- 
ness of the tangible resources of that social western city around 1950. They showed that a 
structure is amplified by their availability to | woman with an interest in being in fashion, 
others when needed. 4 but no interest in being on the leading edge of 

Individual actors ina social systemalsodif- ^ fashion, used friends who she knew kept up 
fer in the number of credit slips outstanding with fashion as sources of information. Simi- 
on which they can drawatany time. Themost larly, a person who is not greatly interested in 
extreme examples are in hierarchically struc- current events but who is interested in being 
tured extended family settings, in which a informed about important developments can 
patriarch (or ‘godfather’) holds an extraordi- save the time of reading a newspaper by 
narilylargesetofobligationsthathecancallin ^ depending on spouse or friends who pay 
at any time to get what he wants done. Near attention to such matters. A social scientist 
thisextremeare villages in traditional settings who is interested in being up-to-date on 
that are highly stratified, with certain wealthy research in related fields can make use of 
families who, because of their wealth, have — everyday interactions with colleagues to do so, 
built up extensive credits that they can callin but only in a university in which most col- 
atany time. leagues keep up-to-date. 

Similarly, in political settings such as a leg- All these are examples of social relations 
islature, a legislator in a position with extra — thatconstitutea formofsocial capital that pro- 
resources (suchasthe SpeakeroftheHouseof ^ vides information that facilitates action. The 
Representatives or the Majority Leaderofthe ^ relations in this case are not valuable for the 
Senate in the US Congress) can, by effective — ‘credit slips’ they provide in the form of oblig- 
use of resources, build up a set of obligations ations that one holds for others’ performances 
from other legislators that makes it possibleto or for the trustworthiness of the other party 
get legislation passed that would otherwise be but merely for the information they provide. 
stymied. This concentration of obligations 
constitutes social capital that is useful notonly ^ NORMS AND EFFECTIVESANCTIONS —— à 
for this powerful legislator but useful alsoin When a norm exists and is effective, it consti- 
getting an increased level of action on the part’ tutes a powerful, though sometimes fragile, 
ofa legislature, Thus, those members oflegis- form of social capital. Effective norms that 
latures among whom such credits are exten- inhibit crime make it possible to walk freely 
sive should be more powerful than those outside at night in a city and enable old per- 
without extensive credits and debits because — sons to leave their houses without fear for their 
they can use thecreditsto produce bloc voting safety. Norms in a community that support 
on many issues. It is well recognized, for and provide effective rewards for high 
example, thatinthe US Senate, somesenators ^ achievement in school greatly facilitate the 
are members of what is called ‘the Senate school’s task. - pep " 
Club,’ while others are not. This in effect A prescriptive norm within a collectivity 
means that somesenatorsareembedded inthe that constitutes an especially important form 
system of credits and debits, while others, of social capital is the norm that one should 
outside the ‘Club’, are not. It is also well rec- forgo self-interest and act in the interests of 
ognized that those in the Club are more pow- — thecollectivity. Anormof this sort, reinforced 


erful than those outside it. ‘ by social support, status, honor, and other 
: rewards, is the social capital that builds young 
INFORMATION CHANNELS nations (and then dissipates as they grow 


An important form of social capital is the older), strengthens families by leading family 
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members to act selflessly in ‘the family’s’ 
interest, facilitates the development of 
nascent social movements through a small 
group of dedicated, inward-looking, and 
mutually rewarding members, and in general 
leads persons to work for the public good. In 
some of these cases, the norms are internal- 
ized; in others, they are largely supported 
through external rewards for selfless actions 
and disapproval for selfish actions. But, 
whether supported by internal or external 
sanctions, norms of this sort are important in 
overcoming the public goods problem that 
exists in collectivities. 

As all these examples suggest, effective 
norms can constitute a powerful form of social 
capital. This social capital, however, like the 
forms described earlier, not only facilitates 
certain actions; it constrains others. A com- 
munity with strong and effective norms about 
young persons’ behavior can keep them from 
‘having a good time.’ Norms that make it pos- 
sible to walk alone at night also constrain the 
activities of criminals (and in some cases of 
noncriminals as well) Even prescriptive 
norms that reward certain actions, like the 
norm in a community that says that a boy who 
is a good athlete should go out for football, are 
in effect directing energy away from other 
activities. Effective norms in an area can 


reduce innovativeness in an area, not only. 


deviant actions that harm others but also 
deviant actions that can benefit everyone. (See 
Merton (1968: 195-203) for a discussion of 
how this can come about.) 


Social Structure that Facilitates Social 
Capital 


All social relations and social structures facili- 
tate some forms of social capital; actors estab- 
lish relations purposefully and continue them 
when they continue to provide benefits. Cer- 
tain kinds of social structure, however, are 
especially important in facilitating some 
forms of social capital. 


CLOSURE OF SOCIAL NETWORKS 

One property of social relations on which 
effective norms depend is what I will call clo- 
sure. In general, one can say that a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the emergence 
of effective norms is action that imposes exter- 


nal effects on others (see Ullmann-Margalit 
1977; Coleman 1987). Norms arise as 
attempts to limit negative external effects or 
encourage positive ones. But, in many social 
structures where these conditions exist, 
norms do not come into existence. The reason 
is what can be described as lack of closure of 
the social structure. Fig. 4.1 illustrates why. 
In an open structure like that of Fig. 4.1a, 
actor A, having relations with actors B and C, 
can carry out actions that impose negative 
externalities on B or C or both. Since they 
have no relations with one another, but with 
others instead (D and E), then they cannot 
combine forces to sanction A in order to con- 
pem theactions. Unless either B or Caloneis 
sufficiently harmed and sufficiently powerful 
vis-à-vis A to sanction alone, 4’s actions can 
continue unabated. In a structure with clo- 
sure, like that of Fig. 4.14, B and C can com- 
bine to provide a collective sanction, or either 
can reward the other for sanctioning A. (See 
Merry (1984) for examples of the way gossip, 
which depends on closure of the social struc- 
ture, is used as a collective sanction.) 


(a) (b) 


Fig. 4.1. Network without (a) and with (P) closure 


In the case of norms imposed by parents on 
children, closure of the structure requires a 
slightly more complex structure, which I will 
call intergenerational closure. Intergenera- 
tional closure may be described by a simple 
diagram that represents relations between 
parent and child and relations outside the 
family. Consider the structure of two commu- 
nities, represented by Fig. 4.2. The vertical 
lines represent relations across generations, 
between parent and child, while the horizon- 
tal lines represent relations within a genera- 
tion. The point labeled A in both Fig. 4.22 and 
Fig. 4.2b represents the parent of child B,and 
the point labeled D represents the parent of 
child C. The lines between B and C represent 
the relations among children that exist within 


any school. Although the other relations 
among children within the school are not 
shown here, there exists a high degree of clo- 
sure among peers, who see each other daily, 
have expectations toward each other, and 
develop norms about each other’s behavior. 

The two communities differ, however, in 
the presence or absence of links among the 
parents of children in the school. For the 
school represented by Fig. 4.24, there is inter- 
generational closure; for that represented 
by Fig. 4.2a, there is not. To put it colloqui- 
ally, in the lower community represented 
by 4.25, the parents’ friends are the parents of 
their children’s friends. In the other, they are 
not. 


E A D E 
B c 
(a) 
A D 
B c 


(b) 


Fig. 4.2. Network involving parents (4, D) and 
children (B, C) without (a)and with (^) intergener- 
ational closure 


The consequence of this closure is, as in the 
case of the wholesale diamond market or in 
other similar communities, a set of effective 
sanctions that can monitor and guide behav- 
ior. In the community in Fig. 4.25, parents A 
and D can discuss their children’s activities 
and come to some consensus about standards 
and about sanctions. Parent A is reinforced by 
parent D in sanctioning his child’s actions; 
beyond that, parent D constitutes a monitor 
not only for his own child, C, but also for the 
other child, B. Thus, the existence of inter- 
generational closure provides a quantity of 
social capital available to each parentin raising 
his children—not only in matters related to 
school but in other matters as well. 
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Closure of the social structure is important 
not only for the existence of effective norms 
but also for another form of social capital: the 
trustworthiness of social structures that 
allows the proliferation of obligations and 
expectations. Defection from an obligation is 
a form of imposing a negative externality on 
another. Yet, in a structure without closure, it 
can be effectively sanctioned, if at all, only by 
the person to whom the obligation is owed. 
Reputation cannot arise in an open structure, 
and collective sanctions that would ensure 
trustworthiness cannot be applied. Thus, we 
may say that closure creates trustworthiness 
in a social structure. 


APPROPRIABLE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
Voluntary organizations are brought into 
being to aid some purpose of those who initi- 
ate them. In a housing project built during 
World War II in an eastern city of the United 
States, there were many physical problems 
caused by poor construction: faulty plumb- 
ing, crumbling sidewalks, and other defects 
(Merton, n.d.). Residents organized to con- 
front the builders and to address these prob- 
lems in other ways. Later, when the problems 
were solved, the organization remained as 
available social capital that improved the qual- 
ity of life for residents. Residents had 
resources available that they had seen as 
unavailable where they had lived before. (For 
example, despite the fact that the number of 
teenagers in the community was smaller, resi- 
dents were more likely to express satisfaction 
with the availability of teenage babysitters.) 

Printers in the New York Typographical 
Union who were monotype operators formed 
a Monotype Club as a social club (Lipset, 
Trow, and Coleman 1956). Later, as employ- 
ers looked for monotype operators and as 
monotype operators looked for jobs, both 
found this organization an effective employ- 
ment referral service and appropriated the 
organization for this purpose. Still later, when 
the Progressive Party came into power in the 
New York Union, the Monotype Club served 
asan organizational resource for the Indepen- 
dent Party as it left office. The Monotype 
Club subsequently served as an important 
source of social capital for the Independents to 
sustain the party as an organized opposition 
while it was out of office. 

In the example of South Korean student 
radicals used earlier, the study circles were 
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described as consisting of groups of students 
from the same high school or hometown or 
church. Here, as in the earlier examples, an 
organization that was initiated for one pur- 
pose is available for appropriation for other 
purposes, constituting important social capi- 
tal for the individual members, who have 
available to them the organizational resources 
necessary for effective opposition. These 
examples illustrate the general point, that 
organization, once brought into existence for 
one set of purposes, can also aid others, thus 
constituting social capital available for use. 

Itis possible to gain insight into some of the 
ways in which closure and appropriable social 
organization provide social capital by use of a 
distinction made by Max Gluckman (1967) 
between simplex and multiplex relations. In 
the latter, persons are linked in more than one 
context (neighbor, fellow worker, fellow par- 
ent, coreligionist, etc.), while in the former, 
persons are linked through only one of these 
relations. The central property of a multiplex 
relation is that it allows the resources of one 
relationship to be appropriated for use in oth- 
ers. Sometimes, the resource is merely infor- 
mation, as when two parents who see each 
other as neighbors exchange information 
about their teenagers’ activities; sometimes, it 
is the obligations that one person owes a sec- 
ond in relationship X, which the second per- 
son can use to constrain the actions of the first 
in relationship Y. Often, it is resources in the 
form of other persons who have obligations in 
one context that can be called on to aid when 
one has problems in another context. 


Social Capital in the Creation of Human 
Capital 


The preceding pages have been directed 
toward defining and illustrating social capital 
in general. But there is one effect of social cap- 
ital that is especially important: its effect on 
the creation of human capital in the next gen- 
eration. Both social capital in the family and 
social capital in the community play roles in 
thecreation of human capital in the rising gen- 
eration. I will examine each of these in turn. 


SOCIAL CAPITAL IN THE FAMILY 
Ordinarily, in the examination of the effects of 
various factors on achievement in school, 


‘family background’ is considered a single 
entity, distinguished from schooling in its 
effects. But there is not merely a single ‘family 
background’; family background is analyti- 
cally separable into at least three different 
components: financial capital, human capital, 
and social capital. Financial capital is approx- 
imately measured by the family's wealth or 
income. It provides the physical resources 
that can aid achievement: a fixed place in the 
home for studying, materials to aid learning, 
the financial resources that smooth family 
problems. Human capital is approximately 
measured by parents’ education and provides 
the potential for a cognitive environment for 
the child that aids learning. Social capital 
within the family is different from either of 
these. Two examples will give a sense of what 
itisand how it operates. 

John Stuart Mill, at an age before most chil- 
dren attend school, was taught Latin and 
Greek by his father, James Mill, and later in 
childhood would discuss critically with his 
father and with Jeremy Bentham drafts of his 
father's manuscripts. John Stuart Mill proba- 
bly had no extraordinary genetic endow- 
ments, and his father's learning was no more 
extensive than that of some other men of the 
time. The central difference was the time and 
effort spent by the father with the child on 
intellectual matters. 

In one public school district in the United 
States where texts for school use were pur- 
chased by children's families, school authori- 
ties were puzzled to discover that a number of 
Asian immigrant families purchased two 
copies of each textbook needed by the child. 
Investigation revealed that the family pur- 
chased the second copy for the mother to 
study in order to help her child do well in 
school. Hereisa case in which the human cap- 
ital of the parents, at least as measured tradi- 
tionally by years of schooling, is low, but the 
social capital in the family available for the 
child’s education is extremely high. 

These examples illustrate the importance 
of social capital within the family for a child’s 
intellectual development. It is of course true 
that children are strongly affected by the 
human capital possessed by their parents, But 
this human capital may be irrelevant to out- 
comes for children if parentsare notan impor- 
tant part of their children's lives, if their 
human capital is employed exclusively at work 
or elsewhere outside the home. The social 


capital of the family is the relations between 
children and parents (and, when families 
include other members, relationships with 
them as well). That is, if the human capital 
possessed by parents is not complemented by 
social capital embodied in family relations, it 
is irrelevant to the child’s educational growth 
that the parent has a great deal, or a small 
amount, of human capital. 

I will not differentiate here among the 
forms of social capital discussed earlier, but 
willattempt merely to measure the strength of 
the relations between parents and child as a 
measure of the social capital available to the 
child from the parent. Nor will I use the con- 
cept in the context of the paradigm of rational 
action, as, for example, is often done in use of 
the concept of human capital to examine the 
investments in education that a rational per- 
son would make. A portion of the reason for 
this lies ina property of much social capital not 
shown by most forms of capital (to which will 
turn in a later section): its public goods char- 
acter, which leads to underinvestment. 

Social capital within the family that gives 
the child access to the adult’s human capital 
depends both on the physical presence of 
adults in the family and on the attention given 
by the adults to the child. The physical 
absence of adults may be described as a struc- 
tural deficiency in family social capital. The 
most prominent element of structural defi- 
ciency in modern families is the single-parent 
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family. However, the nuclear family itself, in 
which one or both parents work outside the 
home, can be seen as structurally deficient, 
lacking the social capital that comes with the 
presence of parents during the day, or with 
grandparents or aunts and uncles in or near 
the household. 

Even if adults are physically present, there 
is a lack of social capital in the family if there 
are not strong relations between children and 
parents. The lack of strong relations can result 
from the child's embeddedness in a youth 
community, from the parents' embeddedness 
in relationships with other adults that do not 
cross generations, or from other sources. 
Whatever the source, it means that whatever 
human capital exists in the parents, the child 
does not profit from it because the social capi- 


is missing. 

The effects ofa lack of social capital within 
the family differ for different educational out- 
comes. One for which it appears to be espe- 
cially important is dropping out of school. 
With the High School and Beyond sample of 
students in high schools, Table 4.1 shows the 
expected dropout rates for students in differ- 
ent types of families when various measures of 
social and human capital in the family and a 
measure of social capital in the community are 
controlled statistically! An explanation is 
necessary for the use of number of siblings as 
ameasure of lack of social capital. The number 
of siblings represents, in this interpretation, a 


Table 4.1. Dropout rates between Spring, Grade 10, and Spring, Grade 12, for stu- 
dents whose families differ in social capital, controlling for human capital and financial 


capital in the family* 


Percentage Difference in 
Dropping Percentage 
Out Points 
1. Parents’ presence: 
_ -= Two parents 13.1 } 
Single parent 19.1 6.0 
2. Additional children: 
One sibling 10.8 
Four siblings 17.2 6.4 
3. Parents and children: me » 
Two parents, one sibling k 
One parent, four siblings ; 22.6 12.5 
4. Mother's ex — for child's education: v 
Expectation of college H 
No expectation of college 20.2 8.6 
5, Three factors together: 
"Two parents, one sibling, mother expects college 8.1 
One parent, four siblings, no college expectation 30.6 22.5 


* Estimates taken from logistic regression reported more fully in App. Table 4.A1. 
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dilution of adult attention to the child. This is 
consistent with research results for measures 
of achievement and IQ, which show that test 
scores decline with sib position, even when 
total family size is controlled, and that scores 
decline with number of children in the family. 
Both results are consistent with the view that 
younger sibs and children in large families 
have less adult attention, which produces 
weaker educational outcomes. 

Item 1 of Table 4.1 shows that, when other 
family resources are controlled, the percent- 
age of students who drop out between spring 
of the sophomore year and spring of the senior 
year is 6 percentage points higher for children 

from single-parent families. Item 2 of 
Table 4.1 shows that the rate is 6.4 percentage 
points higher for sophomores with four 
siblings than for those with otherwise equi- 
valent family resources but only one sibling. 
Or, taking these two together, we can think of 
the ratio of adults to children as a measure of 
the social capital in the family available for the 
education of any one of them. Item 3 of Table 
4.1 shows that for a sophomore with four sib- 
lings and one parent, and an otherwise average 
background, the rate is 22.6 per cent; with one 
sibling and two parents, the rate is 10.1 per 
cent—a difference of 12.5 percentage points. 

Another indicator of adult attention in the 
family, although not a pure measure of social 
capital, is the mother’s expectation of the 
child’s going to college. Item 4 of the table 
shows that, for sophomores without this 
parental expectation, the rate is 8.6 percentage 
points higher than for those with it. With the 
three sources of family social capital taken 
together, item 5 of the table shows that sopho- 
mores with one sibling, two parents, and a 
mother's expectation for college (still control- 
ling on other resources of family) have an 8.1 
per cent dropout rate; with four siblings, one 
parent, and no expectation of the mother for 
college, the rate is 30.6 per cent. 

These results providea less satisfactory test 
than if the research had been explicitly 
designed to examine effects of social capital 
within the family. In addition, Table 4.A1 in 
the Appendix shows that another variable that 
should measure social capital in the family, the 
frequency of talking with parents about per- 
sonal experiences, shows essentially no rela- 
tion to dropping out. Nevertheless, taken all 
together, the data do indicate that social capi- 
tal in the family is a resource for education of 


the family's children, just as is financial and 
human capital. 


SOCIAL CAPITAL OUTSIDE THE FAMILY 

The social capital that has value for a young 
person's development does not reside solely 
within the family. It can be found outside as 
well in the community consisting of the social 
relationships that exist among parents, in the 
closure exhibited by this structure of rela- 
tions, and in the parents’ relations with the 
institutions of the community. 

The effect of this social capital outside the 
family on educational outcomes can be seen by 
examining outcomes for children whose par- 
ents differ in the particular source of social 
capital discussed earlier, intergenerational 
closure. There is nota direct measure of inter- 
generational closure in the data, but there is a 
proximate indicator. This is the number of 
times the child has changed schools because 
the family moved. For families that have 
moved often, the social relations that consti- 
tute social capital are broken at each move. 
Whatever the degree of intergenerational clo- 
sure available to others in the community, it is 
not available to parents in mobile families. 

The logistic regression carried out earlier 
and reported in Table 4.A1 shows that the 
coefficient for number of moves since grade 5 
is 10 times its standard error, the variable with 
the strongest overall effect of any variable in 
the equation, including the measures of 
human and financial capital in the family 
(socioeconomic status) and the crude mea- 
sures of family social capital introduced in the 
earlier analysis. Translating this into an effect 
on dropping out gives 11.8 per cent as the 
dropout rate if the family has not moved, 16.7 
percentifit has moved once, and 23.1 percent 
ifit has moved twice. 

In the High School and Beyond data set, 
another variation among the schools consti- 
tutesa useful indicator of social capital. This is 
the distinctions among public high schools, 
religiously based private high schools, and 
nonreligiously based private high schools. It is 
the religiously based high schools that are sur- 
rounded by a community based on the reli- 
gious organization. These families have 
intergenerational closure that is based on a 
multiplex relation: whatever other relations 
they have, the adults are members of the same 
religious body and parents of children in the 
same school. In contrast, it is the independent 


private schools that are typically least sur- 
rounded by a community, for their student 
bodies are collections of students, most of 
whose families have no contact.’ The choice of 
private school for most of these parents is an 
individualistic one, and, although they back 
their children with extensive human capital, 
they send their children to these schools 
denuded of social capital. 

In the High School and Beyond data set, 
there are 893 public schools, 84 Catholic 
schools, and 27 other private schools. Most of 
the other private schools are independent 
schools, though a minority have religious 
foundations. In this analysis, I will at the out- 
set regard the other private schools as inde- 
pendent private schools to examine the effects 
of social capital outside the family. 

The results of these comparisons are shown 
in Table 4.2. Item 1 of the table shows that the 
dropout rates between sophomore and senior 
years are 14.4 per cent in public schools, 3.4 
per cent in Catholic schools, and 11.9 per cent 
in other private schools. What is most striking 
is the low dropout rate in Catholic schools. 
The rate is a fourth of that in the public 
schools and a third of that in the other private 
schools. 

Adjusting the dropout rates for differences 
in student-body financial, human, and social 
capital among the three sets of schools by stan- 
dardizing the population of the Catholic 
schools and other private schools to the stu- 
dent-body backgrounds of the public schools 
shows that the differences are affected only 
slightly. Furthermore, the differences are not 
due to the religion of the students or to the 
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degree of religious observance. Catholic stu- 
dents in public school are only slightly less 
likely to drop out than non-Catholics. Fre- 
quency of attendance at religious services, 
which is itself a measure of social capital 
through intergenerational closure, is strongly 
related to dropout rate, with 19.5 per cent of 
public school students who rarely or never 
attend dropping out compared with 9.1 per 
cent of those who attend often. But this effect 
exists apart from, and in addition to, the effect 
of the school’s religious affiliation. Compara- 
ble figures for Catholic school students are 5.9 
per cent and 2.6 per cent respectively (Cole- 
man and Hoffer 1987: 138). 

The low dropout rates of the Catholic 
schools, the absence of low dropout rates in 
the other private schools, and the indepen- 
dent effect of frequency of religious atten- 
dance all provide evidence of the importance 
of social capital outside the school, in the adult 
community surrounding it, for this outcome 
of education. 

A further test is possible, for there were 
eight schools in the sample of non-Catholic 
private schools (‘other private’ in the analysis 
above) that have religious foundations and 
over 50 per cent of the student body of that 
religion. Three were Baptist schools, two 
were Jewish, and three from three other 
denominations. If the inference is correct 
about the religious community’s providing 
intergenerational closure and thus social cap- 
ital and about the importance of social capital 
in depressing the chance of dropping out of 
high school, these schools also should show a 
lower dropout rate than the independent 


Table 4.2. Dropout rates between Spring, Grade 10, and Spring, Grade 12, for students from 
schools with differing amounts of social capital in the surrounding community 


Other 
Private 
Public Catholic Schools 
1. Raw di 144 34 11.9 
2. Dropou sm dine to average public-school sophomore* 144 52 11.6 
Non-Catholic 
Religious Independent 
3. Raw dropout rates for students? from independent and es kam 


non olic religious private schools 


* The standardization is based on separate logistic 


for these two sets of schools, using the same variables 


regressions 
istedi i for the standardization arein Hoffer (1986, Tables 5 and 24). 
ness atalara is baed on anveighted dts, whichis responsible or the act that both rates are lower than the rate 
for other private schools in item 1 of the table, which is based on weighted data. 
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private schools. Item 3 of Table 4.2 shows that 
their dropout rate is lower, 3.7 per cent, essen- 
tially the same as that of the Catholic schools.* 

The data presented above indicate the 
importance of social capital for the education 
of youth, or, as it mightbe put, the importance 
of social capital in the creation of human capi- 
tal. Yet there is a fundamental difference 
between social capital and most other forms of 
capital that has strong implications for the 
development of youth. It is this difference to 
which I will turn in the next section. 


Public-Goods Aspects of Social Capital 


Physical capital is ordinarily a private good, 
and property rights make it possible for the 
person who invests in physical capital to cap- 
ture the benefits it produces. Thus, the incen- 
tive to invest in physical capital is not 
depressed; there is not a suboptimal invest- 
ment in physical capital because those who 
invest in it are able to capture the benefits of 
their investments. For human capital also—at 
least human capital ofthesortthatis produced 
in schools—the person who invests the time 
and resources in building up this capital reaps 
its benefits in the form ofa higher-paying job, 
more satisfying or higher-status work, or even 
the pleasure of greater understanding of the 
surrounding world—in short, all the benefits 
that schooling brings toa person. 
But most forms of social capital are not like 
this. For example, the kinds of social struc- 
tures that make possible social norms and the 
sanctions that enforce them do not benefit pri- 
marily the person or persons whose efforts 
would be necessary to bring them about, but 
benefit all those who are part of such a struc- 
ture. For example, in some schools where 
there exists a dense set of associations among 
some parents, these are the result of a small 
number of persons, ordinarily mothers who 
do not hold full-time jobs outside the home. 
Yetthese mothers themselves experienceonly 
a subset of the benefits of this social capital 
surrounding the school. Ifoneofthem decides 
to abandon these activities—for example, to 
take a full-time job—this may be an entirely 
reasonable action from a personal point of 
view and even from the point of view of that 
household with its children. The benefits of 
the new activity may far outweigh the losses 


that arise from the decline in associations with 
other parents whose childrenare in the school. 
But the withdrawal of these activities consti- 
tutes a loss to all those other parents whose 
associations and contacts were dependent on 
them. 

Similarly, the decision to move from a com- 
munity so that the father, for example, can 
take a better job may be entirely correct from 
the point of view of that family. But, because 
social capital consists of relations among per- 
sons, other persons may experience extensive 
losses by the severance of those relations, a 
severance over which they had no control. A 
part of those losses is the weakening of norms 
and sanctions that aid the school in its task. 
Foreach family, the total cost itexperiences as 
a consequence of the decisions it and other 
families make may outweigh the benefits of 
those few decisions it has control over. Yetthe 
beneficial consequences to the family of those 
decisions made by the family may far out- 
weigh the minor losses it experiences from 
them alone. 

Itisnot merely voluntary associations, such 
asa PTA, in which under investment of this 
sort occurs. When an individual asks a favor 
fromanother, thus incurringan obligation, he 
does so because it brings him a needed benefit; 
he does not consider that it does the other a 
benefit as well by adding to a drawing fund of 
social capital available in a time of need. If the 
first individual can satisfy his need through 
self-sufficiency, or through aid from some 
official source without incurring an obliga- 
tion, he will do so—and thus fail to add to the 
social capital outstanding in the community. 

Similar statements can be made with 
respect to trustworthiness as social capital. An 
actor choosing to keep trust or not (or choos- 
ing whether to devote resources to an attempt 
to keep trust) is doing so on the basis of costs 
and benefits he himself will experience. That 
his trustworthiness will facilitate others' 
actions or that his lack of trustworthiness will 
inhibit others’ actions does not enter into his 
decision. A similar but more qualified state- 
ment can be made for information as a form of 
social capital. An individual who serves as a 
source of information for another because he 
is well informed. ordinarily acquires that 
information for his own benefit, not for the 
others who make use of him. (This is not 
always true. As Katz and Lazarsfeld [1955] 
show, ‘opinion leaders’ in an area acquire 


information in part to maintain their position 
as opinion leaders.) 

For norms also, the statement must be 
qualified. Norms are intentionally estab- 
lished, indeed as means of reducing externali- 
ties, and their benefits are ordinarily captured 
by those who are responsible for establishing 
them. But the capability of establishing and 
maintaining effective norms depends on 
properties of the social structure (such as clo- 
sure) over which one actor does not have con- 
trol yet are affected by one actor's action. 
These are properties that affect the struc- 
ture’s capacity to sustain effective norms, yet 
properties that ordinarily do not enter into an 
individual’s decision that affects them. 

Some forms of social capital have the prop- 
erty that their benefits can be captured by 
those who invest in them; consequently, ratio- 
nal actors will not underinvest in this type of 
social capital. Organizations that produce a 
private good constitute the outstanding exam- 
ple. The resultis that there will be in society an 
imbalance in the relative investment in orga- 
nizations that produce private goods for a 
market and those associations and relation- 
ships in which the benefits are not captured— 
an imbalance in the sense that, if the positive 
externalities created by the latter form of 
social capital could be internalized, it would 
come to exist in greater quantity. 

The public goods quality of most social 
capital means that it is in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent position with respect to purposive 
action than are most other forms of capital. It 
is an important resource for individuals and 
may affect greatly their ability to act and their 
perceived quality of life. They have the capa- 
bility of bringing it into being. Yet, because 
the benefits of actions that bring social capital 
into being are largely experienced by persons 
other than the actor, it is often not in his inter- 
est to bring it into being. The result is that 
most forms of social capital are created or 
destroyed as by-products of other activities. 
This social capital arises or disappears with- 
out anyone’s willing it into or out of being and 
is thus even less recognized and taken account 
of in social action than its already intangible 
character would warrant. 

There are important implications of this 
public goods aspect of social capital that play a 
part in the development of children and 
youth, Because the social structural condi- 
tions that overcome the problems of supply- 
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ing these public goods—that is, strong fami- 
lies and strong communities—are much less 
often present now than in the past, and 
promise to be even less present in the future, 
we can expect that, ceteris paribus, we con- 
front a declining quantity of human capital 
embodied in each successive generation. 'The 
obvious solution appears to be to attempt to 
find ways of overcoming the problem of sup- 
ply of these public goods, that is, social capital 
employed for the benefit of children and 
youth. This very likely means the substitution 
of some kind of formal organization for the 
voluntary and spontaneous social organiza- 
tion that has in the past been the major source 
of social capital available to the young. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, I have attempted to introduce 
into social theory a concept, ‘social capital,’ 
paralleling the concepts of financial capital, 
physical capital, and human capital—but 
embodied in relations among persons. This is 
part of a theoretical strategy that involves use 
ofthe paradigm of rational action but without 
theassumption ofatomistic elements stripped 
of social relationships. I have shown the use of 
this concept through demonstrating the effect 
of social capital in the family and in the com- 
munity in aiding the formation of human cap- 
ital. The single measure of human capital 
formation used for this was one that appears 
especially responsive to the supply of social 
capital, remaining in high school until gradu- 
ation versus dropping out. Both social capital 
in the family and social capital outside it, in the 
adult community surrounding the school, 
showed evidence of considerable value in 
reducing the probability of dropping out of 
high school. 

In explicating the concept of social capital, 
three forms were identified: obligations and 
expectations, which depend on trustworthi- 
ness of the social environment, information- 
flow capability of the social structure, and 
norms accompanied by sanctions. A property 
shared by most forms of social capital that dif- 
ferentiates it from other forms of capital is its 
public good aspect: the actor or actors who 
generate social capital ordinarily capture only 
a small part of its benefits, a fact that leads to 
underinvestment in social capital. 
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Appendix 


Table 4.A1 Logistic regression coefficients and 
asymptotic standard errors for effects of student 
background characteristics on dropping out of high 
school between sophomore and senior years, 
1980-82, public school sample 


b SE 
Intercept -2.305 169 
Socioeconomic status 460 077 
Black -161 .162 
Hispanic 104 .138 
Number of siblings .180 .028 
Mother worked while child 
was young -012 103 
Both parents in household -A15 112 
Mother’s expectation for college — —.685 103 
Talk with parents 031 04 
Number of moves since grade 5 407 040 


Source: Taken from Hoffer (1986). 


Notes 


1. For a discussion of the importance of the 
empirical generalization to economics, see 
Black, Coats, and Goodwin (1973). 

2. I am especially grateful to Susan Shapiro for 
reminding me of Gluckman’s distinction and 
pointing out the relevance of it to my analysis. 

- The complementarity of human capital and 
social capital in the family for a child’s devel- 
opment suggests that the statistical analysis 
that examines the effects of these quantities 
should take a particular form. There should be 
an interaction term between human capital 
(parents’ education) and social capital (some 
combination of measures such as two parents 
in the home, number of siblings, and parents’ 
expectations for child’s education). In the 
analysis reported, here, however, a simple 
additive model without interaction was 
used, 

- Theanalysis is carried out by use of a weighted 
logistic model with a random sample of 4,000 
students from the public schools in the sam- 
ple. The variables included in the model as 
measures of the family’s financial, human, and 
social capital were socio-economic status (a 
single variable constructed of parents’ educa- 
tion, parents’ income, father’s occupational 
Status, and household possessions), race, His- 
panic ethnicity, number of siblings, number of 
changes in school due to family residential 
moves since fifth grade, whether mother 
worked before the child was in school, 
mother’s expectation of child’s educational 
attainment, frequency of discussions with 


v 


> 


parents about personal matters, and presence 
of both parents in the household. The regres- 
sion coefficients and asymptotic standard 
errors are given in the App. Table 4.A1. An 
analysis with more extensive statistical con- 
trols, including such thingsas grades in school, 
homework, and number of absences, is 
rted in Hoffer (1986, Table 25), but the 
ects reported in Table 4.1 and subsequent 
text are essentially unchanged except for a 
reduced effect of mother's expectations. The 
results reported here and subsequently are 
taken from Hoffer (1986) and from Coleman 
and Hoffer (1987). 

- Data from this study have no direct measures 
of the degree of intergenerational closure 
among the parents of the school to support this 
statement. However, the one measure of inter- 
generational closure that does exist in the data, 
the number of residential moves requiring 
School change since grade 5, is consistent with 
the statement. The average number of moves 
for public school students is .57; for Catholic 
School students, .35; and for students in other 
private schools, .88. 

. Itisalso true, though not presented here, that 
the lack of social capital in the family makes lit- 
tle difference in dropout rates in Catholic 
schools—or, in the terms I have used, social 
capital in the community compensates in part 
for its absence in the family. See Coleman and 
Hoffer (1987: Ch. 5). 
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5 


The Post-Modern Condition 


Labels, like rumours, can take on a life of their 
own. The labels of intellectual discourse are 
no exception. Once sufficiently established, 
they can govern reality, at least scholarly real- 
ity. They inspire conferences, books, televi- 
sion programmes. They can create a whole 
climate of critical inquiry which, especially in 
these days of academic entrepreneurship and 
the multinational scholarly enterprise, feeds 
on itself. “The lonely crowd’, ‘the affluent 
society’, ‘the technological society’, ‘the hid- 
den persuaders’, ‘the power elite’: these are all 
well-known examples of labels which in 
recent decades have generated much activity 
of this sort. 

This is not to say that all this intellectual 
activity is simply self-indulgent. Genuine 
hypotheses can often be formed out of it; it 
gives rise to reflections which can be illumi- 
nating even and especially in disagreement. 
But an element of self-regarding publicity 
inevitably surrounds its utterances. We need 
to guard ourselves against that in assessing 
their worth. 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, several 
prominent sociologists elaborated a view of 
contemporary society that they labelled the 
theory of post-industrial society. The best- 
known proponent of this was the Harvard 
sociologist Daniel Bell, especially as 
expressed in his book, The Coming of Post- 
Industrial Society (1973). Bell himself, in 
international conferences and in semi- 
popular journals such as The Public Interest, 
was an active and able propagator of his views. 

But the theory of post-industrialism gained 
even wider currency through some vivid pop- 
ularizations, notably in such books as Peter 
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Drucker’s The Age of Discontinuity (1969) and 
Alvin Toffler’s Future Shock (1970). In such 
works the educated public of the west was 
asked to prepare itself for the possibly uncom- 
fortable transition to a new society, one as dif- 
ferent from industrial society as that had been 
from agrarian society. 

The post-industrial idea has been inten- 
sively debated. Its shortcomings, as well as the 
stimulating questions it raises, have been 
widely noted (see, for example, Gershuny 
1978; Kumar 1978). Partly as a result of that, 
partly as the result of the changed climate of 
feeling in the western world following the 
1973 oil shock, one had the distinct impres- 
sion that ‘post-industrialism’ had had its day. 
The debates of the later 1970s all seemed to be 
about ‘the limits to growth’, about contain- 
ing—not exploiting—the dynamic potential 
of industrialism. They were about the revival 
of distributional conflicts as industrial soci- 
eties ceased to be able to make pay-offs from 
increased growth (see, for example, Hirsch 
1979). A mood of crisis replaced the optimism 
of the 1960s. Right-wing parties capitalized 
on this mood, preaching a return to ‘Victo- 
rian’ values and practices of self-help and /ais- 
sez-faire. They called for the abandonment of 
central planning and state intervention, the 
most obvious features of the post-1945 settle- 
a and a key premise of the post-industrial 
idea. 

Whatever the future of industrial societies, 
then, they still seemed to be preoccupied by 
the same difficulties and dilemmas that had 
beset them for the past hundred years.' In the 
history of industrialism it was the post-war era 
of continuous growth that now looked like the 
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exceptional episode, the happy accident. Its 
ending had restored some of the classic con- 
flicts and debates of industrialism (see, for 
example, Stretton 1976). The past had 
reasserted itself. Ata time when ‘deindustrial- 
ization’ and economic decline became issues 
to grapple with, visions of a post-industrial 
society were bound to appear fanciful, if not 
irresponsible. 

Malcolm Bradbury has called the 1970s 
‘the decade that never was’. But the 1980s of 
course came out of the 1970s (just as the 1960s 
came out of the 1950s). We can now see that 
during that decade various new forms of post- 
industrial theory were in the making. On the 
whole, these forms lack the confident opti- 
mism of the 1960s varieties. They do not look 
forward to the ‘super-industrial’ society so 
euphorically anticipated by Alvin Toffler. As 
the product of left- as much as right-wing 
thinking, they foresee great stresses and con- 
flicts ahead. But they areas insistent as earlier 
post-industrial theorists that industrial soci- 
eties have crossed a divide. Classic industrial- 
ism, the kind of society analysed by Marx, 
Weber, and Durkheim, the kind of society 
inhabited by most westerners for the past cen- 
tury and a half, is no more. 

"The greatest continuity with earlier post- 
industrial theory is shown in the view of 
contemporary society as ‘the information 
society’. Daniel Bell is here again the most 
prominent exponent. His post-industrial idea 
had already singled out *theoretical know- 
ledge’ as the most important feature—the 
source of value, the source of growth—of the 
future society. In his later writing he has come 
to identify this more firmly with the develop- 
ment of the new information technology and 
its potentialapplication to every sector of soci- 
ety. The new society is now defined, and 
named, by its novel methods of acquiring, 
processing and distributing information. Bell 
is as confident now as in his earlier analysis 
that this amounts to a revolutionary transfor- 
mation of modern society. 

The concept of the information society fits 
in well with the liberal, progressivist tradition 
of western thought. It maintains the Enlight- 
enment faith in rationality and progress. Its 
current exponents belong generally to the 
centre of the ideological spectrum. To the 
extent that knowledge and its growth are 
equated with greater efficacy and greater free- 
dom, this view, despite its pronouncement of 
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a radical shift in societal arrangements, con- 
tinues the line of thought inaugurated by 
Saint-Simon, Comte and the positivists. 

More unexpected is the view of the new 
society that has emerged from the left side of 
the ideological spectrum. Marxists had been 
amongst the most vigorous denouncers of the 
original post-industrial idea, as the clearest 
demonstration of late bourgeois ideology (see, 
for example, Ross 1974). Now some of them 
have come up with their own version of post- 
industrial theory. It has most commonly been 
expressed under the banner of ‘post- 
Fordism’. As mostly Marxists of a kind, they 
still generally hold to some concept of capital- 
ist development as the engine of change. But 
so struck are they by the differences between 
the old and the new forms of capitalism that 
they feel forced to speak of our times as ‘new 
times’, or as the era of ‘the second industrial 
divide’. For many of them Marx, as the 
supreme theorist of capitalism, remains a rel- 
evant thinker. Butthe changes in society inthe 
latter part of the twentieth century are 
regarded as so momentous, and constitute so 
sharp a break with earlier capitalist patterns 
and practices, that it is clear to these writers 
that severe revisions will need to be made to 
Marxist theory if it is to remain serviceable. 

A third strand of post-industrial theory has 
a less familiar provenance. This is the theory 
of ‘post-modern’ society. Post-modernism is 
the most comprehensive of recent theories. It 
includes in its generous embrace all forms of 
change, cultural, political and economic. 
None is seen as the privileged ‘carrier’ of the 
movement to post-modernity. What others 
see as the evidence for *post-Fordism' or *the 
information society’ it smoothly subsumes as 
components of its own ambitious conceptual- 
ization of current developments. As eclec- 
tic—and elusive—in its ideological make-up 
as the eclecticism it sees as the principal 
feature of the contemporary world, post- 
modernism is the most difficult of contempo- 
rary theories to assess. Its terms can lead one 
into a bewildering circle of self-referentiality. 
Nevertheless its evident appeal to theorists 
from all parts of the ideological spectrum 
gives it a compelling claim on our attention. 

Moreover, whether or not the larger claims 
of the theory carry conviction, it is clear that 
post-modernism has struck a chord among 
much of the educated population of the west- 
ern world. It appears, that is, to speak to their 
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condition—or at least their subjective experi- 
ence of it.? That sociologists have often in the 
past regarded such feelings as trivial by com- 
parison with the more determining structures 
of society is only the more reason for attending 
to such matters of sentiment now. Can post- 
modernity be a myth if many people believe, 
or can be persuaded, that they are living in 
such a condition? 


The Post-Modern Condition 


In considering the question of how far we may 
be moving into a post-modern society as 
well as a post-modern culture, we should 
start by sketching the broad picture of post- 
modernity as it has been presented by its lead- 
ing theorists. We can begin with the more 
familiar features. 

Most theorists claim that contemporary 
societies show a new or heightened degree of 
fragmentation, pluralism and individualism. 
This is partly related to the changes in work 
organization and technology highlighted by 
the post-Fordist theorists. It can also be linked 
to the decline of the nation state and of domi- 
nant national cultures. Political, economic 
and cultural life is now strongly influenced 
by developments at the global level. This 
has as one of its effects, unexpectedly, the 
renewed importance of the local, and a ten- 
dency to stimulate sub-national and regional 
cultures. 

The typical institutions and practices of the 
nation state are correspondingly weakened. 
Mass political parties give way to the ‘new 
social movements’ based on gender, race, 
locality, sexuality. The ‘collective identities’ 
of class and shared work experiences dissolve 
into more pluralized and privatized forms of 
identity. The idea of a national culture and 
national identity is assailed in the name of 
‘minority’ cultures—the cultures of particu- 
lar ethnic groups, religious faiths, and com- 
munities based on age, gender or sexuality. 
Post-modernism proclaims multi-cultural 

and multi-ethnic societies. It promotes the 
‘politics of difference’. Identity is not unitary 
or essential, itis fluid and shifting, fed by mul- 
tiple sources and taking multiple forms (there 
is no such thing as ‘woman’ or ‘black’). 
Post-modern society typically links the 
local and the global. Global developments— 


the internationalization of the economy and of 
culture—reflect back on national societies, 
undermining national structures and promot- 
ing local ones. Ethnicity receives a renewed 
impetus. There is an upsurge of regionalism 
and ‘peripheral nationalisms'—the national- 
ism of small nations which have typically been 
incorporated in larger units such as the 
United Kingdom, France, Spain and other 
historic national groupings. ‘Think globally, 
act locally’, the slogan of the 1960s, applies to 
a good number of the new social movements, 
most noticeably the feminist and ecological 
movements. There isa similar link-up in some 
of the new movements of religious revival, 
such as Protestant and Islamic fundamental- 
ism. 

Post-modernity reverses or qualifies some 
of the typical spatial movements and arrange- 
ments of modernity. The concentration 
of populations in large cities is countered 
by a movement of de-concentration, de- 
centralization and dispersal. Much of this is 
related to post-Fordist developments. It is 
also the result of the ‘de-industrialization’ of 
many regions of western societies—with 
much manufacturing being exported to non- 
western societies—and a post-industrial 
‘re-industrialization’ based on high-tech, 
research-based concerns which have pre- 
ferred new locations in suburban and ex- 
urban areas, especially those near university 
cities. Jobs and people move out of the big 
cities. Small towns and villages are re- 
populated. ^ Post-modern architecture 
reverses the trend to high-rise offices and 
apartment buildings. The stress now is on 
small-scale schemes, linking people to neigh- 
bourhoods and aiming to cultivate the ethos of 
particular places and particular local cultures. 
A new, or renewed, importance attaches to 
place. There is a re-discovery of territorial 
identities, local traditions, local histories— 
even where, as with nationalism, these are 
imagined or invented. 

These features of post-modern society are 
anamalgam of various elements deriving from 
some well-known accounts of contemporary 
western society. Post-modern society is thus 
far congruent with, if not identical to, post- 
Fordist society, the information society and 
‘late’ or ‘disorganized’ capitalism as seen in a 
number of theories. Even though many of 
these theorists would have no truck with con- 
cepts of post-modernity, they are not likely to 


find much to demur at in the picture so far 
sketched. What makes post-modernism so 
distinctive as an approach is that it goes 
beyond jae familiar fr make wide- 
ranging and, to many people, outrageous 
claims about the very nature of society and 
objective reality. It makes assertions not just 
abouta new society or social reality, but about 
our understanding of reality itself. It moves 
from history and sociology to philosophical 
questions of truth and knowledge. 

Once more we can start with the familiar, 
but givenan unfamiliar twist. Most theories of 
contemporary society attribute an important 
role to the media of mass communication, 
especially in the era of telecommunications 
and the computer. This is most obvious in the 
theory of the information society, but it is also 
strong in theories of post-Fordism and in 
Marxist theories of late capitalism. 

For most of these theorists, just as informa- 
tion really informs—however distorted its 
uses—so the mass communication media 
really communicate, however distasteful their 
products or harmful their effects. Postmod- 
ernists—following here in the footsteps of 
Marshall McLuhan—see the effects of the 
mass media in a quite different way. For them 
the media today do not so much communicate 
as construct. In their sheer scale and ubiquity 
they are building a new environment for us, 
one which demands a new social epistemology 
and a new form of response. The media have 
created a new ‘electronic reality’, suffused 
with images and symbols, which has obliter- 
ated any sense of an objective reality behind 
the symbols. In the condition of what Jean 
Baudrillard calls the *ecstasy of communica- 
tion’, the world, our world, becomes a world 
purely of ‘simulation’, ‘the generation by 
models of a real without origin or reality: a 
hyperreal.’ In hyperreality it is no longer pos- 
sible to distinguish the imaginary from the 
real, the sign from its referent, the true from 
the false. The world of simulation isa world of 
simulacra, of images. But unlike conventional 
images, simulacra are copies that have no orig- 
inals, or of which the originals have been lost. 
They are images which are ‘murderers of the 
real, murderers of their own model". In such a 
condition there can be no concept of ideology, 
no idea of ‘the betrayal of reality’ by signs or 
images. There are only signs and images, only 
the hyperreal. ‘History has stopped meaning, 
referring to anything—whether you call it 
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social space or the real. We have passed into a 
kind of hyperreal where things are being 
replayed ad infinitum’ (Baudrillard 19875: 69; 
19884: 166, 170, 182). 

With the growth of an electronically medi- 
ated reality, the hyperreal is becoming the 
condition of the whole of the modern world, 
But postmodernists are particularly drawn to 
America as the capital, as it were, of hyperre- 
ality, the model of our future (once again). In 
such monuments of Americana as the Hearst 
Castle at San Simeon or the Forest Lawn 
cemeteries of California, in Disneyland and 
Disney World, in the desert cities of Las 
Vegas and Los Angeles, they find the clearest 
instances of the reign of the hyperreal. Here 
the copy (or fake) substitutes itself for the real, 
becomes more real than the real itself. ‘The 
American imagination’, says Umberto Eco, 
‘demands the real thing, and, to attain it, must 
fabricate the absolute fake.’ In the extraordi- 
nary illusion of realism created in these places, 
in their extravagant bricolage of styles and 
objects drawn from all countries and all histo- 
ries, thereisa ‘fusion of copy and original’; the 
copy in fact ‘seems more convincing than the 
model’ (Eco 1987: 8, 19). 

For Eco, as for many theorists, Disneyland 

is the apotheosis of the hyperreal, ‘at once 
absolutely realistic and absolutely fantastic’, 
‘a fantasy world more real than reality’. It is 
the truest art-work of America, its ‘Sistine 
Chapel’ (Eco 1987: 43-8). For Baudrillard too 
‘Disneyland isa perfect model of all the entan- 
gled orders of simulation.’ It allows one to 
trace the ‘objective profile’ of the United 
States, the land par excellence of simulacra. 
But it is more than a ‘digest of the American 
way of life’. 
Disneyland is there to conceal the fact that it is the 
‘real’ country, all of ‘real’ America, which is Dis- 
neyland (just as prisons are there to conceal the fact 
that it is the social in its entirety, in its banal 
omnipresence, which is carceral). 

Disneyland is presented as imaginary in order to 
make us believe that the rest is real, when in fact all 
of Los Angeles and the America surrounding it are 
no longer real, but of the order of the hyperreal and 
of simulation. (Baudrillard 19885: 171-2; see also 
Marin 1984) 


This stress on Disneyland not simply asa rep- 
resentation but as representative of American 
(hyper)reality is echoed in the observations on 
what are seen as typically postmodernist 
American cities. Just as earlier theories of 
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modernity read the whole world through key 
modernist cities such as Paris and New York, 
so current theories of post-modernity read the 
contemporary world through American cities 
such as Las Vegas and Los Angeles which 
most clearly seem to embody post-modern 
patterns. Thus Las Vegasis for Eco (following 
Robert Venturi) ‘acompletely new phenome- 
non in city planning, a “message” city, 
entirely made up of signs, not a city like the 
others, which communicate in order to func- 
tion, but rather a city that functions in order to 
communicate’ (Eco 1987: 40). 
The phantasmagoric quality of Las Vegas, 
its appearance as a desert ‘mirage’, is paral- 
leled for Baudrillard by Los Angeles, ‘a town 
whose mystery is precisely that it is nothing 
more than a network of endless, unreal circu- 
lation: a town of fabulous proportions, but 
without space or dimensions’ (Baudrillard 
19885: 172; see also 1989: 102—4, 123-8). For 
Edward Soja, Los Angeles is a ‘mesocosm of 
postmodernity’, both the concentrated 
expression of, and, through its economic and 
cultural life, the leading contributor to global 
post-modernity. More than anywhere else in 
the world Los Angeles shows the urban form 
of post-modernity. Its ‘hyperspace’ is made 
up ofa ‘dazzling. .. patchwork mosaic’ of over 
four hundred officially designated communi- 
ties. Many of these—Venice, Naples, Hawai- 
ian Gardens, Ontario—have names and 
ethnic groups that recall other cultures, other 
histories. First World (corporate capital) and 
Third World (migrant labour) mingle 
promiscuously; history and geography are 
jumbled up. “Time and space, the “once” and 
the “there”, are being increasingly played 
with and packaged to serve the needs of the 
here and now, making the lived experience of 
the urban increasingly vicarious, screened 
through simulacra .. .' 
Once more, the illusory does not imitate the 
real, it becomes it. Los Angeles, says Soja, 
defies conventional descriptions of urban and 
suburban, community and neighbourhood. 
‘It has in effect been deconstructing the urban 
into a confusing collage of signs which adver- 
tise what are often little more than imaginary 
communities and outlandish representations 
of urban locality.’ Underneath the ‘semiotic 
blanket’ of Los Angeles there is indeed aneco- 
nomic order—the most advanced in the 
world—but ‘when all that is seen is so frag- 
mented and filled with whimsy and pastiche, 


the hard edges of the capitalist, racist and 
patriarchal landscape seem to disappear, melt 
into air.” 

With exquisite irony, contemporary Los Angeles 
has come to resemble more than ever before a gigan- 
tic agglomeration of theme parks, a lifespace com- 
posed of Disneyworlds. It is a realm divided into 
showcases of global village cultures and mimetic 
American landscapes, all-embracing shopping 
malls and crafty Main Streets, corporation- 
sponsored magic kingdoms, high-technology- 
based experimental prototype communities. of 
tomorrow, attractively packaged places for rest and 
recreation. (Soja 1989: 245-6)* 


The state of hyperreality means not just the 
dissolution of objective reality, of something 
‘out there’ to which signs and images refer. It 
also means the dissolution of the human sub- 
ject, the individual ego that modernity took to 
be the autonomous thinker and actor in the 
world. For Baudrillard, as for Foucault, the 
individual subject —'man'—Nwas a temporary 
construct lasting for the few centuries of the 
modern period. He—and it was.an almost 
purely masculine concept—was the Faustian 
or Promethean hero of Descartes’ and Bacon’s 
‘narratives’ of modernity (Foucault 1970; 
Abercrombie et a/. 1986). 

The ‘ecstasy of communication’ has made 
such assumptions of an autonomous, sover- 
eign individual impossible. The individual, 
says Baudrillard, no longer stands in an objec- 
tive relationship, even an ‘alienated’ one, to 
his environment. He is no longer ‘an actor or 
dramaturge but. . . a terminal of multiple net- 
works’, like an astronaut in his capsule, 
through which electronic, computer- 
controlled messages flow. *With the television 
image—the television being the ultimate and 
perfect object for this new era—our own body 
and the whole surrounding universe becomes 
a control screen’ (Baudrillard 1983: 127—8). 

Baudrillard does not, unlike some cele- 
brants of ‘virtual reality’ and ‘cyberspace’, 
rejoice in this condition. He finds it ‘obscene’, 

use it ‘puts an end to every representa- 
tion’, obliterates all distinction and distance 
between the self and the environment. The 
oppositions subject/object, public/private 
loseall meaning; they collapse into each other. 
No secrecy, no interiority, no intimacy 
remains; everything, including the individ- 
ual, ‘dissolves completely in information and 
communication’. That is the ‘ecstasy of com- 
munication’, ‘all functions abolished in a 


single dimension, that of communication’. 
For Baudrillard this is bringing into being ‘a 
new form of schizophrenia’. It induces ‘a state 
of terror proper to the schizophrenic: too great 
a proximity of everything, the unclean 
promiscuity of everything which touches, 
invests and penetrates without. resistance, 
with no halo of private protection, not even his 
own body, to protect him anymore.’ 


What characterizes him is less the loss of the real, 
the light years of estrangement from the real, the 
pathos of distance and radical separation, as is com- 
monly said: but, very much to the contrary, the 
absolute proximity, the total instantaneity of 
things, the feeling of no defence, no retreat. Itis the 
end of interiority and intimacy, the overexposure 
and transparence of the world which traverses him 
without obstacle. He can no longer produce the 
limits of his own being, can no longer play nor stage 
himself, can no longer produce hi as mirror. 
He is now only a pure screen, a switching center for 
all the networks of influence. (Baudrillard 1983: 
132-3; see also 19875: 70-1) 


This image of despair—though admittedly 
not one that Baudrillard consistently presents 
in his writings—should remind us that many 
theorists of post-modernity are not celebra- 
tors of the condition they diagnose. Their atti- 
tude is more generally one of resignation, 
often tinged with ironic regret at the passing of 
the more confident modern era. Martin Jay 
(1993) has likened their feelings to those of 
clinical melancholia, as analysed by Freud. 
Certainly there is little of the exuberance 
exhibited by Marshall McLuhan (1967) in his 
similar reflections on the effects of the new 
electronic environment, still less the exhilara- 
tion of the new science-fiction explorers of 
cyberspace (for example, Gibson 1984). 

Baudrillard’s analysis of the impact of the 
new communications technology evidently 
takes him in a quite different direction from 
theorists of the information society such as 
Bell, Stonier and Masuda. Where they see an 
extension of human capacity and paier, a 
Promethean expansiveness on a global scale, 
he sees the disappearance of the individual in 
networks of information. But for some theo- 
rists of post-modernity this very suppression 
of the individual contains the seeds of a possi- 
ble future emancipation. For them it is wrong 
orimpossibleto go back to the subject-centred 
theories of modernity. We must build on the 
potentialities of the new era to find our free- 
dom ina new way. 
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Mark Poster, for instance, like Baudrillard 
rejects Bell’s theory of the information soci- 
ety. He finds it ‘totalizing’, in an old- 
fashioned modernist mode, and insufficiently 
attentive to the linguistic dimension of infor- 
mation and communication. He also very 
much goes along with Baudrillard in his view 
of the effects of the new electronic media on 
the traditional conception of the individual. In 
what he calls the ‘mode of information'—par- 
alleling Marx’s mode of production—a new 
stage of 'electronically-mediated exchange’ 
has been reached, accompanying and to good 
extent displacing orally- and print-mediated 
exchanges. In this third electronic stage ‘the 
self is decentered, dispersed and multiplied in 
continuous instability . . . In electronically 
mediated communications, subjects now 
float, suspended between points of objectiv- 
ity, being constituted and reconstituted in dif- 
ferent configurations in relation to the 
discursive arrangements of the occasion." 


In the [new stage of the] mode of information the 
subject is no longer located in a point in absolute 
time/space, enjoying a physical, fixed vantage 
point from which rationally to calculate its options. 
Instead it is multiplied by databases, dispersed by 
computer messaging and conferencing, decontex- 
tualized and reidentified by TV ads, dissolved and 
materialized continuously in the electronic trans- 
mission of symbols . .. The body is no longer an 
effective limit of the subject's position. Or perhaps 
it would be better to say that communications facil- 
ities extend the nervous system throughout the 
Earth to the point that it enwraps the planet in a 
noosphere, to use Teilhard de Chardin’s term, of 
language. If I can speak directly or by electronic 
mail to a friend in Paris while sitting in California, 
if I can witness political and cultural events as they 
occur across the globe without leaving my home, if 
a database at a remote location contains my profile 
and informs government agencies which make 
decisions that affect my life without any knowledge 
on my partof these events, if I can shop in my home 
by using my TV or computer, then where am I and 
who am I? In these circumstances I cannot consider 
myself centered in my rational, autonomous sub- 
jectivity or bordered by a defined ego, but I am dis- 
rupted, subverted and dispersed across social 
space. (Poster 1990: 6, 11, 15-16) 


One would have expected this assessment to 
lead Poster to a similarly melancholic state to 
Baudrillard’s; and clearly he is by no means 
complacent. But he attacks Baudrillard for 
being, like Bell, totalizing. The phenomenon 
of the hyperreal is illegitimately expanded to 
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incorporate the totality of social life. *Bau- 
drillard’s totalizing position forecloses the 
possibility of new movements. Sunk in a 
depressing hyperbole of the hyperreal, he 
transgresses the line of critical discourse in 
sweeping, gloomy pronouncements as if he 
knows the outcome to a story that has not yet 
been imagined, much less written.’ The disso- 
lution of the subject in the new mode of infor- 
mation has for Poster emancipatory potential. 
In the TV advertisement, for instance, 
although the subject is partly reconstituted as 
aspectator/consumer, he or she is also decon- 
structed as a ‘centered, original agent’. Since 
such an agent in classic modernist theory 
tends to be ‘the rational male bourgeois’, this 
act of deconstruction is liberating. ‘As a 
language/practice the TV ad undermines 
the type of subject previously associated with 
the capitalist mode of production and with the 
associated forms of patriarchy and ethnocen- 
trism.’ This is no guarantee of emancipation, 
of course. But ‘in the TV ad a language has 
been made which leaves/urges viewers to 
regard their own subjectivity as a constituted 
structure, to regard themselves as members of 
a community of self-constituters . . . To the 
extent that TV ads (and, tendentially, the 
media in general) constitute subjects as self- 
constituters, the hegemonic forms of self- 
constitution are put into question’ (Poster 
1990: 66-8). 

Poster explicitly bases himself on the think- 
ing of the poststructuralists; and his account 
mirrors the ambivalence towards post- 
modernity shown by poststructuralist and 
deconstructionist theorists. This is a group 
that is generally held to include such French 
thinkers as Foucault, Derrida, Barthes, 
Lacan, Kristeva, Lyotard and Baudrillard. It 
also includes a group of mainly American lit- 
erary critics—Paul de Man, Stanley Fish, J. 
Hillis Miller among them—who have been 
influenced both by these French thinkers and 
the writings of the Russian theorist Mikhail 
Bakhtin. 

From the very beginning, since the 1960s, 
the poststructuralists have been linked with 
theories of post-modernism and  post- 
modernity. But a consideration of them in this 
context is beset by a number of problems. 
Firstly they have tended to restrict themselves 
to questions of literatureand philosophy. The 
implications for society and politics are left for 
others to draw. Secondly many of them— for 


instance Baudrillard—espouse poststruc- 
turalism or deconstructionism without com- 
mitting themselves to a post-modernist 
position. The connections are, again, largely 
made by other thinkers. Thirdly it needs to be 
said that their writing, especially in the case of 
the French thinkers, is dense and difficult; 
quotations, especially in translation, are not 
often very illuminating. 

Theconnection between these thinkers and 
theories of post-modernity has mainly to do 
with their announcements of the *death of 
man’ (Foucault), or the ‘death of the subject’ 
(Derrida), or the ‘death of the author’ 
(Barthes). In Foucault’s account of the devel- 
opment of the human sciences, man as a sub- 
ject of science is not, as is commonly thought, 
a preoccupation going back to the ancient 
Greeks. It goes back only as recently as to the 
birth of the modern age, in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. From that 
time man was placed at the centre of accounts 
purporting to uncover the truth of his being, 
his history and his future destination. 

For Foucault this development of know- 
ledge was illusory, based ona false ‘anthropol- 
ogization’ of reality. It is not man, the 
‘knowing subject’, who should be the ground 
of the human sciences; what needs to be stud- 
ied are the discursive practices of the human 
sciences that constitute and construct man. 
Foucault gives his unstinted admiration to 
Nietzsche, who ‘killed man and God both at 
thesame time’. He put into question the whole 
status of man as agent and subject, showing 
the essential issue to be a matter of language. 
Man is a construct of linguistic practices, not 
the essential ground of knowledge and value. 


Toall those who still wish to talk about man, about 
his reign or his liberation, to all those who still ask 
themselves questions about what man is in his 
essence, to all those who wish to take him as their 
starting-point in their attempts to reach the truth 
-. . to all these warped and twisted forms of reflec- 
tion we can answer only witha philosophical laugh. 
(Foucault 1970: 342-3) 


Foucault looks forward to the time when lan- 
guage will have regained its primacy in the 
study of the human condition. Then ‘one can 
certainly wager that man would be erased, like 
a face drawn in sand at the edge of the sea’. 

As the archaeology of our thought easily shows, 


man isan invention of recent date. And one perhaps 
nearing its end . . . Man is in the process of perish- 


ing as the being of language continues to shine ever 
brighter upon our horizons. Since man was consti- 
tuted at a time when language was doomed to dis- 
persion, will he not be dispersed when language 
regains its unity? (Foucault 1970: 386-7) 
Foucault's attack on the man-centred charac- 
ter of the modern human sciences is paralleled 
by Derrida's attack on the subject-centred 
character of modern philosophy, and modern 
western thought in general. Derrida, like 
Foucault, expresses his debt to Nietzsche, and 
also to Heid . His target is precisely 
defined in the following remark of Heideg- 
ger's, in his study of Nietzsche. 


That period we call modern... . is defined by the fact 
that man becomes the center and measure of all 
beings. Man is the subjectum, that which lies at the 
bottom ofall beings, that is, in modern terms, at the 
bottom ofall objectification and representation. (In 
Habermas 1987: 133) 


Derrida’s response to the modern paradigm of 
knowledge is to propose a radical ‘decentring 
of the subject’. Language does not have speak- 
ers with coherent, stable identities. Texts do 
not have authors with purposive design and 
intention. The subject or author as much as 
the text is a linguistic product—as Paul de 
Man putsit, we ‘rightfully reduce’ the subject 
to ‘the status ofa mere grammatical pronoun’. 
There is no distinction between literature and 
philosophy; all discourses flow into and inter- 
penetrate each other; all are equally ‘fictive’, 
equally the products of particular signifying 
practices. There can be no privileged reading 
ofa text or any other cultural practice, no uni- 
versal or authentic meaning assigned to it. 
Texts are open, ‘dialogic’ structures, shot 
through with ‘aporias’ (ramifying contradic- 
tions) and ‘heteroglossia’ (a plurality of 
voices), Agreement on meaning can 
reached, if at all, only in particular ‘interpre- 
tive communities’ —of critics or citizens— 
and remains internal to them. At any rate no 
author or reader, no agent or subject, can be 
the privileged carrier of meaning. Just as with 
Baudrillard the self is no more than the inter- 
section of electronically-transmitted mes- 
sages, and with Foucault the meeting-point in 
the flows (or discourses) of power, so with 
Derrida and the deconstructionists the self is 
the place where language criss-crosses in a 
spiralling arc (or abyss) of indeterminacy. 

Is there a clear connection between all this 
and a post-modern politics and social theory? 
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Some have doubted it. Deconstructionism, 
they allege, is so relentlessly subversive that it 
subverts itself. Despite its insistence on dif- 
ference, it conjures up a flattened, depthless, 
entropic world, devoid of all energy. Its radi- 
cal rejection of the concept of subject or agent 
leaves society and history with no directional 
force. It leads to an apolitical detachment and 
resignation, an attitude of irony and amuse- 
ment at the comic human drama (Alexander 
1994: 181). 

Moreover, although it proclaims that the 
concept of ‘textuality’ applies to the world, 
not just to the book, its aestheticization of real- 
ity and its obsession in practice with written 
language have seemed to some to bring it 
closer to modernism than to post-modernism. 
It appears to share in the modernist principle 
of the autonomous, separated world of culture 
(Huyssen 1992: 60; cf. Connor 1989: 226). It is 
not surprising therefore to find a high degree 
of ambiguity and uncertainty in the politics of 
many of the principal deconstructionsist— 
Derrida, for instance (Poster 1990: 104—6; but 
cf. Derrida 1994). 

Nevertheless it is not too difficult, at least in 
principle, to connect up poststructuralism 
and deconstructionism with the social theory 
of post-modernity. They go along with the 
general emphasis on fragmentation and plu- 
ralism, and on the absence of any centralizing 
or ‘totalizing’ force, that is a feature of all the- 
ories of post-modernity. What they tend to 
see at the individual level, post-modern the- 
ory sees at the level of society. Deconstruc- 
tionism's dissolution of the subject is 
paralleled—whether as cause or effect—by 
the post-modern dissolution of the social: not 
in the sense of denying society as such, but in 
denying its power asan embodied collectivity. 
Justas thereisnoresponsibleoractiveagentin 
deconstructionism—no author of a text, for 
instance—so in post-modern theory society 
cannot act, not at least in the manner assumed 
by Marx or Durkheim. 

'This can lead postmodern theorists 
towardsa radical individualism, not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the individualism of the 
contemporary radical Right. But it has also led 
some theorists on the Left to reconstruct such 
traditional concepts as democracy. Democ- 
racy can no longer, they argue, base itself on an 
‘essentialist’ notion of a unitary and universal 
rational agent, the bearer of universal rights, 
as in classic liberal theory. It must accept, 
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post-modern style, the plurality of perspec- 
tives and the differentiated identities that con- 
stitute individuals (or what may be called the 
‘non-individuality of individuals’). Democ- 
racy must adapt itself to the fact of this irre- 
ducible pluralism—by abandoning the idea of 
consensual politics, for one thing, or the view 
that the national ‘sovereign’ state must be the 
only arena of politics. Such a concept of 
democracy should prove, and has proved, 
attractive to several groups concerned with 
the politics of identity and difference—femi- 
nists especially, but also those active on behalf 
of subordinate ethnic groups and post- 
colonial peoples. Its appeal is that it does not 
abandon traditional leftist goals of liberation, 
butattempts to giveanew meaning to that goal 
and proposes different means of achieving it 
(Laclau and Mouffe 1985; Mouffe 1993). 

Moreover, even those such as Andreas 

Huyssen who argue that poststructuralists are 
primarily modernist, in their overwhelming 
concern with language and culture, see a crit- 
ical difference between the older and newer 
forms of discourse. Modernism believed in 
the power of art, uncontaminated by extrane- 
ous considerations of politics and commerce, 
to keep alive certain pure values. It contained 
implicitly, ifnotalways explicitly, a critique of 
modern society, especially in its bourgeois 
form. That is why ardent champions of mod- 
ernism such as Clement Greenberg could also 
be Marxists (Clark 1982). Poststructuralism 
rejects this belief in the redemptive power of 
culture. Art cannot save the individual or 
change the world. Sucha vision of redemption 
was always illusory, and is any case no longer 
credible. 

It is in such a ‘retrospective reading’ of 
modernism, its awareness of ‘modernism’s 
limitations and failed political ambitions’, that 
poststructuralism shows its affinity with post- 
modern theory (Huyssen 1992: 61). More 
than this, perhaps. Inits radical scepticism, its 
urge to deconstruct and dissolve everything, 
its fundamentally anti-messianic and anti- 
utopian character, poststructuralism con- 
nects up directly with one of the central tenets 
of post-modernity: what Lyotard calls the 
‘incredulity toward metanarratives’ (19842: 
xxiv). This is one of the best-known and most 
generally accepted attributes of post-modern 
theory. It unifies what would otherwise be a 
hopelessly diffuse and dispersed series of 
propositions. In doing so, it shows where the 


theory of post-modernity gets its main thrust 
from: not in the announcement of something 
new, in a positive sense, but in the rejection of 
the old, the past of modernity. 

The ‘metanarratives’ or ‘grand narratives’ 
that Lyotard talks about are the great 
historico-philosophical schemes of progress 
and perfectibility that the modern age threw 
up. Though narratives, being prescriptive 
and practical, are distinguished by Lyotard 
from ‘science’, which is concerned with truth 
and truth-claims, there cannot be any doubt 
that much of the appeal of the metanarratives 
of modernity turned on their association with 
science and the scientific method. From Kant 
to Hegel and Marx, from Saint-Simon to 
Comte and Spencer, the advancement of rea- 
son and freedom was linked to the progress of 
modern science. Science was both a way of 
understanding the world and a way of trans- 
forming it. 

It is indeed the crisis of science that may 
partly account for the attraction of post- 
modern theory at the present time. The rejec- 
tion of ‘grand narratives’ had started, at least 
in the west, some time ago. Already in the 
1940s and 1950s books such as F; A; Hayek’s 
The Road to Serfdom (1944), Karl Popper’s 
The Open Society and Its Enemies (1945), Jacob 
Talmon’s The Origins of Totalitarian Democ- 
racy (1952), and Isaiah Berlin’s Historical 
Inevitability (1954) had launched powerful 
and highly influential attacks on the philo- 
sophical and historical presuppositions of 
much nineteenth-century social theory. The 
grand narrative of Marxism in particular, as 
the most conspicuous and successful survivor 
of nineteenth-century thought, was assailed 
for its theoretical shortcomings and its histor- 
ical implausibility. 

But not only did this leave the grand narra- 
tive of liberalism largely unscathed. More 
importantly science remained untouched. In 
fact it was further elevated as the only true 
method of inquiry, while its presence in soci- 
ety—in the form of scientists and scientific 
institutions—was declared by some such as 
Sir Charles Snow to be the sole guarantor of 
future progress and prosperity. Hence, 
though it was widely proclaimed that *ideol- 
ogy’, in the sense of systematic social philoso- 
phies, had been discredited, this did not 
prevent a quite powerful ideology of progress 
from attaching itself to such ideas and prac- 
tices as ‘modernization’ and ‘industrializa- 


tion’. In this guise the grand narrative contin- 
ued to enjoy a flourishing career, in the west 
and the world at large. 

The downfall of communism in eastern 
Europe, and its retreat in most other parts of 
the world, has inevitably further weakened 
the credibility of grand narratives (though 
arguably nationalism was waiting in the wings 
to inherit the mantle). But it is perhaps more 
significant that modernization and industrial- 
ization are now also under attack, together 
with the whole idea of progress that sustained 
them. There are a number of reasons for this, 
but a principal one is the spread of ecological 
consciousness. Ecology throws a pall of gloom 
over all theories of progress through further 
industrialization. The crisis of confidence has 
extended to the scientists themselves. Not 
only do they now question the wholesale 
application of science to the world; they also 
raise disturbing questions about the very sta- 
tus of scienceasa privileged method of under- 
standing (see, for example, Griffin 1988). 
With the rise of the ‘new indeterminacy'—not 
to mention the repeated assaults of the sociol- 
ogists—science itself seems subject to the 
same subjectivity and relativism that are char- 
acteristic of all narratives. ‘The game of sci- 
ence is . . . put on a par with the others . . . 
Science plays its own game; it is incapable of 
legitimating the other language games' 
(Lyotard 1984: 40-1; see also 53—60). 

This is a turnabout indeed, by any mea- 
sure—if it is true—one of epochal propor- 
tions. Modernity was associated—even if 
mainly retrospectively—with the Scientific 
Revolution of the seventeenth century 
(Kolakowski 1990: 7). It was this that gave 
moderns the confidence that they could match 
and even surpass the achievements of the 
ancients. Out of this confidence came the 
grand themes and theories of Progress, Rea- 
son, Revolutión and Emancipation. In one 
form or another, covertly or explicitly, they 
shored up most of the politics of the western 
world from the late eighteenth to the mid- 
twentieth centuries. 

Now, if the post-modernists are right, they 
are empty, highsounding words, no longer 
capable of inspiring commitment or action.^ It 
is not simply that ‘there aren't any good, brave 
causes left’ to fight for anymore, in the 
aggrieved tones of the protagonist of John 
Osborne's play of 1956, Look Back in Anger. 
The point seems to be that there cannot now be 
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any great causes left to fight for. Philosophy, 
whether in the form of Popper's anti-histori- 
cism or Derrida’s deconstructionism, has 
undermined the pretensions of most social the- 
ories to be objective, scientific accounts of the 
world. Politics, in the form of the failure of 
communism as well as of other explicitly ideo- 
logical experiments in social reconstruction, 
has undermined confidence in the power of 
politics to re-make the world. The rot has now 
spread to liberalism as well. The rational, 
autonomous individual of liberal theory has 
been - dissolved—‘deconstructed’—into a 
multiplicity of overlapping and mutually 
inconsistent persons possessing differentiden- 
tities and interests. The rational pusuit of goals 
by self-interested, utility-maximizing individ- 
uals becomes a chimzra. The question, whose 
or what interest, properly applies, it is claimed, 
as much to the many-headed individual as to 
the plural society. In these conditions ‘reason’ 
or ‘truth’ become impossible, because unreal, 
objectives (see Pangle 1992: 19-56). 

The post-modernists can support their 
case by pointing to a widespread disengage- 
ment and disillusionment with politics, both 
in the newly-emergent democracies of eastern 
Europe and the older democracies of the west. 
This suggests a withdrawal and a scepticism 
consonant with the discrediting of ‘grand nar- 
ratives’. Others too, without necessarily 
accepting the post-modern diagnosis in its 
own terms, have concurred to the extent of 
seeing in this condition a new, more profound 
‘end of ideology’. Such is the position of Fran- 
cis Fukuyama, whose much-discussed state- 
ment on ‘the end of history’ (1992) was 
commonly misinterpreted as a triumphalist 
vindication of western liberalism against all 
other ideologies. In fact Fukuyama finds lib- 
eralism almost as unattractive as its rivals. Its 
practical victory in the conflict with commu- 
nism heralds nota new era of freedom and cre- 
ativity but an end to the dialectic of ideas that 
gave history meaning. It means the reign of 
passive consumerism and privatized exis- 
tence. In his melancholy Nietzschean vision 
of the ‘last man’, Fukuyama conjures up a 
future world as lacking in meaningful striving 
or purpose as any of the scenarios of the post- 
modernists (Fukuyama 1992: 287—339). The 
death of grand narratives may mean less 
fanaticism but it also means the death of pas- 
sion, and the loss ofthe cultural creativity that 
comes of the struggle of ideologies. 
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Lyotard himself putsa brave face onall this. 

The lack ofa universal metalanguage’ that can 
validate the great narratives does indeed 
imply that we must abandon the Enlighten- 
ment goals of universal emancipation and the 
rational society. Nor can these goals be saved 
in the manner attempted by Jürgen Haber- 
mas, who looks to the achievement of a ratio- 
nal *consensus' through a dialogue between 
free and equal actors. Such a hope still rests on 
the Enlightenment belief in humanity as ‘a 
collective (universal) subject’, which attempts 
to achieve its ‘common emancipation’ 
through finding a structure of agreed or gen- 
eral rules governing all forms of interaction. 
But there are no such universal rules of the 
game—of all games—and no prospect there- 
fore of consensus. We have to acknowledge 
that ‘any consensus on the rules defining a 
game and the “moves” playable within it must 
be local, in other words agreed on by its pre- 
sent players and subject to eventual cancella- 
tion’ (Lyotard 1984: 66). 

Here are the grounds for some kind of opti- 

mism. The abandonment of grand narratives 
leaves the way open for the free play of ‘little 
narratives’ (petits récits). Little narratives are 
for Lyotard the stuff of ‘imaginative inven- 
tion’, in science as well as social life. They are 
forms of ‘customary’ or ‘local’ knowledge, 
with the contextuality, provisionality and 
boundedness that this suggests (cf. Geertz 
1983). Little narratives—as in truth all narra- 
tives, shorn of their scientific pretensions— 
do not depend on external, objective 
validation but are internal to the communities 
within which they occur. They determine 
their own criteria of competence and define 
what has the right to be said and done—thatis, 
they are self-legitimating. Unlike the scien- 
tific claims of grand narratives, which are 
couched in homological universals, little nar- 
ratives are ‘paralogical’, which means that 
they accept what according to the canons of 
scientific logic would be called false reasoning 
and illogical arguments.” They show a ‘sensi- 
tivity to differences’ and a willingness to ‘tol- 
erate the incommensurable’. In this as in most 
other respects they are like the popular stories 
recited in traditional societies, as in Homeric 
Greece (Lyotard 1984: xxv, 18-23, 60). 

The political vision underlying this is, as in 
much of Lyotard’s writing, rather vague. It 
strives towards an ideal of an ‘open commu- 
nity’ based, among other things, on the ‘tem- 


porary contract’. This, says Lyotard, ‘corre- 
sponds to the course that the evolution of 
social interaction is currently taking; the tem- 
porary contract is in practice supplanting per- 
manent institutions in the professional, 
emotional, sexual, cultural, family, and inter- 
national domains, as well as in political affairs’ 
(1984: 66). This echo of post-Fordism is not 
altogether reassuring, as Lyotard himself 
admits. It leaves room for exploitation and 
insecurity as much as for flexibility and free- 
dom. But it seems for Lyotard to spell out the 
forms of the future. No more permanent insti- 
tutions and organizations, encased within the 
rigid framework of the nation state. No more 
‘totalizing’ ideologies, setting distant goals 
within the context of pseudo-scientific blue- 
prints for the future. Instead a network of 
loosely connected communities, inventing 
their own forms of life and finding their own 
means to express them. Not social systems 
governed by metalanguages, but ‘the “atom- 
ization” of the social into flexible networks of 
language games’ (Lyotard 1984: 17). Not sci- 
entific ‘laws’ of society, but local customs and 
usage; not ‘legislators’ but ‘interpreters’ of 
culture who seek to make communities mutu- 
ally intelligible (cf. Bauman 1987; 1992: 
1-25). Not Marx—but Proudhon? . . . 


Modernity versus Post-Modernity 


At the end of his series of magisterial reflec- 
tions on post-modernism, Fredric Jameson 
writes; 

I occasionally get just as tired of the slogan *post- 
modern' as anyone else, but when I am tempted to 
regret my complicity with it, to deplore its misuses 
and its notoriety, and to conclude with some reluc- 
tance that it raises more problems than it solves, I 
find myself pausing to wonder whether any other 
concept can dramatize the issues in quite so effec- 
tiveand economical a fashion. (Jameson 1992: 418) 


It is this dilemma that haunts most discus- 
sions of post-modernity. Is post-modernity 
simply a slogan, a fashionable dinner-party 
tag much deployed on the media, a catch-all 
concept so vague and all-embracing as to be 
vacuous? Or is it, or something like it, actually 
necessary in the current condition of contem- 
porary western societies? Does it describe a 
real new state of society, one which requires a 
new term? 


The problem does not stop there. Even if 
the new term is desirable, what does it purport 
to describe? Does it, as its name initially sug- 
gests, point to a state of things ‘after’ or 
‘beyond’ modernity? Or is it rather a form of 
reflection on modernity, a new way, as one 
commentator has put it, of ‘relating to modern 
conditions and their consequences’ (Smart 
1993: 152)? 

We have, as seems logical, set our discus- 
sion of post-modernity against a background 
of the concept of modernity. Whatever mean- 
ing post-modernity may have must derive in 
some way from an understanding of moder- 
nity. 

We have also, as have many others, made 
the distinction between modernity and mod- 
ernism. Modernity refers to the economic, 
technological, political and in many respects 
intellectual creations of western societies in 
the period since the eighteenth century. 
(‘Modernization’ may then be thought to be 
the process by which this modernity was 
brought into being, and hence made imitable 
by other, non-western, societies). Modernism 
is a cultural movement that began in the late 
nineteenth century, Though in some ways 
continuing the impulse of modernity, mod- 
ernism more significantly constituted a reac- 
tion against some of the dominant features of 
modernity. 

No comparable distinction can be made 
between post-modernity and post-mod- 
ernism, for reasons that we have indicated. 
But we should remember Charles Jencks's 
account of post-modernism as a 'double- 
coded’ phenomenon, at once continuing and 
opposing (or ‘transcending’) the tendencies of 
both modernity and modernism. 

It is partly because of the existence of such 
a plurality of terms, each with shifting mean- 
ings, that there can be so much fertile ground 
for disagreement: a boon to publishers but a 
nightmare for social theorists. We need to 
accept that whatever verdict we might pass on 
the idea of post-modernity will depend to a 
good extent on our highly challengeable defi- 
nitions of it. Things, in other words, are notas 
they are with the information society or post- 
Fordism. In those cases there is a reasonable 
degree of consensus on their meanings; noth- 
ing of the kind applies to post-modernity. If, 
in the end, we agree with Jameson that post- 
modernity is a useful and even perhaps indis- 
pensable term, it will be because the account 
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that we have given of it in the previous chapter 
highlights certain aspects of the theory that 
appear icularly promising and valuable. 
Our definition of the ‘field of meaning’ sur- 
rounding post-modernity suggests uses and 
perspectives, a map of our current condition, 
that more conventional descriptions do not 
match. 

The confusions of the debate on post- 
modernity are well illustrated in the cele- 
brated riposte to the postmodernists by the 
German thinker Jürgen Habermas. Haber- 
mas accuses the post-modernists of a defeatist 
and escapist conservatism in face of the still 
unfulfilled promise of Enlightenment moder- 
nity. But the ‘postmodernists’ he has in 
mind are cultural conservatives or ‘neo- 
conservatives’ such as Daniel Bell, whose Cul- 
tural Contradictions of Capitalismis singled out 
for treatment as a postmodernist tract. Along 
with these neo-conservatives are nostalgic 
‘old conservatives’ and a group Habermas 
labels ‘the young conservatives’. This group 
includes Foucault and Derrida, namely, the 
very people normally associated with post- 
modernism. For Habermas though these 
thinkers are not so much postmodernist as 
anti-modernist. He sees them as following in 
the footsteps of the original exponents of ‘aes- 
thetic modernity’ at the turn of the century. 
But their view of a de-centred subjectivity, 
and their attacks on reason, take them ‘outside 
the modern world.’ ‘On the basis of modernist 
attitudes, they justify an irreconcilable anti- 
modernism’ (Habermas 1981: 13). 

Itis probably fortunate that most commen- 
tators have not followed Habermas's usage in 
the debates on post-modernity. What they 
have rightly taken seriously, however, is his 
attack on post-modernity as fundamentally a 
conservative, anti-modern ideology. For 
Habermas it is too early to renounce moder- 
nity. He accepts that Enlightenment rational- 
ity contains many perils, some of them 
powerfully exposed by Habermas’s own men- 
tors Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno 
in their book Dialectic of the Enlightenment 
(1944). The main problem is the reliance on a 
concept of 'subject-centred reason', devel- 
oped most influentially by Kant. This privi- 
leged the solitary, individual ego, seeking to 
comprehend the world in its totality from the 
viewpoint of the individual mind. The danger 
is of asolely instrumental, calculative concept 
of reason, which can lead to an attitude of 
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domination and exploitation towards both 
nature and society. But, argues Habermas, the 
Enlightenment had already provided its own 
antidote. Already in the critics of Kant, in 
Schlegel, Schiller, Fichte and a whole line of 
thinkers culminating in the Young Hegelians 
and Nietzsche, this concept of reason had 
come under vigorous attack. Thus from the 
very beginning modernity supplied its own 
‘counterdiscourse’. Our contemporary radi- 
cal critics of reason, the deconstructionists 
such as Foucault and Derrida, ‘suppress that 
almost 200-year counterdiscourse inherent in 
modernity itself . . . The intention of revising 
the Enlightenment with the tools of the 
Enlightenmentis... what united the critics of 
Kant from the start’ (Habermas 1987: 302-3; 
cf. Giddens 1990: 48-9). 

From this critical tradition Habermas 
develops, in opposition to subject-centred 
reason, the concept of what he calls ‘commu- 
nicative reason’. In this the perspective of the 
all-knowing individual subject is subordi- 
nated to the consensual agreement that is 
reached through communicative interaction 
between equals. For Habermas this avoids the 
potentially ‘terroristic’ implications of sub- 
ject-centred reason, the focus of the attacks of 
contemporary postmodernists. Our problem 
is not, as they assert, reason itself but the dom- 
inance hitherto ofa particular, one-sided, ver- 
sion of it. We suffer indeed not from an excess 
but ‘a deficit of rationality’. The task is to dis- 
inter alternative traditions of reason buried 
within the legacy of the Enlightenment. Cap- 
italism, the chief carrier of modernity, has in 
this respect been ambivalent. ‘The commu- 
nicative potential of reason has been simulta- 
neously developed and distorted in the course 
ofa capitalist modernization.’ Habermasis the 
least starry-eyed of thinkers, and is aware of 
the immense difficulties of releasing this 
potential in the face of the powerful techno- 
logical and bureaucratic structures of capital- 
ist rationality. The instrumental rationality of 
these structures has gone far in colonizing the 

‘lifeworld’ that is the sphere of communica- 
tive interaction. But he equally remains con- 
vinced of the greater dangers of the ‘totalizing 
repudiations of modern forms of life’. We are 
not, whatever the postmodernists say, at the 
end of modernity, nor can we simply renounce 
it. To reject the ‘grand narratives’ of moder- 
nity is to render ourselves powerless in the 
face of instrumental rationality. We are in 


modernity; modernity is our fate. The 
challenge now remains essentially what it was 
for Hegel, and for Marx: how to to fulfil 
modernity’s promise of universal 'self- 
consciousness, self-determination and self- 
realization’ (Habermas 1987: 338; see also 
Bernstein 1985; Ashley 1990). 

Habermas's view that Enlightenment 
modernity itself offers us the tools with which 
to deal with its perplexities (‘aporias’) is 
shared by a number of other writers who are 
equally hostile to theories of post-modernity. 
Albrecht Wellmer, who comes from the same 
school of Critical Theory as Habermas, argues 
that what appears today as a rejection or 
supersession of modernity is mainly a form of 
‘self-critical’ modernism. The critique of 
modernity has been implicit in the modern 
project since its inception; at most postmod- 
ernism has ‘redirected’ this critique, remov- 
ing the remaining vestiges of utopianism and 
scientism. Thus cleansed, we are left with a 
‘post-metaphysical modernism’, a mod- 
ernism that Wellmer regards as ‘an unsur- 
passable horizon in a cognitive, aesthetic and 
moral-political sense’. Moreover the denial of 
the utopian component does not detract from 
the persisting moral or political appeal of the 
original promise of modernity. ‘A postmeta- 
physical modernity would be a modernity 
without the dream of ultimate reconciliations, 
butit would still preserve the rational, subver- 
sive and experimental spirit of modern 
democracy, modern art, modern science and 
modern individualism’ (Wellmer 1991: viii; 
see also 91—4; and cf. Bürger 1992: 44—5). 

The most spirited defence of modernity, 
and the most defiant rejection of post-moder- 
nity, is to be found in Marshall Berman. For 
Berman, like Habermas, modernity is double- 
edged. Its very power and dynamism means 
that it destroys as much as it creates. "To be 
modern is to find ourselves in an environment 
that promises adventure, power, joy, growth, 
transformation of ourselves and the world— 
and, atthe same time, that threatens to destroy 
everything we have, everything we know, 
everything we are.’ Modernity unites all 
mankind, butit is ‘a paradoxical unity, a unity 
of disunity: it pours us all into a maelstrom of 
perpetual disintegration and renewal, of 
struggle and contradiction, of ambiguity and 
anguish’ (Berman 1983: 15). 

But whether we are more impressed by 
modernity’s destructive or its creative capaci- 


ties, we have no choice but to live with it. It is 
‘the only world we have got.’ Both anti- 
modernism and what is claimed as postmod- 
ernism are doomed attempts to escape our 
fate. Berman has some sympathy for the exu- 
berant *postmodernism" of 1960s America, as 
expressed by Leslie Fiedler and other expo- 
nents of the pop and counter-culture. As 
against the official custodians of modernism, 
they had in facta better claim to the spirit and 
honour of modernism'. But he is scathing 
about the French thinkers of the 1970s and 
1980s who represent the second wave of post- 
modernism. He accuses them of a retreat into 
an esoteric intellectual. world divorced from 
all. political and social reality. ‘Derrida, 
Roland Barthes, Jacques Lacan, Michel Fou- 
cault, Jean Baudrillard, and all their legions of 
followers, appropriated the whole modernist 
language of radical breakthrough, wrenched it 
out of its moral and political context, and 
transformed it intoa purely aesthetic language 
game.’ Contemporary postmodernists are the 
heirs of the failed hopes of May 1968 in 
France. They have ‘dug themselves into a 
grand metaphysical tomb, thick and tight 
enough to furnish lasting comfort against the 
cruel hopes of spring’ (Berman 1992: 42-6). 
In any case, says Berman, the postmod- 
ernists are irrelevant. They are a side-show. 
The main drama on the world stage is still 
modernity, and it is destined to hold its place 
for as long as we can see. We are in fact most 
likely still only in the early stages of modern- 
ization. Large sections of the world are only 
just beginning to feel its full impact. It is for 
this reason that Berman thinks we can still 
draw inspiration from the great nineteenth- 
century writers on modernity—Marx, Niet- 
zsche, Baudelaire, Dostoevsky. Living in the 
earliest and most formative years of moder- 
nity, they were able to grasp its contradic- 
tions—the losses and the unprecedented 
possibilities—more profoundly than we seem 
able to. ‘To appropriate the modernities of 
yesterday can be at once a critique of the 
modernities of today and an act of faith in the 
modernities . . . of tomorrow and the day after 
tomorrow’ (Berman 1983: 36; see also 345-8). 
What links the positions of Habermas, 
Wellmer, Berman and similar thinkers is the 
conviction that modernity is still unfinished 
business—an ‘unfinished project’, as Haber- 
mas puts it. It has potential still to be realized. 
One can make this point in a spirit of celebra- 
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tion, as with Berman, or in a more guardedly 
hopeful way, as with Habermas. Or one can 
simply be pragmatic about it. One might make 
es cmm that, as a matter of empirical fact, 

lernity—seen as an expression of Enlight- 
enment rationality—is what most ofthe world 
seems to want, to the exclusion of other modes 
of thought and practice. 

Ernest Gellner, for instance, is quite pre- 
pared to concede that belief in Enlightenment 
reason is ultimately a form of faith. Enlighten- 
ment rationalism is the product ofa particular 
culture at a particular time: eighteenth- 
century western civilization. By virtue of its 
success in conferring enormous economic and 
political power on those who adopted it, it has 
become the preferred mode of thought of 
most educated people in the world. ‘Enlight- 
enment Secular Fundamentalism’ has 
become the path to scientific-industrial civi- 
lization, and that is the path chosen by the 
majority of the world's societies. The rela- 
tivism of the postmodernists may be philo- 
sophically tenable but apart from the fact that 
it leads to nihilism itis practically irrelevant. It 
remains the fashionable plaything of western 
intellectuals. The attacks on ‘rationalist fun- 
damentalism’ fall on deaf ears. ‘We happen to 
live in a world in which one style of knowledge 
[Enlightenment rationality], though born of 
one culture, is being adapted by all of them, 
with enormous speed and eagerness, and is 
disrupting many of them, and is totally trans- 
forming the milieu in which men live. This is 
simply a fact’ (Gellner 1992: 78). 

It is important to see that there is a certain 
correspondence between these views of 
modernity and the position of at least one 
important strand of postmodern. theory. 
Clearly for the champions of modernity— 
whether in Gellner's stoical acceptance of it as 
a matter of fact, or in the more desire-laden 
conviction of Habermas and Berman that 
modernity still has to fulfil its emancipatory 
promise—modernity cannot be declared 
over, at least in a temporal or historical sense. 
But thatisnotthesameas saying that it has not 
changed. Such an understanding is especially 
implicit in Habermas's and Berman's account 
of modernity as driven by the process of capi- 
talist industrialization. Two hundred years 
may not be a long time in civilizational terms, 
but it is long enough for modernity to reveal a 
good deal of its character. This is particularly 
so with a social form as inherently unstable 
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and dynamic as all agree is the case with mod- 
ern capitalist civilization. We should remem- 
ber the position of postmodernists such as 
Bauman and Huyssen. They do not regard 
post-modernity as a new historical stage but 
rather as the culmination of modernity, a van- 
tage point from which critically to assess its 
performance and, presumably, its remaining 
potential, if any. Post-modernity on this view 
is a modernity become conscious of its princi- 
ples and practice, a self-conscious modernity. 
Such an interpretation accords well with that 
of thinkers such as Agnes Heller, who is gen- 
erally hostile towards theories of post-moder- 
nity. If the concept of post-modernity has any 
meaning it cannot, she says, refer to ‘a new 
period that comes after modernity’. It should 
be understood rather as equivalent to ‘the con- 
temporary historical consciousness of the 
modern age’. ‘Post-modern is not what fol- 
lows after the modern age, but what follows 
after the unfolding of modernity. Once the 
main categories of modernity have emerged, 
the historical tempo slows down and the real 
work on the possibilities begin’ (Heller 1990: 
168-9; see also Heller and Feher 1988:1) . . . 

I hope I have shown that these theories do 
speak to our current condition. Like all theo- 
ries they are one-sided and exaggerated. That 
is why they are useful and stimulating. No 
doubt they leave out much that needs to be 
considered. Arising as they do out of the 
recent experiences of western societies, they 
may carry too much the marks of their origins 
in particular cultures and even particular 
classes. The changes of the present decade, 
and their still uncertain outcomes, may also 
throw a different light on these theories in the 
years to come. Nevertheless, what seems to 
me remarkable is how much of the present 
state of the world they manage to capture. We 
do live in a world saturated with information 
and communication. The nature of work and 
industrial organization is truly changing with 
unnerving speed. Modern societies have 
indeed reached a point where, even if they 

have not given up on modernity, many of its 
classic attitudes and assumptions have 
become seriously questionable. 

There is finally another aspect to these the- 
ories that is also highly appealing. They are 
ambitious in their scope, sensitive to historical 
change, and unwilling to be limited by the 
boundaries of academic disciplines. At a time 
when powerful professional and political 


forces are encouraging the social sciences to 
become ever more narrowly technical, these 
are all features to be welcomed. Post- 
industrial theory seeks, almost by definition, 
to break with the classic inheritance of nine- 
teenth-century sociology, at least so far as 
concerns the content of ideas. But it continues 
the spirit of that tradition, and deserves our 
attention and respect even if only for that. 


Notes 


1. Cf. Paul Blumberg: ‘Much to the dismay of the 
post-industrialists, the clock of history seems 
to be turning counterclockwise’ (1980: 217). 

2. It is remarkable how frequently, when once 
you have expounded the postmodernist idea to 
them, people see postmodernism all about 
them, with a more or less excited sense of illu- 
mination (or of disenchantment). 

3. For these characteristics of post-modernity, 
variously linked to theories of post-industrial- 
ism, post-Fordism, the information society, 
‘disorganized’ or ‘late’ capitalism, see Lash and 
Urry 1987: 5-16, 285-300; 1994: 279-313; 
Harvey 1989: 293-6, 302-3, 338-42; Hassan 
1985: 125-7; Jencks 1989: 43-52; 1992: 33-5; 
Soja 1989: 157-89; Huyssen 1992: 68-9; 
Crook et al. 1992: 32-41, 220-3. 

4. There has been considerable discussion of the 

urban styles and forms of post-modernity, 

especially with reference to American cities. In 

addition to Soja, see Cook 1988; Zukin 1991, 

1992; Davis 1992; Lash and Urry 1994: 

193-222; Brain 1995, 

The literature on poststructuralism and 

deconstructionism is enormous. For clear and 

helpful summaries of some of the main con- 
cepts, see Selden 1985; 72-105 and Abrams 

1985, both of which also contain good bibli- 

ographies. 

6. Cf. Hassan: ‘God, King, Father, Reason, His- 
tory, Humanism have all come and gone their 
way, though their power may still flare up in 
some circles of faith. We have killed our 
gods—in spite of lucidity, I hardly know— yet 
we remain ourselves creatures of will, desire, 
hope, belief. And now we have nothing— 
nothing that is not partial, provisional, self- 
created—upon which to found our discourse" 
(Hassan 1992: 203), 

7. In view of the importance of ‘paralogical’ 
thinking in much post-modern theory it 
should perhaps be pointed out that the medical 
definition of *paralogia' is ‘illogical or incoher- 
ent speech, as in delirium or schizophrenia’ 
(OED). 
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6 


Crossing the Boundaries of Educational 
Discourse: Modernism, Postmodernism, 


We have entered anage that is marked by a cri- 
sis of power, patriarchy, authority, identity, 
and ethics. This new age has been described, 
for better or Worse, by many theorists ina vari- 
ety of disciplines as the age of postmodernism 
(e.g. Foster 1983; Hassan 1987; Hebdige 
1986, 1989; Huyssen 1986; Hutcheon 19882, 
19884, 1989; Appignanesi and Bennington 
1986; Aronowitz 1987/8; Connor 1989; Jame- 
son 1990; Lash 1990; and Flax 1990). It is a 
period torn between the ravages and benefits 
of modernism; it isan age in which the notions 
of science, technology, and reason are associ- 
ated not only with social progress butalso with 
the organization of Auschwitz and the scien- 
tific creativity that made Hiroshima possible 
(Poster 1989). Itisa time in which the human- 
ist subject seems to no longer be in control of 
his or her fate. It is an age in which the grand 
narratives of emancipation, whether from the 
political right or left, appear to share an affin- 
ity for terror and oppression. It isalsoa histor- 
ical momentin which culture is no longer seen 
asa reserve of white men whose contributions 
to the arts, literature, and science constitute 
the domain of high culture. We liveata time in 
which a strong challenge is being waged 
against a modernist discourse in which know- 
ledge is legitimized almost exclusively from a 
European model of culture and civilization. In 
part, thestruggle for democracy can beseen in 
the context of a broader struggle against cer- 
tain features of modernism that represent the 
worst legacies of the Enlightenment tradition. 


and Feminism 


Henry Giroux 


And itis against these features thata variety of 
oppositional movements have emerged in an 
attempt to rewrite the relationship between 
modernism and democracy. Two of the most 
important challenges to modernism have 
come from divergent theoretical discourses 
associated with postmodernism and femi- 
nism. 

Postmodernism and feminism have chal- 
lenged modernism on a variety of theoretical 
and political fronts, and I will take these up 
shortly, but there is another side to mod- 
ernism that has expressed itself more recently 
in the ongoing struggles in Eastern Europe. 
Modernism is not merely about patriarchy 
parading as universal reason, the increasing 
intensification of human domination over 
nature in the name of historical development, 
or the imperiousness of grand narratives that 
stress control and mastery (Lyotard 1984). 
Nor is modernism simply synonymous with 
forms of modernization characterized by the 
ideologies and practices of the dominating 
relations of capitalist production. It exceeds 
this fundamental but limiting rationality by 
offering theideological excesses of democratic 
possibility. By this I mean that, as Ernesto 
Laclau and Chantal Mouffe (1985) have 
pointed out, modernism becomes a decisive 
point of reference for advancing certain and 
crucial elements of the democratic revolution. 

Beyond its claims to certainty, foundation- 
alism, and epistemological essentialism, mod- 
ernism provides theoretical elements for 
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analyzing both the limits of its own historical 
tradition and for developing a political stand- 
point in which the breadth and specificity of 
democratic struggles can be expanded 
through the modernist ideals of freedom, jus- 
tice, and equality. As Mark Hannam (1990) 
points out, modernism does have a legacy of 
progressive ambitions, that have contributed 
to substantive social change, and these ambi- 
tions need to be remembered in order to be 
reinserted into any developing discourses on 
democracy. For Hannam, these include: ‘eco- 
nomic redistribution towards equality, the 
emancipation of women, the eradication of 
superstition and despotism, wider educa- 
tional opportunities, the improvement of the 
sciences and the arts, and so forth. Democra- 
tization was one of these ambitions and fre- 
quently was perceived to be a suitable means 
towards the realization of other, distinct 
ambitions.’ ... 

I want to argue that modernism, postmod- 
ernism, and feminism represent three of the 
most important discourses for developing a 
cultural politics and pedagogical practice 
capable of extending and theoretically 
advancing a radical politics of democracy. 
While acknowledging that all three of these 
discourses are internally contradictory, ideo- 
logically diverse, and theoretically inade- 
quate, I believe that when posited in terms of 
the interconnections between both their dif- 
ferences and the common ground they share 
for being mutually correcting, they offer crit- 
ical educators a rich theoretical and political 
opportunity for rethinking the relationship 
between schooling and democracy. Each of 
these positions has much to learn from the 
theoretical strengths and weaknesses of the 
other two discourses. Not only does a dialogi- 
cal encounter among these discourses offer 
them the opportunity to re-examine the par- 
tiality of their respective views. Such an 
encounter also points to new possibilities for 
sharing and integrating their best insights as 
part of broader radical democratic project. 
Together these diverse discourses offer the 

possibility for illuminating how critical edu- 
cators might work with other cultural workers 
in various movements to develop and advance 
a broader discourse of political and collective 
struggle. At stake hereisan attempt to provide 
a political and theoretical discourse, that can 
move beyond a postmodern aesthetic and a 
feminist separatism in order to develop a pro- 


ject in which a politics of difference can 
emerge within a shared discourse of democra- 
tic public life. Similarly at issue is also the 
important question of how the discourses of 
modernism, postmodernism, and feminism 
might be pursued as part of a broader political 
effort to rethink the boundaries and most 
basic assumptions of a critical pedagogy con- 
sistent with a radical cultural politics. . . . 


Mapping the Politics of Modernism 


To invoke the term *modernism' is to imme- 
diately place oneselfin the precarious position 
of suggesting a definition that is itself open to 
enormous debate and little agreement (Lunn 
1982; Kolb 1986; Larsen 1990; Giddens 
1990). Not only is there a disagreement 
regarding the periodisation of the term, there 
is enormous controversy regarding to what it 
actually refers. To some it has become syn- 
onymous with terroristic claims of reason, sci- 
ence, and totality (Lyotard 1984). To others it 
embodies, for better or worse, various move- 
ments in the arts (Newman 1985; 1986). And 
to some of its more ardent defenders, it repre- 
sents the progressive rationality of commu- 
nicative competence and support for the 
autonomous individual subject (Habermas 
1981; 1982; 1983; 1987). It is not possible 
within the context of this essay to provide a 
detailed history of the various historical and 
ideological discourses of modernism even 
though such an analysis is essential to provide 
a sense of the complexity of both the category 
and the debates that have emerged around 
modernism (Habermas 1983; 1987; Berman 
1988; Richard 1987/88). Instead, I want to 
focus on some of the central assumptions of 
modernism. The value of this approach is that 
itserves notonly to highlight some of the more 
important arguments that have been made in 
the defense of modernism, but also to provide 
atheoretical and political backdrop for under- 
standing some of the central features of vari- 
ous postmodernist and feminist discourses. 
This is particularly important with respect to 
postmodernism, which presupposes some 
idea of the modern and also various elements 
of feminist discourse, which have increasingly 
been forged largely in opposition to some of 
the major assumptions of modernism, partic- 
ularly as these relate to notions such as ratio- 
nality, truth, subjectivity, and progress. 
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The theoretical, ideological, and political 
complexity of modernism can be grasped by 
analyzing its diverse vocabularies with res 
to three traditions: the social, the aesthetic, 
and the political. The notion of social moder- 
nity corresponds with the tradition of the new, 
the process of economic and social organiza- 
tion carried out under the growing relations of 
capitalist production. Social modernity 
approximates what Matei Calinescu (1987: 
41) calls the bourgeois idea of modernity, 
which is characterized by: 


The doctrine of progress, the confidence in the 
beneficial possibilities of science and technology, 
the concern with time (a measurable time, a time 
that can be bought and sold and therefore has, like 
any other commodity, a calculable equivalent in 
money), the cult of reason, and the ideal of freedom 
defined within the framework of an abstract 
humanism, but also the orientation toward prag- 
matism and the cult of action and success. 


Within this notion of modernism, the 
unfolding of history is linked to the ‘continual 
progress of the sciences and of techniques, the 
rational division of industrial work, which 
introduces into social life a dimension of per- 
manent change, of destruction of customs and 
traditional culture’ (Baudrillard 1987: 65). At 
issue here is a definition of modernity, that 
points to the progressive differentiation and 
rationalization of the social world through the 
process of economic growth and administra- 
tive rationalization. Another characteristic of 
social modernism is the epistemological pro- 
ject of elevating reason to an ontological sta- 
tus. Modernism in this view becomes 
synonymous with civilization itself, and rea- 
son is universalized in cognitive and instru- 
mental terms as the basis for a model of 
industrial, cultural, and social progress. At 
stake in this notion of modernity is a view of 
individual and collective identity in which 
historical memory is devised as a linear 
process, the human subject becomes the ulti- 
mate source of meaning and action, and a 
notion of geographical and cultural territoral- 
ity is constructed in a hierarchy of domination 
and subordination marked by a center and 
margin legitimated through the civilizing 
knowledge/power ofa privileged Eurocentric 
culture (Aronowitz 1987/88: 94-114). 

The category of aesthetic modernity has a 
dual characterization that is best exemplified 
in its traditions of resistance and formal aes- 
theticism. But it is in the tradition of opposi- 


tion, with itsall consuming disgust with bour- 
geois values and its attempt through various 
literary and avant-garde movements to define 
art as a representation of criticism, rebellion, 
and resistance that aesthetic modernism first 
gained a sense of notoriety. Fueling this aes- 
thetic modernism of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was an alienation and neg- 
ative passion whose novelty was perhaps best 
captured in Bakunin’s anarchist maxim, “To 
destroy is to create’ (Calinescu 1987: 117). 
The cultural and political lineaments of this 
branch of aesthetic modernism are best 
expressed in those avant-garde movements 
that ranged from the surrealism and futurism 
to the conceptualism of the 1970s. Within this 
movement, with its diverse politics and 
expressions, there is an underlying common- 
ality and attempt to collapse the distinction 
between art and politics and to blur the 
boundaries between life and aesthetics. But in 
spite of its oppositional tendencies, aesthetic 
modernism has not fared well in the latter part 
of the twentieth century. Its critical stance, its 
aesthetic dependency on the presence of 
bourgeois norms, and its apocalyptic tone 
became increasingly recognized as artistically 
fashionable by the very class it attacked 
(Barthes 1972). 

The central elements that bring these two 
traditions of modernism together constitute a 
powerful force not only for shaping the acad- 
emic disciplines and the discourse of educa- 
tional theory and practice, but also for 
providing a number of points where various 
ideological positions share a common ground. 
These elements can be recognized in mod- 
ernism’s claim for the superiority of high cul- 
ture over and against popular culture, its 
affirmation ofa centered if not unified subject, 
its faith in the power of the highly rational, 
conscious mind and its belief in the unequivo- 
cal ability of human beings to shape the future 
in the interest ofa better world. There isa long 
tradition of support for modernism and some 
of its best representatives are as diverse as 
Marx, Baudelaire, and Dostoevsky. This 
notion of the unified self based on the univer- 
salization of reason and the totalizing dis- 
courses of emancipation have provided a 
cultural and political script for celebrating 
Western culture as synonymous with civiliza- 
tion itself and progress as a terrain that only 
needed to be mastered as part of the inexorable 
march of science and history. Marshall 
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Berman (1982: 11) exemplifies the dizzying 
heights of ecstasy made possible by the script 
of modernism in his own rendition of the 
modernist sensibility (1982; 1988: 81—6). 

Modernists, as I portray them, are simultaneously 
at home in this world and at odds with it. They cel- 
ebrate and identify with the triumphs of modern 
science, art, technology, communications, eco- 
nomics, politics—in short, with all the activities, 
techniques, and sensibilities that enable mankind 
to do what the Bible said God could do to *make all 
things new.’ At the same time, however, they 
oppose modernization's betrayal of its own human 
promise and potential. Modernists demand more 
profound and radical renewals: modern men and 
women must become the subjects as well as the 
objects of modernization; they must learn to 
change the world thatis changing them and to make 
it their own. The modernist knows this is possible: 
the fact that the world has changed so much is proof 
that it can change still more. The modernist can, in 
Hegel’s phrase, ‘look at the negative in the face and 
live with it.’ The fact that ‘all that is solid melts into 
air’ is a source not of despair, but of strength and 
affirmation. If everything must go, then let it go: 
modern people have the power to create a better 
world than the world they have lost. 


Of course, for many critics, the coupling of 
social and aesthetic modernism reveals itself 
quite differently. Modernist art is criticized 
for becoming nothing more thanacommercial 
market for the museums and the corporate 
boardrooms and a depoliticized discourse 
institutionalized within the universities. In 
addition, many critics have argued that under 
the banner of modernism, reason and aesthet- 
ics often come together in a technology of self 
and culture that combines a notion of beauty, 
that is white, male, and European with a 
notion of mastery that legitimates modern 
industrial technologies and the exploitation of 
vast pools of labor from the ‘margins’ of Sec- 
ond and Third World economies. Robert 
Merrill (1988: 9) gives this argument a special 
twist in claiming that the modernist ego with 
its pretensions to infallibility and unending 
progress has actually come to doubt its own 
promises. For example, he argues that many 
proponents of modernism increasingly recog- 
nize that what has been developed by the West 
in the name of mastery actually indicates the 
failure of modernism to produce a technology 
of self and power that can deliver on the 
promises of providing freedom through sci- 
ence, technology, and control. He writes: 


[A loss of faith in the promises of. modernism]. . . is 


noless true for corporate and governmental culture 
in the United States which displaysa . . . desperate 
quest for aestheticization of the self as modernist 
construct— white, male, Christian, industrialist — 
through monumentally styled office buildings, the 
Brooks Brothers suit (for male and female), 
designer food, business practices which amount 
only to the exercise of symbolic power, and most of 
all, the Mercedes Benz which as the unification in 
design of the good (here functional) and the beauti- 
ful and in production of industrial coordination 
and exploitation of human labor is pre-eminently 
thesign that one has finally achieved liberation and 
master, ‘made it to the top’ (even if its stylistic lines 
thematize what can only be called a fascist aesthet- 
ics). 


It is against the claims of social and aesthetic 
modernism that the diverse discourses of 
postmodernism and feminism have delivered 
some of their strongest theoretical and politi- 
cal criticism, and these will be taken up 
shortly. But there is a third tradition of mod- 
ernism that has been engaged by feminism but 
generally ignored by postmodernism. This is 
the tradition of political modernism, which, 
unlike its related aesthetic and social tradi- 
tions, does not focus on epistemological and 
cultural issues as much as it develops project 
of possibility out of a number of Enlighten- 
ment ideals (Mouffe 1988: 31-45). It should 
be noted that political modernism constructs 
a project that rests on a distinction between 
political liberalism and economic liberalism. 
With the latter, freedom is conflated with the 
dynamics of the capitalist market place, 
whereas with the former, freedom is associ- 
ated with the principles and rights embodied 
in the democratic revolution that has pro- 
gressed in the West over the last three cen- 
turies. The ideals that have emerged out of 
this revolution include ‘the notion that human 
beings ought to use their reason to decide on 
courses of action, control their futures, enter 
into reciprocal agreements, and be responsi- 
ble for what they do and who they are’ (War- 
ren 1988: 9-10). In general terms, the political 
project of modernism is rooted in the capacity 
of individuals to be moved by human suffer- 
ing so as to remove its causes, to give meaning 
to the principles of equality, liberty, and jus- 
tice; and to increase those social forms that 
enable human beings to develop those capaci- 
ties needed to overcome ideologies and mate- 
rial forms that legitimate and are embedded in 
relations of domination . . . 
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Postmodern Negations 


If postmodernism means putting the Word in its 
place . . . if it means the opening up to critical dis- 
course the line of enquiry which were formerly pro- 
hibited, of evidence which was previously 
inadmissible so that new and different questions 
can be asked and new and other voices can begin 
asking them; if it means the opening up of institu- 
tional and discursive spaces within which more 
fluid and plural social and sexual identities may 
develop; if it means the erosion of tri forma- 
tions of power and knowledge with the expertat the 
apex and the ‘masses’ at the base, if, in a word, it 
enhances our collective (and democratic) sense of 
possibility, then I for one am a postmodernist. 


Dick Hebdige's guarded comments (1989: 
226) regarding his own relationship to post- 
modernism are suggestive of some of the prob- 
lems that have to be faced in using the term. As 
the term is increasingly employed both in and 
out of the academy to designate a variety of 
discourses, its political and semantic currency 
repeatedly becomes an object of conflicting 
forces and divergent tendencies. Postmod- 
ernism has not only become a site for conflict- 
ing ideological struggles—denounced by 
different factions on both the left and the right, 
supported by an equal number of diverse pro- 
gressive groups, and appropriated by interests 
that would renounce any claim to politics—its 
varied forms have also produced both radical 
and reactionary elements. Postmodernism's 
diffuse influence and contradictory character 
is evident within many cultural fields—paint- 
ing, architecture, photography, video, dance, 
literature, education, music, mass communi- 
cations—and in the varied contexts of its pro- 
duction and exhibition. Such a term does not 
lend itself to the usual topology of categories 
that serve to inscribe it ideologically and polit- 
ically within traditional binary oppositions. In 
this case, the politics of odernism can- 
not be neatly labeled under the traditional cat- 
egories of left and right. 

That many groups are making a claim for its 
use should not suggest that the term has no 
value except as a buzzword for the latest intel- 
lectual fashions. On the contrary, its wide- 
spread appeal and conflict-ridden terrain 
indicate that something important is being 
fought over, that new forms of social discourse 
are being constructed at a time when the intel- 
lectual, political, and cultural boundaries of 
the age are being refigured amidst significant 
historical shifts, changing power structures, 


and em t alternative forms of political 
a course, whether these new post- 

ist discourses adequately articulate 
rather than reflect these changes is the impor- 
tant question. 

I believe that the discourse of postmod- 
ernism is worth struggling over, and not 
merely as a semantic category that needs to be 
subjected to ever more precise definitional 
rigor. As a discourse of plurality, difference, 
and multinarratives, postmodernism resists 
being inscribed in any single articulating prin- 
ciple in order to explain either the mechanics 
of domination or the dynamic of emancipa- 
tion. At issue here is the need to mine its con- 
tradictory and oppositional insights so that 
they might be appropriated in the service of a 
radical poet of democratic struggle. The 
value of postmodernism lies in its role as a 
shifting signifier that both reflects and con- 
tributes to the unstable cultural and structural 
relationships that increasingly characterize 
theadvanced industrial countries of the West. 
The important point here is not whether post- 
modernism can be defined within the parame- 
ters of particular politics, but how its best 
insights might be appropriated within a pro- 
gressive and emancipatory democratic poli- 
tics. 

I want to argue that while postmodernism 
does not suggest a particular ordering princi- 
ple for defininga particular political project, it 
does have a rudimentary coherence with 
respect to the set of ‘problems and basic issues 
that have been created by the various dis- 
courses of postmodernism, issues that were 
not particularly problematic before but cer- 
tainly are now’ (Hutcheon 19884: 5). Post- 
modernism raises questions and problems so 
as to redraw and re-present the boundaries of 
discourse and cultural criticism. The issues 
that postmodernism has brought into view 
can be seen, in part, through its various 
refusals of all natural laws' and transcenden- 
tal claims that by definition attempt to ‘escape’ 
from any type of historical and normative 
grounding. In fact, if there is any underlying 
harmony to various discourses of postmod- 
ernism it is in their rejection of absolute 
essences. Arguing along similar lines, Laclau 
(1988: 10-28) claims that postmodernity as a 
discourse of social and cultural criticism 
begins with a form of epistemological, ethical, 
and political awareness based on three funda- 
mental negations. 
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The beginning of postmodernity can . . . be con- 
ceived as the achievement of multiple awareness: 
epistemological awareness, insofar as scientific 
Progress appears as a succession of paradigms 
whose transformation and replacement is not 
grounded in any algorithmic certainty; ethical 
awareness, insofar as the defense and assertion of 
values is grounded on argumentative movements 
(conservational movements, according to Rorty), 
which do not lead back to any absolute foundation; 
political awareness, insofar as historical achieve- 
ments appear as the product of hegemonic and 
contingent—and as such, always reversible— 
articulations and notas the result of immanent laws 
of history. 


Laclau’s list does not exhaust the range of 
negations that postmodernism has taken up as 
part of the increasing resistance to all totaliz- 
ing explanatory systems and the growing call 
for a language that offers the possibility to 
address the changing ideological and struc- 
tural conditions of our time. . . . 


Postmodernism and the Negation of 
Totality, Reason, and Foundationalism 


A central feature of postmodernism has been 
its critique of totality, reason, and universal- 
ity. This critique has been most powerfully 
developed in the work of Jean-Francois 
Lyotard. In developing his attack on Enlight- 
enment notions of totality, Lyotard argues 
that the very notion of the postmodern is 
inseparable from an incredulity toward meta- 
narratives. In Lyotard’s view (1984: 24), ‘The 
narrative view is losing its functors, its great 
hero, its great dangers, its great voyages, its 
great goal. It is being dispersed in clouds of 
narrative language elements—narrative, but 
also denotative, prescriptive, descriptive, and 
so on.’ For Lyotard, grand narratives do not 
problematize their own legitimacy; rather, 
they deny the historical and social construc- 
tion of their own first principles and in doing 
so wage war on difference, contingency, and 
particularity. Against Habermas and others, 
Lyotard argues that appeals to reason and 
consensus, when inserted within grand narra- 
tives that unify history, emancipation and 
knowledge, deny their own implications in the 
production of knowledge and power. More 
emphatically, Lyotard claims (1984: 82) that 
within such narratives are elements of. mastery 
and control in which ‘we can hear the mutter- 


ings of the desire for a return of terror, for the 
realization of the fantasy to seize reality’. 
Against metanarratives, which totalize histor- 
ical experience by reducing its diversity to a 
one-dimensional, all-encompassing logic, 
Lyotard posits a discourse of multiple hori- 
zons, the play of language games, and the ter- 
rain of micropolitics. Against the formal logic 
of identity and the transhistorical subject, he 
invokes a dialectics of indeterminacy, varied 
discourses of legitimation, anda politics based 
on the ‘permanence of difference.’ Lyotard’s 
attack on metanarratives represents both a 
trenchant form of social criticism and a philo- 
sophical challenge to all forms of foundation- 
alism that deny the historical, normative, and 
the contingent. Nancy Fraser and Linda 
Nicholson (1988: 86-7) articulate this con- 
nection well: 


For Lyotard, postmodernism designates a general 
condition of contemporary Western civilization. 
The postmodern condition is one in which ‘grand 
narratives of legitimation’ are no longer credible. 
By‘grand narratives’ he means, in the first instance, 
overarching philosophies of history like the 
Enlightenment story of the gradual but steady 
progress of reason and freedom, Hegel's dialecticof 
Spirit coming to know itself, and, most important, 
Marx’s drama of the forward march of human pro- 
ductive capacities via class conflict culminating in 
proletarian revolution. . . . For what most interests 
[Lyotard] about the Enlightenment, Hegelian, and 
Marxist stories is what they share with other non- 
narrative forms of philosophy. Like ahistorical 
epistemologies and moral theories, they aim to 
show that specific first-order discursive practices 
are well formed and capable of yielding true and 
just results, True and just here mean something 
more than results reached by adhering scrupu- 
lously to the constitutive rules of some given scien- 
tificand political games. They mean, rather, results 
that correspond to Truth and Justice as they really 
are in themselves independent of contingent, his- 
torical social practices. Thus, in Lyotard’s view, a 
metanarrative.. . , purports to be a privileged dis- 
course capable of situating, characterizing, and 
evaluating all other discourses, but not itself. 
infected by the historicity and contingency that 
render first-order discourses potentially distorted 


and in need of legitimation. 

What Fraser and Nicholson imply is that 
postmodernism does more than wage war on 
totality, it also calls into question the use of 
reason in the service of power, therole of intel- 
lectuals who speak through authority invested 
in a science of truth and history, and forms of 
leadership that demand unification and con- 
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sensus within centrally administered chains of 
command. Postmodernism rejects a notion of 
reason that is disinterested, transcendent, and 
universal, Rather than separating reason from 
the terrain of history, place, and desire, post- 
modernism argues that reason and science can 
only be understood as part of a broader histor- 
ical, political, and social struggle over the rela- 
tionship between language and power. Within 
this context, the distinction between passion 
and reason, objectivity and interpretation no 
longer exist as separate entities but represent, 
instead, the effects of particular discourses 
and forms of social power. This is not merely 
an epistemological issue, but one that is deeply 
political and normative. Gary Peller (1987: 
30) makes this clear by arguing that what is at 
stake in this form of criticism is nothing less 
than the dominant and liberal commitment to 
Enlightenment culture. He writes: 


Indeed the whole way that we conceive of liberal 
progress (overcoming prejudice in the name of 
truth, seeing through the distortions of ideology to 
get at reality, surmounting ignorance and supersti- 
tion with the acquisition of knowledge) is called 
into question. Postmodernism suggests that what 
has been presented in our social-political and our 
intellectual traditions as knowledge, truth, objec- 
tivity, and reason are actually merely the effects of 
a particular form of social power, the victory of a 
particular way of representing the world that then 
presents itself as beyond mere interpretation, as 
truth itself. 


By asserting the primacy of the historical and 
contingent in the construction of reason, 
authority, truth, ethics, and identity, post- 
modernism provides a politics of representa- 
tion and a basis for social struggle. Laclau 
argues that the postmodern attack on founda- 
tionalism is an eminently political act because 
it expands the possibility for argumentation 
and dialogue. Moreover, by acknowledging 
questions of power and value in the construc- 
tion of knowledge and subjectivities, post- 
modernism helps to make visible important 
ideological and structural forces, such as race, 
gender, and class. For theorists such as 
Laclau, the collapse of foundationalism does 
not suggest a banal relativism or the onset of a 
dangerous nihilism. On the contrary, Laclau 
(1988: 79-80) argues that the lack of ultimate 
meaning radicalizes the possibilities for 
human agency and a democratic politics. He 
writes: 


Abandoning the myth of foundations does not lead 


to nihilism, just as uncertainty as to how an enemy 
will attack does not lead to passivity. It leads, 
rather, toa proliferation of discursive interventions 
and arguments that are necessary, because there is 
no extradiscursive reality that discourse might sim- 
ply reflect. Inasmuch as argument and discourse 
constitute the social, their open-ended character 
becomes the source of a greater activism and a more 
radical libertarianism. Humankind, having always 
bowed to external forces—God, Nature, the neces- 
sary laws of History—can now, at the threshold of 
postmodernity, consider itself for the first time the 
creator and constructor of its own history. 


"The postmodern attack on totality and foun- 
dationalism is not without its drawbacks. 
While it rightly focuses on the importance of 
local narratives and rejects the notion that 
truth precedes the notion of representation, it 
also runs the risk of blurring the distinction 
between master narratives that are mono- 
causal and formative narratives, that provide 
the basis for historically and relationally plac- 
ing different groups or local narratives within 
some common project. . . . 


Postmodern Feminism as Political 
and Ethical Practice 


Feminist theory has always engaged in a 
dialectical relationship with modernism. On 
the one hand, it has stressed modernist con- 
cerns with equality, social justice, and free- 
dom through an ongoing engagement with 
substantive political issues, specifically the 
rewriting ofthe historical and social construc- 
tion of gender in the interest of an emancipa- 
tory cultural politics. In other words, 
feminism has been quite discriminating in its 
ability to sift through the wreckage of mod- 
ernism in order to liberate its victories, partic- 
ularly the unrealized potentialities that reside 
in its categories of agency, justice, and poli- 
tics. On the other hand, postmodern femi- 
nism has rejected those aspects of modernism 
in which universal laws are exalted at the 
expense of specificity and contingency. More 
specifically, postmodern feminism opposes a 
linear view of history, that legitimates patriar- 
chal notions of subjectivity and society; more- 
over, it rejects the notion that science and 
reason have a direct correspondence with 
objectivity and truth. In effect, postmodern 
feminism rejects the binary opposition 
between modernism and postmodernism in 
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favor of a broader theoretical attempt to situ- 
ate both discourses critically within a feminist 
political project. 

Feminist theory has both produced and 
profited from a critical appropriation of a 
number of assumptions central to both mod- 
ernism and postmodernism. The feminist 
engagement with modernism has been taken 
up primarily as a discourse of self-criticism 
and has served to radically expand a plurality 
of positions within feminism itself. Women of 
color, lesbians, and poor and working-class 
women have challenged the essentialism, sep- 
aratism, and ethnocentricism that have been 
expressed in feminist theorizing and in doing 
so have seriously undermined the Eurocentri- 
cism and totalizing discourse that has become 
a political straitjacket within the movement. 
Fraser and Nicholson (1988: 92, 99) offer a 
succinct analysis of some of the issues 
involved in this debate, particularly in relation 
to the appropriation by some feminists of 
‘quasi-metanarratives.’ 


They tacitly presuppose some commonly held but 
unwarranted and essentialist assumptions about 
the nature of human beings and the conditions for 
social life. In addition, they assume methods 
and/or concepts that are uninflected by temporal- 
ity or historicity and that therefore function de facto 
as permanent, neutral matrices for inquiry. Such 
theories, then, share some of the essentialist and 
ahistorical features of metanarratives: they are 
insufficiently attentive to historical and cultural 
diversity; and they falsely universalize features of 
the theorist’s own era, society, culture, class, sexual 
orientation, and/or ethnic or racial group. . . . It has 
become clear that quasi-metanarratives hamper, 
rather than promote, sisterhood, since they elide 
differences among women and among the forms of 
sexism to which different women are differentially 
subject. Likewise, it is increasingly apparent that 
such theories hinder alliances with other progres- 
sive movements, since they tend to occlude axes of 
domination other than gender. In sum, there is a 
growing interest among feminists in modes of the- 
orizing that are attentive to differences and to cul- 
tural and historical specificity. 


Fashioning a language that has been highly 
critical of modernism has not only served to 
make problematic what can be called totaliz- 
ing feminisms, but has also called into ques- 
tion the notion that sexist oppression is at the 
root of all forms of domination (Malson, 
O'Barr, Westphal-Wihl, and Wyer 1989a: 
1-13). Implicit in this position are two 
assumptions that have significantly shaped 
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the arguments of mostly Western white 
women. The first argument simply inverts the 
orthodox Marxist position regarding class as 
the primary category of domination with all 
other modes of oppression being relegated toa 
second rate consideration. Here, patriarchy 
becomes the primary form of domination, 
while race and class are reduced to its dis- 
torted reflection. The second assumption 
recycles another aspect of orthodox Marxism 
that assumes that the struggle over power is 
exclusively waged between opposing social 
classes. The feminist version of thisargument 
simply substitutes gender for class and in 
doing so reproduces a form of *us' against 
‘them’ politics that is antithetical to develop- 
ing community building within a broad and 
diversified public culture. 

Both of these arguments represent the ide- 
ological baggage of modernism. In both cases, 
domination is framed in binary oppositions, 
which suggests that workers or women cannot 
be complicit in their own oppression and that 
domination assumes a form that is singular 
and uncomplicated. The feminist challenge to 
this ideological straitjacket of modernism is 
well expressed by bell hooks (1989: 22), who 
avoids the politics of separatism by invoking 
an important distinction between the role that 
feminists might play in asserting their own 
particular struggle against patriarchy as well 
as the role they can play as part of a broader 
struggle for liberation. 


Feminist effort to end patriarchal domination 
should be of primary concern precisely because it 
insists on the eradication of exploitation and 
oppression in the family context and in all other 
intimate relationships. ... Feminism, as liberation 
struggle, must exist apart from and as a part of the 
larger struggle to eradicate domination in all of its 
forms. We must understand that patriarchal domi- 
nation shares an ideological foundation with racism 
and other forms of group oppression, that there is 
no hope that it can be eradicated while these sys- 
tems remain intact. This knowledge should consis- 
tently inform the direction of feminist theory and 
practice. Unfortunately, racism and class elitism 
among women has frequently led to the suppres- 
sion and distortion of this connection so that it is 
now necessary for feminist thinkers to critique and 
revise much feminist theory and the direction of 
the feminist movement. This effort at revision is 
perhaps most evident in the current widespread 
acknowledgement that sexism, racism, and class 
exploitation constitute interlocking systems of 
domination—that sex, race, and class, and not sex 
alone, determine the nature of any female’s iden- 
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tity, status, and circumstance, the degree to which 
she will or will not be dominated, the extent to 
which she will have the power to dominate. 


I invoke the feminist critique of modernism to 
make visible some of the ideological territory 
it shares with certain versions of postmod- 
ernism and to suggest the wider implications 
that a postmodern feminism has for develop- 
ing and broadening the terrain of political 
struggle and transformation. It is important to 
note that this encounter between feminism 
and postmodernism should not be seen as a 
gesture to displace a feminist politics with a 
politics and pedagogy of postmodernism. On 
the contrary, I think feminism provides post- 
modernism with a politics, and a great deal 
more. Whatis at stake here is using feminism, 
in the words of Meaghan Morris (1988: 16), as 
‘a context in which debates about postmod- 
ernism might further be considered, devel- 
oped, transformed (or abandoned)’. Critical 
tosucha projectis the need to analyze the ways 
in which feminist theorists have used post- 
modernism to fashion a form of social criti- 
cism whose value lies in its critical approach to 
gender issues and in the theoretical insights it 
provides for developing broader democratic 
and pedagogical struggles. 

‘The theoretical status and political viability 
of various postmodern discourses regarding 
the issues of totality, foundationalism, cul- 
ture, subjectivity and language are a matter of 
intense debate among diverse feminist 
groups...' 

Feminism’s relationship with postmod- 
ernism has been both fruitful but problematic 
(Ann Kaplan 1988: 1-6). Postmodernism 
shares a number of assumptions with various 
feminist theories and practices. For example, 
both discourses view reason as plural and par- 
tial, define subjectivity as multilayered and 
contradictory, and posit contingency and dif- 
ference against various forms of essentialism. 

At the same time, postmodern feminism 
has criticized and extended a number of 
assumptions central to postmodernism. First, 
it has asserted the primacy of social criticism 
and in doing so has redefined the significance 
of the postmodern challenge to founding dis- 
courses and universal principles in terms that 
prioritize political struggles over epistemo- 
logical engagements. Donna Haraway (1989: 
579) puts itwellin her comment that ‘theissue 
is ethics and politics perhaps more than epis- 


temology’. Second, postmodern feminism has 
refused to accept the postmodern view of 
totality as a wholesale rejection of all forms of 
totality or metanarratives. Third, it has 
rejected the postmodern emphasis on erasing 
human agency by decentering the subject; it 
has also resisted defining language as the only 
source of meaning and has therefore linked 
power not merely to discourse but also to 
material practices and struggles. Fourth, it 
has asserted the importance of difference as 
part of a broader struggle for ideological and 
institutional change rather than emphasizing 
the postmodern approach to difference as 
either an aesthetic (pastiche) or asa expression 
of liberal pluralism (the proliferation of differ- 
ence without recourse to the language of 
power).... 


Towards a Postmodern Pedagogy 


As long as people are people, democracy in the full 
sense of the word will always be no more than an 
ideal. One may approach it as one would a horizon, 
in ways that se aria or worse, but it can never 
be fully attained. In this sense, you too, are merely 
approaching democracy. You have thousands of 
problems of all kinds, as other countries do. But 
you have one great advantage: You have been 
approaching democracy uninterrupted for more 
than 200 years. (Havel 1990: 16) 

How on earth can these prestigious persons in 
Washington ramble on in their subintellectual way 
about the ‘end of history? As I look forward into 
the twenty-first century | sometimes agonize about 
the times in which my grandchildren and their chil- 
dren will live. It is not so much the rise in popula- 
tion as the rise in universal material expectations of 
the globe's huge population that will be straining its 
resources to the very limits. North-South antago- 
nisms will certainly sharpen, and religious and 
national fundamentalisms will become more 
intransigent. Thestruggleto bring consumer greed 
within moderate control, to find a level of low 
growth and satisfaction that is not at the expense of 
the disadvantaged and poor, to defend the environ- 
ment and to prevent ecological disasters, to share 
more penis a the world's resources and to insure 
their renewal—all this is agenda enough for the 
continuation of ‘history’. (Thompson 1990: 120) 
A striking character of the totalitarian system is its 
peculiar coupling of human demoralization and 
mass depoliticizing. Consequently, battling this 
system requires a conscious appeal to morality and 
an inevitable involvement in politics. (Michnik 
1990: 120) 
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All these quotations stress, implicitly or 
explicitly, the importance of politics and 
ethics to democracy. In the first, the newly 
elected president of Czechoslovakia, Vaclav 
Havel, addressing a joint session of Congress 
reminds the American people that democracy 
is an ideal that is filled with possibilities but 
one that always has to be seen as part of an 
ongoing struggle for freedom and human dig- 
nity. As a playwright and former political 
prisoner, Havel is the embodiment of such a 
struggle. In the second, E. P. Thompson, the 
English peace activist and historian, reminds 
the American public that history has not 
ended but needs to be opened up in order to 
engage the many problems and possibilities 
that human beings will have to face in the 
twenty-first century. In the third, Adam 
Michnik, a founder of Poland’s Workers’ 
Defense Committee and an elected member of 
the Polish parliament, provides an ominous 
insight into one of the central features of total- 
itarianism, whether on the Right or the Left. 
He points to a society that fears democratic 
politics while simultaneously reproducing a 
sense of massive collective despair. All of 
these writers are caught up in the struggle to 
recapture the Enlightenment model of free- 
dom, agency, and democracy while simulta- 
neously attempting to deal with the 
conditions of a postmodern world. 

These statements serve to highlight the 
inability of the American public to grasp the 
full significance of the democraticization of 
Eastern Europe in terms of what it reveals 
about the nature of our own democracy. In 
Eastern Europe and elsewhere there is a 
strong call for the primacy of the political and 
the ethical as a foundation for democratic 
public life, whereas in the United States there 
is an ongoing refusal of the discourse of poli- 
tics and ethics. Elected politicians from both 
sides of the established parties complain that 
American politics is about ‘trivialization, 
atomization, and paralysis.’ Politicians as dif- 
ferent as the late Lee Atwater, the former 
Republican Party chairman, and Walter 
Mondale, former vice president, agree that we 
have entered into a time in which much of the 
American public believes that ‘Bull permeates 

everything . . . (and that) we've got a kind of 
politics of irrelevance' (Oreskes 1990: 16). At 
the same time, a number of polls indicate that 
while the youth of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Germany are extending the frontiers of 


democracy, American youth are both uncon- 
cerned and largely ill-prepared to struggle for 
and keep democracy alive in the twenty-first 
century. 

Rather than being a model of democracy, 
the United States has become indifferent to 
the need to struggle for the conditions that 
make democracy a substantive rather than 
lifeless activity. At all levels of national and 
daily life, the breadth and depth of democratic 
relations are being rolled back. We have 
become a society that appears to demand less 
rather than more of democracy. In some quar- 
ters, democracy has actually become subver- 
sive. What does this suggest for developing 
some guiding principles in order to rethink 
the purpose and meaning of education and 
critical pedagogy within the present crises? In 
what follows, I want to situate some of the 
work I have been developing on critical peda- 
gogy over the last decade by placing it withina 
broader political context. That is, the princi- 
ples that I develop below represent educa- 
tional issues that must be located in a larger 
framework of politics. Moreover, these prin- 
ciples emerge out ofa convergence of various 
tendencies within modernism, postmod- 
ernism, and postmodern feminism. What is 
important to note here is the refusal to simply 
play off these various theoretical tendencies 
against each other. Instead, I try to critically 
appropriate the most important aspects of 
these theoretical movements by raising the 
question of how they contribute to creating 
the conditions for deepening the possibilities 
for a radical pedagogy and political project 
that aims at reconstructing democratic public 
life so as to extend the principles of freedom, 
justice, and equality to all spheres of society. 

At stake here is the issue of retaining mod- 
ernism's commitment to critical reason, 
agency, and the power of human beings to 
overcome human suffering. Modernism 
reminds us of the importance of constructing 
a discourse that is ethical, historical, and polit- 
ical. At the same time, postmodernism pro- 
vides a powerful challenge to all totalizing 
discourses, places an important emphasis on 
thecontingent and the specific, and providesa 
new theoretical language for developing a pol- 
itics of difference. Finally, postmodern femi- 
nism makes visible the importance of 
grounding our visions in a political project, 
redefines the relationship between the mar- 
gins and the center around concrete political 
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struggles, and offers the opportunity for a pol- 
itics of voice that links rather than severs the 
relationship between the personal and the 
political as part of a broader struggle for jus- 
tice and social transformation. All the princi- 
ples developed below touch on these issues 
and recast the relationship between the peda- 
gogical and the political as central to any social 
movement that attempts to effect emancipa- 
tory struggles and social transformations. 


1. Education needs to be reformulated so 
as to give as much attention to pedagogy as it 
does to traditional and alternative notions of 
scholarship. This is not a question of giving 
pedagogy equal weight toscholarship as much 
as it is of assessing the important relationship 
between them. Education must be under- 
stood as the production of identities in rela- 
tion to the ordering, representation, and 
legitimation of specific forms of knowledge 
and power. As Chandra Mohanty reminds us, 
questions about education cannot be reduced 
to disciplinary parameters, but must include 
issues of power, history, self-identity, and the 
possibility of collective agency and struggle 
(Mohanty ch. 36). Rather than rejecting the 
language of politics, critical pedagogy must 
link public education to the imperatives of a 
critical democracy. Critical pedagogy needs to 
be informed by a public philosophy defined, 
in part, by theattempt to create the lived expe- 
rience of empowerment for the vast majority. 
In other words, the language of critical peda- 
gogy needs to construct schools as democratic 
public spheres. 

In part, this means that educators need to 
develop a critical pedagogy in which the 
knowledge, habits, and skills of critical citi- 
zenship, not simply good citizenship, are 
taught and practiced. This means providing 
students with the opportunity to develop the 
critical capacity to challenge and transform 
existing social and political forms, rather than 
simply adapt to them. It also means providing 
students with the skills they will need to locate 
themselves in history, find their own voices, 
and provide the convictions and compassion 
necessary for exercising civic courage, taking 
risks, and furthering the habits, customs, and 
social relations that are essential to democratic 
public forms. 

In effect, critical pedagogy needs to be 
grounded in a keen sense of the importance of 
constructing a political vision from which to 


develop an educational project as part of a 
wider discourse for revitalizing democratic 
public life. A critical pedagogy for democracy 
cannot be reduced, as some educators, politi- 
cians, and groups have argued, to forcing stu- 
dents to either say the pledge of allegiance at 
the beginning of every school day or to speak 
and think only in the language of dominant 
English. A critical pedagogy for democracy 
does not begin with test scores but with ques- 
tions. What kinds of citizens do we hope to 
produce through public education in a post- 
modern culture? What kind of society do we 
want to create in the context of the present 
shifting cultural and ethnic borders? How can 
we reconcile the notions of difference and 
equality with the imperatives of freedom and 
justice? 

2. Ethics must be seen as a central concern 
ofcritical pedagogy. Thissuggests that educa- 
tors attempt to understand more fully how 
different discourses offer students diverse 
ethical referents for structuring their relation- 
ship to the wider society. But it also suggests 
that educators go beyond the postmodern 
notion of understanding how student experi- 
ences are shaped within different ethical dis- 
courses. Educators must come to view ethics 
and politics as a relationship between the self 
and the other. Ethics, in this case, is nota mat- 
ter of individual choice or relativism but a 
social discourse that refuses to accept needless 
human suffering and exploitation. Ethics 
becomes a practice that broadly connotes 
one's personal and social sense of responsibil- 
ity to the Other. Thus, ethics is taken up asa 
struggle against inequality and as a discourse 
for expanding basic human rights. This points 
toa notion of ethics attentive to both the issue 
of abstract rights and those contexts that pro- 
duce particular stories, struggles, and histo- 
ries. In pedagogical terms, an ethical 
discourse needs to be taken up with regard to 
the relations of power, subject positions, and 
social practices it activates. This is an ethics of 
neither essentialism nor relativism. It is an 
ethical discourse grounded in historical strug- 
gles and attentive to the construction of social 
relations free of injustice. The quality of ethi- 
cal discourse is not simply grounded in differ- 
ence but in the issue of how justice arises out 
of concrete historical circumstances and 
public struggles. 

3. Critical pedagogy needs to focus on the 
issue of difference in an ethically challenging 
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and politically transformative way. There are 
at least two notions of difference at work here. 
One, difference can be incorporated into a 
critical pedagogy as of an attempt to 
understand how student identities and sub- 
jectivities are constructed in multiple and 
contradictory ways. In this case, identity is 
explored through its own historicity and com- 
plex subject positions. The category of stu- 
dent experience should not be limited 
pedagogically to students exercising self- 
reflection but opened upasa race, gender, and 
class specific construct to include the diverse 
waysin which students' experiences and iden- 
tities have been constituted in different his- 
torical and social formations. Two, critical 
pedagogy can focus on how differences 
between groups develop and are sustained 
around both enabling and disabling sets of 
relations. In this instance, difference becomes 
a marker for understanding how social groups 
are constituted in ways that are integral to the 
functioning of any democratic society. Exam- 
ining difference in this context does not only 
focus on charting spatial, racial, ethnic, or cul- 
tural differences structured in dominance, 
but also analyzes historical differences that 
manifest themselves in public struggles. 

As part of a language of critique, teachers 
can make problematic how different subjec- 
tivities are positioned within a historically 
specific range of ideologies and social prac- 
tices that inscribe students in various subject 
positions. Similarly, such a language can ana- 
lyze how differences within and between 
social groups are constructed and sustained 
within and outside of the schools in webs of 
domination, subordination, hierarchy, and 
exploitation. As part of their use of a language 
of possibility, teachers can explore the oppor- 
tunity to develop knowledge/ power relations 
in which multiple narratives and social prac- 
tices are constructed around a politics and 
pedagogy of difference that offers students 
the opportunity to read the world differently, 
resist the abuse of power and privilege, and 
construct alternative democratic communi- 
ties. Difference in this case cannot be seen as 

simply either as a register of plurality or as a 
politics of assertion. Instead, it must be devel- 
oped within practices in which differences can 
be affirmed and transformed in their articula- 
tion with historical and relational categories 
central to emancipatory forms of public life: 
democracy, citizenship, and public spheres. 


In both political and pedagogical terms, the 
category of difference must not be simply 
acknowledged but defined relationally in 
terms of antiracist, antipatriarchal, multicen- 
tric, and ecological practices central to the 
notion of democratic community. 

4. Critical pedagogy needs a language that 
allows for competing solidarities and political 
vocabularies that do not reduce the issues of 
power, justice, struggle, and inequality to a 
single script, a master narrative that sup- 
presses the contingent, the historical, and the 
everyday as serious objects of study. This sug- 
gests that curriculum knowledge should not 
be treated as a sacred text but developed as 
part of an ongoing engagement with a variety 
of narratives and traditions that can be reread 
and reformulated in politically different 
terms. Atissue here is how to construct a dis- 
course of textual authority that is power- 
sensitive and developed as part of a wider 
analysis of the struggle over culture fought out 
at the levels of curricula knowledge, peda- 
gogy, and the exercise of institutional power. 
This is not merely an argument against a 
canon, but one that refigures the meaning and 
use of canon. Knowledge has to be constantly 
re-examined in terms of its limits and rejected 
as a body of information that only has to be 
passed down to students. As Laclau has 
pointed out, setting limits to the answers 
given by what can be judged asa valued tradi- 
tion (a matter of argument also) is an impor- 
tant political act. What Laclau is suggesting is 
the possibility for students to creatively 
appropriate the past as part of a living dia- 
logue, an affirmation of the multiplicity of 
narratives, and the need to judge those narra- 
tives not as timeless or as monolithic dis- 
courses, butas social and historical inventions 
that can be refigured in the interests of creat- 
ingmore democratic forms of public life. Here 
is opened the possibility for creating pedagog- 
ical practices characterized by the open 
exchange of ideas, the proliferation of dia- 
logue, and the material conditions for the 
expression of individual and social freedom. 

5. Critical pedagogy needs to create new 
forms of knowledge through its emphasis on 
breaking down disciplinary boundaries and 
creating new spheres in which knowledge can 
be produced. In this sense, critical pedagogy 
must be reclaimed as a cultural politics and a 
form of social-memory. This is not merely an 
epistemological issue, but one of power, 
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ethics, and politics. Critical pedagogy asa cul- 
tural politics points to the necessity of insert- 
ing the struggle over the production and 
creation of knowledge as part of a broader 
attempt to create a number of diverse critical 
public cultures. As a form of social-memory, 
critical pedagogy starts with the everyday and 
the particular as a basis for learning. It 
reclaims the historical and the popular as part 
of an ongoing effort to critically appropriate 
the voices of those who have been silenced and 
to help move the voices of those who have been 
located within narratives that are monolithic 
and totalizing beyond indifference or guilt to 
emancipatory practice. At stake here isa ped- 
agogy that provides the knowledge, skills, and 
habits for students and others to read history 
in ways that enable them to reclaim their iden- 
tities in the interests of constructing more 
democratic and just forms of life. 

This struggle deepens the pedagogical 
meaning of the political and the political 
meaning of the pedagogical. In the first 
instance, it raises important questions about 
how students and others are constructed as 
agents within particular histories, cultures, 
and social relations. Against the monolith of 
culture, it posits the conflicting terrain of cul- 
tures shaped within asymmetrical relations of 
power, grounded in diverse historical strug- 
gles. Similarly, culture has to be understood as 
part of the discourse of power and inequality. 
As a pedagogical issue, the relationship 
between culture and power is evident in ques- 
tions such as, ‘Whose cultures are appropri- 
ated as our own? How is marginality 
normalized?’ (Popkewitz 1988: 77) To insert 
the primacy of culture as a pedagogical and 
political issue is to make central how schools 
function in the shaping of particular identi- 
ties, values, and histories by producing and 
legitimating specific cultural narratives and 
resources. In the second instance, asserting 
the pedagogical aspects of the political raises 
the issue of how difference and culture can be 
taken up as pedagogical practices and not 
merely as political categories. For example, 
how does difference matter as a pedagogical 
category if educators and cultural workers 
have to make knowledge meaningful before it 
can become critical and transformative? Or 
what does it mean to engage the tension 
between being theoretically correct and peda- 
gogically wrong? These concerns and ten- 
sions offer the possibility for making the 


relationship between the political and the 
pedagogical mutually informing and prob- 
lematic. 


6. The Enlightenment notion of reason 
needs to bereformulated within a critical peda- 
gogy. First, educators need to be skeptical 
regarding any notion of reason that purports 
to reveal the truth by denying its own histor- 
ical construction and ideological principles. 
Reason is not innocent, and any viable notion 
of critical pedagogy cannot exercise forms of 
authority that emulate totalizing forms of rea- 
son that appear to be beyond criticism and dia- 
logue. This suggests that we reject claims to 
objectivity in favor of partial epistemologies 
that recognize the historical and socially con- 
structed natureoftheirown knowledge claims 
and methodologies. In this way, curriculum 
can be viewed as a cultural script that intro- 
duces students to particular forms of reason, 
that structure specific stories and ways of life. 
Reason in this sense implicates and is impli- 
cated in the intersection of power, knowledge, 
and politics. Second, itis not enough to reject 
an essentialist or universalist defense of rea- 
son. Instead, the limits of reason must be 
extended to recognizing other ways in which 
people learn or take up particular subject pos- 
itions. In this case, educators need to under- 
stand more fully how people learn through 
concrete social relations, through the ways in 
which the body is positioned through the con- 
struction of habit and intuition, and through 
the production and investment of desire and 
affect. 

7. Critical pedagogy needs to regain a 
sense of alternatives by combining a language 
of critique and possibility. Postmodern femi- 
nism exemplifies this in both its critique of 
patriarchy and its search to construct new 
forms of identity and social relations. It is 
worth noting that teachers can take up this 
issue around a number of considerations. 
First, educators need to construct a language 
of critique that combines the issue of limits 
with the discourse of freedom and social 
responsibility. In other words, the question of 
freedom needs to be engaged dialectically not 
only as one of individual rights but also as part 
of the discourse of social responsibility. That 
is, whereas freedom remains an essential cate- 
gory in establishing the conditions for ethical 
and political rights, it must also be seen as a 
force to be checked if it is expressed in modes 
of individual and collective behavior that 
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threaten the ecosystem or produce forms of 
violence and oppression against individuals 
and social groups. Second, critical pedagogy 
needs to explore in programmatic terms a lan- 
guage of possibility that is capable of thinking 
risky thoughts, that engages a project of hope, 
and points to the horizon of the ‘not yet’. A 
language of possibility does not have to dis- 
solve into a reified form of utopianism; 
instead, it can be developed as a precondition 
for nourishing convictions that summon up 
the courage to imagine a different and more 
just world and to struggle for it. A language of 
moral and political possibility is more than an 
outmoded vestige of humanist discourse. It is 
central to responding not only with compas- 
sion to human beings who suffer and agonize 
but also with a politics and a set of pedagogical 
practices that can refigure and change existing 
narratives of domination into images and con- 
crete instances of a future that is worth fight- 
ing for. 

There is a certain cynicism that character- 
izes the language of the Left. Central to this 
position is the refusal of all utopian images, all 
appeals to ‘a language of possibility.’ Such 
refusals are often made on the grounds that 
“utopian discourse’ is a strategy employed by 
the Right and is therefore ideologically 
tainted. Or the very notion of possibility is dis- 
missed as an impractical and therefore useless 
category. In my mind, this represents less a 
serious critique than a refusal to move beyond 
the language of exhaustion and despair. What 
is central to develop in response to this posi- 
tion is a discriminating notion of possibility, 
one that makes a distinction between a lan- 
guage that is ‘dystopian’ and one that is 
utopian. In the former, the appeal to the 
future is grounded in a form of nostalgic 
romanticism that calls for a return to a past, 
which more often than not serves to legitimate 
relations of domination and oppression. Sim- 
ilarly, in Constance Penley’s terms (1989: 
122), a ‘dystopian’ discourse often ‘limits 
itself to solutions that are either individualist 

or bound toa romanticized notion of guerrilla- 
like small-group resistance. The true atrophy 
of the utopian imagination is this: we can 
imagine the future but we cannot conceive the 
kind of collective political strategies necessary 
to change or ensure that future.’ In contrast to 
the language of dystopia, a discourse of possi- 
bility rejects apocalyptic emptiness and nos- 
talgicimperialism and sees history as open and 


society worth struggling for in the image ofan 
alternative future. This is the language of the 
‘not yet,’ one in which the imagination is 
redeemed and nourished in the effort to con- 
struct new relationships fashioned out of 
strategies of collective resistance based on a 
critical recognition of both what society is and 
what it might become. Paraphrasing Walter 
Benjamin, this is a discourse of imagination 
and hope that pushes history against the grain. 
Nancy Fraser (1989: 107) illuminates this sen- 
timent by emphasizing the importance of a 
language of possibility for the project of social 
change: ‘It allows for the possibility of a radi- 
cal democratic politics in which immanent 
critique and transfigurative desire mingle 
with one another.’ 

8. Critical pedagogy needs to develop a 
theory of educators and cultural workers as 
transformative intellectuals who occupy spe- 
cific political and social locations. Rather than 
defining teacher work through the narrow lan- 
guage of professionalism, a critical pedagogy 
needs to ascertain more carefully what the role 
of teachers might be as cultural workers 
engaged in the production of ideologies and 
social practices. At one level this suggests that 
cultural workers first renounce the discourse 
of objectivity and decenteredness and then 
embrace a practice that is capable of revealing 
the historical, ideological, and ethical parame- 
ters that frame its discourse and implications 
for the self, society, culture, and the other. 
Cultural workers need to unravel not only the 
ideological codes, representations, and prac- 
tices that structure the dominant order, they 
also need to acknowledge ‘those places and 
spaces we inherit and occupy, which frame 
our lives in very specific and concrete ways, 
which areas much a part of our psyches as they 
are a physical or geographical placement’ 
(Borsa 1990: 36). The practice of social criti- 
cism becomes inseparable from the act of self- 
criticism; one cannot take place without the 
other; nor does one have priority over the 
other, instead they must be seen as both rela- 
tional and mutually constitutive. 

At another level, cultural workers need to 
develop a nontotalizing politics that makes 
them attentive to the partial, specific, contexts 
of differentiated communities and forms of 
power. This is not a call to ignore larger theo- 
retical and relational narratives, but to deepen 
power of analyses by making clear the speci- 
ficity of contexts in which power is opera- 
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tionalized, domination expresses itself, and 
resistance works in multiple and productive 
ways. In this case, teachers and cultural work- 
ers can undertake social criticism within and 
not outside of ethical and political discourses; 
they can address issues that give meaning to 
the contexts in which they work, but at the 
same time relate them to broader articulations 
that recognize the importance of larger forma- 
tive narratives. Critique, resistance, and 
transformation in these terms is organized 
through systems of knowledge and webs of 
solidarity that embrace the local and the 
global. Cultural workers need to take seriously 
Foucault's model of the specific intellectual 
who acknowledges the politics of personal 
location. This is important, but not enough; 
cultural workers must also actively struggle as 
public intellectuals who can relate to and 
address wider isssues that affect both the 
immediacy of their location and the wider 
global context. Transformative intellectuals 
must create webs of solidarity with those that 
share localized experiences and identities but 
must also develop a politics of solidarity that 
reaches out to those others who live ina global 
world whose problems cannot be dismissed 
because they do not occupy a local and imme- 
diate space. The issues of human rights, ecol- 
ogy, apartheid, militarism, and other forms of 
domination against both humans and the 
planet affect all of us directly and indirectly. 
This is not merely a political issue; it is also a 
deeply ethical issue that situates the meaning 
of the relationship between the self and the 
other, the margins and the center, and the col- 
onizer and colonized in broader contexts of 
solidarity and struggle. Educators need to 
develop pedagogical practices that not only 
heighten the possibilities for critical con- 
sciousness but also for transformative action. 
In this perspective, teachers and other cul- 
tural workers would be involved in the inven- 
tion of critical discourses, practices, and 
democratic social relations. Critical pedagogy 
would represent itself as the active construc- 
tion rather than transmission of particular 
ways of life. More specifically, as transforma- 
tive intellectuals, cultural workers and teach- 
ers can engage in the invention of languages so 
as to provide spaces for themselves, their stu- 
dents, and audiences to rethink their experi- 
ences in terms that both name relations of 
oppression and also offer ways in which to 
overcome them. 


9. Central to the notion of critical peda- 
gogy isa politics of voice that combines a post- 
modern notion of difference with a feminist 
emphasis on the primacy of the political. This 
engagement suggests taking up the relation- 
ship between the personal and the political in 
a way that does not collapse the political into 
the personal but strengthens the relationship 
between the two so as to engage rather than 
withdraw from addressing those institutional 
forms and structures that contribute to forms 
of racism, sexism, and class exploitation. This 
suggests some important pedagogical inter- 
ventions. First, the self must be seen as a pri- 
mary site of politicization. That is, the issue of 
how the self is constructed in multiple and 
complex ways must beanalyzed both as part of 
a language of affirmation and a broader under- 
standing of how identities are inscribed in and 
between various social, cultural, and historical 
formations. To engage issues regarding the 
construction of the self is to address questions 
of history, culture, community, language, 
gender, race, and class. It is to raise questions 
regarding what pedagogical practices need to 
be employed that allow students to speak in 
dialogical contexts that affirm, interrogate, 
and extend their understandings of them- 
selves and the global contexts in which they 
live. Such a position recognizes that students 
have several or multiple identities, but also 

the importance of offering students a 
language that allows them to reconstruct their 
moral and political energies in the service of 
creating a more just and creditable social 
order, one that undermines relations of hier- 
archy and domination. 

Second, a politics of voice must offer peda- 
gogical and political strategies that affirm the 
primacy of the social, intersubjective, and col- 
lective. To focus on voice is not meant to sim- 
ply affirm the stories that students tell, nor to 
simply glorify the possibility for narration. 
Such a position often degenerates into a form 
of narcissism, a cathartic experience that is 
reduced to naming anger without the benefit 
of theorizing in order to both understand its 
underlying causes and what it means to work 
collectively to transform the structures of 
domination responsible for oppressive social 
relations. Raising one’s consciousness has 
increasingly becomea pretext for legitimating 
hegemonic forms of separatism buttressed by 
self-serving appeals to the primacy of individ- 
ual experience. What is often expressed in 
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such appeals is an anti-intellectualism that 
retreats from any viable form of political 
engagement, especially one willing to address 
and transform diverse forms of oppression. 
The call to simply affirm one's voice has 
increasingly been reduced to a pedagogical 
process that is as reactionary as it is inward 
looking. A more radical notion of yoice should 
begin with what bell hooks calls a critical 
attention to theorizing experience as part of a 
broader politics of engagement. In referring 
specifically to feminist pedagogy, she argues 
that the discourse of confession and memory 
can be used to ‘shift the focus away from mere 
naming of one's experience . . . to talk about 
identity in relation to culture, history, and 
politics’ (1989: 110) For hooks, the telling of 
tales of victimization; or the expression of 
one's voice is not enough; it is equally impera- 
tive that such experiences be the object of the- 
oretical and critical analyses so that they can 
be connected rather than severed from a 
broader notions of solidarity, struggle, and 
politics. 


Conclusion 


This chapter attempts to analyze some of the 
central assumptions that govern the dis- 
courses of modernism, postmodernism, and 
postmodern feminism. But in doing so, it 
rejects pitting these movements against each 
other and tries instead to see how they con- 
verge as part of a broader political project 
linked to the reconstruction of democratic 
public life. Similarly, I haveattempted here to 
situate the issue of pedagogical practice within 
a wider discourse of political engagement. 
Pedagogy is not defined as simply something 
that goes on in schools. On the contrary, it is 
posited as central to any political practice that 
takes up questions of how individuals learn, 
how knowledge is produced, and how subject 
positions are constructed. In this context, 
pedagogical practice refers to forms of cul- 
tural production that are inextricably histori- 
cal and political. 

Pedagogy is, in part, a technology of power, 
language, and practice that produces and 
legitimates forms of moral and political regu- 
lation, that construct and offer human beings 
particular views of themselves and the world. 
Such views are never innocent and are always 


implicated in the discourse and relations of 
ethics and power. To invoke the importance 
of pedagogy is to raise questions not simply 
about how students learn but also how educa- 
tors (in the broad sense of the term) construct 
the ideological and political positions from 
which they speak. At issue here is a discourse 
that both situates human beings within his- 
tory and makes visible the limits of their 
ideologies: and values. Such a position 
acknowledges the partiality ofall discourses so 
that the relationship between knowledge and 
power willalways be open to dialogue and crit- 
ical self-engagement. Pedagogy is about the 
intellectual, emotional, and ethical invest- 
ments we make as part of our attempt to nego- 
tiate, accommodate, and transform the world 
in which we find ourselves. The purpose and 
vision that drives such a pedagogy must be 
based on a politics and view of. authority, that 
links teaching and learning to forms of self- 
and social empowerment that argue for forms 
of community life that extend the principles of 
liberty, equality, justice, and freedom to the 
widest possible set of institutional and lived 
relations. 

As defined within the traditions of mod- 
ernism, postmodernism, and postmodern 
feminism, pedagogy offers educators an 
opportunity to develop a political project that 
embraces human interests that move beyond 
the particularistic politics of class, ethnicity, 
race, and gender. This is not a call to dismiss 
the postmodern emphasis on difference as 
much as it is an attempt to develop a radical 
democratic politics that stresses difference 
within unity. This effort means developing a 
public language that can transform a politics 
of assertion into one of democratic struggle. 
Central to such a politics and pedagogy is a 
notion of community developed around a 
shared conception of social justice, rights, and 
entitlement. Such a notion is especially neces- 
sary ata time in our history in which the value 
of such concerns have been subordinated to 
the priorities of the market and used to legiti- 
mate the interests of the rich at the expense of 
the poor, the unemployed, and the homeless. 
A radical pedagogy and transformative demo- 
cratic politics must go hand in hand in con- 
structing a vision in which liberalism's 
emphasis on individual freedom, postmod- 
ernism’s concern with the particularistic, and 
feminism's concern with the politics of the 
everyday are coupled with democratic social- 
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ism’s historic concern with solidarity and 
public life. 

We live at a time in which the responsibili- 
ties of citizens extend beyond national bor- 
ders. The old modernist notions of center and 
margin, home and exile, and familiar and 
strange are breaking apart. Geographic, cul- 
tural, and ethnic borders are giving way to 
shifting configurations of power, community, 
space, and time. Citizenship can no longer 
ground itself in forms of Eurocentricism and 
the language of colonialism. New spaces, rela- 
tionships, and identities have to be created 
thatallow usto moveacross borders, to engage 
difference and otherness as part ofa discourse 
of justice, social engagement, and democratic 
struggle. Academics can no longer retreat into 
their classrooms or symposiums as if they 
were the only public spheres available for 
engaging the power of ideas and the relations 
of power. Foucault's notion of the specific 
intellectual taking up struggles connected to 
particular issues and contexts must be com- 
bined with Gramsci's notion of the engaged 
intellectual who connects his or her work to 
broader social concerns that deeply affect how 
people live, work, and survive. 

But thereis moreat stake here than defining 
the role of the intellectual or the relationship 
ofteaching to democratic struggle. Thestrug- 
gle against racism, class structures, sexism, 
and other forms of oppression needs to move 
away from simply a language of critique, and 
redefine itself as part of a language of transfor- 
mation and hope. Thisshift suggests that edu- 
cators combine with other cultural workers 
engaged in public struggles in order to invent 
languages and provide critical and transfor- 
mative spaces both in and out of schools that 
offer new opportunities for social movements 
to come together. By doing this, we can 
rethink and re-experience democracy as a 
struggle over values, practices, social rela- 
tions, and subject positions that enlarge the 
terrain of human capacities and possibilities as 
à basis for a compassionate social order. At 
issue here is the need for cultural workers to 
create a politics that contributes to the multi- 
plication of sites of democratic struggles. 
Within such sites cultural workers can engage 
in specific struggles while also recognizing the 
necessity to embrace broader issues that 
enhance the life of the planet while extending 
the spirit of democracy to all societies. 

Far from being exhaustive, the principles 


offered are only meant to provide some fleet- 
ing images of a pedagogy that can address the 
importance of democracy as an ongoing strug- 
gle, the meaning of educating students to 
govern, and the imperative of creating peda- 
gogical conditions in which political citizens 
can be educated within a politics of difference 
that supports rather than opposes the recon- 
struction of a radical democracy. 


Note 


1. A number of feminist theorists take up these 
issues while either rejecting or problematizing 
any relationship with postmodernism (Hart- 
sock 1989-90; Felski 1989). For a range of 
feminist theoretical analyses concerning the 
construction of gender and modes of social 
division, see the two special issues of Cultural 
Critique, 13 (1989), 14 (1989-90). 
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7 


Having a Postmodernist Turn or 
Postmodernist Angst: A Disorder 
Experienced by an Author Who is 

Not Yet Dead or Even Close to It 


There isa defiant spirit in my title to this chap- 
ter. However, I don’t feel defiant and I do feel 
more close to death than Pd like to. I’m not 
dying—at least not ‘by chocolate’ unfortu- 
nately—but do feel a certain political unease, 
wariness and weariness; if not a sense of hope- 
lessness then at least areduced optimism with 
regard to feminism in and maybe beyond edu- 
cation.' lam disturbed but not surprised atthe 
recent backlash against feminism in Aus- 
tralian education and health systems (this is 
most evident in the rise of the boys’ and the 
men’s rights movements’), but I am also 
unsettled, agitated and anxious about some of 
the current directions in feminism in educa- 
tion and I wantto publish my anxieties and see 
if others share them.’ I say Í am anxious, oth- 
ers say I am paranoid. I say there is a range of 
reasons to be both and others say some of these 
reasons are more my problem than femi- 
nism's. I say maybe that is true, but let me at 
least express my anxieties and see if they strike 
a chord—publish and be damned. Others say 
if you do publish, you will be damned; you will 
experience a feminist backlash. Yet others say 
that, in these current backlash times, I should 
defend feminism, not criticize it. They say 
that feminists, ‘progressive educators’ (what- 
ever that means) and ‘Left academics’ (what- 
ever that means) should promote feminist 
(and other) worthy causes, and that criticism 
should be directed particularly at those who 
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detract from, and undermine, such causes and 
who benefit most from current inequitable 
social and educational arrangements. 

I agree to some considerable extent with 
this last imperative. How could I do otherwise 
when I live in the Australian state of Victoria, 
astate governed by radical conservatives who, 
since coming to power less than two years ago, 
have vandalized the school system, removed 
8,200 teaching positions, closed or amalga- 
mated over 230 schools, wound back the pro- 
vision of educational support services, pushed 
schools intoa market mode, instituted a model 
of management which has turned educational 
leadership into a form of institutional man- 
agement devoid of educational concerns, 
undermined the morale of teachers, almost 
totally destroyed the teachers’ unions, offi- 
cially removed the concept of social justice 
from the educational agenda, shaved $300 
million off the state education budget and 
increased aid to private schools by 15 per cent 
in real terms (see further Marginson, forth- 
coming). I agree that there is an urgent and 
pressing need for educators to speak out 
strongly and courageously against those types 
of educational manoeuvres, to deconstruct the 
truth claims which have been mobilized to 
justify and legitimate such moves and to name 
them for what they are. I also think itis equally 
important that the broader national and global 
political, cultural and economic shifts which 
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have helped to provide the conditions for this 
great leap backwards are identified and criti- 
cally named. And here comes the rub, or at 
least one of them, with regard to much work 
by feminist academics in education. I have to 
be critical of such work in order to encourage 
more feminists to become critical education 
activists not just with regard to the obvious 
gender politics of education but with regard to 
theseand other current directions which often 
have more subtle implications for girls and 
women. In the third part of this chapter I will 
suggest some directions that feminism in edu- 
cation may take if it is to accept my implicit 
challenge. 

I believe that in recent times feminism in 

and for education has become so preoccupied 
with its own ‘internal’ theoretical and political 
difficulties and differences that it has not paid 
due and proper attention to what is goingonin 
the rest of the ‘restructured’ educational 
world. I also believe that it has become so 
infatuated with various versions of poststruc- 
turalism and/or postmodernism, so influ- 
enced by the concerns and interests and 
intrigued by the debates and challenges of 
these fields that it has, in many senses, let the 
educational policy world go by.* Certainly 
exploring the implications of these theories 
for education policy has not been high on the 
agenda. This is not to say that any of its post- 
modernist concernsare unimportant, rather it 
is to say that a great deal of other really impor- 
tant educational ground is being lost and that 
feminism seems to be sacrificing much of its 
critical edge in those Political (the big P is 
intentional) circles where education policy is 
made. It seems to be off in a space by itself 
somewhere, meanwhile something is burn- 
ing, and it’s not Rome. 

If Lam correct, a matter always open to dis- 
pute as my friends eagerly and constantly tell 
me, then the obyious question to be asked is 
‘why?’. I attribute part of the reason to the 
‘nature’ (for want of a better word) of popular 
or dominant versions of postmodernism, to 
the selective appropriations from the fields 
that some feminists in education have made 
and to the ways in which they have translated 
these ideas into the worlds of education. Lalso 
believe that feminist. educators have not 
deployed certain insights from postmod- 
ernism as wisely and strategically as they 
might have in current times and that their 
engagement with postmodernism has not 


been as critical as it should have been. I know 
these are harsh words and in saying them I do 
not wish to imply that I am innocent or that I 
am on higher moral or political ground than 
others. Far from it. I have been just as infatu- 
ated and uncritical as the next person, as some 
of my recent feminist research and writing 
indicates (see for example, Kenway, Willis, 

lackmore, and Rennie 1994). Indeed, it 
hasn't been my feminist work that has led me 
to eas concerned as Lam. It has been my work 
examining the rise of market forms in educa- 
tion in association with other major policy 
shifts and in the context of the commodifica- 
tion and technologization of western culture.’ 
This complex world of practice, commentary 
and analysis in and beyond but connected to 
education is barely touched by the ideas of 
feminists in education and yet it is this world 
which is largely shaping education's future. 
Feminists from outside of education have not 
been quite so tardy with regard to matters 
associated with the commodity and technol- 
ogy, although the volume of their work is not 
great. 

One way to proceed from here would be to 
go back through the literature and carefully 
document and substantiate my claims. This 
would fit comfortably within the cleverer and 
‘holier than thou’ traditions of academic 
scholarship. I could add to this a *humbler 
than thou’ dimension and identify the deep 
flaws in my own recent research and writing. 
Certainly, I could develop a catalogue of sin- 
ners and write myselfinto it, and this would be 
one route towards making the case that femi- 
nism needs to consider either moving past the 
post or into a more politically astute relation- 
Ship with it. However, I am not inclined to 
take this route (call me irresponsible or cow- 
ardly if you will). Rather, what I will do is offer 
a short satirical piece which fondly but irrev- 
erently names what I see as some of the prob- 
lemsand issues. This involves what Rosemary 
Hennessy calls a ‘double move between soli- 
darity and critique’ (1993 p. xviii). When I feel 
the overwhelming urge to make a ‘scholarly’ 
aside, I will resort to a footnote. 

In many senses feminist postmodernism 
has become “The New Way’ to approach fem- 
inist research, pedagogy and politics. How- 
ever, when one takes this new way, one 
confronts many confusions, difficulties, 
dilemmas and dangers. Here I will discuss 
postmodernism in a metanarrativizing way 


fully anticipating a reaction of incredulous 
*othering' from the mini narrativists who read 
it. In postmodernist terms what I am about to 
do is scandalous. I will talk of postmodernism 
as IT not ITS, assingular not plural. Can I get 
away with this if I say that what I am dis- 
cussing is the cultural logic of late postmod- 
ernism? (Just a little intertextual joke there.) 
Postmodernism tells us that all that we once 
thought was solid has ‘melted into air” 


* all certainties are to be replaced by uncer- 
tainties, 
* all stabilities are to be replaced by instabil- 
ities, 
That's what it definitely says! It has ordered us 
to recognize the disorderly. 
Postmodernism talks to us, with great 
authority, about endings and death: 


* the death of theauthor; 
* the death of the subject;* and 
* the end of the Enlightenment project. 


It has discursively either killed off or at least 
seriously wounded all sinn rd and 
politically incorrect (PI) ‘isms’ such as: 


structuralism; 
functionalism; 
humanism; 
realism; 
binarism;? and 
essentialism.'? 


s... ewe 


It has killed off all metanarratives to allow dif- 
ference and plurality to thrive.!! It has made 
way for the ‘return of the repressed’. 

It has voiced the ‘unvoiced’ but then it 
made problematic their yoices and, indeed, 
the notion of ‘voice’. 

When, subsequently, the ‘unvoiced’ tried 
to speak, or to unvoice the voiced, (including 
the poststructuralist voice), postmodernism 
pointed to the problem of authority and to 
their multiple subjectivities/positionalities 
and therefore to the impossibility of their pol- 
itics of identity and location. 

Indeed, postmodernism has told us all that 
we can have no political home; it has sent us 
into exile, named us nomads, dubbed us dias- 
poric. But, ironically, at the same time it talks 
up prime real-estate theory and almost 
fetishes position, position, position. 

Postmodernism is, indeed, anti-structure 
but it is terribly interested in the spatial: 
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* in centres and margins and borders, 

* in decentring and recentring; and 

* in being central, i.e., in being "The Theory’ 
which positionsall other theories as ‘other’. 

(Doing as well as recognizing ‘othering’ is 

an ‘essential’ skill of the postmodernist.) 
Dr postmodernism's ‘lack’ of support for 
a politics of location, it will support a politics 
of affinity. Indeed, it has a strong affinity with 
the building industry—hence its obsession 
with construction and deconstruction, fixing 
and unfixing, and bricollage spelt brick etc. 

The Federated Union of Postmodernists 
will nail you to the wall and ‘other’ your very 
foundations if you talk about truth of any 
kind except the truth that postmodernism 
tells about no truth and other related non- 
truths. 

Postmodernism tells us not to try to tell the 
truth. It tells us that as soon as we become a 
truth teller we become a power monger—an 
authoritative/authoritarian author who is by 
no means as dead as we should be. While 
postmodernism believes in the freedom and 
playfulness of the signifier and the lively 
reader—in general (but not in a metanarra- 
tivizing way, of course), it also believes that 
power mongers’ signifiers are much less play- 
ful than those of their ‘others’. 

Amongst such power mongers are univer- 
sity teachers/researchers—those who are 
supposedly employed, in part, to seek the 
truth, test the truth and tell the truth to those 
who: 


* won't pass the Course without it; 

* wantit; 

* needit; 

deserve it; 

pay for it; or 

get it anyway (because they bought the 
bookin a hurry and didn't read the blurb on 
the back cover). 


For some university teachers/researchers, 
the postmodernist ‘truth’ is a non event, a per- 
verted nonsense, an intellectual wank, a lie— 
asilly lie. 

They ignore it, ridicule it in the newspaper 
or at parties or spend a lot of effort telling their 
own truths about postmodernism; preferably, 
ofcourse, in referred journals or well reviewed 
popular but scholarly books. Deconstructing 
deconstruction is a popular game amongst 
some aspiring and expired academics. It 
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allows them to show off, to appear to be cut- 
ting at the cutting edge." 

For other academics, hearing the ‘truth’ 
about ‘truth’ is a very disturbing experience. 
No longer feeling the bearable rightness of 
being an academic, they recognize ‘the 
unbearable lightness of being’ an academic. 
They wonder what to do. They search for a 
purpose in the now purposeless world of the 
academy. 

Some find their comfort in posing as simu- 
lacra (now that is tricky), or in untruthing 
others; in pigging out on incredulity, decon- 
struction and genealogy. 

Piously hexing and vexing the text (and 
there is no such thing asa text-free zone—that 
is ‘all there is’, tell Peggy Lee) or textual ter- 
rorism is their new academic purpose. This 
sometimes involves a lot of self-righteousness 
and sneering and has led some other people 
(i) to consider the development of a post- 
Marxist theory ofalienation which will help to 
explain why poststructuralists can be such a 
turn off at times (well, to be honest, lots of the 

time) and (ii) to refuse to watch TV with them 
because they won't let them enjoy such *sim- 
ple’ pleasures like Roseanne without hexing 
and vexing and speaking in tongues (to please 
Donna Harraway). 

The incredulists get a great deal of pleasure 
out of deconstructing pleasure—which 
means they are not much fun to be around— 
unless you are one of them. And sometimes, 
even then, they're not much fun. You now 
hesitate to show your writing to your postie 
friends because, too often in the past, their 
pleasure in deconstruction has become your 
work's unpleasant destruction. You cringe at 
the memory of rereading your writing after 
their friendly (read terroristic) ‘look at it for 
you'. How did you miss its residual human- 
ism, its subtle but oppressive binary logics and 
its embarrassing shades of essentialism? But, 
after all, what are friends for if not to save you 
from your ‘self’? (Of course you don't have a 
‘self’, at least not a stable self, certainly not 
now anyway; not after what they said about 
your book draft which has also melted into 

air—cyber-space actually!) 

Yet other academics, often those with a 
politically incorrect socialist feminist back- 
ground, which, through guilt, they attempt to 
repress, try to divest themselves totally of 
authority, voice, reason and all P.I isms.” 

They search for new ways of continuing to 


work as feminist teachers and researchers. 
(After all they have mortgages on more than 
exposing ‘truth’). 

These people tell tales, and tales about 
tales. They get into performance, parody, and 
pastiche.'* 

Through these means they seek to disrupt, 
destabilize, and unsettle. 

They seek to be seriously mischievous, 
naughty but nice, playful but political and 
most of all pure and correct—good, fun, post- 
structuralist feminists who even in their 
dreams never have an essentialist moment and 
who couldn’t possibly even ask their daughter 
to tell the truth about where she has been till 
four o’clock in the morning and why is she 
coming in looking like that! (Indeed, for moth- 
ers of adolescent daughters who might like to 
have a little order in their lives, exert a little 
authority, clarify a few matters, like for 
instance ‘what happened to my shirt that you 
borrowed two weeks ago?’, postmodernism 
does not hold out much possibility or hope. 
But postmodernism is not ‘into’ hope, not 
really. Certainly it is not into making ‘hope 
practical’ but it thrives on making ‘despair 
convincing’—as if we needed help in this 


Yet others say ‘Hang on a minute, if I’m to 
live up to the paradoxes inherent in postmod- 
ernism, if Lam to have any useful relationship 
to contemporary emancipatory movements 
then I can’t simply obey its imperatives. But at 
the same time, I can no longer think the way I 
once thought or work the way I once worked’. 

These people tend to do one of two things. 
They either leave the University, lock them- 
selves in a dark room and wait for Foucault 
and Derrida to re Kant, or refuse the: 


deathism; 

endism; 

pessimism; 

negativism; 

relativism; and 

authoritarian anti-authoritarianism 


of postmodernism and start exploring post, 
post ways of thinking and doing epistemol- 
ogy, methodology, pedagogy and their associ- 
ated politics. They look back but only to help 
them to look forward. Scavenging carefully 
through the mess and clutter of postmod- 
ernism and its critical rs, they sal- 
vage that which will help them to think anew 
and renew their work for change. They try to 


work ‘with and out of’ (Yeatman 1994: 3), 
through and beyond postmodernism. 

Spelling out an adequate feminist post- 
modernist politics for/in education is clearly 
not an easy or unambiguous task. And, it is a 
task easily avoided or rejected on the grounds 
that to undertake it would be to go against the 
central tenets of postmodernism. However, it 
is just this sort of faint-hearted response to the 
challenge which becomes dangerous for femi- 
nism and other emancipatory movements in 
the difficult times we are going through. For- 
tunately for feminism, not all feminists sub- 
scribe to this form of postmodern paralysis. 
Let me now note some ways in which the 
thought of the not-so-faint-hearted is pro- 
ceeding." 

In my view, materialist feminists are first 
past the post by a long way when it comes to 
explicating the political. (I include under this 
title Donna Haraway, Anna Yeatman and 
Rosemary Hennessy. Whether they would all 
agree to this is another matter.) Materialist 
feminists try to identify and clarify what it 
means to undertake what Yeatman (1994) 
calls ‘postmodern emancipatory politics’ in 
the postmodern age. They are concerned to 
‘rewrite feminism for and in the postmodern 
moment confronting its contradictory posi- 
tionality under late capitalism and in relation 
to an array of oppositional knowledges’ (Hen- 
nessy 1993: 13). They are interested in the 
mechanics and the politics of signification and 
subjectivity. They are concerned about the 
social effects of the modes of intelligibility 
offered by various aspects of postmodern the- 
orizing. They are concerned to remap the 
postmodern in order to clarify its political 
implications—to criticize and extend it." 
This remapping almost invariably involves 
some discussion of the relationship between 
modernism and postmodernism, for the two 
come together in materialist feminism. And, 
as I will go on to explain, materialist feminism 
is in some very real sense past the post. Of 
course this raises the obvious question about 
the meaning of the term ‘post’ which to some 
implies total rupture and discontinuity— 
even antagonism, and to others implies conti- 
nuity but difference. In this instance it implies 
the latter. As Yeatman points out she is not 
‘anti but post’, 

Materialist feminist politics revolves 
around the interplay of difference and domi- 
nance. To Yeatman, such politics (which she 
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calls critical, postmodern/feminist) are 
about ‘a democratic politics of voice and rep- 
resentation where the ideal state is not the 
overcoming of domination once and forall but 
ongoing imaginative and creative forms of 
positive resistance to various types of domina- 
tion’ (p. 9). Yeatman makes the important 
point that such a form of politics does not 
‘abandon modern universalism and rational- 
ism but enters into a deconstructive relation- 
ship with them’ (vii). Indeed, she goes so far as 
to say that “The kind of emancipatory politics 
of difference which critical postmodern/fem- 
inist theorising pursues is weakly developed 
unless it understands its dependency on the 
values of modern universalism, rationalism, 
justice and individualism.’ (x) and more 
specifically with ‘the modern tradition of 
emancipatory discourse’, (p. 10). She contin- 
ues: 


it concerns the authority and nature of reason. 
Where moderns turn their enquiry on the question 
of the conditions of right reason, postmoderns 
interrogate the discursive economies of the differ- 
ent versions of right reason that we have inherited. 
Postmoderns insist on the exclusions which these 
different economies effect. They desacralise rea- 
son, they do not reject it. Specifically, they attempt 
to work reason and difference together. (Yeatman 
1994; vii-iii) 

Like other materialist feminists, Yeatman is 
not frightened to explore the extent to which 
feminism still needs to claim normative 
grounds in order to stake out its emancipatory 
politics. As Hennessy says, ‘holding on to nor- 
mative grounds does not mean embracing 
master narratives or totalising theories. But it 
does mean rewriting them' (1993: 3). While 
postmodernism has made notions of author- 
ity, accountability, vision and emancipation 
problematic this does not n ily mean 
their abandonment. Rather what it means is 
their reinvention after having interrogated 
such concepts with a view to unmasking their 
particular *economy of inclusions and exclu- 
sions ' (Yeatman 1994: ix). 

This view of politics moves clearly beyond 
thenotion that negativestruggleor play can be 
theonly form of struggle. That such a view of 
contestation is limited is increasingly being 
r ized. For example, Biddy Martin 
(1988), argues that, while acknowledging the 
limitations of modernist feminisms, they 
must also be recognized as providing certain 
conditions of political possibility. She points 
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out that feminism faces something of a para- 
dox which she characterizes as the historical 
and political necessity ‘for a fundamentally 
deconstructive impulse and a need to con- 
struct the category woman and to search for 
truths, authenticity, and universals’, thus 
necessitating a ‘double strategy’. In so saying, 
she asks, ‘How do feminists participate in 
struggles over the meaning(s) of woman in 
ways that do not repress pluralities without 
losing sight of the political necessity for fiction 
and unity?’ How do we avoid establishing ‘a 
new set of experts who will speak the truth of 
ourselves and our sex in categorical terms, 
closing our struggle around certain privileged 
meanings and naturalising the construct 
woman?’ She concludes by saying: ‘We can- 
not afford to refuse to take a political stand 
“which pins us to our sex" for the sake of an 
abstract theoretical correctness, but we can 
refuse to be content with fixed identities or to 
universalize ourselves as revolutionary sub- 
jects’ (pp. 13-18). 
Other feminists also emphasize the impor- 
tance of being practical. They too reject the 
claims by some postmodernist feminists that 
negative critique, deconstruction or parody is 
the best we have to offer and note the impor- 
tance both of feminist utopias and visions and 
of political mobilization. However, they also 
point to the necessity for organizations, 
strategies, and visions which, as Sawicki 
(1991: 12) puts it, are ‘sensitive to the dangers 
of authoritarianism, ethnocentricism and 
political vanguardism'. With regard to politi- 
cal mobilization dialoguing across difference 
becomes the strategy to adopt with a view to 
reaching what Yeatman calls a ‘negotiated and 
provisional settlement; one which, draws on, 
deconstructs and reinvents according to the 
circumstances, concepts associated with 
modernist emancipatory projects, rights, 
democracy, justice and so forth’. 

Let me expand this point a little by looking 
at the issue of difference. Drawing from the 
work of Audre*Lorde, Sawicki invites us to 
explore the many dimensions of difference. 
She asks us to consider ‘How power uses dif- 
ference to fragment opposition and to divide 
individuals within themselves’ (p. 18). But 
she also insists that we must uncover the dis- 
tortions in our understandings of each other 
and in the process; both redefine what differ- 
ences mean and seek to preserve them. Fur- 
ther, she says we must search for ways of 


utilizing difference as a multisource both of 
resistance to various modes of domination and: 
of change. In this sense, then, feminism 
becomes a broad-based, diverse struggle 
which combines an ‘appreciation of the limits 
of individual experience’ (p. 12) with an 
appreciation of our commonality. But of 
necessity part of thisstruggle is to redefineand 
learn from our differences. In this regard, 
Sawicki makes the case for radical pluralism 
and coalition politics built on shifting alle- 
giances and interests, rather than on the ahis- 
torical illusion of stable coalitions. Thebenefit 
of this approach to difference is that it doesnot 
slip into the vapid celebration of difference for 
its own sake but it locates its systems of exclu- 
sion and exploitation. iva 
As I seeit, this way of thinking about differ- 
ence has important implications for feminist 
teachers in universities, for curriculum and 
pedagogy. Rather than implying the necessity 
of abandoning certain modernist feminisms, 
it implies the need for an education in differ- 
ent feminisms, for an exploration of thei 
ferent weaknesses and strengths:in particular 
circumstances in educational institutions and 
beyond, and for a view of them as strategies 
rather than truths for pedagogy. Feminist 
university teachers could help students to see 
different feminisms as strategies for changeto 
be selectively and judiciously deployed. They 
could then also help students to see that femi- 
nism itselfis a discursive field of struggle, not 
only with different ‘horses for different 
courses’ but also with different dividends for 
different punters. This is not by any means a 
call for a pluralist view of feminisms, rather it | 
is a recognition of the strategic merits of dif- 
ferent feminisms but one which should not 
blind teachers to their dangers, A femi s 
politics of difference has alerted other femi- 
nisms to their particular dominating tenden- 
cies; to their potential dangerousness, aS 
Foucault would say. via 
Another feature of a materialist feminist 
politics is its insistence not so much on 
materiality of discourse but that discourse has 
material effects; that discourse constitutes | 
and is constituted by wider social power 
dynamics. It recognizes that the politics of 
discourse is often overdetermined by the 
power relationships which exist beyond the” 
moment and the specific locality, indeed that 
times and places cannot be isolated from their. 
wider contexts. As Sawicki (1991) and others 


point out, the postmodernisms which arise 
from Foucault do not necessarily deny broad 
patterns of domination and subordination. 
What they do deny, however, is that one the- 
ory fitsall situations. To be more specific, they 
deny that all power is possessed by one partic- 
ular group or set of institutions, that it is dis- 
persed from a centre, and that is primarily 
repressive. Their focus however, is on the 
‘myriad of power relations at the micro level of 
society’ (Sawicki 1991: 20). When they do 
widen the lens they none the less show the 
ways in which the micro-physics of power 
contribute to more widescale sets of relation- 
ships. However, for Foucault, understanding 
the local is what is important in developing 
strategies of resistance, which, he feels, of 
necessity, must also be local. 

Along with other materialist feminists such 
as Rosemary Hennessy and Nancy Fraser I do 
not entirely agree with Foucault on these mat- 
ters. Indeed, the distinguishing feature of 
materialist feminism is that it articulates 
important insights from postmodernism with 
an analysis of social totalities. It articulates an 
analysis of struggles over meaning with an 
analysis of struggles over other resources. 
From postmodernism it draws on ideas about 
signification, textuality, subjectivity and dif- 
ference. It also insists that ‘modes of intelligi- 
bility [including theory] are closely tied to 
economic and political practices’ (Hennessy 
1993: 8). It stresses materiality and historical 
specificity—including the historical speci- 
ficity of its own theories. It also articulates a 
commitment to the possibility of transforma- 
tive social change. (Call it old fashioned or 
maybe the new fashion.) 

I find it useful, despite their differences, to 
use Antonio Gramsci alongside Foucault, for 
it was Gramsci (1971) who, through his notion 
of hegemony, developed a most persuasive 
account of the waysin which social groups and 
collective identities and sociocultural hege- 
monies are formed and reformed through dis- 
course (see further Kenway 1988; Fraser 
1992). As Nancy Fraser (1992) explains: 


The notion of hegemony points to the intersection 
of power, inequality and discourse. However, it 
does not entail that the ensemble of descriptions 
that circulate in society comprise a monolithic or 
seamless web, nor that dominant groups exercise on 
absolute top-down control of meaning. On the con- 
trary, ‘hegemony’ designates a process wherein cul- 
tural authority is negotiated and contested. It 
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presupposes that societies contain a plurality of dis- 
courses and discursive sites, a plurality of positions 
and perspectives from which to speak. Of course not 
all of these have equal authority. Yet conflict and 
contestation are part of the story. (Fraser 1992: 179) 


The concept ‘hegemony’ has the benefit of 
helping us to recognize the unruly but pat- 
terned nature of systemic and widescale asy- 
mmetrical power relations. It allows for a 
recognition of social totalities without aban- 
doning a recognition of their specific manifes- 
tations in different places and times and their 
different implications for the positionality of 
different women. Or, as Hennessy (1993) says 
in developing an argument for systemicanaly- 
sis, 

it makes it possible to acknowledge the systematic 
operation of social totalities . . . across a range of 
interrelated material practices. These totalities tra- 
verse and define many areas of the social forma- 
tion—divisions of labour, dimensions of state 
intervention and civil rights, the mobility of sites 
for production and consumption, the reimagina- 
tion of colonial conquest, and the colonisation o 
the imagination (Hennessy 1993: xvii). 

The social totalities Hennessy refers to are 
capitalism, patriarchy, and colonialism. 

Of course Gramsci developed his theory of 
hegemony during what has been dubbed the 
historical period of modernity and any discus- 
sion of hegemony these days needs to take into 
account the particularities of what is often 
called the postmodern age or postmodernity. 
And here we meet another distinguishing fea- 
ture of materialist feminism which as I sug- 
gested above locates itself firmly within the 
historical period of postmodernity which 
requires a little explanation beginning with a 
few quick qualifications. 

Firstly, when I talk of postmodernity in 
the next few paragraphs, I am focusing on 
broad material, social and cultural shifts and 
conditions. I am not focusing on the philo- 
sophical/intellectual shifts I have called post- 
modernism and parodied earlier in this 
chapter. Noram [referring to the artistic/cul- 
tural products defined as postmodernist or 
postmodern. Of course these are not unre- 
lated although exactly how and why is difficult 
to specify. Secondly, I acknowledge that as a 
descriptor of current times postmodernism or 
the postmodern age are highly contentious 
and contested terms, particularly when 
used to imply a sharp distinction between 
the historical periods of modernity and 
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postmodernity, a global applicability without 
different implications for different regions, 
and when they suggest that all the defining 
characteristics are historically unique. As 
Featherstone (1991: 3) points out, ‘the post- 
modern is a relatively ill-defined term as we 
are only on the threshold of the alleged shift, 
and not in the position to regard the post- 
modern as a fully fledged positivity which can 
be defined comprehensively in its own right". 
In this sense then, postmodernity emerges 
from or ‘feeds off’ (p. 6) rather than dramati- 
cally breaks with modernity. While I acknowl- 
edgeacertain discomfortin using the concept, 
I none the less find it useful as a shorthand 
which points to the ‘cultural logic’ or ‘cultural 
dominant’ (Jameson 1984) or to key features 
of contemporary times in the ‘first-world’ 
countries of the West—features which clearly 
also have an impact on ‘third-world’ coun- 
tries. So what am I referring to here and why 
is it pertinent to education? 

The key ‘logics’ or features of postmoder- 

nity include the techno-scientific and com- 
munications revolutions, the production of 
what can be called ‘techno’ or ‘media’ culture, 
the development ofa form of! techno-worship, 
the collapse of space and time brought about 
by the application of new technologies, the 
cultural dominance of the commodity and the 
image, the internationalization and postin- 
dustrial technologization of the economy (at 
least in western economies), and an identity 
crisis for nation states accompanied by the 
decline of the welfare state and the intensifica- 
tion of state-inspired nationalism. And, of 
course all of this has implications for human 
relationships and subjectivities and for cul- 
tural ‘sensibilities’ or ‘moods’ as do the new 
social movements and philosophical and artis- 
tic/cultural trends which are part of post- 
modernity and which are also under 
discussion in this chapter (see further Hink- 
son 1991). 

A particular feature of postmodernity is the 
development of what can be called the global 
economic and technological village. Signifi- 
cant changes in international economies, 
including the growth of world trading blocks 
and supernational corporations, the interna- 
tionalization of the labour market and the 
money market and the rapid growth, and, 
again, the extensive application of new 
information and communications technolo- 
gies have facilitated these ‘developments’. 


The mode of production associated with 
this ‘village’ has been called post-Fordism 
and post-Fordism commonly, although not 
unproblematically, refers to an unevenly 
emerging movement away from the mass 
manufacturing base and assembly line prac- 
tices of the Fordist era towards ‘flexible’ and 
decentralized labour processes and patterns of 
work organization brought about by the rapid 
growth, development and application of new 
information and communications technolo- 
gies." This is accompanied by ‘the hiving off 
and contracting out of functions and services; 
a greater emphasis on choice and product dif- 
ferentiation, on marketing packaging and 
design, on the “targeting” of consumers by 
lifestyle, taste and culture, . .. a decline in the 
proportion of the skilled, male, manual work- 
ing class, the rise of the service and white col- 
lar classes and the “feminisation” of the work 
force’ (Hall 1988: 24), 

These changes are said to have resulted in 
crises both for the nation-State which loses 
much of its capacity to control its economy 
and culture and for certain segments of capital 
which seek out new and often very exploita- 
tive ways to survive in times which threaten 
their annihilation. Needless to say, as the 
unemployment figures and the attack on 
unions indicate, these changes have in many 
instances been disastrous for workers (see 
Levidow 1990). The Australian government’s 
particular approaches to addressing these 
crises and gaining some control over its econ- 
omy and culture can be seen to arise from the 
profoundly successful discursive and inter- 
discursive work of disparate but powerful 
social and political groupings who have 
reshaped public and political opinion in 
favour of economic rationalism (see. Pusey 
1991), corporate managerialism (see Yeatman 
1990) and market forms in public services and 
vocationalism in education (see Kenway with 
Bigum and Fitzclarence 1993). As a result all 
sectors of education have been dramatically 
restructured leading, in the worst cases, to the 
sorts of vandalism of the education system 
that I described at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. 

Universities are certainly being redefined 
by the postmodern condition. Here is how 
Hennessy understands this process. 


Computer technology has intensified capital’s 
reach, proliferating opportunities for investment, 


speeding up shifts in production and refining divi- 
sions of labour. The accompanying fragmentation 
and dislocation of communities and the increas- 
ingly anonymous corporate structure have made 
the operations of exploitation in the age of informa- 
tion ever more insidious even as pis prec 
between women and men, minorities domi- 
nant racial and ethnic groups haye intensified. As 
the terms of economic power veer more and more 
towards control over information, knowledge is 
being stripped of its traditional value as product of 
the mind making it a commodity in its own right 
whose exchange and circulation helps multiply 
new divisions of Labor and fractured identities, 
Politically the ‘ruling class’ is being reconfigured as 
a conglomerate of corporate leaders, high level 
administrators and heads of professional organisa- 
tions. An accompanying reinscription of the bour- 
geois ‘self? as a more complex and mobile 
subjectivity inextricably bound up in myriad cir- 
cuits of communication is unfolding in multiple 
cultural registers. One of them is the academy. 
(Hennessy 1993: 10) 


Indeed it is becoming unavoidably obvious 
that universities are reorienting themselves 
more and morein line with the demands of the 
corporate State and, in turn, with the needs of 
the service-based economy, capital’s expand- 
ing global markets and consumer culture. 
Universities now increasingly concentrate on 
providing both scientific and technological 
information tailored to the needs of multina- 
tional capitalist production and professional 
training for middle-level managers and the 
professions. It is important to note here 
though that at the same time, this historical 
moment has produced other political dis- 
courses which also have had an impact on the 
knowledge taught in the academy hence the 
rise of those subordinate knowledges associ- 
ated with new social movements such as fem- 
inism and multiculturalism, and with new 
media forms such as cultural studies. And as 
many commentators observe, the extent to 
which these knowledges perform a counter- 
hegemonic function or become neutralized 
and sabotaged within the academy remains 
open to question. Meanwhile I will briefly 
note the ways in which materialist feminists 
are attending to the postmodern condition. 
According to Hennessy (1993) feminist 
politics today require a systemic, critical, 
‘global analytic’. This, she argues, attends to 
multinational capital with its ‘dense grid of 
information and highly refined international 
divisions of labor’ (p. 15) and insists on a sys- 
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tematic reading of the global. This involves an 
attempt to delineate the relations between the 
highly fluid ideological processes and eco- 
nomic and political arrangements which char- 
acterize the complex social arrangements of 
postmodernity. It understands the social in 
terms of ‘systems and structures of relations’ 
(p. 16) and multiple registers of power. These 
are the sorts of matters which Hennessy 
believes should come under scrutiny here: 
shifting centres of production, the formation 
of new markets through colonization, the rela- 
tionship between political alliances, state for- 
mations and disciplinary technologies and the 
global power relations that local arrangements 
sustain and vice versa. More generally, she is 
concerned with the ways in which postmod- 
ernism produces new ‘material conditions of 
alienation and exploitation’, ‘re-scripts sys- 
tems of domination and opens up new fron- 
tiers for capitalism, patriarchy and 
colonisation’ and reforms subjectivities. Let 
me say a few words on the question of post- 
modern subjectivities. 

Materialist feminism both draws on and 
extends the postmodern conceptualization of 
subjectivity. It recognizes the subject as frag- 
mented, dispersed and textualized but draws 
attention to the fact that this occurs within the 
workings of globally dispersed and state con- 
trolled multinational capitalism and con- 
sumer culture. As Hennessy (1993: 6) says, ‘In 
the “age of information”, cybernetics, instan- 
taneous global finance, export processing 
zones, artificial intelligence and hyper-reali- 
ties an atomised socius affords an increasingly 
fluid and permeable capital its products, its 
work-force and its new markets.’ Donna Har- 
raway offers the cyborg as metaphor for 
women’s subjectivity in the conditions of 
postmodernity. Focusing on the informatics 
of domination and the polyvocal information 
systems which characterize these times, she 
gives us the cyborg as an ‘ironic myth which is 
faithful to feminism, socialism and material- 
ism’ (p. 65) —a myth both produced through 
technocratic domination and scientific dis- 
courses and also through the politics of 
counter identity. 

From what I have said it should be clear that 
the crisis of knowledge in the academy is the 
complex result of both postmodernity and 
postmodern philosophy (postmodernism). 
Equally, students in the postmodern univer- 
sity are the subjects of postmodernity and 
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postmodern philosophy. Feminists who focus 
on one side of the coin without the other, fail 
to understand their own historical location 
and equally, again, they fail to help students 
reach an understanding of the ways in which 
their identities are structured through their 
engagement within global relationships of dif- 
ference and dominance. Thisis only one of the 
issues at stake here and I will now briefly pick 
up on some others pertinent to my parody 
later. 

Clearly postmodernism has destabilized 
the professional authority of feminist teachers 
and researchers in universities and clearly this 
is a good thing to the extent that such author- 
ity made sweeping unsustainable claims and 
unvoiced the unvoiced in the name of femi- 
nism. However, as I implied above, some now 
seem to believe that this gives them permis- 
sion to simply wave away their professional 
authority by either denying or playing with it. 
Todoso, in my view, istoignore many impor- 
tant ‘what next?’ questions associated with the 
relationship of feminist academics both to the 
politics of the state (as I implied above) and to 
feminists in associated fields outside the acad- 
emy, not to mention their wider constituen- 
cies who are particular groups of women and 
girls and women and girls in general. As I see 
it, three key questions are as follows: firstly 
‘What is the nature of such professional 
authority after postmodernism?’, secondly, 
‘How are feminists to be accountable?’ and 
thirdly ‘To what purpose do feminists partic- 
ipate in the politics of the state?" In what 
remains of this chapter, I will begin to address 
these questions. 

Let me begin with the question of knowl- 
edge and authority. The point to be made here 
is that postmodernism does not require that 
feminists stop making knowledge claims or 
asserting truths. Indeed, participating in the 
politics of discourse, i.e. in the disarticulation 
and rearticulation of meaning without 
recourse to closure, isat the heart of postmod- 
ernist feminism and materialist feminism, 
Yeatman (1994; 14) makes the case that ‘there 
is no privileged position “outside” the semio- 

sis of a particular representational formation, 
Contestation, thus, does not explore an 
autonomous alternative representional space. 
Instead it works with the contradictions, het- 
eroglossia, and historically contingent fea- 
tures of a specific representational or 
discursive formation.’ However, a condition 


of such participation in the politics of dis- 
course is that knowledge claims are recog- 
nized, always, as embodied and particular. 
Yeatman talks about perspectival and posi- 
tioned views of knowledge, which are ‘goy- 
erned by the view of those who are the 
knowers’, and are ‘historically variable and 
specific’ (p. 19). Harraway talks similarly of 
‘situated knowledges’, of ‘partial, locatable 
and critical knowledges’. She notes Sandra 
Harding's ‘multiple desire’ for both a ‘succes- 
sor science project and a post-modern insis- 
tence on irreducible difference" and for ‘a 
radical multiplicity of local knowledges’ and 
points out that ‘All components of the desire 
are paradoxical and dangerous and their com- 
bination is both contradictory and necessary’ 
(Haraway 1991: 187). Hennessy (1993: 25) 
argues that ‘claims to truth are historical and 
inescapably inscribed in theoretical frame- 
works’. 

It is in the context of these qualifications 
thatit becomes possible to talk of feminist ver- 
sions of authority and accountability. Indeed, 
Yeatman insists on the ‘provisional exercise of 
authority’. She develops a notion of account- 
ability which is tied to the work of what she 
calls subaltern intellectuals—those who 
develop an intellectual ‘narrative which is 
ordered by metaphors of struggle, contest, 
forced closure, strategic interventions and 
contingent openings of public spaces for epis- 
temological politics’ (p. 31). She notes how 
such intellectuals are positioned across com- 
plex lines of intellectual and political author- 
ity and accountability which have. the 
potential to result in them both mediating and 
domesticating the claims of their constituen- 
cies outside of the academy, This contradic- 
tory set of demands for accountability do 
make her authority problematic and challenge 
her to self-consciously negotiate them. Yeat- 
man continues, 


Subaltern intellectuals are positioned in a contra- 
dictory relationship to intellectual authority. AS 
intellectuals and as evidenced especially when they 
are directing their intellectual claims upwards, asit 
were to the ruling elites of academy they are drawn 
within the culture of intellectual authority and use 
its conventions unproblematically. At the same 
time as subaltern intellectuals they are not only 
positioned as outsiders in respect of these ruling 
elites, which can foster a tendency to call into ques- 
tion the reliance of these elites for their status on 
intellectual authority, but they are positioned wi 


loyalties and ties both to fellow subaltern intellec- 
tuals . . . and to subaltern non intellectuals. (Y cat- 
man 1994: 35) 


Ina similar vein, Hennessy (1993) points to 
the responsibilities of the oppositional intel- 
lectual. Drawing on Stuart Hall she talks of 
the ‘alienation of advantage", of identifying 
the ways in which knowledge, and indeed the 
knowledge we use as intellectuals, supports 
unfair advantage. To her, the responsibility of 
the oppositional intellectual is to put a hege- 
monic system of knowledge in the service of 
counter-hegemonic projects and to help the 
non-dominantto develop counter-hegemonic 
knowledges. 

Social institutions such as universities and 
schools and education bureaucracies, cultural 
products such as curriculum texts, and 
interpersonal processes such as pedagogy 
(teaching-learning) are made up of many dif- 
ferent and often contradictory discourses and 
discursive fields. Some of these are dominant, 
some subordinate, some peacefully coexist- 
ing, some struggling for ascendancy. Univer- 
sities and schools can be seen to consist of 
fragile settlements between and within dis- 
cursive fields and such settlements can be rec- 
ognized as always uncertain; always open to 
challenge and change through the struggle 
over meaning, or what is sometimes called the 
politics of discourse; that is, interdiscursive 
work directed towards the making and remak- 
ing of meaning. Materialist feminists partici- 
pate in this struggle over meaning but 
recognize more fully than do postmodernist 
feminists that this struggle is overdetermined 
by the distribution ofother resources. Itisnei- 
ther naive nor voluntaristic. 

What is important is to what end and how 
feminists practise their authority as intellec- 
tuals, whether they make it problematic to 
themselves and others and whether and how 
they make themselves accountable and to 
whom. The question about accountability to 
whom leads back to the point that feminists in 
universities are splitacross contradictory lines 
of accountability. Their work has many dif- 
ferent audiences. As Yeatman notes these 
include the academic world, students gener- 
ally and female and feminist students particu- 
larly and women generally. For those in 
professional faculties they also include 
service-delivery practitioners (such as teach- 
ers, bureaucrats and policy makers) generally 
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and oppositional service-delivery practition- 
ers particularly. Clearly the feminist acade- 
mic’s position is highly ambiguous but this 
does not mean that she should abandon her 
authority which for various reasons and in 
various ways can play a powerful supportive 
role for the non-dominant. Indeed, in some 
senses the feminist academic should ‘hold 
onto her authority as an intellectual and place 
it in the service of the non-dominant’ (Yeat- 
man 1994). A similar point applies to her rela- 
tionship with oppositional service-delivery 
practitioners who to some extent depend on 
her authority and expertise for the legitimacy 
and development of their own projects. The 
ironical twist here is that those who are on the 
receiving end of such service delivery may 
well need some protection from it and again 
the role of the independent subaltern intellec- 
tual comes into play if, through independent 
research, he or sheisin the position to respond 
to the voices of non professionals and feed it 
back into the process of policy development. 
So, in discussing the professional authority 
which accrues to feminist academics by virtue 
of their institutional location, Yeatman argues 
that this should not be surrendered; that ‘fem- 
inists should not abandon too readily the 
authority which resides in scholarly erudition 
and expertise’. 

However, to Yeatman the notion of public 
or audience is crucial and she insists that fem- 
inist academics examine the ways in which 
they construst their actual and potential audi- 
ences—their ‘strategies of public address'— 
so as to ‘avoid deauthorising the voice of less 
credentialled feminists and nonfeminist oth- 
ers’. Haraway (1990) talks of the political and 
strategic necessity for the development of 
webs of communication called solidarity in 
politics, . . . ‘shared, power sensitive conversa- 
tions’ and for a ‘positioning which implies 
responsibility for enabling practices’. She 
argues that this become a basis for ‘making 
rational knowledge claims in feminist terms’. 

Returning to the subject of my angst, in 
conclusion let me say that it is a fascinating 
paradox that postmodernism has assumed 
such a hegemonic status amongst feminists in 
universities; a new and sneaky disciplinary 
technology which, by handing around the 
tools for its own dismantling, reasserts its dis- 
cipline. (Audre Lorde, you got it right about 
‘the masters’ tools’!) Clearly moving past this 
postis a very difficult and risky business. But, 
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in my view, it is necessary if feminism is to 
remain a viable force for change in the post- 
modern university, in the postmodern state, 
and in the postmodern age. 


Notes 


1. Lam aware that feminism is best discussed in 
the plural and I am also aware that, despite the 
addition of an 's', feminism/s is/are still 
undergoing an identity crisis with regard to 
who to be, how to be and what to value. Too 
soon, in my view, the addition of an ‘s’ lost its 
radical potential and became a lazy way of 
being inclusive. 

2. In education policy circles this has taken the 
form of a boys’ movement which, by and large 
seeks to reign in the feminist policy agenda. 
Proponents of the boys make the case that 
boys’ education has been neglected and that 
boys have been disadvantaged as a result of 
policies directed towards the education of 


girls. 

3. Being unsettled and disturbed by certain 
directions in feminism in education is by no 
means unusual for me, particularly with regard 
to dominant directions in feminist policy and 
curriculum (see for example Kenway et al. 
1994). 

4. For the rest of this chapter I will use the term 
‘postmodernism’ to include poststructural- 
ism. It seems to be the case that a great deal of 
the education literature in the US collapses 
the two and for the sake of space and conve- 
nience I will do so here. However, like Roman 
(1994), I do not think this is good enough 
and I refer readers to her excellent paper given 
at the American Association for Research 
in Education conference in 1994 for a discus- 
sion of the conceptual and political differ- 
ences. 

5. I refer here toa research project I am conduct- 
ing with some colleagues called *Marketing 
Education in the Information Age’ (see fur- 
ther Kenway with Bigum and Fitzclarence 
1993). 

6. Jameson got away with it when he talked about 
‘Postmodernism or the cultural logic of late 
capitalism’ (Jameson 1984) or the ‘cultural 
dominant’, i.e. the key features of contempo- 
rary times. 

7. Actually, it was Marx who developed this 
metaphor. 

8. It is interesting to speculate about the geneal- 
ogy of this focus on endings and death. In more 
sociological terms it relates to thedecline in 
popularity of causality theses and to the 
shift from theories which focus on social and 
cultural production to those which focus on 


social and cultural reception. Exploring these 
shifts in the historical context of the life of 
intellectuals would be an interesting and no 
doubt revealing project. 

9. Spotting dualisms and naming them as hierar- 
chical and oppressive has been fashionable in 
certain educational circles for some time. 
However, it has not usually been the case that 
the relationship between the two sides of the 

i has been well theorized. Yeatman 
(1994) offers a useful discussion of the waysin 
which binary differences both divide and 
unite or as she says ‘exist within each other’ 
(pp. 17-18). Drawing on Trinh Minh-ha’s 
notions of outsider on the inside and insider 
on the outside she points to the implications 
of this insight for a politics of difference and 
commonality thus leading to the notion of 
hybridized identity and to the possibility of 
affinity politics which accommodate differ- 


ences. 

10. Diana Fuss (1989) wrote an excellent geneal- 
ogy of the essentialism debate at the be pna 
of which she pointed to the often mindless and 
politically unhelpful demonizing of essential- 
ism. 


11. Hennessy (1993: 7) makes the point that ‘it is 
increasingly important for feminists to come to 
terms with the difference between theory asa 
mode of intelligibility and theory asa totalizing 
or master narrative’. \ 

- Brodribb (1992) is an annoying feminist 
example of this. 

13. Itis this particular strand of postmodernism of 
which I am most critical. In my view it has 
shades of nihilism and contributes to a form of 
anomie that takes us nowhere fast. 1 

14. Yeatman (1994: 3) argues that such a position 
is ‘a more or less ironically inflected, sceptical, 
playful but fundamentally quietistic relation- 
ship to the postmodern condition’. She calls it 
a ‘positivistic’ relationship. 

15. Thanks to Raymond Williams for these turns 
of phrase. 

16. Postmodernism is commonly accused of rela- 
tivism and in some instances it is an easy target 
and in others not so. Liz Grosz (1988: 1 0) 
makes a useful distinction between relativist 
theories of knowledge in feminism and 
tional theories which she sees as those that are 
connected to other practices rather than being 
free-floating and available to any subject. But 
there is a further point to be made here. AS 
Yeatman (1994: 30) points out, relativism 
develops an ‘ideological fiction of a horizon- 
tally integrated community of differently val- 
ued-oriented intellectuals’. It thus fails to 
attend to the assymetrical relationships 
power within which different knowledges are 
intricated. : 

17. If I had more space here and time in my life I 


1 


N 


would do more than ‘note’. A more elaborated 
discussion will have to wait. 

18. A number of political cartographies of the 
postmodern have emerged from feminists (and 
others) in recent times. See e.g. Ebert 1991 a 
and 5. Interestingly, these almost invariably 
map the postmodern along a positive (i.e., 
critical, resistant)/negative grid. 

19. For an extensive discussion both of post- 
Fordism in its different variations, and of its 
implications for education see Kenway, 1993. 
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Feminisms and Education 


Introduction 


Many people think of feminism as a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon—a rather ‘hippy’ 
and utopian vision left over from the 1960s 
and 1970s. Some have even termed the 1980s 
onwards as a ‘post-feminist’ era in which 
women can relax at last, safe in the knowledge 
that all the necessary gains (the vote, equal 
pay, opportunities in the labour market, sex- 
ual freedom and so on) have been safely 
secured (Rumens 1985), 

In fact, feminism has a very long history 
even though the term is of more recent origin. 
It derives from the Latin femina (woman), 
feminism initially meaning ‘having the qual- 
ity of females’, and came into use asa perspec- 
tive on sexual equality in the 1890s. Rossi 
(1974) traced its first usage in print to a book 
review published in The Athenaeum, 27 April 
1895 although this does not signal the begin- 
ning of feminismasa movement since, prior to 
this ‘womanism’ was more commonly used to 
describe interest in sex equality. issues. 
According to Tuttle (1986: 349), nineteenth- 
century usage of the term "The Woman Ques- 
tion’ to denote interest in the condition of 
women signalled ‘a pre-feminist conscious- 
ness’ rather than feminism asa political move- 

ment, as itis conceived today. To purloin Dale 
Spender’s book title, indeed, ‘There’s Always 
Been a Women’s Movement’ (Spender 
19834). As feminist historians have found, if 
you look hard enough, every era has had its 
share of women complaining of their lot in 
relation to their male contemporaries. From 
Sapphoin theseventh century Bc, through the 
middle ages to the modern (and even the post- 
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modern) period, there has been a distinctive 
feminist presence in history. 

However, different feminisms have priori- 
tized different aspects of women's struggle 
against oppressive forces. It has been common 
in recent years to categorize each feminism 
according to its particular ideological source 
in order to show the differences within femi- 
nism as well as the shared commitment to 
women's advancement. In 1987, Madeleine 
Arnot and I identified three perspectives on 
feminism which, we argued, had made the 
most impact on education: these we termed 
‘Equal Rights in Education’ (namely liberal 
feminism), ‘Patriarchal Relations’ (radical 
feminism) and ‘Class, Race and Gender: 
Structures and Ideologies’ (marxist/socialist 
feminism) (Arnot and Weiner 1987). We were 
later rightly criticized for rendering as mar- 
ginal those feminisms on the fringes of our 
three categories, in particular, black feminism 
and lesbian feminism. Measor and Sikes cata- 
logue four main strands of feminism in their 
book on gender and schooling—liberal, radi- 
cal, socialist and. psychoanalytic—(Measor 
and Sikes 1992), while Tong in her introduc- 
tion to feminist thought published in 1989, 
distinguishes liberal, marxist, radical, psy- 
choanalytic, socialist, existentialist and post- 
modern feminisms, seven in all As 
poststructuralism rightly identifies, it is prov- 
ig ever more difficult to categorize the 
amoeba-like changes in feminism, due to the 
shifting nature of terminology, say of ‘woman 
or ‘feminism’ or ‘femininity’ and the discur- 
sive frameworks which have helped shape the 
‘normalizing’ processes for generations 0 
women. Indeed hooks (1984) argues that fem- 
inist thought is always a ‘theory in the mak- 
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ing’, always open to re-examination and new 
possibilities. Moreover, if there is any agree- 
ment about feminism, as Mitchell points out, 
it is likely to be of a general and diffuse nature. 
If feminism is a concern with issues affecting 
women, a concern to advance women's interests, so 
that therefore anyone who shares this concern is a 
feminist, whether they acknowledge it or not, then 
the range of feminism is and its meaning is 
equally diffuse. (Mitchell 1986: 12) 

However, what has clearly marked out mod- 
ern feminism has been its emphasis on the 
need for feminist consciousness; that is, the con- 
cern to understand what has caused women's 
subordinationin order to campaign and strug- 
gle against it. Because such theoretical under- 
standings (of the causes of women's 
oppression) are dependent on ideological and 
political value positions, however, and also 
because feminism as ‘theory in the making’ is 
resistant to any one dominant discourse, any 
attempts to summarize differences in feminist 
perspective are necessarily hazardous and 
vulnerable to criticism. Nevertheless, in this 
chapter I shall attempt (perhaps unwisely) to 
consider, as far as it is possible, the various 
shifts in modern feminist thought and their 
impact on education, at the same time as 
emphasizing feminism's *harmonious' goals 
of equality and sisterhood, and its discordant 
tones of difference and identity. 


Feminisms and Feminist Thought 


We tend to be familiar with the two most 
recent feminist ‘waves’: the first, in the nine- 
teenth century stretching into the first two 
decades of the twentieth century, and the sec- 
ond, from the late 1960s onwards. 

The ‘first wave’ movement was associated 
with the emergence of liberal individualism 
and Protestantism at the time of the Enlight- 
enment (at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries), draw- 
ing specifically on ideas about natural rights, 
justiceand democracy. Not surprisingly given 
its origins, the movement was liberal, bourgeois 
and highly individualistic, principally con- 
cerned with extending legal, political and 
employment rights of middle-class women. 
Whilst different class interests such as Owen- 
ites, Chartists, Unitarians and middle-class 
reformers united in campaigning on ‘The 
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Woman Question’ (often as part ofa pattern of 
reforms that embraced universal suffrage and 
a national system of education), improvement 
of the marriage property laws, greater access 
to education and the professions, wider 
employment opportunities and participation 
of women in government and public life 
undoubtedly yielded greater benefits for mid- 
dle-class women. 

Liberal feminism, which has arguably been 
the most enduring and accepted of all the fem- 
inisms (visible currently in the campaigns in 
the UK for more women members of parlia- 
ment and for the rights of women to become 
Church of England clerics on an equal basis 
with men) asserts that individual women 
should be as free as men to determine their 
social, political and educational roles, and that 
any laws, traditions and activities that inhibit 
equal rightsand opportunities should beabol- 
ished. Access to education is fundamental to 
this perspective since it claims that by provid- 
ing equal education for both sexes, an envi- 
ronment would becreated in which individual 
women's (and men's) potential can be encour- 
aged and developed. Liberal feminists also 
assume that equality for women can be 
achieved by democratic reforms, without the 
need for revolutionary changes in economic, 
political or cultural life, and, in this, their 
views are in sharp contrast to those of other 
feminist campaigners. 

The ‘second wave’? women's movement 
had more dissident origins and aims, although 
was initially much influenced by the liberal 
feminism of Betty Friedan whose 1963 publi- 
cation, The Feminine Mystique ventas popu- 
larly regarded as signalling its beginnings. 
The Women's Liberation Movement (WLM, 
also called the modern or new feminist move- 
ment) was born in the USA in the 1960s out of 
other movements of the political ‘new’ Left, 
particularly the Civil Rights and anti- 
Vietnam war movements. A group of women, 
thoroughly disenchanted with the male dom- 
ination of political organizations ostensibly 
committed to democratic/egalitarian prac- 
tices, began to explore ideas about women- 
centredness in political organizations and to 
organize their own autonomous movement 
for women's liberation. Though its debt to 
marxism is clearly evident in the terminology 
used, for example Shulamith Firestone's 
Dialectic of Sex (1970) sought to define society 
in terms of a sex/class system and offered the 
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case for a feminist revolution, the ideas devel- 
oped came to be knownas those characterizing 
radical feminism. 

First, the concept of ‘patriarchy’ was used 
to analyse the principles underlying women’s 
oppression. Its original meaning—the rule of 
the father—was altered to describe the histor- 
ical dominance of men over women, this being 
seen as the prototype of all other oppressions 
and necessary for their continuation. 


Male supremacy is the oldest, most basic form of 
domination. All other forms of exploitation and 
oppression . . . are extensions of male supremacy 
... All men have oppressed women. (Redstockings 
Manifesto, quoted in Bouchier 1983) 


Further, Millett (1971) argued that patriarchy 
is analytically independent of capitalist or 
other modes of production and Firestone 
(1970) defined patriarchy in terms of male 
control over women’s reproduction. 

However, whilst the concept of patriarchy 
has been crucial to modern feminism because 
as Humm (1989: 159) puts it ‘feminism 
needed a term by which the totality of oppres- 
sive and exploitative relations which affect 
women could be expressed’, different femi- 
nist discourses produce different versions of 
how patriarchy is constituted, as we shall see 
later in this chapter. 

Another related assumption of radical fem- 
inism is that of the ‘universal oppression of 
women’. It necessarily follows that if all men 
oppress women, women are the oppressed 
class, though there has been some disagree- 
ment about how patriarchal relations 
were/are created and sustained. Firestone 
(1970) argued that the fundamental inequality 
between men and women is traceable to the 
physical realities of female and male biology 
(particularly their roles in reproduction) and 
their consequences. Ortner (1974) in contrast, 
saw the relegation of women to the private 
sphere arising out of the interpretation of biol- 
ogy in terms of women's association with 
nature and men's, with culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

The third main assumption of radical fem- 
inism is that, to be aware of the effects of male 
domination, women have to undergo a 
process of women-focused education (or re- 
education) known as ‘consciousness raising’. 
Developed in the 1960s, consciousness raising 
isameans of sharing information about female 
experience and was used as a means of educa- 


tion for women in the absence of a compre- 
hensive knowledge-base on women. 


We wanted to get the truth about how women felt, 
how we viewed our lives, what was done to us and 
how we functioned in the world. Not how we were 
supposed to feel but how we really did feel. This 
knowledge, gained through honest examination of 
our personal experience, we would pool to help us 
figure how to change the situation of women. 
(Shulman 1980: 154) 


Fora time, during the 1970s, radical feminist 
goals dominated the ‘second-wave’ women’s 
movement as it drew in women from a wide 
range of backgrounds and interests. In 
Britain, Rowbotham remembers that there 
seemed to be small groups in most large 
towns, loosely connected together through 
national conferences; thus, ‘the movement 
was sufficiently concerted to back national 
campaigns, for example on abortion’ (Row- 
botham 1989: xii). 

Feminists grouped to address one or more 

of the numerous concerns of women charac- 
terizing the last quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury: issues such as sexuality, women’s health, 
abortion and reproductive rights, pornogra- 
phy, male violence, and also access to and con- 
ditions of employment, child-care provision, 
sexual harassment in the workplace and so on. 
Theneed to createa knowledge-base that illu- 
minated the experiences of women resulted in 
aburgeoning feminist scholarship and also the 
emergence, particularly in the United States, 
ofa proliferation of Women’s Studies courses. 
Further, the perceived need to create a more 
effective, female, political power-base led to 
increased interest in the development of 
women-friendly organizations and practices 
(non-hierarchical, cooperative etc). This was 
characterized by ‘the refusal of formal dele- 
gated structures of political organisation, a 
stress on participation rather than representa- 
tion’ (Mitchell 1986: 26), 
_ Further, as Mitchell (1986) points out, rad- 
ical feminism not only sought to challenge 
contemporary sexual relations and politics; it 
also produced a new language and a new dis- 
cursive framework based on liberation and 
collectivism. 


One of the most striking features of women’s liber- 
ation and radical feminism was their recourse to a 
new language—the language of liberation rather 

emancipation, of collectivism rather than 
individualism. (Mitchell 1986: 26) 


However, by the end of the 1970s, a number of 
different feminist perspectives surfaced to 
challenge the hegemonic position of radical 
(and to some extent, liberal) feminism, both as 
acritique and an extension of the feminist pro- 
ject. For example, women within marxist and 
socialist organizations began, in a sense, to 
strike back at the sisters who had originally 
defected, although in Britain, as early as the 
1950s, Juliet Mitchell had begun to articulate 
feminist ideas within the British Left. Because 
she was criticized by male comrades for ideo- 
logical incorrectness, she began to develop a 
feminist position that demanded changes out- 
side conventional marxist economicand social 
policy. These included changes in: 
production—women’s place in the labour mar- 
ket; reproduction—sexual divisions within the 
family; sexuality—in the views of women as 
primarily sexual beings and sex-objects; and 
socialization—in the way in which the young 
were reared and educated (Mitchell 1971). 
Later, other marxist and socialist feminists 
attempted to incorporate ideas about 
women’s oppression and patriarchal relations 
into classic marxism, focusing in particular, 
on the relationship between production (the 
labour market) and reproduction (the family); 
the interrelationship of capitalism and patri- 
archy; and the complex interplay between 
gender, culture and society (see, for example, 
Barrett 1980; Davis 1981; Segal 1987). 
Accordingly, patriarchy has a materialist 
and historical basis in that capitalism is 
founded on a patriarchal division of labour. 
Hartmann (1976) for example, defined patri- 
archy as a set of social relations with a material 
base underpinned by a system of male hierar- 
chical relations and solidarity. 
_ An important emphasis was that of the 
impact of class on gender formation exempli- 
fied in MacDonald's claim that gender and 
class are inexorably drawn together within 
capitalism: 
both class relationsand gender relations, while they 
exist within their own histories, can nevertheless be 
so closely interwoven that it is theoretically very 
difficult to draw them apart within nee historic 
conjunctures. The development of capitalism is 
one such conjuncture where one finds patriarchal 
relations of dominance and control over women 
buttressing the structure of class domination. 
(MacDonald 1981: 160) 


Whilst this feminist perspective had greater 
explanatory power, it appeared to be less suc- 
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cessful than radical feminism in attracting 
large numbers of women to its political posi- 
tion, possibly because in seeking to incorpo- 
rate feminist ideas within marxism, its 
complexities posed an obstacle to all but the 
most theoretically sophisticated. 

In many ways, the most important chal- 
lenge to radical feminism came from black 
feminism which criticized not only the white, 
patriarchal society for triply oppressing black 
women (on the basis of sex, colour and class) 
but also the oppressive nature of the white 
women’s movement which had glossed over 
economic and social differences between 
women in its attempt to articulate an authen- 
tic, overarching female experience. More- 
over, in the United States, both waves of 
feminism were associated with black political 
campaigns: in the nineteenth century, around 
the abolition of slavery and in the twentieth, 
around the Civil Rights movement. The 
apparently new black feminist presence was to 
shatter irreparably the notion of universal sis- 
terhood—though as Tuttle points out, black 
feminism has been in existence as long as 
white feminism ‘although [it has] . . . suffered 
the fate of most women of being “lost” to his- 
tory’ (Tuttle 1986: 41). 

Black feminists challenged the idea that a 
feminism that ignores racism can be meaning- 
ful. As bell hooks wrote in 1984: 


Feminist theory would have much to offer if it 
showed women ways in which racism and sexism 
are immutably connected rather than pitting one 
struggle against the other, or blatantly dismissing 
racism. (hooks 1984: 52) 


Moreover, it mounted a challenge to some of 
the most central concepts and assumptions of 
the white women's movement. Carby argues, 
for example, that the concept of ‘patriarchy’ 
has different meanings for black women. 


We can point to no single source of our oppression. 
When white feminists emphasize patriarchy alone, 
we want to redefine the term and make it a more 
complex concept. Racism ensures that black men 
do not have the same relations to patriarchal/capi- 
talist hierarchies as white men. (Carby 1982, rep. 
1987: 65) 


hooks further argued that the concentration of 
the white feminist movement on identifying 
white middle and upper-class men as the 
‘enemy’ and the ‘oppressor’ let other men off 
the hook. 
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The labelling of the white male patriarch as ‘chau- 
vinist pig’ provided a convenient oat for 
black male sexists. They could join with white and 
black women to protest against white male oppres- 
sion and divert attention away from their sexism, 
their support of patriarchy and their sexist 
exploitation of women. (hooks 1982: 87-8) 


Black feminists pioneered the concept of 
identity politics, of organizing around a spe- 
cific oppression, which allowed for both dif- 
ference and equality to become issues within 
feminist politics. Hill Collins adds a commit- 
ment to a humanist vision in her definition of 
black feminism as ‘a process of self-conscious 
struggle that empowers women and men to 
actualize a humanist view of community’ (Hill 
Collins 1990: 39). She also draws on stand- 
point theory to articulate a specific black 
woman’s position in the political economy, in 
particular, their ghettoization in domestic 
work enabling them to see white élites from a 
position not available to black men. 

Interestingly, British black feminists retain 
stronger links with marxist and socialist femi- 
nism than their North American counterparts 
due to the specific experience of British impe- 
rialism and colonialism. For example, Brah 
and Minhas present their feminist position as 
follows: 


We start from the position that any discussion [of 
education]. . . must be understood in the context of 
the complex social and historical processes which 
account for the subordination of black groups in 
British society. Social relations between white and 
black groups in Britain today are set against a back- 
ground of colonialism and imperialism. (Brah and 
Minhas 1985: 14) 


In particular, British black feminists empha- 
Sized the exploitation and unjust treatment of 
black immigrants (women and men) from the 
Caribbean and the Asian subcontinent from 
the 1950s onwards, for example, concerning 
overt discrimination such as the use of the 
‘colour bar’ in housing, employment and edu- 
cation (Bryan et a/. 1985). The state was fur- 
ther viewed as having created new forms of 
racism (termed ‘institutional racism’) within 
the bureaucracies and institutions for which it 
was responsible; thus ‘contemporary racism 
now needs to be seen as a structural feature of 
the social system rather than a phenomenon 
merely of individual prejudice’ (Brah and 
Minhas 1985: 15). 

Furthermore, the possibility of making 
generalizations across all groups derived, say, 


from theories based on the white family as a 
site of sexual oppression, was heavily criti- 
cized. Phoenix (1987) argues that in the light 
of the endemic and unremitting racism of 
British society, the black British family is 
more likely to be a source of strength and a 
haven, than a site of oppression for black 
women, 

Simultaneously, radical feminism began to 
exhibit divisions as breakaways championing 
a separatist feminist position were taken up by 
the ‘new age’ philosophies of Mary Daly and 
her followers on the one hand, and political 
lesbianism on the other. Mary Daly, in her 
1979 volume Gyn/ Ecology offersa new, meta- 
physical spiritual feminism in which men are 
depicted as evil and death-loving, parasitical 
on the energies of good, life-loving women. 
Daly argued that patriarchy is itself the 
world's prevailing religion and that women 
need to withdraw from men in order to create 
à new, women-centred universe with a new 
philosophy and theology, and even a new lan- 


ge. 
Lesbian feminism, in sharp contrast, took a 
much more overtly political stand, arguing 
that lesbianism is not simplya matter of sexual 
preference or an issue of civil rights but rather 
a whole way of life combining the personal 
with the political. The concept of political les- 
bianism was developed as a critique of the ide- 
ology and practices of heterosexuality. 
According to Charlotte Bunch, 
Lesbian-feminist politics is a political critique of 
the institution and ideology of heterosexuality as a 
cornerstone of male supremacy. Itisan extension of 
the analysis of sexual politics to an analysis of sexu- 
ality itself as an institution. It is a commitment to 
women as a political group, which is the basis of a 
political/economic strategy leading to power for 
women, not just an ‘alternative community’. 
(quoted in Tuttle 1986: 180-1) 


The argument was made that since sexual ori- 
entation is a matter of personal preference, 
lesbianism should not be stigmatized, Fur- 
thermore, that lesbianism should be made 
more visible within the women’s movement, 
in history and in society asa whole. Moreover, 
because political lesbianism constitutes a 
major challenge to male domination in its 
commitment to an autonomous, women- 
centred society, it has a legitimate and central 
place in any movement which seeks to redress 
the power balances between the sexes. 
Significantly, the more ‘radical’ feminist 


groupings were remarkably successful in 
achieving societal attitudinal change, particu- 
larly given their relatively small numbers. 
Their public campaigns, for instance, con- 
cerning the seriousness of rape and the estab- 
lishment of rape crisis centres, the revelation 
of hitherto unacknowledged incidence of 
child sexual abuse and male violence in the 
family, the establishment of havens for bat- 
tered wives, and campaigns against pornogra- 
phy as a violation of women’s civil rights, all 
fundamentally affected the societies within 
which they were active (see, for example, 
Brownmiller 1975; Dworkin 1981). 

Another form of feminism to emerge in the 
1970s, drawing to some extent on both marx- 
ist and radical feminism but also with its own 
specific knowledge-base was that of psychoan- 
alytic feminism. Its main concern was to place 
greater emphasis within feminism on how the 
oppression of women affects their emotional 
life and their sexuality (as opposed, say, to 
their employment prospects or position 
within the family). Itargued, forinstance, that 
the roots of women's oppression are deeply 
embedded in the psyche and that for women 
to free themselves, an ‘interior’ (as well as 
societal) revolution is necessary So that 
women are ableto challenge theirown oppres- 
sion. Extending her earlier ideas on the neces- 
sary prerequisites for women's liberation (see 
earlier in this chapter) Mitchell (1982) contin- 
ued to articulate her concern about the ideolo- 
gies underlying women's position, this time 
taking Freud's theories about the unconscious 
and the construction of femininity and 
demonstrating their importance as tools for 
analysing and challenging patriarchal society. 

Criticisms of the phallocentric nature of 
Freud's work led other feminists into alterna- 
tive ways of theorizing women's position in 
the family and in child-rearing. Chodorow, 
for example, explored mother/daughter rela- 
tionships. Rejecting the notion that women's 
universal primary role in child-care could be 
explained in purely biological or social terms, 
Chodorow claims that women become moth- 
ers because they were themselves mothered 
by women. In contrast, the fact that men are 
parented by women psychically reduces their 
potential for parenting. Women's exclusive 
mothering, Chodorow asserted: 


creates a psychology of male dominance and fear of 
women in men. It forms a basis for the division of 
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the social world into unequally valued domestic 
and public spheres, each the province of a different 
gender. (Chodorow 1978) 


According to this view, patriarchy stems from 
the gender formation of females and males, 
uniting psychic and property relations (Din- 
nerstein 1976). Thus to achieve women's lib- 
eration, the family must be reorganized so that 
women and men share parenting responsibil- 
ities equally and children grow up dependent 
upon both women and men from their earliest 
days. Not surprisingly given other radical 
feminist perspectives, major criticisms of 
Chodorow's thesis includes her prioritization 
of psychic dynamics over social structures in 
women's liberation, and her failure to appre- 
ciate the diversity of family structures inter- 
and intra-culturally (Tong 1989). 

Other, more complex (and often more con- 
fusing!) critical feminisms emerged in the 
1980s to challenge and critique both the 
women's movementand patriarchal relations, 
developing out of the general disillusionment 
with science and macro-political theory in the 
post-Chernobyl and post-Communist/Cold 
War eras. They were grounded, as Lather 
writes, in ‘the disappointed hopes engendered 
by optimistic confidence in the continuing 
progress and imminent triumph of Enlighten- 
ment reason’ (Lather 1991: 87). 

They arose out of theories of poststruc- 
turalism and postmodernism, increasingly 
popular and influential in the social sciences 
towards the end of the 1980s. However, there 
was much confusion about what poststruc- 
turalism and postmodernism brought to the 
understanding of social relations. In fact, 
Hudson reveals the extent to which character- 
izations of postmodernism differ: seen alter- 
natively asa myth, periodization, condition or 
situation, experience, historical conscious- 
ness, sensibility, climate, crisis, episteme, dis- 
course, poetics, retreat, topos, and task or 
project (Hudson 1989: 140). Calinescu (1985) 
suggests however that postmodernism. is 
principally used in two ways: as a historical 
category (namely defining a post-modern era) 
and asa systematic or ideal concept (namely a 
theoretical, analytic framework). Also, its 
relationship to poststructuralism lies in the 
acceptance by poststructuralists of the ana- 
lytic framework but not the sense of peri- 
odization. 

Thus, if postmodernist critiques aim to 
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deconstruct philosophical claims generally, 
and the very idea of possible unitary theories 
of knowledge, post-modern feminism also con- 
centrates on such critiques but within 
feminism (Nicholson 1990). Accordingly, 
feminism is perceived as having much in com- 
mon with postmodernism in questioning the 
‘foundationalism and absolutism’ (Hekman 
1990: 2) of the modern historical period (from 
the late eighteenth century onwards); in criti- 
cizing the claims to objectivity and rationality 
of modern (male) western scholarship; and in 
asserting that this epistemology must be dis- 
placed and a different way of describing 
human knowledge and its acquisition must be 
found. 


Feminism, like postmodernism, poses a challenge 
to modern thought in every discipline from philos- 
ophy to physics, but the cutting edge of both cri- 
tiques is to be in those disciplines that study *man'. 
Both feminism and postmodernism are especially 
concerned to challenge one of the defining charac- 
teristics of modernism, the anthropocentric [male- 
[^ Mn definition of knowledge. (Hekman 1990: 
However, Hekman makes the point that fem- 
inism is also tied to the universalisms of 
Enlightenment epistemology, both because of 
its modernist legacy (namely the emergence at 
the end of the eighteenth century of liberal 
feminism as part of Enlightenment thinking 
in, say, the work of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
1792), and because of radical feminism’s 
adherence to dichotomies and absolutes con- 
nected with revealing an essential nature of 
womanhood. Accordingly, a post-modern 
approach to feminism must necessarily reject 
outright the epistemological categories that 
have created and sustained the female-male 
dualism and also aim to reveal some of the 
flaws in contemporary feminism, such as the 
attempt to define an essential female nature 
(such as by Mary Daly), the failure to recog- 
nize the historical and cultural embeddedness 

of its own assumptions, or to replace the cur- 

rent ‘masculinist’ epistemology with a simi- 
larly flawed ‘feminine-ist’ epistemology. 

Moreover, if all knowledge (including that 

created by feminism) is perceived as interpre- 

tive and open to criticism this will add consid- 
erable substance and power to the overall 
feminist critique. 

In contrast, poststructural feminism has 
placed more emphasis on the creation of new 
ways of seeing and knowing. Drawing on the 


work of the French philosopher Michel Fou- 
cault among others, poststructural feminism 
seeks to analyse in more detail the workings of 
patriarchy in all its manifestations—ideologi- 
cal, institutional, organizational and subjec- 
tive. Moving away from the universals of 
liberal and radical feminism, social relations 
are viewed in terms of plurality and diversity 
rather than unity and consensus, enabling an 
articulation of alternative, more effective 
ways of thinking about or acting on issues of 
gender (Wallach Scott 1990). 

A poststructural analysis, it is argued, dif- 
fers fundamentally from structuralist analy- 
ses such as that of the linguist Saussure in that 
it recognizes the importance of ‘agency’ as 
well as structures in the production of social 
practices: 

It recognizes not only the constitutive force of dis- 
course and the AM emerging through 
those discourses, but accords the possibility of 
agency to the subject. For children and anyone else 
not accorded full human status within society, 
agency stems from a critical awareness of the con- 


stitutive force of discourse. (Davies and Banks 
1992:3) 


Thus people are not socialized into their per- 
sonal worlds, not passively shaped by others 
but rather, each is active in taking up dis- 
courses through which he or she is shaped. 
Moreover, feminist poststructuralism 
argues that what it means to be a *woman' 
and/or to be acceptably ‘feminine’ shifts and 
changes as a consequence of discursive shifts 
and changes in culture and history. If the 
meanings of concepts such as ‘womanhood’ or 
feminism, for that matter, are necessarily 
unstable and open to contestation and redefi- 
nition, then they require continual scrutiny; 
according to Wallach Scott (1988: 5): 
they require vigilant repetition, reassertion and 
implementation by those who have endorsed one or 
another definition. Instead of attributing transpar- 
ent and shared meaning to cultural concepts, post- 
structuralists insist that meanings are not fixed ina 


culture’s lexicon but are rather dynamic, always 
potentially in flux. ici gid 


What poststructural feminism claims to be 
able to do, then, even ifit lacks any substantive 
powerbase, is to offer discursive space in 
which the individual woman is able to resist 
her subject positioning (a specific fixing of 
identity and meaning). According to Weedon 
(1987: 105): 


A constant battle is being waged for the subjectiv- 
ity of every individual—a battle in which real inter- 
ests are at stake, for example, gender-based social 
power—dominant, liberal-humanist assumptions 
about subjectivity mask the struggle. 


As a 'reverse-discourse', feminism is posi- 
tioned to challenge meaning and power, 
enabling the production of new, resistant dis- 
courses. Weedon suggests, however, that rad- 
ical feminism has failed to do this thus far 
since ithasrun parallel to the hegemonic, male 
discourse, rather than subverting its power. 
On the other hand, while privileging the inter- 
ests of women, feminist poststructuralism, 
Weedon argues, is more analytical and illumi- 
nating in revealing how power is exercised 
through discourse, how oppression works and 
how resistances might be possible. 

Criticisms of postmodernism and post- 
structuralism have largely been concerned 
with questioning their appropriateness, 
although theoretically strong, for political 
action, Thus the charge that postmodernist 
(and indeed poststructuralist) feminism can- 
not provide a viable political programme 
because it rejects absolute values and verges 
on relativism, needs seriously to be addressed 
even though its rejection of male-defined 
knowledge and action is one of the most obvi- 
ous goals of feminism. 

The range of feminisms described above, I 
suggest, are those that have been of most influ- 
ence to British feminism; however, other 
forms have had greater prominence in other 
cultures. In France, for example, different 
forms of feminism have emerged both out of 
existentialism and poststructuralism/ postmod- 
ernism—indeed Tong claims that until 
recently, post-modern feminism was popu- 
ot referred to as ‘French feminism’ (1989: 


In the first instance, drawing on the work of 
the French existential philosopher Jean-Paul 
Sartre in her 1949 book Le Deuxiéme Sexe, 
Simone de Beauvoir (1953) conceptualized 
Woman's oppression as unique, derived from 
her position as the Other, not only separate 
from man but inferior to him. Her perception 
of the effects on women of having and caring 
for children suggested to de Beauvoir that it 
was harder fora woman to become and remain 
a self’, especially as a mother. Writing at a 
time when feminism was at a low point, de 
Beauvoir argued the case for cultural factors in 
women’s oppression, seeing causes and rea- 
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sons beyond those suggested by female biol- 
ogy and physiology to account for why woman 
is invariably selected by society to play the role 
of the Other (de Beauvoir 1953). At the time of 
writing Le Deuxième Sexe, de Beauvoir 
declared that she was not a feminist, believing 
the class struggle to be more important and 
that women's rights would come with the 
achievement of socialism. In the 1970s, how- 
ever, she joined the Women's Liberation 
Movement, latterly convinced of the need for 
women to unite to fight against the manifest 
continuation of sexual inequality in revolu- 
tionary, leftist societies. 

Later, in the 1980s, younger French femi- 
nist writers such as Cixous, Irigaray and Kris- 
teva drew on the work of de Beauvoir as well as 
the philosophical writings of Foucault, Der- 
rida and Lacan, to develop a philosophy of 
deconstructionism which aims to illuminate the 
internal contradictions of the predominant 
systems of thought and also to reinterpret 
Freudian psychoanalytic theory and practice 
(Tong 1989) Cixous (Cixous 1971), for 
instance, applies Derrida’s notion of ‘differ- 
ance’ to writing, contrasting feminine writing 
(l'écriture feminine) with masculine writing 
(literatur) and arguing that these differences 
are psychically constructed. For a variety of 
socio-cultural reasons, masculine writing has 
reigned supreme over feminine writing with 
the consequence that man has been associated 
with ‘all that is active, cultural, light, high or 
generally positive and women with all that is 

sive, natural, dark, low or generally nega- 
tive’ (Tong 1989:224). However, the legacy of 
de Beauvoir is also clearly evident in this 
strand of French feminist thought since 
Cixous also asserts that man is the self 
and woman is his Other; and woman exists 
in man's world on his terms. She further 
argues that women need to write themselves 
out of the world men have constructed for 
them by putting into words the unthink- 
able/unthought, and by using women's own 
particular forms of writing. 

As feminism has become more fractured, 
and identity politics more possible, other fem- 
inisms have continued to emerge: for exam- 
ple, Christian feminism (concerned with the 
creation of a feminist theology—e.g. Mait- 
land 1983); humanist feminism (advocating 
equality that judges women and men by asin- 
gle standard—e.g. Young 1985); Muslim fem- 
inism (which sees women’s liberation as both 
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more threatening to Islam than it is in the 
West but also more broadly based—e.g. 
Mernissi 1985);  eco-feminism (another 
broadly-based movement with aims ranging 
from a quest for a new spiritual relationship 
with nature to concern to empower women in 
developing countries—e.g. Vidal 1993) and 
soon. Conflicts within feminism led also to the 
use of labels of a more derogatory nature for 
the activities and beliefs of certain forms of 
feminism by those holding alternative views: 
for example, the terms ‘revisionist’, ‘bour- 
geois’, ‘career’ have all been applied to liberal 
feminism (Tuttle 1986) which has often been 
viewed by more radical feminist perspectives 
as conservative and conformist. 

If anything is certain, it is that new femi- 
nisms will continue to emerge in the decades 
to come to reflect the different cultural, psy- 
chological and material concerns of new gen- 
erations of women, rather than any terminal 
decline of feminism or entry into any post- 
feminist era. 
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PART TWO 


EDUCATION, THE GLOBAL ECONOMY, 
AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


Part Two: Introduction 


Education, the Global Economy, 
and the Labour Market 


No sophisticated theory of education can ignore its contribution to economic 
development (Durkheim 1977; Bowles and Gintis 1976). Indeed, throughout the 
twentieth century the relationship between education and the economy has con- 
stantly assumed greater significance. This is not only due to the increasing 
importance attached to knowledge as a condition for wealth creation, but because 
of the economic theory of human capital developed in the 1960s (Schultz 1961; 
Becker 1964). The attraction of human-capital theory is that investments in edu- 
cation and training are viewed as profitable for both the individual and for soci- 
ety (Marginson 1993). The main tenets of human-capital theory, and the 
controversy which surround its empirical findings, are summarized in the con- 
tribution by Maureen Woodhall, who notes the problems involved in trying to 
calculate the ‘rate of return’ from investment in human, rather than physical, 
capital and other methodological problems. Such concerns have not deterred 
either private or public investment in education, In 1992 the OECD countries, 
including Australia, Canada, Japan, the United States, and the United King- 
dom, spent between 4.8 and 7.9 per cent of GDP to support their educational 
institutions (OECD 1995: 71). 

The fact that human-capital theory has lost none of its salience in the minds of 
politicians and policymakers can, to a considerable extent, be explained by polit- 
ical responses to economic globalization (discussed in the Introduction). Glob- 
alization is assumed to weaken the power of nation states to control the outcome 
of economic competition, as Robert Reich argues in his chapter here, He sug- 
gests that in a global economy it is no longer possible for countries to protect 
domestic workers from the full force of international competition. Hence, the 
development of human capital is the main weapon that individuals and govern- 
ments now have in the fight for economic prosperity. Moreover, economic glob- 
alization is also associated with a change in the nature of economic competition. 
In the future, Reich argues, the only way the advanced Western economies in 
North America and Europe can maintain a high standard of living is to compete 
within niche markets for customized goods and services, which depend on the 
ability of nations to exploit the skills, knowledge, and insights of what he calls the 
‘symbolic analysts’ (Reich 1991). 

The main difference between Reich’s argument and earlier theories of human- 
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capital theory is one of context rather than substance, given that he assumes a 
global rather than a national focus. Indeed, the protagonists of human-capital 
theory may see this as its extension, by viewing national labour markets as an 
impediment to the operation ofa global market for labour, within which workers 
are rewarded according to their contribution, based on skills and productivity 
rather than political settlements between government, employers, and trade 
unions. It is in these terms that Reich explains why the ‘rich are getting richer 
and the poor, poorer’. He explains the income polarization which has occurred in 
countries including the United States, Britain, and Australia asa reflection of the 
relative ability of workers to sell their skills, knowledge, and insights in the global 
labour market. Reich explains the increased incomes of the top 20 per cent of 
earners in terms of their ability to break free from the constraints of local and 
national labour markets. The global labour market offers far greater rewards to 
‘symbolic analysts’ precisely because the market for their services has grown, 
whereas those workers who remain locked into national or local markets have 
experienced stagnation or a decline in income (see Murnane and Levy 1993). 
Reich’s argument not only draws on human-capital theory, but also impinges 
on established debates about skill and the occupational structure (Block 1990). 
In the 1970s this debate centred on alternative accounts of trends in skill forma- 
tion, The technocratic view which dominated the sociology of education in the 
postwar decades asserted that the logic of industrial development was towards an 
inexorable process of upskilling, reflected in the increasing demand for labour- 
market entrants with tertiary level qualifications (Kerr et al. 1973). The neo- 
Marxists, on the other hand, argued that the logic of capitalist development led 
to a process of deskilling the workforce (Braverman 1974; Bowles and Gintis 
1976). The chapter by Aronowitz and De Fazio reflects the way in which the 
‘deskilling’ debate has been superseded by that of ‘skill polarization’. This draws 
on empirical evidence which shows that there has been a complex process 
of deskilling, reskilling and upskilling (Gallie 1991). However, this does not 
necessarily support the idea of a polarization of skills, although this is what 
Aronowitz and De Fazio assume to be the result of what they call the 'scientific- 
technological revolution of our time’. They argue that this revolution, is 
transforming the nature of managerial and professional work, leading to mass 
proletarianization and mass unemployment. Only a small occupational élite 
(which appear to share much in common with Reich's symbolic analysts) seem 
able to preserve their personal autonomy and fulfilment through their work. 
Moreover, whereas Reich maintains the idea of social mobility through invest- 
ment in education and training, Aronowitz and De Fazio assert that middle-class 
occupations have become as insecure as those long associated with working-class 
employment. Hence, official statements about the growing demand for techni- 
cal, managerial, and professional workers obscure the fact that employment con- 
tracts, conditions, and relations in postwar Western capitalist societies no longer 
hold with the demise of bureaucratic work (Brown Ch. 45). There is already clear 
evidence ofa mass process of corporate restructuring (Peterson 1994; Heckscher 
1995). There is little doubt that restructuring has led to large-scale redundancy 
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among the middle class, and has created conditions of: insecurity and uncertainty 
amongst all categories of white-collar workers. This represents a profound 
change from the 1970s, where it has been calculated that approximately half the 
men in the US workforce were in jobs which effectively offered lifetime security 
(Hall 1982). The question of whether there has been an absolute decline in the 
numbers of jobs offering extensive ‘career’ opportunities, as well as that of the 
changing relationship between education, the labour market, and employment 
must await detailed empirical investigation. What also needs to be acknowledged 
is that our knowledge about the issues raised in recent debates over globalization, 
technological innovation, corporate restructuring, and new forms of. knowledge 
and skill remains highly contentious. This is clearly illustrated in the paper by 
Blackmore on the gendering of skill, and that by Levin and Kelly on skills, 
income, and productivity. 

Blackmore argues that the human-capital model is based on an a-historical and 
gender-blind view of the relationship between education and work, ignoring the 
fact that skill is a social construct, involving conflicts over the definition of what 
‘skilled? work really is. This leads her to reject the view that skills are essentially 
technical and therefore open to measurement. Blackmore would also reject the 


shown how professional associations, trade unions, and employers are involved 
in power struggles over definitions of ‘skill’ and the way skill levels are used to 
legitimate differences in remuneration, which typically disadvantage women, 


premised on the idea that there has been a fundamental shift from a Fordist to a 
post-Fordist economy, within which there is much greater demand for employ- 
ees who are multi-skilled, creative, and flexible. The debate about post-Fordism 
will be considered below, but what is of interest here is Blackmore's account of 
the shift from ‘situation-specific’ towards ‘generic’ social and Personal skills. In 
curriculum terms this has led to a greater emphasis on critical thinkin 
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tencies, and problem-solving rather than content. Learning is work, and work 
now depends on learning (Zuboff 1989). Blackmore’s response to this change in 
the discourse of vocationalism is ambiguous in terms of its significance for female 
students. On the one hand she suggests that it has not significantly altered the 
view that ‘skill is a fixed and measurable attribute defined by the technical needs 
of the workplace’, and therefore gender divisions on the basis of ‘skill’ will con- 
tinue to be reproduced between the sexes despite an increasing emphasis on per- 
sonal and social skills. However, it is also recognized that ‘whilst women may no 
longer be destined only for motherhood and family, their “feminine qualities” 
(caring, interpersonal relations, and communication) have now been “co-opted” 
for managerialist ends’. 

The importance of education in meeting the changing demand for technical, 
personal, and transferable skills again raises the question of the relationship 
between skills, income, and productivity. It also raises questions about the effi- 
cacy of education to deliver economic growth and prosperity. It is this which pro- 
vides the focus of the contribution from Levin and Kelly. They question the 
exaggerated claims which are made about the contribution which the educa- 
tional system can make to overcoming social and economic problems including 
healthcare, crime, overpopulation, inequality, and economic growth. The main 
reason given for the overstatement of educational outcomes is that longitudinal 
consequences of educational investment have been inferred from cross-sectional 
studies of the relation between education and various social and economic out- 
comes. They show, for instance, that the income returns to education in the 
1980s have been exaggerated because it is assumed that the incomes of those leav- 
ing college or university will be the same as those already in the labour market 
with commensurate qualifications. However, when the incomes of credential 
holders are studied longitudinally, it can be clearly shown that in the US the 
incomes of most categories of credential holders have fallen during the last two 
decades. Although Levin and Kelly do not attempt to explore other factors 
which could explain why the educational system is treated as a universal panacea, 
it may also be seen to reflect the fact that education remains one of the few areas 
of social policy over which national governments are able to exert a decisive influ- 
ence. In other words, educational policy has become an important test of ‘state- 
craft’, where governments can demonstrate their power to improve the 
conditions of everyday life. Exaggerated claims about education also reflect 
political ideology. The New Right have strenuously argued that unemployment, 
poor productivity, and sluggish economic growth are essentially supply-side 
problems. If education were more in tune with the needs of industry, and there 
was greater flexibility within the labour market, countries such as the US and the 
UK could soon be on the road to recovery. This failure to consider the impor- 
tance of the demand for highly skilled workers is addressed by Levin and Kelly 
when they suggest that education can work to improve productivity only if there 
are employment opportunities for more productive workers. 

However, their argument is not that education is irrelevant, but rather that it 
is one factor, which requires a range of ‘complementary conditions’ in order to 
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provide a significant payoff. Hence, a key question is how to maximize these 
complementary conditions in order to realize the full potential of investment in 
education and training. This in turn opens a rich field of interdisciplinary 
enquiry into why some employing organizations (or countries) have been able to 
utilize their human resources more effectively than others, even when the educa- 
tional levels are similar. The importance of this work, which goes some consider- 
able distance beyond human-capital theory, is illustrated by the performance of 
Japanese plants in the United States. Levin and Kelly use the example of a joint 
venture between General Motors and Toyota. In 1982 General Motors closed 
their plant in Fremont, California because of poor productivity, high absen- 
teeism, poor product quality, and labour-management conflict. With Toyota 
responsible for production and General Motors for marketing, the plant was 
reopened in 1985. Toyota redesigned the plant, and over 80 per cent of employ- 
ees were hired from the ranks of those laid off when GM had closed it. The point 
Levin and Kelly draw from this example is that by changing the complementary 
conditions productivity was 50 per cent higher than in the old GM plant, and was 
equal to a similar plant in Takaoka City, Japan. 

The idea of complementary conditions is also a central theme of the paper by 

Ashton and Sung, who argue that the relationship between education and eco- 
nomic development is historically specific. They distinguish three phases or 
waves of development which are reflected in different national systems of educa- 
tion and training. Firstly, countries such as England and the United States 
industrialized relatively early, but the impact of this on the educational system 
was seen to be minimal, given that there was little demand for a formally edu- 
cated workforce, although there was an increased emphasis on the ‘three Rs’ in 
order for employees to follow basic instructions concerning rules of conduct. 
The second wave included countries such as Germany and Japan, where the 
vocational role of education was more clearly emphasized as a condition for eco- 
nomic growth. Thirdly, these authors argue that the success of the ‘Asian Tiger’ 
economies, of which they take Singapore as an exemplar, is premised on a new 
approach to skill formation. This approach challenges the way in which debates 
about education and the economy in the West have been couched in terms of the 
state versus the market. Ashton and Sung argue that Singapore does not con- 
form to a free-market or a command economy, but rather that it offers a ‘third’ 
way, where the competing demands of both employers and the trade unions are 
subordinated to the state ‘vision’ of economic development, which is to make 
Singapore as affluent as Switzerland by the year 2020. A key element of this strat- 
egy is to target resources for education and training in preparation for the 
demand for skills in specific areas of economic activity. Ensuring an adequate 
demand for skilled workers is based on close collaboration between government 
and employers, which includes giving ‘incentives’ to companies to upgrade their 
product range in ways which exploit the productive potential of highly skilled 
workers. Indeed, Singapore may be the first advanced capitalist economy where 
Bowles and Gintis’s (1976) concept of a ‘direct correspondence’ between educa- 
tion and production may actually apply. 
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This contribution from Ashton and Sung raises crucial questions about the 
education—work relationship. They imply that competitive advantage in the new 
global economic competition will depend upon the close articulation between 
education and the labour market. They also suggest that it depends on a strong 
state, capable of keeping both the employers and trade unions at arms' length in 
order to pursue a state-defined vision of the national ‘interest’. But what are the 
consequences for democratic participation and the role of schooling? Their 
argument also challenges the idea of an inherent technological or capitalist logic 
pushing to a convergence of national educational and training systems, and they 
show that the state is still able to play a profound role in both the education sys- 
tem and in shaping national economic development. This is an issue examined in 
the paper by Brown and Lauder. E 

"These authors return to the question of globalization and its implications for 
education and economic development. They suggest that although globalization 
processes weaken the power of the state to control economic competition, they 
believe that this still leaves considerable room for manoeuvre in how nation states 
respond to these conditions. It is for this reason that Brown and Lauder distin- 
guish two ideal typical routes from ‘walled’ Fordist economies in North America 
and Europe. The political project ofthe New Right has led toa neo-Fordist route 
characterized by greater market flexibility through a reduction in social over- 
heads and the power of trade unions, the privatization of public utilities and the 
welfare state, as well asa celebration of competitive individualism. Alternatively, 
a post-Fordist trajectory is premised on the development of the state as a ‘strate- 
gic trader’ (Krugman 1993), shaping the direction of the national economy 
through investment in key economic sectors in a bid to move to high-value- 
added, customized production and services using multi-skilled workers. They 
also suggest that whereas a lot has been written about the failure of the New 
Right's ‘neo-Fordist’ strategy, far less has been written about the strategies of the 
centre-left ‘Modernizers’ in the US and UK who espouse the principles of post- 
Fordism. At the heart of the Modernizers’ agenda is a set of assumptions about 
the global economy, skill, and education. It is argued that these assumptions do 
not stand up to critical evaluation. For instance, although the Modernizers rec- 
ognize the importance of increasing educational standards for all, they assume 
that this can be achieved without tackling the issue of inequalities of educational 
opportunities. Indeed, the relationship between equity and efficiency at the end 
of the twentieth century not only rests on the reassertion of meritocratic compe- 
tition in education, but on a recognition that the wealth of a nation's human 
resources is inversely related to social inequalities, especially in income and 
opportunities. Hence, an attempt to narrow such inequalities is an essential con- 
dition for the shift to a post-Fordist economy. Brownand Lauder’s critique of the 
Modernizers raises a further issue which is likely to have profound implications 
for education, economic, and social policy in the future, namely, that regardless 
of how much the educational system can be attuned to the needs of the economy, 
distributional justice can no longer be resolved through the labour market. They 
argue that the introduction ofa basic income or citizen's wage is a necessary con- 
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dition both for social justice and for the creation of a ‘learning’ society (Halsey 
and Young Ch. 49; Parijs 1992). 
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Why the Rich Are Getting Richer 


and the Poor, Poorer 


Robert B. Reich 


[T]he division of labour is limited by the extent of the market. 


Regardless of how your job is officially classi- 
fied (manufacturing, service, managerial, 
technical, secretarial, and so on), or the indus- 
try in which you work (automotive, steel, 
computer, advertising, finance, food process- 
ing), your real competitive position in the 
world economy is coming to depend on the 
function you perform in it. Herein lies the 
basic reason why incomes are diverging. The 
fortunes of routine producers are declining. 
In-person servers are also becoming poorer, 
although their fates are less clear-cut. But 
symbolic analysts—who solve, identify, and 
broker new problems—are, by and large, suc- 
ceeding in the world economy. 

All Americans used to be in roughly the 
same economic boat. Most rose or fell 
together, as the corporations in which they 
were employed, the industries comprising 
such corporations, and the national economy 
as a whole became more productive—or lan- 
guished. Butnational borders no longer define 
our economic fates. We are now in different 
boats, one sinking rapidly, one sinking more 
slowly, and the third rising steadily. 


The boat containing routine producers is 
sinking rapidly. Recall that by midcentury 
routine production workers in the United 
States were paid relatively well. The giant 
pyramidlike organizations at the core of each 
major industry coordinated their prices and 
investments—avoiding the harsh winds of 
competition and thus maintaining healthy 
earnings. Some of these earnings, in turn, 
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were reinvested in new plant and equipment 
(yielding ^ ever-larger-scale ^ economies); 
another portion went to top managers and 
investors. But a large and increasing portion 
went to middle managers and production 
workers. Work stoppages posed such a threat 
to high-volume production that organized 
labor was able to exact an ever-larger premium 
for its cooperation. And the pattern of wages 
established within the core corporations influ- 
enced the pattern throughout the national 
economy. Thus the growth of a relatively 
affluent middle class, able to purchase all the 
wondrous things produced in high volume by 
the core corporations. 

But, as has been observed, the core is 
rapidly breaking down into global webs which 
earn their largest profits from clever problem- 
solving, -identifying, and brokering. As the 
costs of transporting standard things and of 
communicating information about them con- 
tinue to drop, profit margins on high-volume, 
standardized production are thinning, 
because there are few barriers to entry. Mod- 
ern factories and state-of-the-art machinery 
can be installed almost anywhere on the globe. 
Routine producers in the United States, then, 
are in direct competition with millions of rou- 
tine producers in other nations. Twelve thou- 
sand people are added to the world’s 
population every hour, most of whom, even- 
tually, will happily work fora small fraction of 
the wages of routine producers in America.' 

The consequence is clearest in older, heavy 
industries, where high-volume, standardized 
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production continues its ineluctable move to 
where labor is cheapest and most accessible 
around the world. Thus, for example, the 
Maquiladora factories cluttered along the 
Mexican side of the U.S. border in the sprawl- 
ing shanty towns of Tijuana, Mexicali, 
Nogales, Agua Prieta, and Ciudad Juárez— 
factories owned mostly by Americans, but 
increasingly by Japanese—in which more 
thana half million routine producers assemble 
parts into finished goods to be shipped into the 
United States. 

The same story is unfolding worldwide. 
Until the late 1970s, AT&T had depended on 
routine producers in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
to assemble standard telephones. It then 
discovered that routine producers in Singa- 
pore would perform the same tasks at a far 
lower cost. Facing intense competition from 
other global webs, AT&T’s strategic brokers 
felt compelled to switch. So in the early 1980s 
they stopped hiring routine producers in 
Shreveport and began hiring cheaper routine 
producers in Singapore. But under this kind 
of pressure for ever lower high-volume pro- 
duction costs, today's Singaporean can easily 
end up as yesterday's Louisianan. By the late 
1980s, A'T&T's strategic brokers found that 
routine producers in Thailand were eager to 
assemble telephones for a small fraction of the 
wages of routine producers in Singapore. 
Thus, in 1989, AT&T stopped hiring Singa- 
poreans to make telephones and began hiring 
even cheaper routine producers in Thailand. 

The search for ever lower wages has not 
been confined to heavy industry. Routine data 
processing is equally footloose. Keypunch 
operators located anywhere around the world 
can enter data into computers, linked by satel- 
lite or transoceanic fiber-optic cable, and take 
it out again. As the rates charged by satellite 
networks continue to drop, and as more satel- 
lites and fiber-optic cables become available 
(reducing communication costs still further), 
routine data processors in the United States 
find themselves in ever more direct competi- 
tion with their counterparts abroad, who are 

often eager to work for far less. 

By 1990, keypunch operators in the United 
States were earning, at most, $6.50 per hour. 
But keypunch operators throughout the rest 
ofthe world were willing to work for a fraction 
of this. Thus, many potential American 
data-processing jobs were disappearing, and 
the wages and benefits of the remaining ones 


were in decline. Typical was Saztec Interna- 
tional, a $20-million-a-year data-processing 
firm headquartered in Kansas City, whose 
American strategic brokers contracted with 
routine data processors in Manila and with 
American-owned firms that needed such data 
processing services. Compared with the aver- 
age Philippine income of $1,700 per year, 
data-entry operators working for Saztec earn 
the princely sum of $2,650. The remainder of 
Saztec’s employees were American problem- 
solvers and -identifiers, searching for ways to 
improve the worldwide system and find new 
uses to which it could be put (Maxwell 
Hamilton 1989). 

By 1990, American Airlines was employing 
over 1,000 data processors in Barbados and 
the Dominican Republic to enter names and 
flight numbers from used airline. tickets 
(flown daily to Barbados from airports around 
the United States) into a giant computer bank 
located in Dallas. Chicago publisher R. R. 
Donnelley was sending entire manuscripts to. 
Barbados for entry into computers in prepara- 
tion for printing. The New York Life Insur- 
ance Company was dispatching insurance 
claims to Castleisland, Ireland, where routine 
producers, guided by simple. directions, 
entered the claims and. determined the 
amounts due, then instantly transmitted the 
computations back to the United States. 
(When the firm advertised in Ireland for 
twenty-five data-processing jobs, it received 
600 applications.) And McGraw-Hill was 
processing subscription renewal and market- 
ing information for its magazines in nearby 
Galway. Indeed, literally millions of routine 
workers around the world were receiving 
information, converting it into computer- 
readable form, and then sending it back—at 
the speed of electronic impulses—whence it 
came. i 

The simple coding of computer software 
has also entered into world commerce. India, 
with a large English-speaking population of 
technicians happy to do routine programming 
cheaply, is proving to be particularly attrac- 
tive to global webs in need of this service. By 
1990, Texas Instruments maintained a soft- 
ware development facility in Bangalore, link- 
ing fifty Indian programmers by satellite to 
TI's Dallas headquarters. Spurred by thisand 
similar ventures, the Indian government was 
buildinga teleport in Poona, intended to make 
it easier and less expensive for many other 


firms to send their routine software design 
specifications for coding (Gupta 1989). 


This shift of routine production jobs from 
advanced to developing nations is a great boon 
to many workers in such nations who other- 
wise would be jobless or working for much 
lower wages. These workers, in turn, now 
have more money with which to purchase 
symbolic-analytic services. from advanced 
nations (often embedded within all sorts of 
complex products). The trend is also benefi- 
cial to everyone around the world who can 
now obtain highvolume, standardized prod- 
ucts (including information and. software) 
more cheaply than before. 

But these benefits do not come without cer- 
tain costs. In particular the burden is borneby 
those who no longer have good-paying routine 
production jobs within advanced economies 
like the United States. Many of these people 
used to belong to unions or at least benefited 
from prevailing wage rates established in col- 
lective bargaining agreements. But as the old 
corporate bureaucracies have flattened into 
global webs, bargaining leverage has been lost. 
Indeed, the tacit national bargain is no more. 

. Despite the growth in the number of new 
jobs in the United States, union membership 
has withered. In 1960, 35 percent of all nona- 
gricultural workers in America belonged toa 
union. But by 1980 that portion had fallen to 
just under a quarter, and by 1989 to about 17 
percent. Excluding government employees, 
union membership was down to 13.4 percent 
(US Government Printing Office 1989). This 
was a smaller proportion even than in the early 
1930s, before the National Labor Relations 
Act created a legally protected right to labor 
representation. The drop in membership has 

een accompanied by a growing number of 
collective bargaining agreements to freeze 
wages at current levels, reduce wage levels of 
entering workers, or reduce wages overall. 
This is an important reason why the long eco- 
nomic recovery that began in 1982 produceda 
smaller rise in unit labor costs than any of the 
eight recoveries since World War II—the low 
rate of unemployment during its course 
notwithstanding. 

Routine production jobs have vanished 
fastest in traditional unionized industries 
(autos, steel, and rubber, for example), where 
average wages have kept up with inflation. 
This is because the jobs of older workers in 
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such industries are protected by seniority; the 
youngest workers are the first to be laid off. 
Faced with a choice of cutting wages or cut- 
ting the number of jobs, a majority of union 
members (secure in the knowledge that there 
are many who are junior to them who will be 
laid off first) often have voted for the latter. 

Thus the decline in union membership has 
been most striking among young men enter- 
ing the work force without a college educa- 
tion. In the early 1950s, more than 40 per cent 
of this group joined unions; by the late 1980s, 
less than 20 per cent (if public employees are 
excluded, less than 10 percent) (Katz and 
Revenga 1989). In steelmaking, for example, 
although many older workers remained 
employed, almost half of all routine steel- 
making jobs in America vanished between 
1974 and 1988 (from 480,000 to 260,000). 
Similarly with automobiles: During the 
1980s, the United Auto Workers lost 500,000 
members—one-third of their total at the 
start of the decade. General Motors alone 
cut 150,000 American production jobs during 
the 1980s (even as it added employment 
abroad). Another consequence of the same 
phenomenon: The gap between the average 
wages of unionized and nonunionized work- 
ers widened dramatically—from 14.6 per cent 
in 1973 to 20.4 per cent by end of the 19805.? 
The lesson is clear. If you drop out of high 
school or have no more than a high school 
diploma, do not expect a good routine pro- 
duction job to be awaiting you. 

Also vanishing are lower- and middle-level 
management jobs involving routine produc- 
tion. Between 1981 and 1986, more than 
780,000 foremen, supervisors, and section 
chiefs lost their jobs through plant closings 
and layoffs (US Dept of Labor 1986). Large 
numbers of assistant division heads, assistant 
directors, assistant managers, and vice presi- 
dentsalso found themselves jobless. GM shed 
more than 40,000 white-collar employees and 
planned to eliminate another 25,000 by the 
mid-1990s (Wall Street Journal 1990). As 
America's core pyramids. metamorphosed 
into global webs, many middle-level routine 
producers were as obsolete as routine workers 
on the line. 

As has been noted, foreign-owned webs are 
hiring some Americans to do routine produc- 
tion in the United States. Philips, Sony, and 
"Toyota factories are popping up all over— 
to the self-congratulatory applause of the 
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nation’s governors and mayors, who have 
lured them with promises of tax abatements 
and new sewers, among other amenities. But 
as these ebullient politicians will soon dis- 
cover, the foreign-owned factories are highly 
automated and will become far more so in 
years to come. Routine production jobs 
account for a small fraction of the cost of 
producing most items in the United States 
and other advanced nations, and this fraction 
will continue to decline sharply as computer- 
integrated robots take over. In 1977 it took 
routine producers thirty-five hours to assem- 
ble an automobile in the United States; it is 
estimated that by the mid-1990s, Japanese- 
owned factories in America will be producing 
finished automobiles using only eight hours of 
a routine producer’s time (International 
Motor Vehicles Program 1989). 

The productivity and resulting wages of 
American workers who run such robotic 
machinery may be relatively high, but there 
may not be many such jobs to go around. A 
case in point: In the late 1980s, Nippon Steel 
joined with America's ailing Inland Steel to 
build a new $400 million cold-rolling mill fifty 
miles west of Gary, Indiana. The mill was cel- 
ebrated for its state-of-the-art technology, 
which cut the time to produce a coil of steel 
from twelve days to about one hour. In fact, 
the entire plant could berun byasmall team of 
technicians, which became clear when Inland 
subsequently closed two of its old cold-rolling 
mills, laying off hundreds of routine workers. 

overnors and mayors take note: Your much- 
ballyhooed foreign factories may end up 
employing distressingly few of your con- 
stituents. 

Overall, the decline in routine jobs has hurt 
men more than women. This is because the 
routine production jobs held by men in high- 
volume metal-bending manufacturing indus- 
tries had paid higher wages than the routine 
production jobs held by women in textiles and 
data processing. As both sets of jobs have been 
lost, American women in routine production 
have gained more equal footing with Amer- 
cian men—equally poor footing, that is. This 
is a major reason why the gender gap between 
male and female wages began to close during 
the 1980s. 


The second of the three boats, carrying in- 
person servers, is sinking as well, but some- 
what more slowly and unevenly. Most 


in-person servers are paid at or just slightly 
above the minimum wage and many work only 
part-time, with the result that their take-home 
pay is modest, to say the least. Nor do they 
typically receive all the benefits (health care, 
life insurance, disability, and so forth) gar- 
nered by routine producers in large manufac- 
turing corporations or by symbolic analysts 
affiliated with the more affluent threads of 
global webs.’ In-person servers are sheltered 
from the direct effects of global competition 
and, like everyone else, benefit from access to 
lower-cost products from around the world. 
But theyare notimmune toits indirect effects. 

For one thing, in-person servers increas- 
ingly compete with former routine produc- 
tion workers, who, no longer able to find 
well-paying routine production jobs, have few 
alternatives but to seek in-person service jobs. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
of the 2.8 million manufacturing workers who 
lost their jobs during the early 1980s, fully 
one-third were rehired in service jobs paying 
at least 20 per cent less (US Dept of Labor 
1986). In-person servers must also compete 
with high school graduates and dropouts who 
years before had moved easily into routine 
production jobs but no longer can. And if 
demographic predictions about the American 
work force in the first decades of the twenty- 
first century are correct (and they are likely to 

Since most of the people who will comprise 
the work force are already identifiable), most 
new entrants into the job market will be black 
or Hispanic men, or women—groups that in 
years past have possessed relatively weak 
technical skills. This will result in an even 
larger number of people crowding into in- 
Person services. Finally, in-person servers 
will be competing with growing numbers of 
immigrants, both legal and illegal, for whom 
in-person services will comprise the most 
accessible jobs. It is estimated that between 
the mid-1980s and the end of the century, 
about a quarter of all workers entering the 
American labor force will be immigrants 
(Federal Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 1986-7). 

Perhaps the fiercest competition that in- 
person servers face comes from labor-saving 
machinery (much of it invented, designed, 
fabricated, or assembled in other nations, of 
Course). Automated tellers, computerized 
cashiers, automatic car washes, robotized 
vending machines, self-service gasoline 


pumps, and all similar gadgets substitute for 
the human beings that customers once 
encountered. Even telephone operators are 
fast disappearing, as electronic sensors and 
voice simulators become capable of carrying 
on conversations that are reasonably intelli- 
gent, and always polite. Retail sales workers— 
among the largest groups of in-person 
servers—are similarly imperiled. Through 
personal computers linked to television 
screens, tomorrow’s consumers will be able to 
buy furniture, appliances, and all sorts of elec- 
tronic toys from their living rooms—examin- 
ing the merchandise from all angles, selecting 
whatever color, size, special features, and 
price seem most appealing, and then transmit- 
ting the order instantly to warehouses from 
which the selections will be shipped directly 
to their homes. So, too, with financial transac- 
tions, airline and hotel reservations, rental car 
agreements, and similar contracts, which will 
be executed between consumers in their 
homes and computer banks somewhere else 
on the globe (Deutsch 1989). 

Advanced economies like the United States 
will continue to generate sizable numbers of 
new in-person service jobs, of course, the 
automation of older ones notwithstanding. 
For every bank teller who loses her job to an 
automated teller, three new jobs open for aer- 
Obics instructors. Human beings, it seems, 
have an almost insatiable desire for personal 
attention. But the intense competition never- 
theless ensures that the wages of in-person 
Servers will remain relatively low. In-person 
Servers—working on their own, or else dis- 
persed widely amid many small establish- 
ments, filling all sorts of personal-care 
niches —cannot readily organize themselves 
into labor unions or create powerful lobbies to 
limit the impact of such competition. 

In two respects, demographics will work in 
favor of in-person servers, buoying their col- 
lective boat slightly. First, as has been noted, 
the rate of growth of the American work force 
is slowing. In particular, the number of 
Younger workers is shrinking. Between 1985 
and 1995, the number of. eighteen- to twenty- 
four-year-olds will have declined by 17.5 per 
cent. Thus, employers will have more incen- 
tive to hire and train in-person servers whom 
they might previously have avoided. But this 
demographic relief from the competitive 
Pressures will be only temporary. The cumu- 
lative procreative energies of the postwar 
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baby-boomers (born between 1946 and 1964) 
will result in a new surge of workers by 2010 or 
thereabouts (Johnson, Packer et al., 1987). 
And immigration—both legal and illegal— 
shows every sign of increasing in years to 
come. 

Next, by the second decade of the twenty- 
first century, the number of Americans aged 
sixty-five and over will be rising precipi- 
tously, as the baby-boomers reach retirement 
age and live longer. Their life expectancies 
will lengthen not just because fewer of them 
will have smoked their way to their graves and 
more will have eaten better than their parents, 
but also because they will receive all sorts of 
expensive drugs and therapies designed to 
keep them alive—barely. By 2035, twice as 
many Americans will be elderly as in 1988, and 
the number of octogenarians is expected to 
triple. As these decaying baby-boomers ingest 
all the chemicals and receive all the treat- 
ments, they will need a great deal of personal 
attention. Millions of deteriorating bodies 
will require nurses, nursing-home operators, 
hospital administrators, orderlies, home-care 
providers, hospice aides, and technicians to 
operate and maintain all the expensive 
machinery that will monitor and temporarily 
stave off final disintegration. There might 
even be a booming market for euthanasia spe- 
cialists. In-person servers catering to the old 
and ailing will be in strong demand.* 

One small problem: The decaying baby- 
boomers will not have enough money to pay 
for these services. They will have used up 
their personal savings years before. Their 
Social Security payments will, of course, have 
been used by the government to pay for the 
previous generation’s retirement and to 
finance much of the budget deficits of the 
1980s. Moreover, with relatively fewer young 
Americans in the population, the supply of 
housing will likely exceed the demand, with 
the result that the boomers’ major invest- 
ments—their homes—will be worth less (in 
inflation-adjusted dollars) when they retire 
than they planned for. In consequence, the 
huge cost of caring for the graying boomers 
will fall on many of the same people who will 
be paid to care for them. It will be like a great 
sump pump: In-person servers of the twenty- 
first century will have an abundance of health- 
care jobs, but a large portion of their earnings 
will be devoted to Social Security payments 
and income taxes, which will in turn be used to 
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pay their salaries. The net result: no real 
improvement in their standard of living. 

The standard of living of in-person servers 
also depends, indirectly, on the standard of 
living of the Americans they serve who are 
engaged in world commerce. To the extent 
that these Americans are richly rewarded by 
the rest of the world for what they contribute, 
they will have more money to lavish upon in- 
person services. Here we find the only form of 
‘trickle-down’ economics that has a basis in 
reality. A waitress in a town whose major fac- 
tory has just been closed is unlikely to earn a 
high wage or enjoy much job security; in a 
swank resort populated by film producers and 
banking moguls, she is apt to do reasonably 
well. So, too, with nations. In-person servers 
in Bangladesh may spend their days perform- 
ing roughly the same tasks as in-person 
servers in the United States, but have a far 
lower standard of living for their efforts. The 
difference comes in the value that their cus- 
tomers add to the world economy. 


Unlike the boats of routine producers and in- 
person servers, however, the vessel contain- 
ing America's symbolic analysts is rising. 
Worldwide demand for their insights is grow- 
ing as the ease and speed of communicating 
them steadily increases. Not every symbolic 
analyst is rising as quickly or as dramatically as 
every other, of course; symbolic analysts atthe 
low end are barely holding their own in the 
world economy. But symbolic analysts at the 
top are in such great demand worldwide that 
they have difficulty keeping track of all their 
earnings. Never before in history has opu- 
lence on such a scale been gained by people 
who have earned it, and done so legally. 

Among symbolic analysts in the middle 
range are American scientists and researchers 
who are busily selling their discoveries to 
global enterprise webs. They are not limited 
to American customers. If the strategic bro- 
kers in General Motors' headquarters refuse 
to pay a high price for a new means of making 
high-strength ceramicengines dreamed up by 
a team of engineers affiliated with Carnegie- 
Mellon University in Pittsburgh, the strategic 
brokers of Hondaor Mercedes-Benzare likely 
to be more than willing. 

So, too, with the insights of America's 
ubiquitous management consultants, which 
are being sold for large sums to eager entre- 
preneurs in Europe and Latin America. Also, 


the insights of America's energy consultants, 
sold for even larger sums to Arab sheikhs. 
American design engineers are providing 
insights to Olivetti, Mazda, Siemens, and 
other global webs; American marketers, tech- 
niques for learning what worldwide con- 
sumers will buy; American advertisers, ploys 
for ensuring that they actually do. American 
architects are issuing designs and blueprints 
for opera houses, art galleries, museums, lux- 
ury hotels, and residential complexes in the 
world's major cities; American commercial 
property developers, marketing these proper- 
ties to worldwide investors and purchasers. 

Americans who specialize in the gentle art 
of public relations are in demand by corpora- 
tions, governments, and politicians in virtu- 
ally every nation. So, too, are American 
political consultants, some of whom, at this 
writing, are advising the Hungarian Socialist 
Party, the remnant of Hungary's ruling Com- 
munists, on how to salvage a few parliamen- 
tary seats in the nation's first free election in 
more than forty years. Also at this writing, a 
team of American agricultural consultants are 
advising the managers of a Soviet farm collec- 
tive employing 1,700 Russians eighty miles 
outside Moscow. As noted, American invest- 
ment bankers and lawyers specializing in 
financial circumnavigations are selling their 
insights to Asians and Europeans who are 
eager to discover how to make large amounts 
of money by moving large amounts of money. 

Developing nations, meanwhile, are hiring 
American civil engineers to advise on building 
roads and dams. The present thaw in the Cold 
War will no doubt expand these opportuni- 
ties. American engineers from Bechtel (a 
global firm notable for having employed both 
Caspar Weinberger and George Shultz for 
much larger sums than either earned in the 
Reagan administration) have begun helping 
the Soviets design and installa new generation 
of nuclear reactors. Nations also are hiring 
American bankers and lawyers to help them 
renegotiate the terms of their loans with global 
banks, and Washington lobbyists to help them 
with Congress, the Treasury, the World 
Bank, the IMF, and other politically sensitive 
institutions. In fits of obvious desperation, 
several nations emerging from communism 
haveeven hired American economists to tea 
them about capitalism. 

Almost everyone around the world is buy- 
ing the skills and insights of Americans who 


manipulate oral and visual symbols—musi- 
cians, sound engineers, film producers, 
makeup artists, directors, cinematographers, 
actors and actresses, boxers, scriptwriters, 
songwriters, and set designers. Among the 
wealthiest of symbolic analysts are Steven 
Spielberg, Bill Cosby, Charles Schulz, Eddie 
Murphy, Sylvester Stallone, Madonna, and 
other star directors and performers—who are 
almost as well known on thestreets of Dresden 
and Tokyo as in the Back Bay of Boston. Less 
well rewarded but no less renowned are the 
unctuous anchors on Turner Broadcasting’s 
Cable News, who appear daily, via satellite, in 
places ranging from Vietnam to Nigeria. 
Vanna White is the world’s most watched 
game-show hostess. Behind each of these 
familiar faces is a collection of American prob- 
lem-solyers, -identifiers, and brokers who 
train, coach, advise, promote, amplify, direct, 
groom, represent, and otherwise add value to 
their talents.* 

_ There are also the insights of senior Amer- 
ican executives who occupy the world head- 
quarters of global ‘American’ corporations 
and the national or regional headquarters of 
global ‘foreign’ corporations. Their insights 
are duly exported to the rest of the world 
through the webs of global enterprise. IBM 
does not export many machines from the 
United States, for example. Big Blue makes 
machines all over the globe and services them 
on the spot. Its prime American exports are 
symbolic and analytic. From IBM's world 
headquarters in Armonk, New York, emanate 
Strategic brokerage and related management 
services bound for the rest of the world. In 
return, IBM's top executives are generously 
rewarded. 


Themost important reason for this expanding 
world market and increasing global demand 
for the symbolic and analytic insights of 
Americans has been the dramatic improve- 
mentin worldwide communication and trans- 
portation technologies. Designs, instructions, 
advice, and visual and audio symbols can be 
communicated more and more rapidly around 
the globe, with ever-greater precision and at 
ever-lower cost. Madonna’s voice can be 
transported to billions of listeners, with per- 
fect clarity, on digital compact disks. Anew 
invention emanating from engineers in Bat- 
telle’s laboratory in Columbus, Ohio, can be 
sent almost anywhere via modem, in a form 
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that will allow others to examine it in three 
dimensions through enhanced computer 
graphics. When face-to-face meetings are still 
required—and videoconferencing will not 
suffice—it is relatively easy for designers, 
consultants, advisers, artists, and executives 
to board supersonic jets and, in a matter of 
hours, meet directly with their worldwide 
clients, customers, audiences, and employees. 
With rising demand comes rising compen- 
sation. Whether in the form of licensing fees, 
fees for service, salaries, or shares in final prof- 
its, the economic result is much the same. 
There are also nonpecuniary rewards. One of 
thebest-kept secrets among symbolic analysts 
is that so many of them enjoy their work. In 
fact, much of it does not count as work at all, in 
thetraditional sense. The work of routine pro- 
ducers and in-person servers is typically 
monotonous; it causes muscles to tire or 
weaken and involves little independence or 
discretion. The *work' of symbolic analysts, 
by contrast, often involves puzzles, experi- 
ments, games, a significant amount of chatter, 
and substantial discretion over what to do 
next. Few routine producers or in-person 
servers would ‘work’ if they did not need to 
earn the money. Many symbolic analysts 
would ‘work’ even if money were no object. 


At midcentury, when America was a national 
market dominated by core pyramid-shaped 
corporations, there were constraints on the 
earnings of people at the highest rungs. First 
and most obviously, the market for their ser- 
vices was largely limited to the borders of the 
nation. In addition, whatever. conceptual 
value they might contribute was small relative 
to the value gleaned from large scale—and it 
was dependent on large scale for whatever 
income it was to summon. Most of the prob- 
lems to be identified and solved had to do with 
enhancing the efficiency of production and 
improving the flow of materials, parts, assem- 
bly, and distribution. Inventors searched for 
the rare breakthrough revealing an entirely 
new product to be made in high volume; 
management . consultants, executives, and 
engineers thereafter tried to speed and syn- 
chronize its manufacture, to better achieve 
scale efficiencies; advertisers and marketers 
sought then to whet the public's appetite for 
the standard item that emerged. Since white- 
collar earnings increased with larger scale, 
there was considerable incentive to expand 
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the firm; indeed, many of America’s core cor- 
porations grew far larger than scale economies 
would appear to have justified. 

By the 1990s, in contrast, the earnings of 
symbolic analysts were limited neither by the 
size of the national market nor by the volume 
of production of the firms with which they 
were affiliated. The marketplace was world- 
wide, and conceptual value was high relative 
to value added from scale efficiencies. 

There had been another constraint on high 
earnings, which also gave way by the 1990s. At 
midcentury, the compensation awarded to top 
executives and advisers of the largest of Amer- 
ica’s core corporations could not be grossly 
out of proportion to that of low-level produc- 
tion workers. It would be unseemly for execu- 
tives who engaged in highly visible rounds of 
bargaining with labor unions, and who rou- 
tinely responded to government requests to 
moderate prices, to take home wages and ben- 
efits wildly in excess of what other Americans 
earned. Unless white-collar executives 
restrained themselves, moreover, blue-collar 
production workers could not be expected to 
restrain their own demands for higher wages. 
Unless both groups exercised restraint, the 
government could not be expected to forbear 
from imposing direct controls and regula- 
tions. 

At the same time, the wages of production 
workers could not be allowed to sink too low; 
lest there be insufficient purchasing power in 
the economy. After all, who would buy all the 
goods flowing out of American factories if not 
American workers? This, too, was part of the 
tacit bargain struck between American man- 
agers and their workers. 

Recall the oft-repeated corporate platitude 
ofthe era about the chief executive’s responsi- 
bility to carefully weigh and balance the 
interests of the corporation’s disparate stake- 
holders. Under the stewardship of the corpo- 
rate statesman, no set of stakeholders—least 
of all white-collar executives—was to gain a 
disproportionately large share of the benefits 
of corporate activity; nor was any stake- 
holder—especially the average worker—to be 
left with a share that was disproportionately 

small. Banal though it was, this idea helped to 
maintain the legitimacy of the core American 
corporation in the eyes of most Americans, 
and to ensure continued economic growth. 
But by the 1990s, these informal norms 
were evaporating, just as (and largely because) 


the core American corporation was vanishing. 
The links between top executives and the 
American production worker were fading: An 
ever-increasing number of subordinates and 
contractees were foreign, and a steadily grow- 
ing number of American routine producers 
were working for foreign-owned firms. An 
entire cohort of middle-level managers, who 
had once been deemed *white collar,' had dis- 
appeared; and, increasingly, American execu- 
tives were exporting their insights to global 
enterprise webs. 

As the American corporation itself became 
a global web almost indistinguishable from 
any other, its stakeholders were turning into a 
large and diffuse group, spread over the 
world. Such global stakeholders were less vis- 
ible, and far less noisy, than national stake- 
holders. And as the American corporation 
sold its goods and services all over the world, 
the purchasing power of American workers 
became far less relevant to its economic sur- 
vival. 

Thus have the inhibitions been removed. 
The salaries and benefits of America's top 
executives, and many of their advisers and 
consultants, have soared to what years before 
would have been unimaginable heights, even 
as those of other Americans have declined. 


Notes 


1. The reader should note, of course, that lower 
wages in other areas of the world are of no par- 
ticular attraction to global capital unless work- 
ers there are sufficiently productive to make 
the labor cost of producing each unit lower 
there than in higher-wage regions. Productiv- 
ity in many low-wage areas of the world has 
improved due to the ease with which state-of- 
the-art factories and equipment can be 
installed there, 

2. US Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, ‘Wages of Unionized and 
Non-Unionized Workers’, various issues. 

3. The growing portion of the American labor 
force engaged in in-person services, relative 
to routine production, thus helps explain wh 
the number of Americans lacking heal 
insurance increased by at least 6 million during 
the 1980s. 

4. The Census Bureau estimates that by the year 
2000, at least 12 million Americans will work in 
health services— well over 6 per cent of the 
total work force. 

5. In 1989, the entertainment business sum- 


moned to the United States $5.5 billion in for- 
eign earnings—making it among the nation’s 
largest export industries, just behind aero- 
space. US Department of Commerce, Inter- 
national Trade Commission, ‘Composition of 
US Exports’, various issues. 
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Education, Globalization, and 


Since the first oil shock in the early 1970s 
western societies have experienced a social, 
political, and economic transformation that is 
yet to reach its conclusion. At its epicentre is 
the creation of a global economy that has led to 
an intensification of economic competition 
between firms, regions, and nation states 
(Dicken 1992; Michie and Smith 1995). The 
globalization of economic activity has called 
into question the future role of the nation state 
and how it can secure economic growth and 
shared prosperity. At first sight this may 
appear to have little to do with educational 
policy; however, the quality ofa nation’s edu- 
cation and training system is seen to hold the 
key to future economic prosperity. This paper 
will outline some of the consequences of glob- 
alization and why education is crucial to 
future economic development. It will also 
show that, despite the international consensus 
concerning the importance of education, 
strategies for education and economic devel- 
opment can be linked to alternative ‘ideal typ- 
ical’ neo-Fordist and post-Fordist routes to 
economic development which have pro- 
foundly different educational implications. 
"These neo-Fordist and post-Fordist routes 
can also be connected to alternative political 
projects. Since the late 1970s American and 
Britain have followed a neo-Fordist route in 
response to economic globalization, which has 
been shaped by the New Right's enthusiasm 
for market competition, privatization, and 
competitive individualism. However, with 
the election of the Democrats in the 1992 
American presidential elections and the 
resurgence of the British Labour Party there is 
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increasing support fora post-Fordist strategy. 
Although much has already been written 
about the flaws in the New Right’s approach to 
education and national renewal, far less has 
yet been written on what we will call the ‘left 
modernizers'. It will be argued that whilst the 
left modernizers present a promising pro- 
gramme for reform vis-à-vis the New Right, 
their account of education, skill formation, 
and the global economy remains unconvinc- 
ing. An important task of this paper is there- 
fore to highlight the weaknesses in the left 
modernizers' account to show that, if post- 
Fordist possibilities are to be realized, it will 
be essential for those on the left to engage in a 
more thoroughgoing and politically difficult 
debate about education, equity, and efficiency 
in late global capitalism.' 


Globalization and the New Rules of 
Economic Competition 


The significance of globalization to questions 
of national educational and economic devel- 
opment can be summarized in terms of a 
change in the rules of. eligibility, engagement, 
and wealth creation (Brown and Lauder 
forthcoming). Firstly, there has been a change 
in the rules of eligibility. In the same way that 
sports clubs run *closed' events where club 
membership is a condition of entry, they may 
also run tournaments *open' to everyone. 
Likewise there has been a shift away from the 
closed or walled economies of the postwar 
period towards an open or global economy. As 
aresult of this change in the rules of eligibility, 
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domestic economies have been exposed to 
greater foreign competition (Reich 1991; ILO 
1995). Changes in the rules of eligibility have 
also enhanced the power of the multinational 
corporations (MNCs). The MNCs not only 
account for a growing proportion of cross- 
border trade, but are a major source of new 
investment in technology, jobs, and skills. 
Since the mid-1970s the MNCs have grown 
more rapidly than the world economy. In 
1975, the fifty largest industrial corporations 
worldwide had sales of $540 billion, and 
received $25 billion in profits. In 1990, sales 
figures for the top fifty had climbed to $2.1 
trillion and their profits had reached $70 bil- 
lion. In real terms, whereas the US economy 
was growing at an annual rate of 2.8 per cent 
(the OECD average was 2.9 per cent), the 
MNCs’ annual sales growth was in the region 
0f3.5 percent during the period between 1975 
and 1990 (Carnoy et a/. 1993: 49). 

Moreover, the old national *champions' 
such as Ford, IBM, ICI, and Mercedes Benz 
have tried to break free of their national roots, 
creating a global auction for investment, tech- 
nology, and jobs. As capital has become foot- 
loose, the mass production of standardized 
goods and services has become located in 
countries, regions, or communities which 
offer low wage costs, light labour-market leg- 
islation, weak trade unions, and ‘sweeteners’ 
including ‘tax holidays’ and cheap rents. Such 
investment has significantly increased in the 
New Industrial Countries (NICs) such as in 
Singapore, Taiwan, China, and Brazil (Cowl- 
ing and Sugden 1994). It is estimated that, in 
the 1980s, some 700 American companies 
employed more than 350,000 workers in Sin- 
gapore, Mexico, and Taiwan alone, and that 
40 per cent of the jobs created by British 

NCs were overseas (Marglinson 1994: 64). 

In reality, the global auction operates like a 
Dutch auction. In a Dutch auction corporate 
Investors are able to play off nations, commu- 
nities, and workers as a way of increasing their 
Profit margins, and bidding spirals down- 
wards, impoverishing local communities and 
workers by forcing concessions on wage- 
levels, rents, and taxes in exchange for invest- 
ment in local jobs. In order to persuade 
Mercedes to set up a plant in Alabama the 
company receivedan initial $253 million, with 
tax breaks over 25 years estimated to be worth 
an extra $230m. The Swiss Bank Corporation 
will receive some$120m of incentives over the 
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next 10 years from Connecticut for moving its 
US headquarters from Manhattan to the city 
of Stamford.? 

In America and Britain the creation of a 
global auction has also been linked to the 
breakdown ofthe Fordist rules of engagement 
between government, employers, and work- 
ers. Although some writers have restricted 
their definition of Fordism to refer exclusively 
to the system of mass production, Fordism is 
a label that can equally be applied to Keyne- 
Sian demand management in the postwar 
period, referring to the expansion of mass 
consumption as well as of mass production 
(Lipietz 1987; Harvey 1989). The rapid 
improvement in economic efficiency which 
accompanied the introduction of mass-pro- 
duction techniques necessitated the creation 
of mass markets for consumer. durables, 
including radios, refrigerators, television sets, 
and motor cars. In order for economic growth 
to be maintained, national governments had 
to regulate profits and wage levels to sustain 
the conditions upon which economic growth 
depended. Hence, the development of the 
welfare state in western industrial societies 
was seen to reflect efforts on the part of 
national governments to maintain the Fordist 
compromise between employers and orga- 
nized labour. The combination of increased 
welfare-state protection for workers, coupled 
with full employment and a degree of social 
mobility, temporarily ‘solved’ the problem of 
distribution (Hirsch 1977) under Fordism. 
The problem of distribution is that of deter- 
mining how opportunities and income are to 
be apportioned. Under capitalism this is an 
ever-present problem, because it is a system 
which is inherently unequal in its distribution 
of rewards and opportunities. However, dur- 
ing the Fordist era the combination of the 
rewards of economic growth being evenly 
spread across income levels with increasing 
social security and occupational and social 
mobility according to ostensibly meritocratic 
criteria generated a high degree of social soli- 
darity. However, over the last 20 years Amer- 
ica and Britain have introduced ‘market’ rules 
of engagement. Here the nation-state is 
charged with the role of creating the condi- 
tions in which the market can operate ‘freely’. 
Therefore, rather than trying to engineer a 
compromise between employers and the trade 
unions, the state must prevent the unions 
from using their ‘monopoly’ powers to bid up 
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wages which are not necessarily reflected in 
productivity gains. Hence, according to the 
market rules of engagement the prosperity of 
workers will depend onanability to trade their 
skills, knowledge, and entrepreneurial acu- 
men in an unfettered global marketplace. 

Finally, the transformation in western cap- 

italism has entailed new rules of wealth cre- 
ation. These have undermined the viability of 
building national prosperity on the Fordist 
mass production of standardized goods and 
services. Fordist mass production was based 
on the standardization of products and their 
component parts. Many of the tasks previ- 
ously undertaken by skilled craftsmen, such as 
making door panels or parts of the car’s engine 
‘by hand’, were mechanized by designing jigs, 
presses, and machines able to perform the 
same operations hundreds if not thousands of 
times a day, with the use of a semi-skilled 
operative. The Fordist production line was 
characterized by a moving assembly line, 
where the product passes the workers along a 
conveyor, rather than the worker having to 
move to the product as in nodal production. A 
further feature of Fordism wasa detailed divi- 
sion of labour, within which the job tasks of 
shop-floor workers were reduced to their most 
elementary form in order to maximize both 
efficiency and managerial control over the 
labour process. Hence, Fordism was based on 
many of the principles of ‘scientific manage- 
ment’ outlined by Frederick Taylor, who 
offered a ‘scientific’ justification for the sepa- 
ration of conception from execution, where 
managers monopolized knowledge of the 
labour process and controlled every step of 
production. 

However, in the new rules of wealth cre- 
ation economic Prosperity will depend on 
nations and companies being able to exploit 
the skills, knowledge, and insights of workers 
in ways which can no longer be delivered 
according to Fordist principles. Enterprise 
which can deliver a living wage to workers 
now depends on the quality as much as the 
price of goods and services, and on finding 
new sources of productivity and investment. 
Such ‘value added’ enterprise is most likely to 
be found in companies offering ‘customized’ 
goods and services in microelectronics, 
telecommunications, biotechnology, financial 
services, consultancy, advertising, marketing, 
and the media.* 

In response to these new rules all western 


nations, in their domestic economies and for- 
eign affairs, have had to look to their own 
social institutions and human resources to 
meet the global challenges they confront 
(OECD 1989). Lessons learnt from Japanand 
the Asian Tigers suggest that the ‘human side 
of enterprise’ is now a crucial factor in win- 
ning a competitive advantage in the global 
economy. Advantage is therefore seen to 
depend upon raising the quality and produc- 
tivity of human capital. Knowledge, learning, 
information, and technical competence are 
the new raw materials of international com- 
merce: 


Knowledge itself, therefore, turns out to be not 
only the source of the highest-quality power, but 
also the most important ingredient of force and 
wealth. Put differently, knowledge has gone from 
being an adjunct of money power and muscle 
power, to being their very essence. It is, in fact, the 
ultimate amplifier. This is the key to the power shift 
that lies ahead, and it explains why the battle for 
control of knowledge and the means of communi- 
eons heating up all over the world. (Toffler 
: 18). 


Although such statements greatly exaggerate 
the importance of knowledge in advanced 
capitalist economies, without exception, 
national governments of all political persua- 
sions have declared that it is the quality of 
their education and training systems which 
will decisively shape the international division 
of labour and national prosperity. Therefore 
the diminished power of nation states to con- 
trol economic competition has forced them to 
compete in what we call the global knowledge 
wars. In Britain, for instance, the National 
Commission on Education suggests: 


For us, knowledge and skills will be central. In an 
era of world-wide competition and low-cost global 
communications, no country like ours will be able 
to maintain its standard of. living, let alone improve 
it, on the basis of cheap labour and low-tech prod- 
ucts and services. There will be too many millions 
of workers and too many employers in too many 
countries who will be able and willing to do that 
kind of work fully as well as we or people in any 
other developed country could do it—and ata frac- 
tion of the cost. (1993: 33) 


But how the problem of education and train- 
ing policies are understood, and how the 
demand for skilled workers is increased, is 
subject to contestation and political struggle. 
Thereis no doubt, for instance, that the intro- 
duction of new technologies has expanded the 


range of strategic choice available to employ- 
ers and managers. However, this has exposed 
increasing differences, rather than similari- 
ties, in organizational cultures, job design, 
and training regimes (Lane 1989, Green and 
Steedman 1993). There are few guarantees 
that employers will successfully exploit the 
potential for ‘efficiency’, precisely because 
they may fail to break free of conventional 
assumptions about the role of management 
and workers, and cling to the established hier- 
archy of authority, status, and power. As Har- 
vey (1989) has recognized, new technologies 
and coordinating forms of organization have 
permitted the revival of domestic, familial, 
and paternalistic labour systems, given that, 
‘the same shirt designs can be reproduced by 
large-scale factories in India, cooperative pro- 
duction in the “Third Italy”, sweatshops in 
New York and London, or family labour sys- 
tems in Hong Kong’ (p. 187). This should 
alert us to the fact that the demise of Fordism 
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in the West does not necessarily mean that the 
majority of workers will find jobs which exer- 
cise the range of their human capabilities. The 
interests of employers seeking to maximize 
profits and workers seeking to enhance the 
quality of working life and wages remain an 
important source of cleavage, given that it is 
still possible for companies to ‘profit’ from 
low-tech, low-wage operations. There is no 
hidden-hand or post-industrial logic which 
will lead nations to respond to the global econ- 
omy in the same way, despite the fact that their 
fates are inextricably connected. Indeed, we 
would suggest that the universal consensus 
highlighting education and training systems 
as holding the key to future prosperity has 
obscured fundamental differences in the way 
nations are responding to the global economy. 

Therefore, while recognizing that some of 
the key elements of Fordism in western 
nations are being transformed in the global 
economy, it is important not to prejudge the 


Table 10.1. Post-Fordist possibilities: alternative models of national development 


Fordism Neo-Fordism Post-Fordism 
Protected National Markets. Global Competition through: Global Competition through: 
productivity gains, cost-cutting innovation, quality, value-added 
(overheads, wages). goods and services. 
Inward investment attracted by Inward investment attracted 
‘market flexibility’ (reduce by highly skilled labour force 
the social cost of labour, engaged in ‘value added’ 
trade union power). production/services. 
Adversarial market orientation: Consensus based objectives: 
remove impediments to market corporatist ‘industrial policy’. 
competition. Create ‘enterprise Co-operation between government, 
culture’, Privatization of the employers and trade unions. 
welfare state. 
Mass production of Mass production of standardized Flexible production systems/ 
standardized products/ products/low skill, low wage small batch/niche markets; —— 
low skill, high wage. ‘flexible’ production. shift to high-wage, high-skilled jobs. 
Bureaucratic hierarchical Leaner organizations with Leaner organizations with 
organizations. : emphasis on ‘numerical’ emphasis on ‘functional’ 
flexibility. flexibility. 
Fragmented and standardized Reduce trade union job Flexible specialization/ 
work tasks. demarcation. multi-skilled workers. 
Mass standardized (male) Fragmentation/ polarization of Maintain good conditions for all 
employment. labour force. Professional ‘core’ employees. No ‘core’ workers 
and ‘flexible’ workforce; receive training, fringe benefits, 


Divisions between managers 
and workers/low trust 


relations/collective bargaining. 


Little ‘on the job’ training 
for most workers, 


(i.e. time, temps., contract, 
portfolio careers). 

Emphasis on ‘managers’ right 
to manage’. ea ee et 
based on low trust relations. 
Training ‘demand’ led/ 

little use of industrial 

training policies. 


comparable wages, proper 
representation. 

Industrial relations based on high 
trust, high discretion, collective 
participation. 

Training as an national 
investment/ state acts 

as strategic trainer. 
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direction of these changes, which must 
remain a question of detailed empirical inves- 
tigation (see Block 1990). For analytical pur- 
poses it is useful to distinguish two ‘ideal 
typical’ models of national economic develop- 
ment in terms of neo-Fordism and post- 
Fordism (see Table 10.1). Neo-Fordism can 
be characterized as creating greater market 
flexibility through a reduction in social over- 
heads and the power of trade unions; as 
encouraging the privatization of public utili- 
ties and the welfare state; and as celebrating 
competitive individualism. Alternative post- 
Fordism can be defined in terms of the devel- 
opment of the state as a ‘strategic trader’, 
shaping the direction of the national economy 
through investment in key economic sectors 
and in the development of human capital. 
Post-Fordism is therefore based on a shift to 
*high value' customized production and ser- 
vices using multi-skilled workers (see also 
Allen 1992). 

Inthe ‘real’ world, therelationship between 
education and economic development reveal 
examples of contradiction as much as corre- 
spondence. Moreover, although it is true to 
say that countries such as Germany, Japan, 
and Singapore come closer to the model of 
post-Fordism, and the USA and Britain 
approximate neo-Fordist solutions, we 
should not ignore clear examples of ‘uneven’ 
and contradictory developments within the 
same region or country. Such a relationship 
also highlights the fact that there are impor- 
tant differences in the way nation states may 
move towards a post-Fordist economy, with 
far-reaching implications for democracy and 
social justice. 

Nevertheless, these models represent clear 
differences in policy orientations, both in the 
dominant economic ideas which inform them, 
and in their underlying cultural assumptions 
about the role of skill formation in economic 
and social development (Thurow 1993). We 
will begin by assessing the New Right's inter- 
pretation of education as part ofa neo-Fordist 
strategy, before undertaking a detailed 
account of the left-modernizers’ vision of a 
post-Fordist, high-skill, high-wage economy. 


The New Right: Education in a Neo- 
Fordist ‘Market’ Economy 


The New-Right interpretation of the Fordist 


‘crisis’ is based on what we will call the ‘wel- 
fare-shackle’ thesis. In the nineteenth century 
it was the aristocracy and the ancien régime in 
Europe who were blamed for ‘shackling’ the 
market and free enterprise. In the late twenti- 
eth century it is the welfare state.’ The New 
Right argue that the problem confronting 
western nations today can only be understood 
in light of profound changes in the role of gov- 
ernment during the third quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. They assert that it is no 
coincidence that at the same time as western 
governments were significantly increasing 
expenditure on social welfare programmes 
there was high inflation, rising unemploy- 
ment, and economic stagnation (Murray 
1984). Western societies have run into trouble 

use of extensive and unwarranted inter- 
ference by the state. Inflation, high unem- 
ployment, economic recession, and urban 
unrest all stem from the legacy of Keynesian 
economics and an egalitarian ideology which 
promoted economic redistribution, equali 
of opportunity, and welfare rights for all. 
Hence, the overriding problem confronting 
western capitalist nations is to reimpose the 
disciplines of the market. 

According to the New Right, the route to 
national salvation in the context of global 
knowledge wars is through the survival of the 
fittest, based on an extension of parental 
choice in a market of competing schools, col- 
leges, and universities (Ball 1993). In the case 
of education, where funding, at least during 
the compulsory school years, will come from 
the public purse, the idea is to create a quasi- 
market within which schools will compete 
(Lauder 1991). This approximation to the 
operation ofa market is achieved by seeking to 
create a variety of schools in a mixed economy 
of public and private institutions. In some 
cases they will aim at different client groups, 
such as ethnic minorities, religious sects, or 
‘high flyers’. This ‘variety’, it is argued, will 
provide parents with a genuine choice of dif- 
ferent products (Boyd and Cibulka 1989; Hal- 
stead 1994). Choice of product (type of 
school) is seen to be sufficient to raise the stan- 
dards for all, because if schools cannot sell 
enough desk space to be economically viable, 
they risk going out of business. Moreover, the 
economic needs of the nation will be met 
through the market, because when people 
have to pay for education they are more likely 
to make investment decisions which will real- 


ize an economic return. This will lead con- 
sumers to pick subjects and courses where 
there is a demand for labour, subsequently 
overcoming the problem of skill shortages. 
Equally, there will be a tendency for employ- 
ment training to be ‘demand-led’ in response 
to changing market conditions (Deakin and 
Wilkinson 1991). 

Critics of the marketization of education 
therefore argue that the introduction of choice 
and competition provides a mechanism by 
which the middle classes can more securely 
gain an advantage in the competition for cre- 
dentials (Brown 1995). This is because not all 
social groups come toan educational marketas 
equals (Collins 1979); cultural and material 
capital are distributed unequally between 
classes and ethnic groups. In particular, it is 
the middle classes which are more likely to 
have the cultural capital to make educational 
choices which best advantage their children 
(Brown 1990; Brown and Lauder 1992). In 
consequence, the introduction of parental 
choice and competition between schools will 
amount to a covert system of educational 
selection according to social class, as middle- 
class children exit schools with significant 
numbers of working-class children. The con- 
sequence will be that the school system will 
become polarized in terms of social class, eth- 
nic segregation, and resources. As middle- 
cass students exit from schools with 
working-class children, they will also take 
much-needed resources from those schools 
and effectively add to already well-off middle- 
class schools. 

What evidence there is about the workings 
of educational markets suggests that they are 
far more complex than its critics suggest 
(Lauder et al. 1994), Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence so far confirms the prediction that 
choice and competition tend to lead to social- 
class and ethnic polarization in schools 
(Willms and Echols 1992; Lauder et a/. 1994). 

n nations like America and Britain, the over- 
all effect will be to segregate students in dif- 
ferent types of school on the basis of social 
class, ethnicity, and religion. The net result 
willagain bea massive wastage of talent asable 
working-class students once more find them- 
Selves trapped in schools which do not give 

em the opportunity of going to university 
(Halsey er al; 1980). If this is the overall effect, 
then it can be argued that the marketization of 
education, while appearing to offer efficiency 
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and flexibility of the kind demanded in the 
post-Fordist era, will in fact school the major- 
ity of children for a neo-Fordist economy 
which requires a low level of talent and skill. 

The marketization of education will 
inevitably have an inverse effect on the ability 
of nation states to compete in the global 
auction for quality inward investment, tech- 
nology, and jobs. Although multinational 
organizations are always on the lookout to 
reduce their overheads, including labour 
costs, investment in ‘high-value’ products 
and services crucially depends upon the qual- 
ity, commitment, and insights of the work- 
force, for which they are prepared to pay high 
salaries. The problem that nation states now 
confront is one of how to balance commercial 
pressures to reduce labour costs and other 
overheads with the mobilizing of an educated 
labour force and maintaining a sophisticated 
social, financial, and communications infra- 
structure. This problem has been exacerbated 
by the fact that the low-skill, high-wage jobs 
associated with Fordism in North America 
and Europe are either being transplanted to 
the NICs (Newly Industrializing Countries), 
where labour costs are much lower, or are 
leading to a significant deterioration in work- 
ing conditions in the low-skilled jobs remain- 
ingin the West (Wood 1994). 

In the context of the global auction, the 
market reforms in education are likely to leave 
a large majority of the future working popula- 
tion without the human resources to flourish 
in the global economy. Here the link between 
market reforms and neo-Fordism is barely 
disguised in countries which have been domi- 
nated by New Right governments in the 
1980s. The principal objective of economic 
policy is to improve the competitiveness of 
workers by increasing labour-market flexibil- 
ity by restricting the power of trade unions, 
especially in order to bring wages into line 
with their ‘market’ value. This philosophy led 
Britain to reject the Social Chapter of the 
Maastricht Treaty, which provided legisla- 
tive support for workers, because it was 
argued that it would undermine Britain’s 
competitiveness in attracting inward invest- 
ment, despite the poor work-conditions this 
would inflict on employees. In contradistinc- 
tion, market reforms in education and the 
economy have ensured conditions in which 
highly paid middle-class professionals and 
élite groups are able to give their children an 
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‘excellent’ (sic) education in preparation for 
their bid to join the ranks of Reich’s (1991) 
‘symbolic analysts’. 

A different critique, albeit coming to the 
same conclusion, can be mounted against the 
introduction of market mechanisms in post- 
compulsory education and training. A key 
area of the post-compulsory sector for a post- 
Fordist economy is that concerned with the 
education of skilled tradespeople and techni- 
cians (Streeck 1989). The New Right has 
argued that the introduction of market mech- 
anisms into this area will ensure a closer 
matching of supply and demand for trained 
labour and hence greater efficiency in the allo- 
cation of skilled labour. The argument rests 
on the assumptions that individuals and 
employers should bear the cost and responsi- 
bility for training. It is assumed that individu- 
als gain most of the benefits from such a 
training, and that they should therefore bear 
much of the cost (Lauder 1987). Moreover, 
since they are paying substantially for their 
training they will choose to train in an area in 
which there is market demand. In so far as 
employers should help bear the cost of train- 
ing and the responsibility for the type of train- 
ing offered, it is argued that employers are in 
the best position to assess the numbers of 
skilled workers required and the kind of skills 
they should possess. Underlying this observa- 
tion is an appreciation of employers’ short- 
term interests. Given the assumption that 
they ‘know best’ what the levels and nature of 
skilled labour should be, it follows that they 
will be reluctant to pay taxes or levies for train- 
ing undertaken by a third party, such as the 
state. 

While this view, as with other New Right 
views, is plausible, it has come in for sustained 
criticism. One of the most cogent is that of 
Streeck (1989, 1992). He argues that under a 
free-labour contract of the kind found in lib- 
eral capitalist societies, giving workers the 
right to move from one firm to another, skills 
become a collective good in the eyes of 
employers. This is because the rewards of 
training individuals can easily be ‘socialized? 
by the expedient of trained workers moving to 
another job while the costs of training remain 
with the original employer. Since employers 
face a clear risk in losing their investment they 
are unlikely to invest heavily in training. 

Streeck argues that, as a result, western 
economies are likely to face a chronic skill 


unless the state intervenes to ensure 
that adequate training occurs. 

Moreover, without state intervention 
employers will reduce the training pro- 
grammes they do have when placed under 
intense competitive pressure and/or during a 
recession. Streeck (1989) notes that in the pro- 
longed economic crisis of the 1970s, western 
economies, with the exception of Germany, 
reduced their apprenticeship programmes. In 

y government and trade-union pres- 
sure ensured that the MED pro- 
gramme was extended. Two consequences 
followed: theapprenticeship system helped to 
alleviate youth unemployment, and it con- 
tributed to the technical and economic advan- 
pa enjoyed by German industry in the early 
1980s. 


There are further criticisms that can be 
made of a market-determined training sys- 
tem. From the standpoint of the individual, it 
is unlikely that those working- and lower- 
middle-class school leavers who would poten- 
tially enter a skilled trade or technical trainin g 
could either afford the costs of such a training 
or take the risks involved. The risks are 
twofold: firstly, given the time lag between 
entering a training programme and complet- 
ing it, market demand for a particular type of 
training may have changed with a resulting 
lack of jobs. In the competitive global market, 
such an outcomeis all too likely. Ifthe training 
received were of a sufficiently general nature 
to producea flexible worker that may be less of 
a problem. However, in an employer-led 
training system the pressure will always exist 
for training to meet employers’ specific and 
immediate needs. The consequence is that 
such a training system is likely to be too nar- 
towly focused to meet rapidly changing 
demand conditions. Secondly, a further point 
follows from this, namely that the industries 
of today are likely to be tomorrow’s dinosaurs. 
As a result, employer-led training schemes 
may not contain the vision and practice 
required in order to maintain the high skill- 

necessary for a post-Fordist economy. 
Clearly the structure of Germany's training 
System offers an example of an alternative 
Which can begin to meet the requirements ofa 
post-Fordist economy. This, as Streeck 
(1992) notes, involves a partnership between 
the state, employers, and trade unions. It is a 
system which ensures that employers’ imme- 
diate interests are subsumed within a system 


concerned with medium- and longer-term 
outcomes. Therefore the outcome of the 
reassertion of market discipline in social and 
economic institutions has been the develop- 
ment of a neo-Fordist economy characterized 
by insecurity and the creation of large num- 
bers of temporary, low-skilled, and low- 
waged jobs. We have also argued that the 
appeal to ‘self-interest’ and ‘free enterprise’ 
serves to mask the political interests of the 
most privileged sections of society. Indeed, 
the very notion of a national system of educa- 
tion is called into question as professional and 
élite groups secede from their commitment to 
public education and the ideology of meritoc- 
racy upon which public education in the 
twentieth century has been founded. 


Left Modernizers: Education in a Post- 
Fordist ‘Magnet’ Economy 


Over the last decade a new centre-left project 
has emerged in response to the ascendancy of 
the New Right. These ‘left modernizers’ 
reject much that was previously taken for 
granted amongst their socialist predecessors, 
contending that the transformation of capital- 
ism at the end of the twentieth century had 
significantly changed the strategies that the 
left need to adopt in its pursuit of both social 
Justice and economic efficiency. This involves 
recognition that the left must develop a cred- 
ible response to the global economy which will 
include economic policy and management as 
well as dealing with issues of distribution, 
equity, and social policy (Rogers and Streeck 
1994: 138). At the top of their agenda is a com- 
mitment to investment in human capital and 
Strategic investment in the economy as a way 
of moving towards a high-skilled, high- 
waged, ‘magnet’ economy. Underlying these 
economic forms of investment is a vision of a 
Society permeated bya culture of learning; for 
it is the knowledge, skills, and insights of the 
population thatis the key to future prosperity. 
he ideas of the ‘left modernizers’ are to be 
found in books such as Reich (1991) and 
Thurow (1993) in the United States, and the 
mmission on Social Justice (1994) and 
rown (1994) in Britain. The ideas repre- 
Sented in these works are also consistent with 
Democratic politics in the United States and 
ve informed the direction of Labour Party 
Policy in Britain. 
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The modernizers' account of how to create 
a post-Fordist economy can be summarized in 
the following way. It begins with a recognition 
that it is impossible to deliver widespread 
prosperity by trying to compete on price 
rather than the quality of goods and services. 
They therefore advocate a change in policy 
relating to investment in both physical and 
human capital. They advocate what has 
become known as producer capitalism (Dore 
1987; Thurow 1993; Hutton 1995) in which 
low-cost, long-term investment is linked to 
the development of human capital. Producer 
capitalism stands in stark contrast to market 
capitalism, in which price and short-term 
profit are the key criteria for enterprises. Not 
surprisingly, they reject theassertion made by 
the acolytes of market capitalism that the only 
route to prosperity is through the creation of 
greater market ‘flexibility’ by lowering labour 
costs or by repealing labour-protection laws. 
The modernizers see that, in the new eco- 
nomic competition, making those at the bot- 
tom end of the labour market more insecure 
and powerless against exploitative employers 
is not the way for workers and nations to con- 
front the challenge of the global auction. They 
recognize that the provision of a floor of pro- 
tective rights, entitlements, and conditions 
for workers in the context of the global auction 
is both socially desirable and economically 
essential. In practice what this means is rein- 
forcing labour laws against the worst excesses 
of unscrupulous employers and the vagaries 
of the global auction. This will include a min- 
imum wage and various forms of government 
intervention to get the long-term unemployed 
back into work. For modernizers, this is part 
of building a new high-trust partnership 
between government, employers, and work- 
ers; for, they argue, it is only through such a 
partnership that a high-skill, high-wage econ- 
omy can be created. The role of the state in 
sucha partnership is that ofa ‘strategic trader’ 
(Krugman 1993) selecting ‘winners’ or guid- 
ing industrial development where appropri- 
ate and, most importantly, providing the 
infrastructure for economic development. 
Here the development of a highly educated 
workforce is seen as a priority. 

The importance the modernizers attach 
to education stems from a belief that the 
increasing wage inequalities in America and 
Britain over the last decade are a reflection of 
the returns to skill in a global auction for jobs 
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and wages. The essence of this idea was cap- 
tured by Bill Clinton in a major address on 
education: 


Thekey to our economic strength in America today 
is productivity growth . . . In the 1990s and beyond, 
the universal spread of education, computers, and 
high-speed communications means that what we 
earn will depend on what we can learn and how well 
we can apply what we learn to the workplaces of 
America. That's why, as we know, a college gradu- 
ate this year will earn 70 per cent more than a high- 
School graduate in the first year of work. That's 
why the earnings of younger workers who dropped 
out of high school, or who finished but received no 
further education or training, dropped by more 
than 20 per cent over the last ten years alone.” 


Hence for all western societies the route to 
prosperity is through the creation of a *mag- 
net' economy capable of attracting. high- 
skilled, high-waged employment within an 
increasingly global labour market. This is to 
be achieved through sustained investment in 
the national economic infrastructure includ- 
ing transportation, telecommunications, 
research and development, and so forth, 
alongside investment in education and train- 
ing systems. In the modernizer's account it is 
nevertheless acknowledged that there are 
unlikely to be enough skilled and well-paid 
jobsfor everyone. However, flexible work pat- 
terns are assumed to lead to greater occupa- 
tional mobility, permitting people to move 
from low-skilled jobs when in full-time study, 
to high-skilled jobs in mid-career, back to 
low-skilled jobs as retirement age approaches. 
Of course, such a view depends on substantial 
mobility in both an upwards and downwards 
direction (Esping-Andersen 1994). There- 
fore, in the same way that unemployment is 
tolerable if it only lasts fora few months, being 
in a low-skilled, poorly paid job is also tolera- 
ble as long as it offers progression into some- 
thing better. 

Education and training opportunities are 
therefore pivotal to this vision ofa competitive 
and just society. For not only can education 
deliver a high-value-added ‘magnet’ econ- 
omy, but it can also solve the problem of 
unemployment. However, it is a mistake for 
nation states to ‘guarantee’ employment, 
because this harbours the same kind of vesti- 
gial thinking that led to previous attempts to 
protect uncompetitive firms from interna- 
tional competition; they simply become even 
less competitive. The only way forward is to 


invest in education and training to enable 
workers to become fully employable. In this 
account, social justice inheres in providing all 
individuals with the opportunity to gain 
access to an education that qualifies them fora 
job. Clearly there isa tension here between the 
idea of flexibility and the need to guarantee a 
minimum wage, so protecting labour from 
exploitation. All the indications are that the 
modernizers will err on the side of caution and 
provide what could only be described as min- 
imal protection. In the end, the difference 
between the modernizers and the New Right 
on this issue may be marginal; although, as we 
shall see, there are good economic reasons 
why adequate social protection is desirable. 

There are several features of the moderniz- 
ers’ account with which we concur, including 
the need to introduce a version of ‘producer’ 
capitalism; but as a strategic policy for educa- 
tion and economic development it is flawed. 
Our purpose in exposing these flaws is to set 
the scene for a more radical and thoroughgo- 
ing debate about education, economy, and 
society in the early decades of the 21st cen- 
tury. Our criticisms cluster around four 
related problems. First, the idea of a high- 
skilled, high-wage, magnet economy; second, 
whether reskilling the nation can solve the 
problem of unemployment; third, whether it 
is correct to assume that income polarization 
isa true reflection of the ‘value’ of skills in the 
global labour market; and finally, the problem 
of how the modernizers propose upgrading 
the quality of human resources so that all are 
granted an equal opportunity to fulfil their 
human potential. 


How Can a High-Skilled, High-Wage, 
‘Magnet’ Economy be Created? 


Their view that the future wealth of nations 
will depend on the exploitation of leading- 
edge technologies, corporate innovation, and 
the upgrading of the quality of human 
resources can hardly be quarrelled with. 
Nations will clearly need to have a competitive 
advantage in at least some of the major indus- 
trial sectors, such as telecommunications, 
electronics, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, and 
automobiles (Porter 1990; Thurow 1993). 
There is also little doubt that this will create a 
significant minority of jobs requiring highly 


skilled workers. However, the problem with 
the modernizers’ account is that they assume 
that highly skilled and well-paid jobs will 
become available to all for at least a period of 
their working lives. Indeed, this is an essential 
tenet of their argument, given that they sug- 
gest that widening inequalities can be over- 
come through upskilling the nation, and that 
full employment remains a realistic goal. In 
other words, the modernizers continue to 
believe that the labour market can act as a 
legitimate mechanism (through the occupa- 
tional division of labour) for resolving the dis- 
tributional question in advanced capitalist 
societies. 

The plausibility of this account hangs on 
the idea that the global auction for jobs and 
enterprise offers the potential for western 
nations to create ‘magnet’ economies of highly 
skilled and well-paid jobs. This is an idea 
which has obvious appeal to a broad political 
constituency. It serves to replenish the spirits 
of those who see the US following Britain ina 
spiral of economic decline after a period of 
global dominance. We are presented with the 
comforting picture of a global economy 
which, although no longer likely to be domi- 
nated by American and European companies, 
ischaracterized by prosperous Western work- 
ers making good incomes through the use of 
their skills, knowledge, and insights. In real- 
ity, however, this characterization represents 
an imperialist throwback to the idea that inno- 
vative ideas remain the preserve of the 
advanced western nations (with the possible 
exception of Japan). Reich, for example, 
assumes that as low-skilled work moves into 
the NICs and third-world economies, Amer- 
ica, the European EC countries, and Japan 
will be left to fight amongst themselves for the 
high-value-added jobs. The problem with 
this view is that it completely misunderstands 
the nature of the economic strategies now 
being implemented by the Asian Tigers, who 
have already developed economic and human 
Capital infrastructures which are superior to 
those of many western countries (Ashton and 
Sung 1994). This is partly reflected in the 
international convergence in education sys- 
tems, at least in terms of expanding their ter- 
tary sectors. Therefore, whilst we should not 
tule out the possibility that MNCs (Multina- 
tional Corporations), when making inward 
and outward investment decisions, will judge 
the quality of human resources to be superior 
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in particular countries, it is extremely unlikely 
that a small number of nations will become 
‘magnets’ for high-skilled, high-waged work. 

They have also overestimated the extent to 
which even the most successful modern 
economies depend on the mass employment 
of highly skilled workers. Indeed, an unin- 
tended consequence of the massive expansion 
of tertiary education may be to create a sub- 
stantial wastage of talent amongst college and 
university graduates unable to find a demand 
for their skills, knowledge, and insights. This 
new ‘wastage of talent’ is likely to be especially 
acute in countries which have pursued the 
neo-Fordist trajectory of labour-market 
deregulation, corporate downsizing, and the 
growth of temporary, casual, and insecure 
work, conditions which are hardly conducive 
to the production of high-quality jobs distin- 
guished by worker autonomy and cognitive 
complexity. 

The difficulty for the modernizers is that by 
concentrating on the question of skill forma- 
tion rather than on the way skills are linked to 
the trajectory of economic development, they 
obscure some of the fundamental problems 
relating to educated labour. Piore (1990), for 
example, has argued that where labour- 
market regulation is weak, there is no incen- 
tive for employers to inyest and use the new 
technology in a way which raises the value 
added and the quality of work. Rather, weak 
labour-market regulation leads to a vicious 
circle whereby profit is extracted through 
sweatshop labour, low wages, and low pro- 
ductivity. In effect, what regulated labour 
markets do is to create an incentive for entre- 
preneurs to invest in capital-intensive forms 
of production in order to generate the high- 
value-added to pay for the wage levels set by 
regulated labour markets (Sengenberger and 
Wilkinson 1995). If Piore is correct, then we 
would expect the patterns of future work to 
develop along different trajectories depend- 
ing on the degree to which their labour mar- 
ketsare regulated. While projections of labour 
supply and occupational change need to be 
viewed with some scepticism, the recent 
OECD (1994) report on this subject certainly 
supports Piore’s position when the United 
States is compared with Holland. On all 
indices of social protection and labour-market 
regulation, Holland provides an example of 
far greater social protection for workers, yet 
the vast majority of new jobs being created 
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could be classified as *skilled' (OECD 1994). 
In the United States approximately half the 
jobs being created were in service occupations 
requiring little formal training. The lesson 
here is obvious: the route to a high-value- 
added economy must involve an analysis of 
factors affecting the demand for educated 
labour. The implicit assumption, harboured 
by the modernizers, that through investing in 
the employability of workers employers will 
automatically recognize this potential and 
invest in upgrading the quality of their human 
resources is clearly naive.’ The historical 
record in both America and Britain shows that 
while there are firms that recognize invest- 
ment in people to be vital tothe medium-term 
success of their companies, there are many 
others who equally recognize that fat profits 
can still be made off the backs of semi-skilled 
and unskilled, low-waged workers. Equally, 
the idea that western nations can compensate 
for the failings of local employers by attracting 
inward investment from blue-chip MNCs is 
clearly not going to be sufficient to move from 
a neo-Fordist to a post-Fordist economy. 
Therefore, there seems little doubt that 
although in some important respects the mod- 
ernizers will succeed in producing some 
improvement in the quality of employment 
opportunities, they will not achieve the goals 
of post-Fordist development because invest- 
ment in education and training as the focal 
point of their policy will not lead to the cre- 
ation of a high-skill, high-wage economy. 


Can Reskilling the Nation Solve the 
Problem of Unemployment? 


The focus on employability rather than 
employment also leaves the modernizers 
accused of failing to offer a realistic return to 
full employment. Indeed, the high-skill, 
high-wage route may be pursued at the price 
of high unemployment. This is because neo- 
classical economists argue that labour-market 
deregulation is the only way to solve unem- 
ployment. The theory is that the regulation of 
the labour market favoured by the moderniz- 
ers bids up the price of those in work and dis- 
courages employers. from taking on more 
workers. With deregulation the price of 
labour would fall and employers would ‘buy’ 
more workers. The debate over labour-mar- 
ket deregulation has given rise to the view that 


all advanced societies are now on the horns of 
a dilemma regarding unemployment. Either 
labour markets are deregulated, as in Amer- 
ica, where official unemployment is below 5 
per cent but where there is extensive poverty 
because wages at the bottom end of the labour 
market are insufficient to live off, or they are 
more regulated, as in the producer-capitalist 
route pursued by Germany, where unem- 
ploymentis higher, but so is the compensation 
paid to the unemployed (European Commis- 
sion 1993; Freeman 1995). The problem this 
poses to the modernizers is that, on the one 
hand, a majority of workers can expect good- 
quality jobs and a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, but that, on the other, the polarization of 
market incomes avoided by the producer-cap- 
italist route is reproduced between those in 
work and those unemployed. The divisions in 
society remain, but their sources is different. 

Unemployment at the low levels achieved 
during the postwar period was historically 
unique, depending on a contingent set of cir- 
cumstances (Ormerod 1994). Attempting to 
create similar circumstances for the early part 
of the 21st century is likely to prove impossi- 
ble, something of a political hoax perpetrated 
by political parties who promise it or some- 
thing close to it. It is, perhaps, for this reason 
that the modernizers translate full employ- 
ment into full employability, thereby throw- 
ing the onus on the individual to find a job. 

If we examine the profiles of several OECD 
countries, there are two striking observations 
that can be made. Firstly, Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) has been divorced from 
employment in the past 20 years, just as 
growth has not led to a shared prosperity dur- 
ing the same period. In Spain the economy 
grew by 93 per cent between 1970 and 1992, 
and 2 per cent of its jobs were lost (Financial 
Times, 2 Oct. 1993). This is in stark contrast to 
the postwar period, when both incomes and 
jobs were linked to economic growth. Growth 
delivered an even rise in income for all occu- 
pational groups. Secondly, the trajectories 
taken by OECD countries in terms of their 
main indicators, inflation, growth, and bal- 
ance of payments, vary dramatically, yet 
unemployment remains around or above 7 per 
cent, according to official statistics, for every 
country with the exception of America and 
Japan. This includes countries with high lev- 
els of growth such as Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia.’ 


What appears to have happened in the past 
25 years is that a set of economic and social 
forces have pushed the lower limit of unem- 
ployment up substantially from an OECD 
average well below 5 per cent in the postwar 
period to an average well above 7 per cent. 
Clearly the oil-price hikes of the early 1970s 
had much to do with the initial jump in unem- 
ployment, but since thena series of contingent 
factors have conspired to lock unemployment 
in at this high level. The introduction of new 
technology which has enabled machines to 
replace workers could have had a significant 
impact on unemployment for both blue- and 
white-collar workers, as the jobless growth in 

in suggests. Similarly, the number of 
llar jobs lost to the developing nations 
has added to the problem (Wood 1994). How- 
ever, these factors have to be placed within the 
wider context of economic regulation in rela- 
tion to the global economy. It is worth noting 
that current economic orthodoxy ensures that 
interest rates rise with economic growth, 
thereby potentially choking off further invest- 
ment in productive capacity, and hence 
employment. It may also reduce demand, 
especially in countries like America and 
Britain with a high proportion of families with 
Mortgages. 

_ Therearetwo mutually consistent explana- 
tions for the link between rising interest rates 
and growth. The first is that in a deregulated 
global finance market there is a shortage of 
investment funds, especially at times of 
growth. After all, with the potential to invest 
in developing nations as well as the developed 
nations, the competition for investment has 
Increased dramatically. Moreover, in a global 
economy the business cycles of the developed 
and developing nations are likely to be more 
synchronized, so that an upturn in the global 
€conomy is likely to bemetby a global demand 
for increased investment (Rowthorn 1995). 
The second is that, within nations, the key 
Instrument for the control of inflation is inter- 
est rates. As economies overheat, interest 
Tates are raised by central banks to choke off 
demand. The use of interest rates is claimed to 
be successful in controlling inflation in a way 
in which other measures tried in the 1970s and 

980s, incomes policies and control of the 
money supply, were not. Again, however, we 
Should note the role of the new global econ- 
omy in defining the control on inflation as a 
key element in any successful national com- 
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petitive strategy. If inflation in any one coun- 
try rises to appreciably higher levels than in 
competitor countries, its goods are likely to be 
priced out of the market: hence the signifi- 
cance accorded to the control of inflation in a 
global economy. But the cost of using interest 
rates to this end is that economies are perma- 
nently run under capacity (ILO 1995: 163). 
The rise in interest rates simply chokes off 
demand before it can appreciably affect 
unemployment levels. 

More recently, studies have argued that it is 
declining economic growth (and hence 
demand) among the OECD countries since 
1973 which is the fundamental cause of unem- 
ployment (ILO 1995; Eatwell 1995). While 
the trend is that economic growth in all 
OECD countries has declined (ILO 1995: 
133) it is unclear whether raising levels to 
those in the period between 1960 and 1973 
would have the same impact on unemploy- 
ment now as it did then, as the examples of 
Australia and Canada show. The problem is 
that in a global economy, growth may be 
achieved through exports and the benefits of 
growth spent on imports rather than home- 
produced goods. Whereas in the postwar 
Fordist economies a rise in demand would 
percolate through the economy, thereby cre- 
ating jobs, a rise in demand now may simply 
create jobs in some other part of the world. 
This may be especially so in countries where 
increases in incomes are accruing to the 
wealthy who spend their money on luxury 
goods from overseas. 

The alternative to this macroanalysis of the 
causes of unemployment is the microanalysis 
of some neo-classical economists, who argue 
that it is labour-market rigidities, of the kind 
discussed above, especially the power of trade 
unions and highly regulated labour markets, 
which cause unemployment and sustain infla- 
tion. Thereare two elements to their explana- 
tion. The first is that these rigidities bid up the 
price of labour and maintain it ata level higher 
than desirable, to clear the labour market of 
the unemployed. The second is that they 
allow the ‘insiders’ who are employed to bid 
up their wages even when others are unem- 
ployed (Lindbeck and Snower 1986). There 
are two problems with this theory. Firstly, 
there appears to be no strong relationship 
between the degree of social protection, 
labour-market regulation, and unemploy- 
ment, with the exception of America 
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(although see Freeman 1995). Historically the 
lowest levels of unemployment, from 1950 to 
1973, have been associated with the highest 
levels of social protection and labour-market 
regulation, while the present period repre- 
sents one of the lowest levels of protection and 
regulation and the highest levels of unem- 
ployment. Moreover, even within the current 
period, differences between nations relating 
to regulation, protection, and economic per- 
formance hardly bear out this thesis. For 
example, the UK has one of the lowest levels 
of labour protection in the OECD and an 
unemployment rate of 8.4 per cent (OECD 
1994: 155). In contrast Holland, which has an 
above-average level of protection and regula- 
tion, has an unemployment rate of 7.3 per 
cent. Moreover, their inflation rates are not 
substantially different. Britain has had an 
annual rate of 2.4 per cent in the past year, and 
Holland 3 per cent. Secondly, where labour 
markets have been deregulated, it is doubtful 
whether they have genuinely achieved the 
benefits that appear to have resulted. For 
example, poverty amongst those on low wages 
in the United States is high, and it has been 
argued that there is a de facto policy of incar- 
ceration of the unemployed (Freeman 1995). 
Overall, it seems extremely unlikely that 
the problem of unemployment can be solved 
by any of the conventional remedies, and to 
pretend otherwise merely holds out false 
promises to a generation of unemployed. The 
New Right solution was to price people back 
into jobs. The modernizers’ solution is to cre- 
ate a high-skill, high-wage, ‘magnet’ econ- 
omy. Neither solution is adequate. The New 
Right solution manifestly has not worked and 
it threatens a new cycle of low-wage job cre- 
ation. The modernizers, whilst having a more 
sustainable approach to global economic com- 
petition, have no answer to unemployment. 
Therefore, the most important conclusion to 
be drawn from this discussion is that the mod- 
ernizers lack an adequate account of how all 
will share in the future prosperity accrued 
from investment in education and national 
economic growth. Unemployment will 
remain a structural feature of Western soci- 
eties, and the ‘distributional’ question 
(Hirsch 1977), temporarily solved. under 
Fordism through full employment and the 
even spread of the fruits of growth across the 
Occupational structure, must now be 
addressed by the modernizers. Consequently, 


weargue elsewhere (Brown and Lauder forth- 
coming) that the distributional problem can 
only be remedied by the introduction of a 
‘basic income’ (Parijs 1992) and that occupa- 
tional opportunities will have to be shared. 
Moreover, the question of unemployment is 
not only one of social justice, but one of eco- 
nomic efficiency. If the economic fate of 
nationsincreasingly depends upon the quality 
of their human resources, it will not be possi- 
ble to write offa large minority of the popula- 
tion to an ‘underclass’ existence. Indeed, the 
issue of long-term unemployment is part of a 
wider problem of social and economic polar- 
ization. Therefore, we need to examine the 
modernizers’ account of skill and income 
polarization before asking how those people 
living in poverty are going to acquire the 
appropriate skills to get high-skilled, high- 
waged jobs, when research has demonstrated 
that social deprivation has a profoundly nega- 
tive impact on academic performance. 


Does Income Polarization Reflect the 
‘Value’ of Skills, Knowledge, and 
Insights in the Global Labour Market? 


Considerable doubt must be cast on the way 
the modernizers have understood the ‘high 
skill equals high wage’ equation. This is 
important to our discussion because growing 
income inequalities are seen to reflect individ- 
ual differences in the quality of their ‘human 
capital’. Here their argumentis based on trend 
data which shows a widening of income 
inequalities, in which there has been a dra- 
matic increase in both America and Britain 
since the late 1970s. Such evidence is taken to 
reflect the relative abilities of workers to trade 
their knowledge, skills, and insights on the 
global labour market. According to the mod- 
ernizers, as low-skilled jobs have been lost to 
developing economies with cheaper labour, 
the wages of less skilled workers in the West 
have declined. By the same token, in the new 
competitive conditions described above, 
those workers who have the skills, knowledge, 
and insights that can contribute to ‘value 
added’ research, production, consultancy, or 
service delivery in the global labour market 
have witnessed an increase in their remunera- 
tion. Hence analysis and remedy are closely 
related in the modernizers’ account: if so 


many workers are in low-paying jobs or unem- 
ployed because they lack skills, the solution is 
to give them the skills. It’s an appealing analy- 
sis, but at best it is based ona partial truth. 

Ifincreasing income polarization wasa con- 

sequence of the neutral operation of the global 
economy we should find the same trend in all 
the advanced economies. However, the evi- 
dence suggests that the increasing polariza- 
tion in income is far more pronounced in 
America and Britain than in any other OECD 
country (Gardiner 1993: 14; Hills 1995). In 
Germany there has actually been a decline in 
income differentials (OECD 1993). 
_ It could also be expected that if the 
increased dispersion of income was a result 
of the changing cognitive and skill demands of 
work, then nations with the highest levels of 
technology and investment in research and 
development would lead the table of income 
inequalities. Yet the evidence that does exist 
Suggests quite the opposite. Wood (1994) 
notes that ‘Japan and Sweden are leaders in 
applying new technology, while the USA and 
UK are laggards’ (p. 281). He also notes that 
the work of Patel and Pavitt (1991) suggests 
that civilian research and development as a 
proportion of GDP in the 1980s was higher in 
Sweden and Japan than in the USA and the 
UK. Equally, in terms of patenting in the 
USA, Germany, which experienced declining 
inequalities of income during this period, 
greatly outperformed the UK. 

One conclusion to be drawn from these 
considerations is that rather than the returns 
toskill becoming more responsive to the oper- 
ation of the global auction, the relationship 
between skilland income is less direct than the 
modernizers assume. The reason for this is 
that the relationship between income and 
skills is always mediated by cultural, political, 
and societal factors. This is of course obvious 
When unpaid child care, undertaken primarily 

Y Women, is taken into consideration. More- 
Over, despite its use in the current debate 
about income inequalities and economic per- 
formance, it has proved extremely difficult to 
arrive at an agreed definition of skill, which 
explains why studies comparing labour mar- 
kets in neighbouring countries like Germany 
and France show that the process of training, 
Career progression, and reward for skills is 
intricate, subtle, and substantially different in 
the two countries (Maurice et al. 1986). 
Another study (Dore 1987) has highlighted 
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differences in the way rewards are distributed 
for work in America as opposed to Japan. In 
America it is assumed by neo-classical econo- 
mists that there is a direct relationship 
between skill and income. However, Japanese 
industry, the exemplar of producer capital- 
ism, has not organized the relationship 
between skill and income in this way, but has 
based income on loyalty to the company and 
length of service rather than on ‘skill’ in any 
pristine sense. As Dore has noted, in Japan 
thereis a remarkable ‘lack of consciousness of 
the market price of a skill’ (p. 30). This being 
the case, it could be expected that even if the 
polarization of income in America was a 
responseto the changing demand for skill, this 
would not be the case in Japan. A further 
glance at the OECD (1993) data also tells us 
that while there has been some widening of 
income differentials in Japan, it does not 
reflect the polarization characteristic of the 
United States and Britain. 

What this evidence suggests is that the 
modernizer's assumption that by raising skill 
levels there will bea commensurate increase in 
income regulated through the global labour 
market is clearly incorrect. The answer is to be 
found not in the neutral operation of the 
globallabour market, as Reich and others have 
suggested, but in the way the United States 
and Britain have responded to global economic 
conditions. This response, like the global 
economy itself, has been shaped by the New 
Right political projects of Reagan and 
Thatcher (Marchak 1991). Although the 
debate over what is distinctive about America 
and Britain takes us beyond the confines of 
this paper, the polarization in income can be 
explained more convincingly in terms of dif- 
ferences in labour-market power than in 
returns to skills (although they are not mutu- 
ally exclusive). A major consequence of mar- 
ket deregulation has been to enhance the 
power of ‘core’ workers in downsized organi- 
sations. This is supported by the fact that the 
most dramatic changes in income distribution 
are to be found at either end of the income 
parade. What income polarization in the US 
and UK also reveals is the way in which the 
‘casino’ economies of these countries in the 
1980s enabled company executive and senior 
managers, along with those who worked in the 
financial markets, to engage in ‘wealth extrac- 
tion’ rather than the development of sustain- 
able forms of ‘wealth creation’ (Lazonick 
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1993). This largely explains why a study 
reported by Bound and Johnson (1995) found 
that in America a large part of the increase in 
thereturns toa university degree was due toan 
increased premium put to use in the business 
and law fields. The wages of computer spe- 
cialists and engineers actually fell relative to 
high school graduates. 

But if the rising incomes of the work-rich is 
explicable in terms of ‘paper entrepreneurial- 
ism’ (Reich 1984) and corporate restructur- 
ing, can the decline in the wages of the 
unskilled be explained in terms of the neutral 
operation of the global economy? In address- 
ing this question there is the problem of mea- 
suring the extent to which semi-and unskilled 
work have been transplanted to the develop- 
ing nations. One estimate is that up to 1990 
changes in trade with the South has reduced 
the demand for unskilled relative to skilled 
labour in the North by approximately 20 per 
cent (Wood 1994: 11). However, itis not only 
that industrial blue-collar jobs were lost, but 
that the perennial threat of relocation to 
developing world countries ensured that 
wages were depressed for remaining unskilled 
workers. It is of course hard to measure the 
degree to which this threat has been material 
in keeping down wages. Nevertheless, it is 
worth noting that there is little correlation 
between manufacturing competitiveness and 
low wages. In the most successful industrial 
economies, Germany and Japan, manufactur- 
ing wages are higher than anywhere else. 
However, New Right governments in Amer- 
ica and Britain took the ‘lesson’ to heart and 
helped to drive down wages by labour-market 
deregulation. Estimates for the UK (Gosling 
and Machin 1993) and the USA (Blackburn, 
Bloom, and Freeman 1990), for instance, cal- 
culate that the decline in unionization in the 
1980s accounts for 20 per cent of the increase 
in wage inequality. In addition, making it eas- 
ier to hire and fire workers enabled companies 
to achieve numerical flexibility in their wages 
bills (Atkinson 1985). At times of economic 
boom workers could be hired, while in times 
of downturn they could be fired. In Britain, 
for example, in the last three months of 1994, 
74,120 full-time jobs disappeared and 173,941 
part-time jobs were created. This is a clear 

example of how to organize a labour market 
for short-term expedience, but it also suggests 
that companies have externalized not only 
the risks associated with unstable market 
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conditions but also their labour costs, espe- 
cially among low-skilled workers. In such cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to see how the 
modernizers can resolve the problem of 
widening income inequalities when they are 
judged to reflect the neutral operation of the 
global economy. 

Indeed, high levels of income inequalities 
are interpreted by the modernizers as a reflec- 
tion of educational and corporate inefficiency 
in a global labour-market which can only be 
narrowed through investment in education 
and training. If inequalities persist it is 
because the latter are failing to upgrade the 
quality of human resources. With respect to 
national systems of education, inequalities 
become a useful measure of their effective- 
ness. However, this raises a set of questions 
and problems for the modernizers with 
respect to the social conditions under which 
education can achieve greater equality of 
opportunity and higher levels of educational 
achievement for all. It is to this fourth prob- 
lem that we now turn. 


How can the Quality of Human 
Resources be Upgraded where All are 
Granted an Equal Opportunity to Fulfil 
their Human Potential? 


In answering this question the modernizers 
recognize that the wealth of nations depends 
upon upgrading the quality of human 
resources. They recognize that ways must be 
found to develop the full potential of a much 
larger proportion of the population than pre- 
vailed in the Fordist era. They point to the 
need to widen access to tertiary education and 
to create the institutional framework neces- 
sary to offer lifelong learning to all. They 
also recognize a need to improve overall edu- 
cational standards as American and British 
students appear to be falling behind in inter- 
national comparative tests. A national com- 
mitment to investment in the ‘employability’ 
of present and future workers is understood 
by the modernizers to represent a new social 
contract between the individual and the state, 
given that such investment is viewed asa con- 
dition for economic efficiency and social jus- 
tice. However, their interpretation of how 
equity and efficiency are to be achieved in the 
global economyis politically impoverished. In 


part, this is because the question of equity has 
been subsumed within a debate about how to 
upgrade the overall quality of education and 
training systems based on an assumption that 
domestic inequalities of opportunity are 
largely irrelevant if a nation can win a compet- 
itive advantage in the global knowledge wars, 
permitting all to compete for high-skilled, 
high-waged jobs. Therefore, the old national 
competition for a livelihood, based on the 
principles of meritocratic competition, is of 
far less importance than that of how to 
upgrade the quality of the education system as 
a whole. Again we find the idea of a high-skill, 
high-wage, magnet economy used to extract 
the political sting from questions of social and 
educational inequalities. 

The reality is that questions of social justice 
cannot be resolved through the operation of 
the global labour market. Indeed, if the cre- 
ation of a post-Fordist economy depends on a 
general upgrading of the skills of the labour 
force, tackling the problem of domestic 
inequalities in income and opportunities has 
become more rather than less important with 
economic globalization. There are at least two 
related reasons for this. Firstly, the use of edu- 
cation and training institutions to raise techni- 
cal standards for all does not resolve the 
question of ‘positional’ advantage (Hirsch 
1977). In other words, access to élite schools, 
colleges, and universities, along with the cre- 
dentials they bestow, remains a key factor in 
determining labour-market power. In addi- 
tion, if our analysis of income inequalities is 
Correct, labour-market power has, if any- 
thing, become more important as a result of 
Corporate restructuring and the decline of 
graduate careers (Brown and Scase 1994). 
Therefore, the question of social justice will 
Continue to depend on how individual nation 
states frame the competition for a livelihood. 

The question of positional competition has 
also become more important because there 
has been a change in the nature of educational 
selection. Today the institutional expression 
ofa commitment to meritocratic competition 
in education has been suffocated under the 
grip of the New Right. A commitment to a 
unified System of schooling within which stu- 
dents will be educated according to ability and 
effort has been abandoned in favour of con- 
Sumer sovereignty based on parental ‘choice’ 
and à system of education based on market 
Principles. A consequence of this change in 
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theorganization of educational selection from 
that based on ‘merit’ to the ‘market’ (Brown 
1995) is that, as argued above, it serves to 
encourage the creation of underfunded sink 
schools for the poor and havens of ‘excellence’ 
for the rich. Therefore, the school system in 
both America and Britain no longer reflects a 
commitment to open competition, but shows 
gross inequalities in educational provision, 
opportunities, and life chances. In Washing- 
ton the wealthy are queuing up to pay as much 
as $12,000 a year to send their five-year-old 
children to private schools whilst Washington 
DCisvirtually bankruptand severe cuts to the 
educational budget are inevitable. 

Therefore, although equality of opportu- 
nity is recognized as a condition of economic 
efficiency, the modernizers have effectively 
avoided perhaps the most important question 
to confront the Left at the end ofthe twentieth 
century, of how to organize the competition 
for a livelihood in such a way that a genuinely 
equal opportunity is available to all. Avoiding 
the positional problem by appeals to the need 
to raise educational standards for all in the 
global market not only fails to address this 
question, but also offers little insight into how 
the foundations for social solidarity —upon 
which the institutional expression of merito- 
cratic competition rests—are to be rebuilt. 
Indeed, their focus on increasing the ‘employ- 
ability’ of workers reinforces a sense of the 
insecure nature of work at the end of the twen- 
tieth century (Newman 1993; Peterson 1994). 
It encourages people to constantly watch their 
backs and to put their child first in the educa- 
tional and labour-market jungle. Without an 
adequate foundation for material and social 
security, the emphasis on enhanced employa- 
bility within a culture of competitive individ- 
ualism becomes translated into the Hobbesian 
condition of ‘all against all’. When education 
becomes a positional good and where the 
stakes are forever increasing in terms of 
income, life-chances, and social status, pow- 
erful individuals and groups will seek to max- 
imize their resources to ensure that they have 
a stake in the game by whatever means." 
Therefore, how the state intervenes to regu- 
late this competition in a way which reduces 
the inequalities of those trapped in lower 
socio-economic groups must be addressed, 
not only asa matter of economic efficiency but 
also for reasons of social justice in a post- 
Fordist economy. 
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The relationship between equity and effi- 
ciency at the end of the twentieth century does 
not only rest on the reassertion of meritocratic 
competition in education, butona recognition 
that the wealth of the nation’s human 
resources is inversely related to social inequal- 
ities, especially in income and opportunity. 
Therefore, narrowing such inequalities is 
likely to be a cost-effective way of investing in 
human capital, which in turn should lead to 
improvements in economic efficiency. Hence, 
we would predict that the polarization of 
income in nations like the United States and 
Britain during the 1980s will have led to a 
wider dispersal of educational achievement 
than in nations with little or no widening of 
incomes. We are currently analyzing the com- 
parative evidence in order to examine the 
hypothesis that relative deprivation has an 
absolute effect on the quality of a nation’s 
human resource (Wilkinson 1994). If our 
hypothesis proves to be supported by the 
empirical evidence, this will come as little 
surprise to sociologists, who have consistently 
found a close relationship between inequality 
and academic performance.” The fact that at 
least a fifth of children in both America and 
Britain now live in poverty is inevitably going 
to have an detrimental impact on the ability of 
these children to respond to educational 
opportunities and to recognize the relevance 
of formal study when living in neighbour- 
hoods with high unemployment, crime, and 
deprivation. Indeed, the importance of equity 
to the question of social learning is graphically 
illustrated in Julius Wilson’s (1987) study of 
the urban underclass in America. He suggests 
that ‘a perceptive ghetto youngster ina neigh- 
bourhood that includes a good number of 
working and professional families may 
observe increasing joblessness and idleness 
but he [sic] may also witness many individuals 
going to and from work; he may sense an 
increase in school dropouts but he can also see 
à connection between education and mean- 
ingful employment" (1987: 56). He goes on to 
argue that the exodus of ‘respectable’ middle- 
and working-class families from the inner- 
city neighbourhoods in the 1970s and 1980s 
removed an important ‘social buffer’ that 
could deflect the full impact of prolonged and 
increasing joblessness, given that the basic 
institutions in the area (churches, schools, 
Stores, recreational facilities, and so on) are 
viable so long as more economically stable and 


secure families remain. Hence, the more 
social groups become isolated from one 
another, the fewer opportunities exist for the 
kind of learning which could offer role models. 
to children other than those created by the 
‘political economy of crack’ (Davis 1990). 

Moreover, the impact of widening social 
inequalities is not restricted to children from 
ghetto or poor backgrounds, but also infects 
the social learning of the wealthier sections of 
the population. In a characteristically percep- 
tive discussion, John Dewey noted that every 
expansive period of social history is marked by 
social trends which serve to ‘eliminate dis- 
tance between peoples and classes previously 
hemmed off from one another’ (1966: 100). At 
times where the opposite happens, the range 
of contacts, ideas, interests, and role-models 
is narrowed. The culture of the privileged 
tends to become ‘sterile, to be turned back to 
feed on itself; their art becomes a showy dis- 
play and artificial; their wealth luxurious; 
their knowledge over-specialized; their man- 
ners fastidious rather than humane’ (Dewey 
1966: 98). 

Hence the modernizers’ assumption that 
inequalities will narrow once there is proper 
investment in education and training fails to 
recognize that the future wealth of nations 
depends upon a fundamental challenge to 
inequalities of power underlying the distribu- 
tion of income and educational opportuni- 
ties. Therefore, the role of the nation state 
must increasingly become one of balancing 
the internal competition for a livelihood with 
a strategy geared towards upgrading the qual- 
ity of education for all through a reduction in 
relative inequalities. Moreover, a commit- 
ment to equality of opportunity is not only 
vital to the life-blood of a high-skill economic 
strategy, but it provides a clear message toall — 
sections of society that they are of equal worth 
and deserve genuine opportunities to fulfil 
their human potential, 


Conclusion 


The increasing importance attached to educa- 
tion in the global economy is not misplaced in 
the sense that nations will increasingly haveto 
define the wealth of nations in terms of the 
quality of human resources among the popu- 
lation. The creation of a post-Fordist econ- 
omy will depend upon an active state involved 


in investment, regulation, and strategic plan- 
ning in the economic infrastructure alongside 
acommitment to skill formation through edu- 
cation and training. We have argued that such 
an economic strategy is necessary because it is 
the best way of creating a social dividend 
which can be used to fund a ‘basic income’ for 
all, given that the ‘distributional’ problem can 
no longer be solved through employment 
within the division of labour. A social wage 
which delivers families from poverty thereby 
becomes an important foundation of a learn- 
ing society, designed to follow the post- 
Fordist trajectory to a globally competitive 
economy and to a socially just society (see 
Brown and Lauder forthcoming). Hence, if 
the potential and limitations of educational 
reform in the creation of a post-Fordist econ- 
omy are to be adequately addressed by the 
modernizers, there is an urgent need for those 
on the Left to grapple with the issues explored 
in this paper. sin 


Notes 


1. This paper develops a number of themes out- 
lined in earlier paj (Brown and Lauder 
1992, 1995). It also serves to clarify our inter- 
pretation of the relationship between educa- 
tion and post-Fordism which has been 
criticized by Avis (1993) and Jones and 
Hatcher (1994). 

Figures from Financial Times Survey *North 
American Business Location’, 19 Oct. 1994. 
Antonio Gramsci (1971) used the term 
Fordism to describe a new system of mass- 
production introduced by the American car 
manufacturer, Henry Ford. Gramsci recog- 
nized that the introduction of mass produc- 
tion also required a new mode of social 
regulation 'suited to the new type of work and 
productive process’ (p. 286). Ford's rise to 
Prominence at the time stemmed from the 
market success of the Model T motor car 
which was launched in 1916. The system of 
mass production enabled him to capture 55 
Per cent of the US market in the early 1920s by 
selling the Model T ata tenth of the price of a 
ro Nace car (Braverman 1974; Murray 
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- As it is more difficult for competitors to mass- 
produce the same goods or to offer customers 
tailored services. See Schumpeter. (1961); 
Collins (1986); Blackwell and Eilon (1991). In 
such companies improvementsin productivity 
depend upon the ‘organic’ integration of 
applied science, technological innovation, 
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free-flow information networks, and high- 
trust relations between management and 
multi-skilled workers. The increasing costs of 
errors, demand for quality control, and for 
multi-skilled workers with a conceptual grasp 
of a large section of the production process or 
office activities has made the specialized divi- 
sion of labour in Fordism a source of organiza- 
tional i iency. 


inefficien: 
. The idea of a ‘Feudal’ shackle is discussed by 


Hirschman (1986). 

Given such a diverse range of publications 
there will inevitably be differences in focus 
and policy emphasis. The extent to which the 
Clinton inistration in America has 
attempted to introduce a viable industrial pol- 
icy has been clearly limited (see Shoch, J. 
(1994), ‘The Politics of the US Industrial Pol- 
icy Debate, 1981-1984 (With a Note on Bill 
Clinton's “Industrial Policy”)’, in D. Kotz, T. 
McDonough, and M. Reich (eds.), Social 
Structures of Accumulation (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press)). 


. ‘They are All Our Children’, speech delivered 


at East Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, 14 
May 1992. The modernizers’ view clearly 
contrasts with the rhetoric, if not the practice, 
of the New Right. There is clearly a tension 
between New Right views regarding the 
expansion of tertiary education and the prac- 
tice of the Conservative Party in the UK, 
where there has been a rapid expansion of ter- 
tiary provision despite the views of influential 
theorists and journalists like Friedman, 
Hayek, and Rees-Mogg, suggesting that it 
is only a small élite that needs a university 
education. It is also worth noting that in terms 
of imagery, the New Right do not present the 
future in terms of a ‘learning society’ but of an 
enterprise culture, in which a few outstanding 
captains of industry and commerce, the Bill 
Gateses and Richard Bransons of this world, 
are féted as the leaders of an economic renais- 
sance. 


. The floor of protective rights for workers as 


envisaged by the modernizers is, for example, 
likely to be too weak to act as an incentive 
to employers to upgrading the quality of 
work opportunities. Moreover, see Kuttner's 
response to Rogers and Streeck (1994). 


. Data compiled from the Independent on Sun- 
10. 


day's economic indicators, 1994—5. 

The question of equality of opportunity needs 
to be addressed head-on, as it is not only 
essential to economic efficiency, but to the 
legitimation of a system of educational and 
occupational selection which is inherently 
stratified in terms of income, status, work- 
styles, and life-styles. In postwar western 
societies the reason why a menial labourer is 
paid $17,000 and a private-sector manager 
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$85,000 was legitimated in terms of the out- 
come of a meritocratic competition based on 
individual ability and effort. The commitment 
to open competition found expression in the 
idea of the mixed-ability high or compre- 
hensive school. There remained deprived 
inner-city districts where children especially 
from African-American and Hispanic back- 
grounds were clearly not getting equality of 
opportunity, but even here ‘head-start’ 
grammes were launched to try to create a level 
playing-field. 

11. Moreover, the exclusion of those in lower 
socio-economic circumstances from decent 
academic provision is compounded by dein- 
dustrialization, which has created a rust belt 
across the heartlands of both America and 
Britain, sometimes destroying vibrant com- 
munities (Bluestone and Harrison 1982). 
Therefore, although the modernizers assume 
greater flexibility in the occupational structure 
as a response to the employment needs of men 
and woman at different stages of their lives, the 
reality seems more likely to lead to intensive 
competition, highly restricted opportunities to 
enter the professional core, and a constant flux 
restricted to jobs which are low-skilled, low- 
waged, and inherently insecure. This outcome 
may well be reinforced by the fact that, as 
employers place a premium on employees with 

appropriate social and interpersonal 
skills alongside their technical know-how, the 
cultural capital of job-seekers assumes greater 
importance. Without the financial and social 
resources required to invest in cultural capital, 
those from poorer backgrounds who are more 
likely to attend less prestigious halls of learning 
will be at a distinct disadvantage (Brown and 
Scase, 1994). 

12. For a discussion of the definition of relative 
deprivation and poverty see Townsend, P. 
(1993), The International Analysis of Poverty 

(New York: Harvester/Wheatsheaf) 
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The New Knowledge Work 


Stanley Aronowitz and William De Fazio 


Overview 


In 1992 the long-term shifts in the nature of 
paid work became painfully visible not only to 
industrial workers and those with technical, 
professional, and managerial credentials and 
job experience but also to the public. During 
the year, ‘corporate giants like General 
Motors and IBM announced plans to shed 
tens of thousands of workers’ (Lohn 1993). 
General Motors, which at first said it would 
close twenty-one U.S. plants by 1995, soon 
disclaimed any definite limit to the number of 
either plant closings or firings and admitted 
thenumbers of jobs lost might climb above the 
predicted 70,000, even if the recession led to 
increased car sales. IBM, which initially 
shayed about 25,000 blue- and white-collar 
employees, soon increased its estimates to 
Possibly 60,000, in effect reversing the com- 
pany's historic policy of no layoffs. Citing eco- 
nomic conditions, Boeing, the world’s largest 
airplane producer, and Hughes Aircraft, a 
Major parts manufacturer, were poised for 
substantial cuts in their well-paid workforces. 
In 1991 and 1992 major retailers, including 
Sears, either shut down stores or drastically 
cut the number of employees; in late January 
Eds Sears announced it was letting about 
0,000 employees go. The examples could be 
multiplied. Millions, worldwide, were losing 
cir jobs in the industrialized West and Asia. 
omelessness was and is growing. 

Also in 1992, twelve years of a Republican 
national administration came to an end. Pres- 
idential candidate Bill Clinton successfully 
made the economy the central issue, eradicat- 
ing the seemingly unassailable popularity 


President George Bush won during the brief 
Gulf War of the previous year. Among the 
keystones of his campaign, Clinton promised 
federal action to create new jobs through both 
direct investment in roads and mass transit 
andatax credit to encourage business to invest 
in machinery and plants. Did this signal a 
return to presumably antiquated Keynesian 
policies and fiscal policies to encourage pri- 
vate investment? An important part of Clin- 
ton's approach to recovery was more money 
for education and stepped-up training and 
retraining programs, the assumption of which 
is that development of ‘human capital’ was a 
long ignored but important component of the 
growth of a technologically advanced econ- 
omy,' According to this argument, a poor 
edudktional system and inadequate appren- 
ticeship and retraining programs would 
inevitably result in a competitive disadvan- 
tage for the United States in an increasingly 
competitive global economy. 

The peculiar feature of the latest economic 
recovery is that while the economic indicators 
were turning up, prospects for good jobs were 
turning down. Even before Clinton took 
office, the trend toward more low-paid, tem- 
porary, benefit-free blue- and white-collar 
jobs and fewer decent permanent factory and 
office jobs called into question many of the 
underlying assumptions of his campaign. For 
if good jobs were disappearing as fast as 
‘unstable and mediocre” jobs were being cre- 
ated, more education and training geared to a 
shrinking market for professional and techni- 
cal labor might lead nowhere for many who 
bought the promise. As in many manufactur- 
ing sectors, labor-displacing technological 
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change has reached the construction industry. 
Unless public and private investment is 
specifically geared to hiring labor rather than 
purchasing giant earth-moving machines, for 
example—which would imply changing a tax 
structure that permits write-offs for technol- 
ogy investments—it seems dubious that Clin- 
ton’s plan to plow $20 billion a year into 
infrastructure could result in a significant net 
employment gain even as it generated orders 
for more labor-saving equipment. Machine 
tool and electrical equipment industries are 
leaders in the use of computer-mediated labor 
processes. Labor-saving technologies com- 
bined with organizational changes (such as 
mergers, acquisitions, divestitures, and con- 
solidation of production in fewer plants, a cost 
saving made possible by the technology) yield 
few new jobs. 

The central contention of this book lies 
somewhere between common sense and new 
knowledge. We discuss what should already 
be evident to all but those either suffering the 
political constraints of policy or still in the 
thrall of the American ideology and blind 
belief in the ineluctability of social mobility 
and prosperity in the American system. The 
two-are linked: no politician who aspires to 
power may violate the unwritten rule that the 
United States is the Great Exception to the 
general law that class and other forms of social 
mobility are restricted for the overwhelming 
majority of the population. Our first argu- 
ment—that the Western dream of upward 
mobility has died and it is time to give ita 
respectful funeral—may have at long last 
seeped into the bones of most Americans, 
even the most optimistic economist. 

The dream has died because the scientific- 
technological revolution of our time, which is 
not confined to new electronic processes but 
also affects organizational changes in the 
structure of corporations, has fundamentally 
altered the forms of work, skill, and occupa- 
tion. The whole notion of tradition and iden- 
tity of persons with their work has been 
radically changed. 

Scientific and technological innovation is, 
for the most part, no longer episodic. Techno- 
logical change has been routinized. Not only 
has abstract knowledge come to the center of 
the world’s political economy, but there is also 
a tendency to produce and trade in symbolic 
significations rather than concrete products, 
Today, knowledge rather than traditional skill 


is the main productive force. The revolution 
has widened the gap between intellectual, 
technical, and manual labor, between a rela- 
tively small number of jobs that, owing to 
technological complexity, require more 
knowledge and a much larger number that 
require less; as the mass of jobs are ‘deskilled,’ 
there is a resultant redefinition of occupa- 
tional categories that reflects the changes in 
the nature of jobs. As these transformations 
sweep the world, older conceptions of class, 
gender, and ethnicity are called into question. 
For example, on the New York waterfront, 
until 1970 the nation’s largest, Italians and 
blacks dominated the Brooklyn docks and the 
Irish and Eastern Europeans worked the 
Manhattan piers. Today, not only are the 
docks as sites of shipping vanishing, the work- 
ersare gone as well. For those who remain, the 
traditional occupation of longshoreman— 
dangerous, but highly skilled—has given way, 
as a result of containerization of the entire 
process, to a shrunken workforce that pos- 
sesses knowledge but not the old skills (De 
Fazio 1985). . .. 

As jobs have changed, so have the signifi- 
cance and duration of joblessness. Partial and 
permanent unemployment, except during the 
two great world depressions (1893-1898 and 
1929-1939) largely episodic and subject to 
short-term economic contingencies, has 
increasingly become a mode of life for larger 
segments of the populations not only of less 
industrially developed countries, but for 
those in ‘advanced’ industrial societies as well. 
Many who are classified in official statistics as 
‘employed’ actually work at casual and part- 
time jobs, the number of which has grown dra- 
matically over the past fifteen years. This 
phenomenon, once confined to freelance writ- 
ers and artists, laborers and clerical workers, 
today cuts across all occupations, including 
the professions. Even the once buoyant ‘new’ 
profession of computer programmer is 
already showing signs of age after barely a 
quarter of a century. The shape of things to 
come as well as those already in existence sig- 
nals the emerging proletarianization of work 
atevery level below top managementand a rel- 
atively few scientific and technical occupa- 
tions, 

Atthe same time, because of the permanent 
character of job cuts starting in the 1970s and 
glaringly visible after 1989, the latest reces- 
sion has finally and irrevocably vitiated the 


traditional idea that the unemployed are an 
‘industrial reserve army’ awaiting the next 
phase of economic expansion. Of course, 
some laid-off workers, especially in union 
workplaces, will be recalled when the ex 
sion, however sluggish, resumes. Even if one 
stubbornly clings to the notion of a reserve 
army, one cannot help but note that its sol- 
diers in the main now occupy the part-time 
and temporary positions that appear to have 
replaced the well-paid full-time jobs. 

Because of these changes, the ‘meaning’ (in 
the survival, psychological, and cultural 
senses) of work—occupations and profes- 
sions—as forms of life is in crisis. If the ten- 
dencies of the economy and the culture point 
tothe conclusion that work is no longer signif- 
icant in the formation of the self, one of the 
crucial questions of our time is what, if any- 
thing, can replace it. When layers of quali- 
fied —to say nothing of mass—labor are made 
redundant, obsolete, irrelevant, what, after 
five centuries during which work remained a, 
perhaps the, Western cultural ideal, can we 
mean by the ‘self’? Have we reached a large 
historical watershed, a climacteric that will be 
as devastating as natural climacterics of the 
past that destroyed whole species? 

Some of these new epochal issues have been 
spurred by a massive shift in the character of 
corporate organization. Beginning in the 
1970s much of the vertical structure of the 
largest corporations began to be dismantled. 
New kinds of robber barons appeared; among 
them, Bernard Cornfeld and James Ling were 
perhaps the most prominent pioneers in the 
creation of the new horizontal corporate orga- 
nizational forms we now call conglomerates. 
Ling's empire, for example, spanned ai 
steel, and banking. Textron, oncea prominent 
textile producer, completely divested itself of 
this product as its business expanded to many 
different sectors. U.S. Steel became so diver- 
sified that it replaced stee/ with X in its name 
shortly after it bought Marathon Oil in 1980. 
And Jones and Laughlin, a venerable steel 
firm, became only one entry in Ling’s once 
vast portfolio of unconnected businesses. 

very television watcher knows that Pepsi- 

la has gone far beyond producing soft 

drinks to operating a wide array of retail food 

Services; by the 1980s it owned Pizza Hut and 
Several other major fast-food chains. 

New forms of organization such as mergers 
and acquisitions, which have intensified cen- 
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tralized ownership but also decentralized pro- 
duction and brought on the shedding of whole 
sections of the largest corporations, have 
spelled the end of the paternalistic bureau- 
cracy that emerged in many corporations in 
the wake of industrialization and, especially, 
the rise of the labor movement in the twenti- 
eth century. 

Large corporations such as IBM and 
Kodak, for example, have reversed historic 
no-layoffs policies that were forged during the 
wave of 1930s labor organization as a means of 
keeping the unions out. Equally important, 
layoffs as a mode of cost cutting have been 
expanded to include clerical, technical, and 
managerial employees, categories tradition- 
ally considered part of the cadre of the corpo- 
rate bureaucracies and therefore exempt from 
employment-threatening market fluctua- 
tions. The turnover of ownership and control 
of even the largest corporations combined 
with technological changes undermines the 
very concept of job security. The idea of a life- 
time job is in question, even in the once secure 
bastions of universities and government 
bureaucracies. Thus, the historic bargain 
between service workers and their employers, 
in which employees accepted relatively low 
wages and salaries in return for security, has, 
under pressure of dropping profit margins 
anda new ideology of corporate ‘downsizing,’ 
been abrogated. 

For the corporate conglomerate, the partic- 
ular nature and quality of the product no 
longer matter since the ultimate commodity, 
the one that subsumes and levels all others, is 
the designating language, the representing 
language in the terms of forms of credit. That 
is to say, along with the technical changes, 
which are knowledge changes, the changes in 
representation are not only parallel, but in 
conflict. Knowledge itself, once firmly tied to 
specific labor processes such as steelmaking, 
now becomes a relatively free-floating com- 
modity to the extent that it is transformed into 
information that requires no productive 
object. This is the real significance of the pas- 
sage from industry-specific labor processes to 
computer-mediated work as a new universal 
technology. 

Scienceand technology (of which organiza- 
tion is an instance) alter the nature of the 
labour process, not only the rationalized 
manual labor but also intellectual labor, espe- 
cially the professions. Knowledge becomes 
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incluctably intertwined with, even dependent 
on, technology, and even so-called labor- 
intensive work becomes increasingly mecha- 
nized and begins to be replaced by capital- and 
technology-intensive—capitech-intensive— 
work. Today, the regime of world economic 
life consists in scratching every itch of every- 
day life with sci-tech: eye glasses, underarm 
deodorant, preservatives in food, braces on 
pets. Technology has become the universal 
problem solver, the postmodern equivalent of 
deus ex machina, the ineluctable component 
of education and play as much as of work. No 
level of schooling is spared: students interact 
with computers to learn reading, writing, 
social studies, math, and science in elemen- 
tary school through graduate school. Play, 
once and still the corner of the social world 
least subject to regimentation, is increasingly 
incorporated into computer software, espe- 
cially the products of the Apple corporation. 
More and more, we, the service and profes- 
sional classes, are chained to our personal 
computers; with the help of the modem and 
the fax we can communicate, in seconds, to 
the farthest reaches of the globe. Weno longer 
need to press the flesh: by E-mail, we can 
attend conferences, gain access to library 
collections, and write electronic letters to per- 
fect strangers. And, of course, with the assis- 
tance of virtual reality, we can engage in 
electronic sex. The only thing the computer 
cannot deliver is touch, but who needs it, any- 
way? 
Each intrusion of. capitech-intensiveness 
increases the price of the product, not makes it 
cheaper, because the investment in machines has 
to be paid off. For example, getting on E-mail 
is not free; in 1993 dollars it costs about ten 
dollars a month for the basic service. Joining a 
conference or forum network might cost an 
additional ten or fifteen dollars, and each 
minute on the E-mail line carries an additional 
charge, although it is not as high as the charge 
for traditional voice-based telecommunica- 
tions. Like the 900 number used to get vicari- 
ous sexual experience or esoteric information, 
computer-driven information is not free, Of 
course, as scientific, technical, academic, and 
other professionals feel that they ‘need’ access 
to information that, increasingly, is available 
only through electronic venues, the cost of 
being a professional rises, but the privileges 
arealso more pronounced. 
The new electronic communication tech- 


nologies have become the stock-in-trade of a 
relatively few people because newspapers, 
magazines, and television havesimply refused 
to acknowledge that we live in a complex 
world. Instead, they have tended to simplify 
news, even for the middle class. Thus, an 
‘unintended’ consequence of the dissemina- 
tion of informatics to personal use is a growing 
information gap already implied by the per- 

computer. A relatively small number of 
people—no more than ten million in the 
United States— will, before the turn of the 
century, be fully wired to world sources of 
information and new knowledge: libraries, 
electronic newspapers and journals, confer- 
ences and forums on specialized topics, and 
colleagues, irrespective of country or region 
around the globe. Despite the much-heralded 
electronic highway, which. will be largely 
devoted to entertainment products, the great 
mass of the world’s population, already 
restricted in its knowledge and power by the 
hierarchical division of the print media into 
tabloids and newspapers of record, will hence- 
forth be doubly disadvantaged. 

Of course, the information gap makes a dif- 
ference only if one considers the conditions 
for a democratic, thatis, a participatory, soci- 
ety. If popular governance even in the most 
liberal-democratic societies has been reduced 
in the last several decades to plebiscitary par- 
ticipation, the potential effect of computer- 
mediated knowledge is to exacerbate 
exclusion of vast portions of the underlying 
populations of all countries. 

The problem is not, as many have claimed, 
that the US economy has gone global. Not 
only has every economy become global, but in 
fact economies have been ‘global’ for cen- 
turies.* International trade and. investment 
were part of the impetus that brought Colum- 
bus to these shores more than five hundred 
years ago. The movement of both capital and 

abor across geographic expanses has been, 
since 1492, a hallmark of US, Caribbean, and 
Canadian economic development. From its 
days as a series of English, French, and Span- 
ish colonies, the geographic expanse. that, 
eventually, became the United States and 
later Canada was, because of fertile agricul- 
tural and horticultural production, a valuable 
source of food, raw materials, and tobacco for 
Europe. Only after 1850, more than three cen- 
turies after Columbus, did the US economy 
enter the industrial era, the major products of 


which—textiles, iron, steel, and later machine 
tools, for example—were closely intertwined 
with the European economy. 

In fact, the era of US international eco- 
nomic dominance began, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, with its leadership in 
the development of industrial uses for elec- 
tricity, oil, and chemicals. The application of 
electricity to machinery and chemical manu- 
facturing eliminated yast quantities of indus- 
trial labor and accelerated. the process 
whereby science, rather than craft, drove the 
production process. The primacy of knowl- 
edge is reflected as well in the rationalization, 
by assembly-line methods, of automobile pro- 
duction even though, at least until the late 
1970s, this type of mass production required 
vast quantities of semiskilled labor. Needless 
to say, under pressure from growing interna- 
tional competition, the introduction of com- 
puter-mediated robotics and- numerical 
controls has, since the late 1970s, enabled auto 
Corporations to substantially reduce their 
labor forces and impose other efficiencies in 
production. 

In retrospect we can see how temporary 
US domination of world industrial markets 
really was. Despite truly remarkable indus- 
trial development, agricultural products are 
still the most important US export com- 
modities today. In the wake ofthe rise of Mid- 
dle Eastern, Soviet, and Latin American oil 
production in the interwar period, the rapid 
recovery of European industrial capacity by 
the 1960s, especially in conventional mecha- 
nized industries such as autos and steel, and 
the truly dramatic development of Japanese 
export industries in consumer durable goods 
such as cars, electronics, and computer hard- 
ware as well as basic commodities, the US 
economy had little else besides agriculture 
and its substantial lead in the development of 
informatics to commend it to foreign markets. 
Only France and Canada were able to offer 
Significant farm competition, and Japan was 
the only significant competitor in computer 

ardware, though the explosion of the per- 
Sonal-computer market was initiated by IBM. 
The major industrial commodities in which 
the United States still enjoys an uncomfort- 
able lead are computer chips and software. 
Japanese-made IBM clones have outdis- 
tanced the parent in the production and sales 
of personal computers. And it has taken the 
alliance of Intel, the world’s premier chip pro- 
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ducer, and Microsoft, whose lead in software 
is quite wide, to fend off Japanese and Euro- 
pean competition. 

Whatis new is that after a century of expan- 
sion and then world economic, political, and 
military dominance after World War II, the 
US lead remains only in these sectors—and in 
military production. The United States is 
now the only military superpower. Still a for- 
midable economic and political force, the 
United States nevertheless no longer com- 
mands, in terms of either production or, 
increasingly, consumption, anything like its 
former authority. Moreover, the United 
States has lost its great historical leadership 
and ability to mobilize science in the service of 
technological change. Today, not only Japan, 
Korea, and Germany butalso China and India 
are producing engineers and scientists who 
compare favorably with thoseemployed in the 
West.’ Consequently, US companies engaged 
in the production of high technologies such 
as robotics, lasers, and other computer- 
mediated industries are either relocating in 
these regions—not for their cheap manual 
labor, but for their cheap technically and 
scientifically trained labor—or are in fact 
communicating with this labor. 

New uses of knowledge widen the gap 
between the present and the future; new 
knowledges challenge not only our collec- 
tively held beliefs but also the common ethical 
ground of our ‘civilization.’ The tendency of 
science to dominate the labor process, which 
emerged in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury but attained full flower only in the last 
two decades, now heralds an entirely new 
regime of work in which almost no production 
skills are required. Older forms of technical or 
professional knowledge are transformed, 
incorporated, superseded, or otherwise elimi- 
nated by computer-mediated technologies— 
by applications of physical sciences 
intertwined with the production of know- 
ledge: expert systems—leaving new forms of 
knowledge that are inherently labor-saving. 
But, unlike the mechanizing era of pulleys and 
electrically powered machinery, which 
retained the ‘hands-on’ character of labor, 
computers have transferred most knowledge 
associated with the crafts and manual labor 
and, increasingly, intellectual knowledge, to 
the machine. As a result, while each genera- 
tion of technological change makes some work 
more complex and interesting and raises the 
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level of training or qualification required by a 
(diminishing) fraction of intellectual and 
manual labor, for the overwhelming majority 
of workers, this process simplifies tasks or 
eliminates them, and thus eliminates the 
worker. 

The specific character of computer-aided 
technologies is that they no longer discrimi- 
nate between most categories of intellectual 
and manual labor. With the introduction of 
computer-aided software programming 
(CASP), the work of perhaps the most glam- 
orous of the technical professions associated 
with computer technology—programming— 
is irreversibly threatened. Although the ‘real’ 
job of creating new and basic approaches will 
go on, the ordinary occupation of computer 
programmer may disappear just like that of 
the drafter, whose tasks were incorporated by 
computer-aided design and drafting by the 
late 1980s. CASP is an example of a highly 
complex program whose development 
requires considerable knowledge, but when 
development costs have been paid and the 
price substantially reduced, much low-level, 
routine programming will be relegated to his- 
torical memory. 

The universal use of computers has 
increased exponentially the ‘multiplied pro- 
ductive powers’ of labor (Marx 1973). In this 
regime of production, the principal effect of 
technological change—labor displacement— 
is largely unmitigated by economic growth. 
Thatis, it is possible for key economic indica- 
tors to show, but only for a short time, a net 
increase in domestic product without signifi- 
cant growth of full-time employment. On the 
other hand, growth itself is blocked by two 
effects of the new look to working in America. 
Labor redundancy, which is the main object 
of technological change, is, indirectly, an 
obstacle to growth. In the wake of the shrink- 
ing social wage, joblessness, the growth of 
part-time employment, and the displacement 
of good full-time jobs by mediocre badly paid 
part-time jobs tend to thwart the ability of the 
economic system to avoid chronic overpro- 
duction and underconsumption. 


The Global Metastate 


Thus, for many employers the precondition 
of weathering the new international economic 


environment of sharpened competition is to 
ruthlessly cut labor costs in order to reverse 
the free fall of profits. The drop of profits over 
the past five years may be ascribed toa number 
of factors including declining sales; increased 
costs of nearly all sorts, but especially of bor- 
rowing; and the high price of expensive tech- 
nologies used to displace even more expensive 
labor. But many corporations experience 
profit loss in terms of falling prices, a telltale 
sign of overproduction in relation to consump- 
tion. Along with labor-displacing technologi- 
cal change aimed at reducing the size of the 
labor force, wages must be reduced and bene- 
fits cut or eliminated, especially those that 
accrue on the basis of length of employment. 
And, wherever possible, employers are 
impelled to export production to areas that 
offer cheap labor and, like Mexico, free plants, 
water, and virtually no taxes. These measures 
produce chronic overproduction of many 
commodities that formed the foundation of 
postwar domestic growth: cars, houses, and 
appliances. Consistent cost cutting leads to a 
domestic labor force that suffers short- 
term—that is, security-free—jobs. This situ- 
ation is exacerbated by the accelerated 
globalization of production and the current 
international recession, so that raising the 
level of exports as a means to overcome the 
structural crisis within the national economy 
is much more difficult to achieve even as it 
plays a greater role in foreign policy. In fact, 
the very notion of ‘exports,’ just like the 
notion of a purely national working class in a 
global economy, is problematic if not already 
anomalous. 

Here, from the economic perspective, we 
can observe the effective breakdown of the 
purely ‘national’ state and the formation of 
what might be called the ‘metastate,’ in which 
the intersection of the largest transnational 
corporations and the international political 
directorates of many nations constitute a new 
governing class. Institutional forms of rule— 
multi-lateral trade organizations such as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement; proliferating international con- 
ferences on terrorism, technological change, 
and new forms of international economic 
arrangements in which business leaders, 
diplomats, academics, and other ‘experts’ reg- 
ularly consult; and increasingly frequent 
summits among government leaders of the 


key national states, usually flanked by trade 
representatives recruited from the interna- 
tional business establishment—are taking 
over. 

Until recently, from the perspective of 
these metastates, to the extent that currency 
regulation remained a national affair, national 
States were important as the major means for 
valorization of capital. Labor was regulated 
within the framework of national law, and 
police forces and armies were raised in this 
way. Of course, the nation, with or without the 
State, remained the context within which cul- 
ture and ideology are produced, itself an 
aspect of control, at least from the perspective 
of international business. Although these 
functions are still partially served by national 
States, we may discern, in the various forms of 
spurious capital formation made possible by 
informatics, a definite decline in the valoriza- 
tion functions of national treasuries; the emer- 
gence of a de facto international currency 
undermines the power of the dollar, the yen, 
and the mark as universal media of exchange. 
Further, international capital has forced 
many states to relax enforcement of protective 
labor codes if not the law itself, leaving 
employers freer to pay lower wages, export 
jobs, and import (undocumented) labor. The 
very idea of national ‘border’ in all except its 
most blatant geographic connotation is 
becoming more dubiousas labor flow becomes 
heavier between formally sovereign states. 
Finally, while elements of national culture 
remain, the past quarter century is definitively 
the era of media and cultural internationaliza- 
tion, precisely because of available technolo- 
gies as well as the proliferation of 
transnational production and distribution 
companies for (primarily) U.S. cultural prod- 
ucts. The international culture industry has 
destroyed all buta few national film industries 
(in Europe, in Franceand Germany but notin 
Britain and Italy; in Asia, in India; and in 
Latin America, Argentina’s is dead, Mexico's 
Weak, and Brazil’s almost nonexistent). 
American television syndication has reached 
deeply into the world market, and only Great 

ritain and, to a lesser degree, France have 
achieved transnational dissemination in 
estern countries. 

The pressure on profits and the imperative 
to subsume labor under the new global 
arrangements is the ‘rational’ basis for the 
decimation of the industrial heartlands—of 
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the United States as well as European coun- 
tries such as France and Great Britain—man- 
ifested in plant closings, drastic workforce 
reductions, and the definitive end of the social 
compact that marked the relationship 
between a significant portion of industrial 
labor and corporations since the New Deal 
and the postwar Euro compromise 
between capital and labor. Ronald Reagan’s 
dramatic and highly symbolic firing of 11,000 
air traffic controllers in 1981 may be remem- 
bered as the definitive act that closed the book 
on the historic compromise between a rela- 
tively powerful, if conservative, labor move- 
ment and capital. As the American unions 
whimpered but offered little concrete resis- 
tance, employers’ groups quickly perceived 
that it was possible to undertake a major 
frontal assault on labor’s crucial practice, col- 
lective bargaining. The ensuing decade wit- 
nessed rapid deterioration in union power and 
therefore a decline in real wages (what income 
can actually buy) for a majority of workers. 
Millions of women entered the wage-labor 
force in part to mitigate the effects of a fairly 
concerted employer/conservative campaign 
to weaken unions and to reduce wages and 
salaries beginning in the 1970s.° 

In the 1980s, the two-paycheck family 
became a commonplace. Of course, the 
entrance of large numbers of women into the 
wage-labor force was also a sign of their grow- 
ing refusal to accept subordination within the 
male-dominated family. At the same time, as 
the computerization of the labor process 
accelerated, millions of well-paid industrial 
jobs were eliminated by technological change 
and others migrated to the global South, both 
within the United States and in other parts of 
the world. ... 


Things Fall Apart 


After two decades of dramatic economic 
growth, Western Europe began to experience 
the scourge of stagnation. By the late 1960s 
Great Britain was, measured by the criterion 
of growth, already in a long-term decline, 
and Germany and France werenot far behind. 
By the early 1970s it was generally acknow- 
ledged that Europe was in the throes of a 
recession, the most distressing manifestation 
of which was the nearly permanent two-digit 
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unemployment rates, From the middle of the 
1970s to the present, no major European 
country has succeeded in reducing its jobless- 
ness much below 10 per cent; frequently, 
Europe has suffered 15 per cent rates. But 
there were other economic disasters in this 
decade as well. From 1973 to 1977, the world 
was beset with an oil crisis, reflecting chronic 
overproduction and falling prices but also the 
effort by the leading oil-producing nations of 
the Third World to limit production in order 
to rescue profits. The instability of the Middle 
East, reflected in the breakup of the Metter- 
nichian deal between Israel, the Arab world, 
and the great powers, intensified the crisis. 
Arab sheiks took their oil to Western banks. 
The giant banks were, at the same time, begin- 
ning the process of reorganizing international 
money exchanges to reflect the increasing 
internationalization of capital. In these new 
arrangements, the leading oil companies were 
quick to see their advantage: they boosted 
prices and became the behind-the-scenes 
partners of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

Buoyed by high levels of. military spending 
both duringand following the Vietnam War as 
well as world leadership in agricultural pro- 
duction, the United States, despite oil-soaked 
surging inflation, managed, for a decade after 
Europe’s relative bust, to avoid the outward 
appearances of stagnation and the concomi- 
tant high unemployment rates. But in 1980 it 
was apparent that the United States was ready 
to fall into line. During the 1981-83 recession, 
American workers suffered the highest official 
jobless rates since the Great Depression, 
nearly 12 per cent. At the same time, millions 
of workers were on short weeks or could 
secure only part-time employment. 

Even after the recession ended, owing in 
large measure to the rapid growth of debt and 
the expansion of financial and other service 
industries, many remained out of work or 
found that part-time labor had become a per- 

manent fact of life. When the official unem- 
ployment rate dipped to slightly more than 5 
per cent between 1985 and 1988, the extent of 
actual underemployment was disguised by 
the growth of part-time work and the sharp 
decline of real wages in many sectors. The ero- 
sion of living standards corresponded to the 
relative decline of unions during the 1970s 
and especially the 1980s, precipitous capital 
flight that rendered much of the industrial 


heartland and the Northeast economically 
prostrate. 

The already familiar tales of plant shut- 
downs in industrial towns and cities was 
ascribed, at first, by employers and conserva- 
tive economists for whom blaming the victim 
is always a ready explanation to noncompeti- 
tive high union wages and benefits, and then 
to the lack of worker productivity. What 
caused lagging productivity? Were American 
workers lazy during the booming 1950s and 
1960s? How was it that the United States and 
Britain, during the postwar era the leading 
developers of computer-mediated technolo- 
gies—robotics, numerical controls, and 
lasers—fell behind Europe and Japan? 

At the same time, the major developers of 
the new computer technologies, the United 
States and Britain, were using computers 
extensively in military production, intro- 
duced them in the clerical workplace, and, 
especially in the United States, developed a 
consumer computer marketor were exporting 
software as well as hardware to other coun- 
tries. Europe was a wonderful market for US 
and British. technological innovation. The 
effects of the destruction visited upon major 
European industries by Allied bombings were 
nothing short of devastating. But with the 
help of the U.S.-sponsored Marshall Plan 
and the cooperation of European unions and 
socialist parties (including the communists) 
to moderate wage demands, European 
economies were rebuilt at a time when 
automation and cybernation, especially com- 
puter-mediated technologies, could be 
applied to production industries, In the late 
1950s and 1960s, numerical controls, roboti- 
zation, and lasers were widely introduced into 
key industries such as steel and autos in West 
Germany, Italy, and Japan at a time when US 
civilian industries were mired in the old 
mechanical technologies or had barel y intro- 
duced the transfer mach ine, the basic technol- 
ogy of automation. 

e major employers in the U.S. steel, auto 
parts, and machine tool industries, among 
others, did not introduce these technologies 
until the late 1970s, The largesse of the federal 
government’s defense establishment pro- 
vided few ifany incentives to productive civil- 
ian investment; during the war boom of the 
1960s even civilian products benefited from 
this bounty. When the boom was over and 
some investment in basic technologies finally 


occurred, the era of global competition had 
arrived in the late 1970s; US industry was no 
longer a net exporter of steel and cars, but had 
become a net importer of these crucial com- 
modities. Consequently, by the early 1980s, it 
was almost too late to save older plants and 
smaller companies. Of course, the companies 
and the plants that remained were, given the 
globalization of the US economy, obliged to 
undertake serious modernization, especially 
to introduce computer mediation into almost 
every aspect of life, itseemed. Combined with 
world economic stagnation and a veritable 
epidemic of mergers and acquisitions, com- 
puterization meant that millions of workers 
were permanently displaced from industrial 
production. For example, employment in the 
steel industry declined from 600,000 produc- 
tion and maintenance workers in 1960 to 
fewer than 200,000 by 1992; most of the 
reduction occurred in the 1980s. Auto jobs 
were slashed by half, and machine tools and 
electrical machinery have lost some 40 per 
cent of their workforces. At the same time, 
with the exception of autos; industrial pro- 
duction has, despite accelerating imports, 
maintained and in some sectors increased its 
levels. 

Of course, the introduction of computer- 
mediated technologies in inistrative ser- 
Vices—especially banks and insurance 
companies and retail and wholesale trades— 
preceded that in goods production. From the 
early days of office computers in the 1950s, 
there has been a sometimes. acrimonious 
debate about their effects. Perhaps the 
Spencer Tracy-Katharine Hepburn comedy 
Desk Set best exemplifies the issues: when a 
mainframe computer is introduced into the 
library of a large corporation, its professional 
and technical staffis at first alarmed, precisely 
because of their fear of losing their jobs. The 

lm reiterates the prevailing view of the 
Period (and. ours?) that, far from posing a 
threat, computers promise to increase work by 
expanding needs. Significantly, the film 
asserts that the nearly inexhaustible desire for 
information inherent in human affairs will 
Provide a. fail-safe against professional and 
Clerical redundancy. In contradistinction to 

ese optimistic prognostications, new infor- 
mation technologies have enabled corpora- 
tions, large law firms, and local governments 
to reduce the library labor force, including 
Professional librarians. In turn, several library 
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science schools have closed, including the 
prestigious library school at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

By the 1980s many if not most large and 
small businesses used electronic telephone 
devices to replace the live receptionist. A con- 
comitant of these changes has been the virtual 
extinction of the secretary as an occupational 
category for all except top executives and 
department heads, if by that term we mean the 
individual service provided by a clerical 
worker to a single manager or a small group of 
managers. Today, at the levels of line and 
middle management, the ‘secretary’ isa word- 
processing clerk; many middle managers have 
their own answering machines or voice mail 
and do their own word processing. They may 
have access to a word-processing pool only for 
producing extensive reports. Needless to say, 
aftera quarter ofa century during which com- 
puters displaced nearly all major office 
machines—especially typewriters, adding 
machines, and mechanical calculators—and 
all but eliminated the job category of file clerk, 
by the 1980s many major corporations took 
advantage of the information ‘revolution’ to 
decentralize their facilities away from cities to 
suburbs and exurbs. Once concentrated in 
large urban areas, date processing now can be 
done not only in small rural communities but 
also in satellite- and wire-linked, under- 
developed offshore sites. This has revived the 
once scorned practice of working at home. 
Taken together, new forms of corporate orga- 
nization, aided by the computer, have suc- 
cessfully arrested and finally reversed the 
steady expansion ofthe clerical labor forceand 
have transferred many of its functions from 
the offiee to the bedroom. 

Visiting a retail food supermarket in 1992, 
President George Bush was surprised to learn 
that the inventory label on each item enabled 
the checkout clerk to record the price by pass- 
ing it through an electronic device, a feature of 
retailing that has been in place for at least fif- 
teen years. This innovation has speeded the 
checkout process but has also relieved the 
clerk of punching the price on the register, 
which, in turn, saves time by adding the total 
bill automatically, The clerk in retail food and 
department stores works at a checkout 
counter and has been reduced to handling the 
product and observing the process, but inter- 
venes only when it fails to function properly. 
Supermarket employers require fewer 
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employees and, perhaps equally important, 
fewer workers in warehouses; an operator sits 
at a computer and identifies the quantity and 
location of a particular item rather than having 
to search for its location and count the num- 
bers visually. The goods are loaded onto a 
vehicle by remote control and a driver operat- 
ing a forklift takes them to the trucking dock, 
where they are mechanically loaded again. 
Whereas once the warehouse worker required 
a strong back, most of these functions are now 
performed mechanically and electronically. 

Some of the contraction of clerical and 

industrial employment is of course a result of 
the general economic decline since the late 
1980s. But given the astounding improve- 
ments in productivity of the manual industrial 
and clerical work force attributable to com- 
puterization, as we argued earlier, there is no 
evidence that a general economic recovery 
would restore most of the lost jobs in office and 
production sites—which raises the crucial 
issue of the relationship between measures 
designed to promote economic growth and 
job creation in the era of computer-mediated 
work. Many economists, most notably Robert 
Solow, who won a Nobel Prize for his views, 
have argued that technological innovation is 
the key to economic growth because of its rel- 
evance to productivity gains that enable 
employers to reduce costs and prices and 
thereby increase profits and expand markets. 
In the standard measure, growth is defined as 
an increment in the value of goods and ser- 
vices, in real terms, within a given time frame. 
The prevailing assumption is that for every 
unit of investment, particularly in capital 
goods (machines and raw materials), a multi- 
plier effect produces a concomitant increase 
in employment for those who operate the 
machinery, those who produce, distribute, 
and sell the machines and raw materials, and 
those who produce, distribute, and sell the 
product made by the labor that operates the 
machine. 

If the rate of economic growth lags behind 
the productivity increases, however, techno- 
logical investment will displace more workers 
than the jobs produced by its application. For, 
from the individual employer’s perspective, 
the real purpose of technological innovation is 
labor displacement as a vital component of 
reducing costs. This is precisely what 
occurred in the late 1980s. While the absolute 
number of jobs appeared to rise, most of the 


increases were in the service sector, and many 
of them were offered on a part-time basis. As 
the steel, auto, steel fabricating, clothing, and 
machinery industries introduced robots, 
lasers, and numerical controls on a wide scale, 
their workforces continued to shrink even as 
production remained at previous levels or, as 
in the case of steel, increased. 

The corporate, neoliberal program to per- 
suade displaced blue- and white-collar work- 
erstoadaptto the post-Fordist regime, which, 
among other things, proposed to disrupt the 
social compact, met with considerable success 
during the Reagan years. Surely, some work- 
ers were not resigned to capital flight, union 
busting, and other signs of the disappearing 
compact. But many others made a surpris- 
ingly rapid adjustment to the new situation, 
owing in part to the debt-induced boom that 
masked the decline of real wages and the par- 
tial breakup of the old wage-labor system. 
Consumerism generated a vast expansion of 
service jobs, especially in finance and retail- 
ing. As millions of women entered the labor 
force to occupy these niches during the 1980s, 
family income actually rose and many house- 
holds increased their consumption of homes, 
cars, and appliances as well as health and 
education services even as well-paid factory 
jobs were disappearing forever. The two- 
paycheck family, for a time, sustained the 
vitality of the cultural ideal. 

But all is not well in the post-Fordist era. 
The end of the Reagan boom has produced 
considerable political and economic instabil- 
ity. In 1992 the twelve-year right-wing hold 
on the White House was broken, even as the 
new administration indicated that it would 
retain many of the Reagan-Bush economic 
Policies. At the same time, the Democrats 
rode to power not on stasis but on the theme of 
change, which policy parlance translates into 
the promise to produce more jobs. Needless to 
say, there is no substantial economic turn- 
around, nor have the feeble signs of slow 
recovery in some sectors produced more jobs. 
In fact, any hope of a substantial recovery 
may, for this reason, be thwarted. For it is not 
difficult to understand why investments may 
rise without job creation if the existing labor 
force works harder and labor-saving equip- 
ment continues to take its toll. 

The American cultural ideal is tied not only 
to consumer society but also to the expecta- 
tion that, given average abilities, with hard 


work and a little luck almost anyone can 
achieve occupational and even social mobility. 
Professional, technical, and managerial occu- 
pations perhaps even more than the older 
aspiration of entrepreneurial success are iden- 
tified with faith in American success, and the 
credentials acquired through postsecondary 
education have become cultural capital, the 
necessary precondition of mobility. Put 
another way, if scientifically based technical 
knowledge has become the main productive 
force, schooling becomes the major route to 
mobility. No longer just places where tradi- 
tional culture is disseminated to a relatively 
small elite, universities and colleges have 
become the key repositories of the cultural 
and intellectual capital from which profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial labor is 
formed. 

For the first quarter century after World 
War II, the expansion of these categories in 
the labor force was sufficient to absorb almost 
all of those trained in the professional and 
technical occupations. In some cases, notably 
education, the health professions, and engi- 
neering, there were chronic shortages of qual- 
ified professionals and managers. Now thereis 
growing evidence of permanent redundancy 
within the new middle class . . . whole profes- 
sional occupations are in the process of chang- 
Ing: some are disappearing, and others are 
being massively restructured. . . . In some 
instances, knowledge inextricably inter- 
twined with traditional professional practice 
is being transferred to the computer. In oth- 
ers, the organization of the workplace renders 
obsolete previously acquired cultural capital. 
In still others, ‘science’ has been definitively 
transformed into technoscience: the work can- 
Not be Separated from its mechanical aspects, 
Which, in the light of thedriftof the field, seem 
^ dominate all so-called intellectual prob- 

ms, 

While it is important to examine these 
changes and their implications for what it 
Means to bea ‘professional’ or an ‘intellectual’ 
today and tomorrow, we need to go beyond 
description to draw the consequences of these 
changes for economic, political, and cultural 
life. For if becoming a professional or a man- 
ager has become one of the central elements of 
the cultural ideal of advanced industrial soci- 
eties, for millions of working people and their 
children the earthquake has already occurred 
and we are living its aftershocks. 
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In the two decades beginning in the mid- 
1960s the United States experienced the 
largest-scale restructuring and reforming of 
its industrial base in more than a century. 
Capital flight, which extended beyond U.S. 
borders, was abetted by technological change 
in administration and in production. Millions 
of workers, clerical and industrial, lost their 
high-paying jobs and were able to find 
employment only at lower wages. Well-paid 
union jobs more scarce, and many, 
especially women, could find only part-time 
employment. Butthe American cultural ideal, 
buttressed by ideological—indeed, some- 
times mythic—journalism and social theory, 
was barely affected in the wake of the elimina- 
tion of millions of blue-and white-collar jobs. 
As C. Wright Mills once remarked in another 
context, these public issues were experienced 
as private troubles. 

The persistence, if not so much the real and 
exponential growth, of poverty amid plenty 
was publicly acknowledged, even by main- 
stream politicians, but, like alienated labor, it 
was bracketed as a discrete ‘racial problem’ 
that left the mainstream white population 
unaffected. Job creation precluded serious 
consideration of the old Keynesian solutions; 
these had been massively defeated by the 
state-backed, yet ideologically antistatist, 
free-market ideologies. We were told that 
deregulation would free up the market and 
ensure economic growth that eventually 
would employ the jobless, provided they 
cleaned up their act. Even in the halcyon days 
of the Great Society programs of the war- 
inflated Johnson years, the antipoverty cru- 
sade offered the long-term unemployed only 
literacy and job training and, occasionally, the 
chance to finish high school and enter college 
or technical school. The Great Society cre- 
ated few permanent jobs and relied on the 
vitality of the private sector to employ those 
trained by its programs. 

The concept of government as the 
employer of last resort was at best sporadically 
implemented. Even most social welfare liber- 
als refused to acknowledge that the ‘failure’ of 
the poor to find jobs was not, in the main, a 
function of their personal deficits but was 
instead a symptom of a much broader failure 
of the labor market. 

Talcott Parsons grounded his theory of 
social equilibrium on the nearly certain capac- 
ity of the cultural system to socialize the 
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underlying population into the norms neces- 
sary to reach social balance (Parsons 1951). In 
Parsons’s tripartite social system, the person- 
ality system, based on the structural conflict 
between the superego (society) and the id to 
capture the ego, constituted a source of insta- 
bility while, on the other side, the cultural sys- 
tem was the social order’s reliable ally. Of 
course, ego psychology and sociological the- 
ory sought to explain through concepts of cul- 
tural continuity how the system can maintain 
itself, the world-historical shocks that have 
characterized the twentieth century notwith- 
standing. For some, culture remains constant 
regulation, despite the end of increasingly 
high levels of military spending and the fierce 
investment program of many corporations 
and government agencies in labor-saving 
technologies. Placed next to the longer-term 
phenomenon of the globalization of national 
economies, including the emergence of a truly 
international production line, labor force, and 
scientific and technological apparatus, 
Poverty as a public issue has been replaced by 
symptoms of a catastrophic future for the 
middle class as well as the working class in 
nearly all countries of late capitalism. While 
the economic consequences of this sea change 
are profound, we want to explore the political 
and cultural consequences as well. 
In the United States, long before the cur- 
rent perceived cultural crisis, these traditions 
have been undermined by the process of citi- 
zenship _ eduction—‘Americanization’ or 
assimilation, which, in the large waves of 
immigration at the beginning of the twentieth 
century demanded the replacement of Old 
World culture by that of the New World. 
Among the leading elements of the New 
World cultural system were consumer society 
and its technological basis, electronically 
mediated mass communication; the emphasis 
on productivity, which until recently privi- 
leged quantitatively measured production 
over quality; and the militant assertion of 
American nationality as an official state cul- 
ture, an identity that implies, in the hege- 
monic political discourse, shedding the habits 
of mind and body that were identified with 
European and subaltern cultures, and the val- 
ues associated with them. This forced shed- 
ding of the older cultures has been ‘exported’ 
on a global level and becomes—the decline of 
the United States notwithstanding—a uni- 
versal Americanization on more affluent lev- 


els while the lower and impoverished levels 
fragment in a frenzy of cultural and ethnic 
are. 


One of the crucial features of the specifi- 
cally ‘American’ cultural ideal is the idea that 
we can reinvent ourselves. From the time 
most immigrants arrive at an entry point and 
experience an instant name change because 
some official finds it impossible to pronounce 
an eastern or southern European, Asian, or 
Spanish surname, to school and work, when 
we discover our own difference from the model 
of a typical American, despite the ideology of 
‘family’ values that represents an invocation 
by officially moral authorities to adhere to the 
cultural system, we are invited to make a per- 
sonal break from family and ethnic traditions 
lest we lose a chance to advance in the social 
and occupational structure. 

Paul Willis has shown how British work- 
ing-class kids remained loyal to their parents? 
class identity, at least in the 1970s (Willis 
1981). Until recently, the idea of leaving your 
class behind was, in many quarters, viewed 
with suspicion if not downright hostility. 
Among some immigrant groups, in both 
Great Britain and the United States, becom- 
ing a professional brings with it similar 
stigmatization; it isa betrayal to leave the fam- 
ily and the neighborhood. These subcultural 
rules are frequently broken, especially in the 
wake of the disappearance of good working- 
class jobs. Yet beyond the circumstances of 
economic necessity lies the frailty of working- 
class traditions in the United States, precisely 
because of the immigrant—ethnic and 
icti dmpiosition of the industrial working 


The question now is not only what the con- 
Sequences of the closing of routes to mobility 
ofa substantial fraction of sons and daughters 
of manual and clerical workers may be, but 
also whether the professional and technical 
middle class can expect to reproduce itself at 
the same economic and social level under the 
new, deregulated conditions. For the older 
and most prestigious professions of medicine, 
university teaching, law, and engineering are 
in trouble: doctors and lawyers and engineers 
are becoming likeassembly-lineclerks.. . pro- 
letarians. Although thus far there are only 
Scattered instances of long-term unemploy- 
ment among them, the historical expectation, 
especially among doctors and lawyers, that 
they will own their own practices, has for most 


of them been permanently shattered. More 
than half of each profession (and a substan- 
tially larger proportion of recent graduates) 
have become salaried employees of larger 
firms, hospitals, or group practices; with the 
subsumption of science and technology under 
large corporations and the state, engineers 
have not, typically, been self-employed for 
over a century. 

Similarly, the attainment of a Ph.D. in the 
humanities or the social or natural sciences no 
longer ensures an entry-level academic posi- 
tion or a well-paid research or administrative 
job. Over the past fifteen years a fairly sub- 
stantial number of Ph.D.s have entered the 
academic proletariat of part-time and adjunct 
faculty. Most full-time teachers have little 
time and energy for the research they were 
trained to perform. Of course, the reversal of 
fortune for American colleges and universities 
is overdetermined by the stagnation and, in 
Some sectors, decline of some professions; by 
the long-term recession; by organizational 
and technological changes; and by twenty 
years of conservative hegemony, which often 
takes the cultural form ofanti-intellectualism. 
Since the 1960s, universities have been sites of 
intellectual as well as political dissentand even 
opposition. A powerful element in the long- 
term budget crises many private as well as 
public institutions have suffered is at least 
partially linked to the perception among exec- 
utive authorities that good money should not 
bethrown after bad. 

, And, with the steep decline in subprofes- 
Sional and technical jobs, universities and col- 
leges, especially the two-year community 
colleges, are reexamining their ‘mission’ to 
educate virtually all who seek postsecondary 
education. In the past five years, we have seen 
the reemergence of the discourse of faculty 
Productivity,’ the reimposition of academic 
standards,’ and other indicators that power- 

l forces are arrayed to impose policies of 
contraction in public education. . . . 

In the subprofessions of elementary and 
Secondary school teaching, social work, nurs- 
ing, and medical technology, to name only the 
Most numerically important, salaries and 
working conditions have deteriorated over the 
Past decade so that the distinction, both eco- 
nomically and at the work-place, between the 
living standards of skilled manual workersand 

ese professionals has sharply narrowed. 
Increasingly, many in these categories have 
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changed their psychological as well as political 
relationship to the performance of the job. 
The work of a classroom teacher, line social 
worker, or nurse is, despite efforts by unions 
and professional organizations to shore up 
their professional status, no longer seen as a 
‘vocation’ in the older meaning of the term. 
Put succinctly, many in these occupations 
regard their work as does any manual worker: 
they take the money and run. More and more, 
practicing professionals look toward manage- 
ment positions to obtain work satisfaction as 
well as improvements in their living standard 
since staying ‘in the trenches’ is socially 
unappreciated and financially appears to be a 
dead end. Consequently, in addition to a 
mad race to obtain more credentials in order 
to qualify for higher positions, we have seen 
a definite growth in union organization 
among these groups even as union member- 
ship in the private sector, especially as a pro- 
portion of the manual labor force, has sharply 
declined. ... 

The economic and technological revolu- 
tions of our time notwithstanding, work is of 
course not disappearing. Nor should it. 
Rebuilding the cities, providing adequate 
education and child care, and saving the envi- 
ronmentare all labor-intensive activities. The 
unpaid labor of housekeeping and child rear- 
ing remain among the major social scandals of 
our culture. The question is whether work as 
acultural ideal has not already been displaced 
by its correlates: status and consumption. 
Except for a small proportion of those who are 
affected by technological innovation—those 
responsible for the innovations, those 
involved in developing their applications, and 
those who run the factories and offices—most 
workers, including professionals, are subju- 
gated by labor-saving, work simplification, 
and other rationalizing features of the context 
within which technology is introduced. For 
the subjugated, paid work has already lost its 
intrinsic meaning. It has become, at best, a 
means of making a living and a site of social 
conviviality. 

. . . But despite the displacements of con- 
sumer society and the nebulous notions sur- 
rounding ‘community,’ work remains the 
fulcrum of our cultural aspirations—among 
them the values of success, well-being, self- 
worth—the gulf separating actual from ideal 
form constitutes the source of both catastro- 
pheand the challenge to received wisdom. 
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Notes 


1. The concept of human capital in its classic 
enunciation is in Becker, G. (1964), Human 
Capital: A Theoretical and Empirical Analysis 
with Special Reference to Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press). Building on the 
mork ote Nm pm that the 
growth of physical capital (machinery, build- 
ings, and so forth) accounts for *a relatively 
small part of the growth of income’ when com- 
pared to ‘education and skills.” Hence his argu- 
ment that education, which, presumably, — 6. 
upgrades skills and knowledge, is crucial for 
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Education, Skill Formation, and Economic 
Development: The Singaporean Approach 


Introduction 


The aim of this paper is to show how the Asian 
Tigers are forging newer, closer links between 
education, training, and economic growth. It 
is argued that in the older Western countries, 
especially the UK and USA, the relationship 
between education and economic growth is 
very weak as the educational system devel- 
oped witha high degree of independence from 
the requirements of the economy. Among the 
Asian Tigers the relationship between educa- 
tion and economic growth has been much 
Stronger, with the educational system and its 
output exhibiting a very strong and much 
closer linkage to the requirements of the econ- 
omy. 


Education and Industrial Development: 
The British Approach 


In Britain, the educational system was only 
established after the economy had reached 
industrial maturity. Indeed, it was not until 
the 1870s that Britain introduced a national 
system of elementary education. Green (1995) 
argues that we can explain the development of 
national education systems by reference to the 
Process of state formation. Where the process 
of state formation took place rapidly and over 
à relatively short space of time (as in France 
and Prussia after the French Revolution), the 
national education system also developed 
rapidly. Where the process of state formation 
Was more protracted or delayed, the pressure 
for the development of a national educational 
System was less intense. Green (1995) and 
Castells (1992) have both noted that the con- 
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ditions which give rise to this acceleration in 
the process of state formation are crises of 
state viability. Political conflict between 
nations forces a state's leaders to concentrate 
on political and economic reform and to 
encourage strong feelings of national identity 
among its citizens. In Britain the state had 
already established a dominant position in 
world affairs by the nineteenth century and 
before the development of modern industry, 
so the pressures from outside which had such 
a strong effect in accelerating the process of 
state formation in France and Prussia were 
absent. The state had little need to develop an 
educational system to fostera sense of national 
identity (Green 1990). 

The absence of external pressure on the 
British state was complemented by the 
absence of any substantial internal demands 
from employers, at least in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Industry had developed 
in the late eighteenth century on the basis of 
new forms of manufacture which harnessed 
water- and, later, steam-power to human 
labour. However, for significant parts of 
British industry the new system of manufac- 
ture (e.g. cotton, footwear, and clothing) uti- 
lized a large proportion of unskilled labour in 
the form of females and children. In sectors 
such as engineering, more highly skilled 
labour was provided by remnants of the 
medieval apprenticeship system. 'The new 
industrial forms of production which were 
developed in the UK, the first industrial 
nation, required little in the way of educated 
labour, at least in the early phases. These new 
industrial forms of production were able to 
providethe UK with a significant competitive 
advantage in foreign markets, even relying, as 
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Table 12.1. The relationship between education 
and industrial development in the UK 


Education Industry 
1980s Expansion of higher Information 
education, upgrading technology, - 
of technical skills financial service 
1940s Secondary education 
1900 Chemicals, 
engineering 
1870s National system 
1850 Industrial 
maturity 
1780 Cotton, textiles 


they did for the most part, on unskilled, illit- 
erate labour. The skilled labour that was 
required could be met by the old apprentice- 
ship system. The resulting relationship 
between the development of the education 
system and the productive system is illus- 
trated in Table 12.1, whose aim is to show how 
the main phases in the development of the 
education system and the productive system 
ks only loosely related (Ashton and Green 
1996). 


Having established an effective system of 
industrial production based largely on 
unskilled labour, there was little pressure to 
introduce a national system of education. 
When the government did introduce such a 
system after the economy had reached indus- 
trial maturity, its primary function was not to 
provide for the needs of industry, which were 
already being catered for, but to ensure moral 
control to socialize the new industrial working 
class in the virtues of discipline and obedi- 
ence. It was not until the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, when such new 
industries as chemicals and electrical engi- 
neering created a demand for scientific and 
technical skills, that industrial development 
made demands on the system for educated 
labour. By then the educational system had 
been moulded in a very different form, one 
which was geared to producing educated gen- 
tlemen for the professions and positions of 
leadership in the state and empire, while at the 
lower levels the primary concern was to con- 
trol the new industrial working class. The 
result was that education for industry had to 
be grafted onto a system designed for other 
purposes. Scientific knowledge was provided 


through new universities, but technical edu- 
cation failed to obtain a firm foothold in the 
school system (Sanderson 1994), being pro- 
vided on a part-time basis for those already in 
work (Lee 1968). Only in the latter decades of 
the twentieth century was it incorporated into 
the system, through the Polytechnics and 
Colleges of Further Education. 

When the new knowledge-intensive indus- 
tries of electronics, aerospace, computing, 
and financial and business services developed 
in the second half of the twentieth century, 
their need for an educated labour-force with 
both intermediate-level and higher-level 
skills had to be met by a system of higher edu- 
cation still dominated by the aristocratic insti- 
tutions of Oxford and Cambridge, and a 
School system modelled on the nineteenth- 
century private (‘public’) schools which had 
produced the ‘gentleman’ leaders of the 
Empire. Only in the latter decades of the 
twentieth century did the introduction of a 
national curriculum start to service the needs 
of knowledge-based industries. By then the 
predominantly liberal academic curriculum 
had produced a strong reaction from those 
concerned with vocational education. This 
took the form of National Vocational Qualifi- 
cations, which in turn led to the creation of an 
alternative ‘curriculum’, based only on the 
current skill needs of industry. 

Theirrelevance of much of what was trans- 
mitted through the education system for the 
needs of industry meant that companies and 
organizations were left to develop their own 
forms of training. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury this was delivered by a combination of 
informal on-the-job training for labour- 
intensive industries which required only 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour, and: the 
apprenticeship system, which provided 
skilled labour for the various engineering 
industries. However, during the latter part of 
the twentieth century the growth of firm 
internal labour markets, and the increasing 
provision by the Colleges of Further Educa- 
tion of training for business in the service 
industries, undermined the traditional 
apprenticeship system. This also transferred 
the cost of much of the initial training 
required for industry to the state, whic 
funded Further Education Colleges, and to 
parents, who funded the extended education 
of their children. Industry was left to fun 
only the costs of job-specific training. 


Education and Industrial Development: 
The Singaporean Approach 


In the case of the Asian Tigers, the relation- 
ship between the development of the educa- 
tion system and the productive system has 
been very different. The British and US edu- 
cation and training systems developed during 
the first wave of their industrialization as the 
first industrial nations. During this phase of 
industrialization the British and American 
manufacturers had a competitive advantage in 
world markets, because they had developed 
the first industrial forms of production while 
their competitors in world markets were still 
operating on the basis of handicraft produc- 
tion. The countries which industrialized in 
the second phase, in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and which included 
Germany, France, and Japan, had to compete 
against the first-phase industrial countries 
which already dominated world markets. 
However, the situation confronting the new 
industrial economies of the Pacific Rim (the 
Tigers), which industrialized in the second 
half of the twentieth century, was even more 
daunting. They faced competition in world 
markets not only from Britain and the USA, 
but also from the second-wave countries such 
as Germany and Japan (Ashton and Green 
1996). "This had a profound effect on the way 
in which the relationship between the educa- 
tion systems and the productive systems 
developed. Table 12.2 illustrates the way in 
Which the relationship developed in Singa- 
pore. We use the case of Singapore to illustrate 
this new relationship between the two systems 
because it has arguably the most sophisticated 
training systems of the four Asian Tigers, 
together with an education system most 
closely tied to the requirements of the produc- 
tive system, 

In addition to having to break into highly 
competitive world markets Singapore, like the 
other Asian Tigers, faced an acute political 
threat. to its existence (Castells 1992). In a 
small island state, surrounded by larger Mus- 
lim neighbours, the Singaporean leaders were 
acutely conscious of the need to secure and 
maintain the country's political indepen- 
dence. For this they required a strong econ- 
omy and an equally strong sense of national 
identity and commitment among Singapore's 
Population of 3 million. Theeducation system 

erefore had to fulfil two important factors. 
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Table 12.2. The relationship between education 
and industrial development in Singapore 


Education Industry 
1980s Expansion of higher 13 key industries, 
education, upgrading eg. i 
of technical skills services 
1970s Extended secondary igher-value- 
education and added produced 
vocational training ‘Second Industrial 
Revolution’ 
1950s Elementary education — Labour-intensive 
low-value added 
production 


The first was to establish a sense of national 
identity and commitment, and the second was 
to sustain the development of the economy. 
The political leaders saw it as their task to 
ensure that, as industry developed, the human 
capital was in place to make effective use of the 
physical capital. The result was a very close 
relationship between the education and pro- 
ductive systems. 

As we have seen, the relationship between 
the education system and the productive sys- 
tem in Britain was characterized by the educa- 
tion system expanding over time ina direction 
controlled by élites whose primary concern 
was the maintenance of the interests ofan aris- 
tocratic mercantile class. The educational 
needs of industry, which changed with the 
development of the productive system, were 
only partially incorporated into the system. 
The same relationship in Singapore took a 
very different form. From the outset, changes 
in the education and training system moved in 
tandem with changes in production; far from 
the interests of industry being tangential to 
education, they were seen as central to its 
development. In this respect it is possible to 
identify three distinct phases in the growth of 
the education and training system which cor- 
respond directly to the changes which took 
place in the development of the economy (see 
Table 12.2). The synchronization of these 
changes in the two spheres was largely the 
product of a strong and efficient state bureau- 
cracy controlled by modernizing élites with 
thecapacity to act independently of theimme- 
diate interests of capital and labour. 


FIRST PHASE 
The state’s ability to achieve a degree of rela- 
tive autonomy from internal vested interests 
was connected to the political threat facing the 
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country in its early years. As we have seen, 
after securing independence from British 
colonial rule the Singaporean political élite 
wanted to safeguard the political survival of 
Singaporean society and create a national 
identity in the face of possible threats from 
neighbouring Muslim countries. This pro- 
vided the impetus for the establishment of a 
strong state apparatus, staffed by technically 
competent officials (Castells 1992; World 
Bank 1993). Through control of this appara- 
tus the political élite maintained its indepen- 
dence from vested interests. 

On the political front, the education system 
was charged with the task of creating a strong 
sense of national identity. On the economic 
front, Singaporean independence was to be 
secured through the creation of a strong 
industrial base. In the first phase of Singa- 
pore's development, therefore, the govern- 
ment sought to attract inward investment 
from multinational corporations (MNCs) in 
order to establish a strong manufacturing base 
(Low 1993; Tan 1995). 

With a poorly educated labour force, and 
unemployment rates in excess of 14 per cent, 
the political élite had to rely initially on cheap, 
disciplined labour and a strong and stable 
political system to attract MNCs. As these 
labour-intensive industries required little 
educated labour, the fact that education was 
limited to provision at primary level was not a 
problem. The government did move to 
upgrade basic literacy levels and provide 
training in maths and science. Their main 
aims, however, were to maintain the discipline 
of the labour force and to contain labour costs, 
both of which were essential to the MNCs. 
They achieved these aims by repressing com- 
munist labour organization (Deyo 1989), and 
by using the People’s Action Party (PAP) to 
persuade workers to minimize their wage 
demands. They argued that, by doing this, 
further inward investment would be attracted 
by the low labour costs and therefore more 
jobs would be generated’. The success of these 
policies was evident in the creation of full 
employment. 


SECOND PHASE 

In the late 1970s the growing availability of 
equally attractive low-cost labour in other 
parts of the region meant that Singapore was 
losing its competitive advantage. In addition, 
the political threat to Singapore’s indepen- 


dence continued. Ina move which both served 
the country’s own interests and satisfied its 
rivals, the political élite sought to share its 
early success. Companies producing low- 
value-added goods on the basis of low-cost 
labour were persuaded to leave Singapore to 
take advantage of the lower cost of labour in 
the immediate hinterland, while the Singa- 
porean economy was re-engineered to enter a 
‘second industrial revolution’. The aim was to 
use theresources of the state to reduce reliance 
on low-wage, labour-intensive industry and 
replace this with capital-intensive, higher- 
value-added industries (Wong 1993). 

In order to achieve these political goals, the 
government had to act independently of the 
immediate interests of capital and entice new 
companies which could introduce higher- 
value-added production to Singapore. At the 
same time it cajoled and coerced companies 
already established there to move away from 
low-value-added production. Toward this 
end, it adopted a number of new policies 
aimed at increasing the cost of labour and 
thereby discouraging further investment in 
low-value-added production. Employers in 
low-value-added production were encour- 
aged to relocate through the persuasion of 
activists from the PAP. Meanwhile, the 
unions were actively encouraged to push for 
large increases in wages, in the region of 20 per 
cent. The government also imposed a levy on 
low-paid labour to discourage companies 
from continuing to embark on low-value- 
added production (W ong 1993). This levy 
created the Skills Development Fund (SDF) 
which was then used to finance a series of pro- 
grammes aimed at improving worker skills. 
and employers’ ability to train. oe 

In detaching itself from the immediate 
interests of capital the government has been 
able to use its power to pursue its ‘vision’, 
which became of central importance in direct- 
ing the country's trade and industry pol 
New industries had to be encouraged and 
industries relocated. If new industries were to 
be attracted then the human resources essen- 
tial for the successful performance of those 
industries had to be in place. The state there- 
foreacted once again to coordinate capitaland 
labour at a national level, providing the basis 
of the dynamism which characterizes Singa- 
porean education and training policy. j 

In order to attract the higher-value-ad 
industries required for the second phase, thë 


education system was upgraded and a new 
training infrastructure put in place under the 
auspices of the Vocational and Industrial 
Training Board (VITB), while within the 
education system there was an attempt to shift 
the emphasis of the curriculum away from the 
academic to the technical. This period also 
saw the establishment of the Singapore Tech- 
nical Institute (Yipand Sim 1994). In 1979 the 
Goh report recommended the introduction of 
streaming into primary and secondary educa- 
tion and a greater emphasis to be placed on 
language acquisition. Central control of the 
curriculum was maintained, but a common 
curriculum only retained for the first 2 years of 
secondary education. 

The speed of Singapore's development had 
meant that many of those who left the educa- 
tion system in the colonial era and in the early 
stages of Singapore's independence still had 
literacy and numeracy deficiencies. As late as 
the 1980s, 61 per cent of Singapore's non- 
student population had an educational level of 
Primary Six or less (Ministry of Trade and 
Industry 1991). Because they could not wait 
for changes in the system of initial education 
to increase the stock of skills slowly, the gov- 
ernment adopted a second front and sought to 
act directly on the employed adult labour 
force to improve the basic skills of those 
already in work, launching a series of pro- 
grammes aimed at enhancing the skills of 
mature workers. The programmes, delivered 
in modular form through institutes and 
employers, provided a progression route for 
such workers either to continue their educa- 
tion to secondary-school level or to provide a 
basis for the enhancement of their work-based 
skills. By 1990 illiteracy rates had been 
reduced to 10 per cent of the total population 
and 1.4 per cent for the 20-24 age group (Cen- 
sus of Population 1990). 

, The foundation programme, Basic Educa- 
tion for Skills Training (BEST), introduced 
in 1983, had by 1992 reached 78 per cent of the 
potential target pool of 225,000 workers, in a 
total labour force of 1.4 million workers (ITE 
1993: 25). On the foundations laid by BEST a 
whole series of p es were used to 
improve the basic skills of the labour force. In 
1986 the Modular Skills Training programme 
was introduced, aimed at enhancing the skills 
of semi-skilled workers. In 1987 Worker 
Improvement through Secondary Education 
was introduced to General Certificate of Edu- 
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cation level, and by 1992 42 per cent of the tar- 
get pool of 122,000 had been reached (ITE 
1993: 25). The Core Skills for Effectiveness 
and Change programme was also introduced 
in 1987, aimed at service-sector workers, and 
this covers two-thirds of the low-income 
labour force. 


THIRD PHASE 

Towards the end of the 1980s there was a fur- 
ther shift in the political leaders’ vision of the 
future of Singapore. To stay ahead of their 
competitors in the region, the government set 
outto match the economic performance of the 
best industrial economies. The current 
‘vision’ is set out in the document “The Next 
Lap’ (Government of Singapore 1991). The 
implications of this vision for the economic 
development of the country was detailed in 
the Strategic Economic Plan (Ministry of 
Trade and Industry 1991). This established 
thatthe country was to achieve the same stan- 
dard of living for the Singaporean people as 
that achieved by the Swiss. 

Toachieve the status and standard of living 
ofthe Swiss by the year 2020 or 2030 the econ- 
omy was to continue to attract companies 
planning to invest in the production of high- 
value-added goods and services. However, in 
order to sustain economic growth it was felt 
necessary for Singaporean companies to move 
out of Singapore into the Asia Pacific region 
and form a ‘second ring’. This would enable 
them not only to take advantage of cheaper 
labour outside Singapore, but would also 
place Singapore in the centre of the region's 
drive for economic growth. Singapore would 
move from ‘Singapore Incorporated’ to Sin- 
gapore International Incorporated’ (Low 
1993). Thirteen industrial clusters were iden- 
tified as areas where Singapore could sustain a 
competitive advantage in world markets, and 
these were to be the priority areas for develop- 
ment. 

In order to ensure success in achieving 
these objectives, measures had to be taken to 
ensure that the human resources were in place 
to facilitate the establishment and develop- 
ment of these industries. This meant that the 
education system had to be upgraded to bring 
it in line with the most advanced systems in 
the older industrial countries. In addition, 
training policy had to be re-focused to con- 
centrate on enhancing intermediate work- 
based skills as well as, crucially, improving the 
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use of the workplace as a source of learning. 
This was essential if employers were to have 
access to the same level of skills as were avail- 
able in other industrial societies. 
The upgrading of the educational system 
focused on three areas: the identification of 
the basic skills required for effective partici- 
pation in an advanced industrial society; the 
production of intermediate-level technical 
skills; and the expansion of higher education. 
To identify the basic skills the government 
studied education practices in Germany and 
Japan, which it considered to be the most 
advanced, and found that the teaching of the 
working language and mathematics amounted 
to 50 per cent of curriculum time in the pri- 
mary school (Ministry of Education 1991). 
However, in Singapore the problems posed by 
bilingualism (English and the mother tongue) 
meant that if children in primary schools were 
to have the same exposure to languages as in 
Germany or Japan, there would be less time 
left for other subjects. The solution, intro- 
duced through the 1990 reforms, was to 
introduce a preparatory programme for all 
five-year-olds in order to compensate for the 
heavier demands made by the bilingual 
requirement. In order to ensure that school- 
leavers had mastered these basic skills neces- 
sary toenable them to develop further at work, 
it was decided that all young people should 
have 10 years’ minimum general education. 
Intermediate technical skills were to be pro- 
duced through an upgrading of vocational 
education. The VITB, renamed the Institute 
of Technical Education (ITE) in 1992, now 
only takes on young people for technical train- 
ing after they have completed this basic edu- 
cation so as to enhance the status of technical 
education. The ITE now offers much higher- 
skill-content courses, which enables those fol- 
lowing the vocational route to proceed to 
further education in the polytechnics and uni- 
versities. For those already in the labour force, 
the lowest level of National Trade Certificate 
(renamed the National Technical Certificate 
in 1992, and roughly equivalent to the UK 
NVQLevel 1) disappeared in 1995, The low- 
est level is now equivalent to the standard of 
the competent craftsman. The aim of these 
reforms was to ensure that all those entering 
the labour market had the requisite base on 
which today’s skills and those of tomorrow 
can be built. In line with this objective, the 
types of skills transmitted in the educational 


system are starting to shift from the ‘harder’ 
technical skills to the ‘softer’ office and busi- 
ness skills (Felstead, Ashton, Green, and 
Sung 1994). : 

Building on the high participation rates in 
education (with over 90 per cent of 15-to-19 
year olds in education) tertiary education 
was expanded, and by the early 1990s was 
accounting for 26 per cent of 20-to-24 year 
olds (Felstead, Ashton, Green, and Sung 
1994). The educational system's current tar- 
gets by the year 2000 are to have 25 per cent of 
the age group either in junior colleges or uni- 
versities, 40 per cent in polytechnics, and 25 
per cent in Institute for Technical Education 
programmes, with a dropout rate of 10 per 
cent. However, the dropouts are not regarded 
as lost to the system, for they are targeted, 
once they have had some work experience, 
through government programmes aimed at 
enhancing their work-based skills. By the 
early 1990s the education system was produc- 
ing levels of educational attainment compara- 
ble with those of the much older British 
educational system (Felstead, Ashton, Green, 
and Sung 1994). 

This third phase also saw a continuance of 
the two-pronged approach. The programmes 

e government had established to enhance 
the skills of those who missed out on their pri- 
mary and secondary education (BEST and 
MOST)havebeen run downas the target pool 
declines in size, with the emphasis moving 
towards enhancing the process of work-based 
learning. It became evident in the late 1980s 
that while improvement in the quantity of 
training undertaken by employers was impor- 
tant, the new growth industries of the 1990s 
demanded competence not just in technical 
skills but also in the ability of workers to 
achieve greater flexibility and develop the 
skills to tackle new, unforeseen problems. In 
these new circumstances, learning at work 
took on greater importance. Studies of the 

dual system, and the Japanese and 
Australian systems of on-the-job training, 
were used to identify ways in which this might 
be achieved. 

One of the lessons learnt from the German 
dual system was that on-the-job and off-the- 
job elements in training needed to be inte- 
grated if the training was to provide the 
quality of learning experience and the depth 
of skills required for companies to compete 
effectively in world markets. The significance 


of this policy shift is underlined by findings 
from a number of studies which suggest that 
some of the skills necessary for companies to 
compete in the markets for high-value-added 
goods and services can only be acquired 
through a combination of on-the-job and off- 
the-job experience (Streeck 1989; Kioke and 
Inoki 1990). 

_ Improvements were made to the appren- 
ticeship system by the introduction of the 
New Apprenticeship Scheme (NAS) in 1990. 
Modelled closely on the Baden—Wurttem- 
berg version of the ‘Dual System’, it was tar- 
geted at employers with the ability to train 
their own workers. Like the German dual sys- 
tem, it required pedagogically qualified train- 
ers (Meisters) and both on-the-job and 
off-the-job training. Concurrent with the 
launch of the NAS in 1991, the ITE intro- 
duced the Industry Trainer Programme to 
help companies develop pedagogically quali- 
fied trainers to support their apprenticeship 
courses. By 1994 the ITE had trained some 
1,900 industry trainers. Based on some 600 
companies that are participating in. the 
apprenticeship scheme, this works out at an 
average of three trainers per company. 

The same idea of integrating on- and off- 
the-job training has been used to inform the 
new *Hybrid' apprenticeship system. This 
was launched in 1992, aimed at the small- and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) which had 
traditionally avoided apprenticeship training. 
The same objective of enhancing both the on- 
the-job and off-the-job training of mature 
Workers (aged between 20 and 40 years with 
below-O-level qualifications) was tackled by 
the ITE’s Adult Co-operative Training 
Scheme, introduced in 1992. This is based on 
the new apprenticeship model, so workers 
have to be sponsored by their employers but 
then receive on-the-job and off-the-job train- 
ing in the company’s time (ITE 1993). 

While the apprenticeship model was the 
Preferred form of providing education and 
training, notall employers would adopt it; and 
therefore other forms of intervention had to 
be found if the labour force as a whole was to 
have its skills enhanced. The Skills Develop- 
ment Fund? had experience of funding com- 
Pany-based training through the skills 
Programmes introduced during the second 
Phase of economic development, with the 
number of training places supported by the 
fund increasing more than 12 times from 
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32,600 in 1981 to 407,900 in 1991 (NPB 1993: 
44). This has been further enhanced in two 
ways. First, employers were provided with a 
series of programmes which offered help and 
assistance for them in learning how to orga- 
nize and implement their own training. Sec- 
ondly, after studying other countries, ways 
were found of helping firms enhance the qual- 
ity of their on-the-job training. 

"The task of helping employers to learn how 
to organize and implement training was done 
through the Training Grants Scheme under 
the auspices of the National Productivity 
Board (NPB) and funded by the SDF. This 
comprises a series of schemes focused on help- 
ing employers improve particular aspects of 
training. The Training Grants Scheme pro- 
vides grants to employers of between 30 and 
90 per cent of the cost of (re)training workers 
through in-plant programmes to upgrade 
their skills. The largest of the schemes, the 
Worker Training Plan, encourages compan- 
ies to undertake systematic training through 
an annual plan. This was responsible for 61 
per cent of the total training places supported 
by the SDF in 1991, and accounted for 88 per 
cent of the total SDF spent (SDF 1992: 12). 
The trainee recipients of all these schemes 
tend to be workers with average or below- 
average educational levels; 72 per cent of 
training places were filled by workers with O 
levels or less (SDF 1992: 38). 

Other schemes have been established to 
help companies ease cash-flow problems 
when investing in staff training, to enable 
them to embark on systematic training based 
on the results of a company-wide training- 
needs analysis, and to make the services of 
good-quality training providers available to 
small companies who do not have the 
resources to develop their own training pro- 

. In addition, other schemes are in 
place to enhance the training infrastructure, 
for example by helping managers improve 
their ability to train, and by providing training 
in delivery of quality in the service sector 
(Ashton and Sung 1994). 

Another way to improve the quality of 
training identified by the NPB was the more 
widespread use of structured on-the-job 
training (OJT), seen as the most cost-effective 
form of training. Research by the NPB in 1986 
revealed that 90 per cent of companies in Sin- 
gapore engaged in some form of OJT, but that 
this was not necessarily structured. As a result 
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it was found that ‘more often than not, OJT 
meant that workers were left to chance to 
acquire skills during the course of their work’ 
(NPB 1992: 9). A task force was therefore set 
up with the Economic Development Board 
(EDB) and the Institute of Technical Educa- 
tion to identify the core skills needed to be 
developed through OJT schemes, and follow- 
ing this the NPB introduced a programme 
aimed at identifying industry-based blue- 
prints or model OJT schemes. This pro- 
gramme commenced in 1993, with schemes 
being developed with leading companies in a 
variety of industries which are then used as a 
base model for other companies to emulate. 
The long-term plan is to get 100,000 through 
OJT by the end of the decade. By May 1995 
36,000 workers had successfully completed 
OJT programmes (NPB 1995). In addition, 
steps have been taken to develop OJT instruc- 
tors which will complement the off-the-job 
training undertaken by the ITE and will be 
available for firms in service as well as manu- 
facturing industries.’ 

Good-quality OJT, while providing work- 
ers with the skills required for today’s compa- 
nies, will not necessarily equip them to cope 
with the demands of the new markets and 
associated industrial restructuring. In line 
with the vision of where Singapore hopes to be 
by the year 2020, the focus of the govern- 
ment’s concern with on-the-job training has 
shifted from the provision of flexible, multi- 
skilled workers to the task of skills-deepening. 
The result is a skills-deepening programme. 

Swiss workers are seen as extremely well- 
trained in technical skills, and ‘equipped with 
the foundation for drastic retraining should 
industrial restructuring take place’ (NPB 
1993: 51). Following a study mission to 
Switzerland in 1992, the NPBis working with 
other government departments to identify the 
leading-edge companies with potential for 
skills-deepening. These are seen as the indus- 
tries experiencing rapid growth with the 
potential to compete in regional and interna- 

tional markets, The NPBis working with such 
companies to develop and design training 
programmes to deepen core job skills using 
OJT techniques. The aim is to train workers 
in these companies not just with the technical 
skills but also with the deeper intellectual 
skills necessary to cope with the drastic 
retraining they will have to undergo to enable 
them to handle industrial change and restruc- 


turing. Core areas of the economy, such as 
precision engineering, have been targeted for 
the implementation of a programme of skills- 
deepening. 

In addition to borrowing training policies 
and practices from the older industrial coun- 
tries, the government is also active in transfer- 
ring the latest knowledge and techniques 
directly to the indigenous labour force. In the 
second phase it did this through the establish- 
ment of Joint Industrial Training Centres 
with MNCs and three foreign governments: 
Germany, France, and Japan. In the mid- 
1980s the EDB decided that knowledge- 
and technology-intensive industries would 
require resources in excess of those that single 
partners involved in the Joint Industrial 
"Training Centres could provide. It needed to 
access expertise on a global rather than single- 
country basis, and to achieve this it sought 
agreements from the three governments to 
incorporate other MNCs into the Institutes. 
The successful introduction of this strategy 
led to the adoption ofa transnational approach 
by the EDB. By securing the co-operation 
of governments and several MNCs, it proved 
possible to provide the necessary ‘hardware, 
software, and teachware’ required for the 
establishment and development of know- 
ledge- and technology-intensive industries. 
In this way the EDB continues to set up 
training in anticipation of the needs of new 
and emerging industries (Wong 1993: 262). 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Given this close linkage between ET and eco- 
nomic growth we must now ask how this has 
been accomplished. Again, the Asian model 
proves distinctive. During the second wave of 
industrialization the Japanese and Germans 
had succeeded in establishing a broad corre- 
spondence between changes in the educa- 
tional system and those in the structure of 
industry (Ashton and Green 1996), but have 
never achieved such a tight form of integra- 
tion as that developed by the Singaporeans. 
The Singaporeans were so effective because of 
the establishment ofa number of mechanisms 
which ensured that the education and training 
system responded directly to changes in the 
government's trade and industry policy. 
The first such mechanism was the ability of 
government to achieve a degree of autonomy 
in relation to capital and labour. As we have 


seen, unlike the UK and US governments, 
which have always sought to leave the market 
to determine the direction taken by economic 
development, the Singaporean government 
hasalways taken upon itself the determination 
of this direction. The second mechanism was 
the ability to learn from the experience of 
older industrial nations. The Singaporean 
government had the model of more advanced 
economies, which it could use to help identify 
the next step in the process of economic 
growth.* As we have seen, the government 
also learned from joint ventures and visits to 
other countries. 

The third mechanism was the organization 
of government departments. Once having 
identified the next stage of economic growth 
through its ‘vision’, the goals as defined in this 
vision provide the targets which inform the 
work of the Ministry of Trade and Industry 
and the Investment Board. The Ministry of 
Trade and Industry is powerful and responsi- 
ble for ensuring that the economy is geared to 
the demands of the international market and is 
therefore in a position to achieve the govern- 
ment’s vision. Other departments, such as 
Education and the National Productivity 
Board, are subordinate to the Ministry of 
Trade and Industry, ensuring that the 
requirements of industry arealways taken into 
account when decisions about the allocation of 
resources for human-resource development 
are made. 

, The fourth mechanism lay in the institu- 
tional procedures put in place to facilitate the 
co-ordination of human-resource develop- 
ment with the requirements of industry, and 
the use of targets to monitor the performance 
of the agencies which have to implement pol- 
icy. Thus, to identify the future human- 
resource needs of the country the government 
relies on agencies such as the Investment 
Board, which sells the benefits of investing in 
Singapore and which, in negotiating with for- 
eign capital, is in a position to identify future 

mands on the country’s human resources 
Which that investment is likely to make. The 
Ministry of Trade and Industry then collates 
such information and this is mapped against 
Projections from academics about the likely 
State of labour (human-resource) supply. The 
results provide the basis for the identification 
of the country’s skill needs. 

The Economic Development Board trans- 
lates this information about the country’s skill 
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requirements into targets for the Council for 
Professional and Technical Education 
(CPTE). First established in 1979, this is a 
national body, chaired by the Minister 
responsible for Trade and Industry, which 
sets for education and training at all 
levels. This Council institutionalizes the link 
between trade and industry policy and the 
education and training system (Selvaratnam 
1989) and thereby ensures that human-capital 
demands of new industries inform the targets. 

The Council disaggregates the overall tar- 
get into specific targets for the universities, 
polytechnics, schools, and the Institute of 
Technical Education, and ascertains whether 
these targets can be met within existing 
resources, or whether new institutions or pol- 
icy initiatives will be needed. For this exercise 
they require feedback from the education and 
training authorities. Ifthe government cannot 
meet the targets from indigenous institutions 
then they look to import the requisite skills. In 
this way each sector, Higher Education, 
Schools, and the Institute of Technical Edu- 
cation has its own targets for student numbers 
and for levels of achievement. 

Other government departments and agen- 
cies are also involved in ensuring that the 
human resources required to achieve the gov- 
ernment's vision are in place. Thus while the 
National Productivity Board has a different 
focus, being concerned with employer-based 
training, it too has its targets. One of the 
NPB's ‘vision goals’ was for organizations 
to double their training investment from 2 to 
4 per cent of payroll by 1995, the amount 
which it is believed the better corporations in 
the world spend on training (NPB 1993). 

The quotas for numbers and targets for 
performance are implemented by the higher- 
education institutions, schools, the ITE, and 
the NPB in their own plans. The performance 
of the respective institutions are then system- 
atically evaluated against their targets. Within 
the ITE training plans are formulated on a 
5-year basis, but these are rolled over every 
2 years. When any revision occurs, the Trade 
and Industry Ministry has a significant input. 
This ensures that the future demands of the 
economy are constantly fed back and that they 
inform any revision of targets. In this way the 
education and training system as a whole 
responds to the future human-resource 
development needs of the economy. 

The case of Singapore illustrates how the 
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driving force behind the technical education 
and training system is not the needs of indi- 
viduals, or indeed of individual employers, 
but that of the economy as a whole. The 
emphasis in government programmes is on 
encouraging individuals to participate in 
training, but objectives in standards of train- 
ing and education are set by what are seen as 
the needs of the future economy, and not by 
the demands of individuals. Employers playa 
crucial role in delivering the programmes, but 
such programmesare targeted justas clearly at 
enhancing the employers’ skills to organize 
and deliver training as they are the individ- 
ual’s ability to learn. Finally, in addition to 
enhancing the amount and quality of training 
undertaken by individuals and employers, the 
state also plays an important part in ensuring 
that skills and technical knowledge are trans- 
ferred from the more advanced and larger 
companies to the indigenous population and 
smaller companies. In short, the state adopts 
and implements a human-resource develop- 
ment policy for society as a whole. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we return to the comparison 
with the first-wave industrializers, especially 
the British. There the government has relied 
on the market to determine both the direction 
in which the economy moves and also, in 
recent years, the delivery of training. In effect 
this means leaving the development of the 
productive system to be determined by the 
outcome of the competitive struggle between 
employers in the market-place: the state 
merely guarantees the legal framework. In the 
field of education the development of the Sys- 
tem is left to the professionals who run uni- 
versities and schools within a ‘market 
framework’ which is increasing educational 
inequalities (Brown 1990). However, there is 
little or no linkage between decisions which 
concern the overall development of the educa- 
tion system and those concerning the devel- 
opment of the productive system. Indeed, as 
the government claims it cannot determine 
the direction of development of the economy, 
there would be little point in such an exercise. 
This is in marked contrast with Singapore, 
where the government has used its resources 
to facilitate the operation of the market and 
move it in the direction which the govern- 


ment's vision has established. This is not cen- 
tral planning in which the government lays 
down plans which then determine the alloca- 
tion of resources within the productive sys- 
tem. The reality of the Singaporean system is 
very different, and is best conceptualized as a 
new form of government intervention, in 
which the government has sought to under- 
stand the operation of market forces and use 
them to realize its political objectives. Deci- 
sions about the allocation of the factors of pro- 
duction at the level of the firm and of specific 
markets are left to employers; but the state 
uses its powers to determine the type of 
employers who are attracted to the market. 
‘Thus in terms of its industrial and trade pol- 
icy the government seeks to attract only those 
companies which will produce higher-value- 
added goods and services. In order to ensure 
that these companies are successful and that 
their costs are contained, the government 
seeks to provide them with the appropriate 
skilled labour. In this way the government 
uses the market to achieve its own political 
objectives; by structuring the context it makes 
sure that the operation of the market is in line 
with its political vision. 

What the Singaporean government has 
done is to find a way of co-ordinating capital 
and labour as factors of production. In many 
respects this is reminiscent of the ways in 
which, in the US in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, the giant corporations which emerged 
found ways to co-ordinate the factors of pro- 
duction which had previously been co- 
ordinated by the market. As Chandler (1977) 
has shown, the corporations replaced the 
invisible hand of the market by the visible 
hand of management, by co-ordinating the 
sourcing of materials with the manufacture 
and distribution of the product, they were able 
to make significant efficiency gains. In many 
respects the Singaporean government is 
undertaking an analogous process at the 
national level. 

In the late 19605 it could have left the mar- 
ket to determine the direction in which the 
economy moved. Had it done so, however, 
Singapore might still be producing low- 
value-added goods and services. Instead, the 
government sought to persuade such indus- 
tries to leave, and set about creating the condi- 
tions which would dissuade them from 
staying while simultaneously putting in place 
measures to attract high-value-added pro- 


ducers. However, for this type of capital to be 
utilized efficiently required a labour force 
which was not only disciplined, but also 
skilled; and the education system, no matter 
how efficient it was, could not upgrade the 
labour force asa whole, only those flowing into 
it. To ensure that skilled labour was in place 
on which employers could rely to ensure that 
their plants operated efficiently, measures 
were put in place to upgrade the stock of skills. 
Itis in this way that the state co-ordinates the 
inputs of capital and labour to ensure that the 
economy as a whole moves in the direction of 
its political objectives. 

We can observe the same process at pre- 
sent. In order to make Singapore a regional 
centre for certain of the knowledge-based 
industries, the government has decided that it 
Tequires not just a significant proportion of 
the population to move through higher educa- 
tion, but also that schools must ensure the 
development of creativity among pupils and, 
crucially, that the system of higher education 
must produce the requisite number of scien- 
usts and engineers to provide the level of 
research and development required to sustain 
such industries. In this context the govern- 
ment can use a battery of measures to help 
ensure that these human resources are in 
place. For example, it can seek to influence 
young people's choices of subjects for study 
on entering higher education, or it can use its 
control of the quota system which determines 
the opportunities available to them there. 
Through the CPTE it has a means of creating 
àn ongoing dialogue between the employers 
and decision-makers in the education system, 
to ensure that the requirements of employers 
are met. In this way the human resources nec- 
essary for the successful establishment of an 
industry will be put in place. Where this dif- 
fers from the function of a giant corporation, 
and where that analogy breaks down, is that 
the government is not just co-ordinating the 
delivery of the various factors necessary to 
Meet today’s requirements, but co-ordinating 
locreatea new set of circumstances. In this sit- 
uation education can never be allowed the 
kind of autonomy it has experienced in the 
West, but will always need to be subordinated 
to the needs of nation-building and especially 
of economic development. 

, The result of this co-ordination of educa- 
tion and training with the requirements of the 
Productive system is that we are likely to wit- 
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ness a closer link between investment in edu- 
cation and training and economic growth in 
societies such as Singapore than we have wit- 
nessed in the older industrial societies of the 
West. Thisis not surprising, because the older 
industrial systems developed without the 
need for an educated labour force, and subse- 
quent developments in education bore only a 
loose relationship to what happened in the 
economy (Ashton and Green 1996). What 
this analysis suggests is that, as the number 
of newly industrialized economies (NIEs) 
grows, statistical studies will reveal a much 
stronger relationship between investment in 
education and economic growth in these soci- 
eties, precisely because they have put in place 
mechanisms to institutionalize the links. 


Notes 


1. The information on the operation of the Sin- 
gaporean system has been derived from inter- 
views with members of the political élite and 
government officials conducted over the 
period 1993-6. 

. The SDF is the levy imposed on employers 
who pay workers less than $750 per month, and 
is used to enhance work-related learning. 

. Information supplied during interviews with 
NPB officials, 1994. 

4. This was only possible as long as the countries 
are *catching up' with the older industrial 
nations. As the Asian Tigers are now 
approaching the status of advanced industrial 
countries this form of learning will not be 
available. 
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Human Capital Concepts 


Theconcept of human capital refers to the fact 
that human beings invest in themselves, by 
means of education, training, or other activi- 
ties, which raises their future income by 
Increasing their lifetime earnings. Economists 
use the term ‘investment’ to refer to expendi- 
ture on assets which will produce income in 
the future, and contrast investment expendi- 
ture with consumption, which produces 
immediate satisfaction or benefits, but does 
Not create future income. Assets which will 
generate income in the future are called 
capital. Traditionally, economic analysis of 
investment and capital tended to concentrate 
on physical capital, namely machinery, equip- 
ment, or buildings, which would generate 
Income in the future by creating productive 
Capacity. However, a number of classical 
economists, notably Adam Smith, pointed 
out that education helped to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of workers, in the same way 
as the purchase of new machinery, or other 
forms of physical capital, increased the pro- 
ductive capacity of a factory or other enter- 
prise. Thus, an analogy was drawn between 
investment in physical capital and investment 
in human capital. 

The concept was not fully developed, how- 
ever, until the early 1960s when the US econo- 
Mist Theodore Schultz analysed educational 
expenditure as a form of investment (Schultz 
1961), the Journal of Political Economyin the US 
published a supplement on ‘Investment in 
human beings’ in 1962, and Gary Becker pub- 
lished a book with the title Human Capital 
(Becker 1964; 1975) which developeda theory of 

uman capital formationandanalysed therateof 
return to investment in education and training. 


Maureen Woodhall 


Since that time the concept of human capi- 
tal has dominated the economics of education 
and has hada powerful influence on the analy- 
sis of labour markets, wage determination, 
and other branches of economics, such as the 
analysis of economic growth, as well as expen- 
diture on health care and the study of migra- 
tion. For it is recognized that these also 
represent investment in human capital, since 
they can help to determine the earning capac- 
ity of individuals, and therefore increase their 
lifetime incomes. 

However, investment in human capital 
remains a controversial issue. Attempts to 
measure the rate of return to investment in 
education have been attacked by critics who 
argue that education does not increase the 
productive capacity of workers but simply 
acts as a ‘screening device’ which enables 
employers to identify individuals with higher 
innate ability or personal characteristics 
which make them more productive. A sum- 
mary of this controversy is given below, 
together with a brief review of research on 
investment in education and some other 
applications of the concept of human capital. 


Measuring the Rate of Return to Invest- 
ment in Human Capital 


When economists refer to expenditure on 
education and training as investment in 
human capital, they are doing more than 
pointing to analogies between education and 
investment in physical capital. They are 
asserting that it is possible to measure the 


From G. Psacharopoulos (ed.), Economics of Education: Research and Studies (Oxford: Pergamon, 1987), 21—4. 


Reprinted with permission. 
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profitability of investment in human capital 
using the same techniques of cost—benefit 
analysis and investment appraisal that have 
been traditionally applied to physical capital. 

The profitability, or rate of return on 
investment, is a measure of the expected yield 
of the investment, in terms of the future ben- 
efits, or income stream generated by the capi- 
tal, compared with the cost of acquiring the 
capital asset. Cost—benefit analysis is designed 
to express all the costs and benefits associated 
with an investment project in terms of a single 
figure, the rate of return, which shows the rate 
of interest at which the present discounted 
value of future income is exactly equal to the 
present discounted value of costs. This 
enables different projects to be compared and 

an optimum investment strategy consists of 
identifying and investing in projects offering 
the highest rate of return, or profitability. 

Ifmoney devoted to education, training, or 
health care is regarded as investment in 
human capital, since it raises the lifetime earn- 
ings of workers who are better educated and 
trained or more healthy than other workers, 
then techniques of cost-benefit analysis can 
be used to compare the economic profitability 
of different types or levels of education, of on- 
the-job compared with off-the-job training, 
or of different types of medical treatment. It 
should also be possible to compare rates of 
return to investment in human capital and 
physical capital, in order to discover whether 
it is more profitable to invest in men and 
women or machines. 

Investment in human capital produces 
benefits both to the individual and to society as 
awhole. The individual who takes partin edu- 
cation or vocational training benefits by 
increasing his or her chances of employment 
and by increased lifetime earnings. These 
additional earnings, after allowance for pay- 
ment of taxes, can be compared with the direct 
and indirect costs of education that must be 
borne by the individual, including fees, 
expenditure on books or equipment, and 
earnings forgone while in school, college, or 
university. This providesa measure of the pri- 
vate rate of return to investment in education 
or other form of human capital. 

Both the costs and benefits of education 
also affect society as a whole, since society 
benefits from the increased productivity of 

educated workers. Throughout the world this 
is recognized by governments who pay some 


or all of the costs of education, and provide 
free or subsidized tuition in schools or higher 
education institutions. The costs and benefits 
to society can be compared by means of the 
social rate of return. 

The question of the profitability of differ- 
ent types and levels of education and training, 
and the question of the relative yield of invest- 
ment in human capital and physical capital, 
have attracted a considerable amount of 
research activity since the 1960s, as well as 
provoking fierce disagreements among econo- 
mists and educational planners. Psacharopou- 
los has reviewed attempts to measure the 
social and private rate of return to investment 
in education in 32 countries (Psacharopoulos 
1973) and more recently has updated this sur- 
vey of research on the returns to education by 
analysing the results of cost-benefit analysis of 
education in 44 countries (Psacharopoulos: 
1981). Estimates of social and private rates of 
return to educational investment, based on — 
surveys of the earnings of workers of different: 
educational levels in 44 countries in the period 
from 1958 to 1978 reveal, according to 
Psacharopoulos (1981: 326), four underlying 
patterns: 


1, the returns to primary education (whether 
social or private) are the highest among 
educational levels; 

2. private returns are in excess of social 
returns, ially at the university level; - 

3. all rates of return to investment in educa- 
tion are well above the 10 per cent com- 
mon yardstick of the opportunity cost of 
capital; ) 

4. the returns to education in less developed 
countries are higher relative to the corre- 
sponding returns in more advanced coun- 
tries. 


The Profitability of Human Capital ver- 
sus Physical Capital 


The rates of return that are reviewed by 
Psacharopoulos are summarized in Table 
13.1, which shows the average private and 
social rate of return for primary, secondary, 
and higher education in less developed, inter- 
mediate, and economically advanced coun- 
tries. These rate of return estimates refer to 
single years, and therefore do not show how 
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Table 13.1. The returns to education by region and country type (per cent) 


Region or Private Social 
country type 
N Prim.” — Sec* High Prim. Sec. High. 

Africa 9 29 22 32 29 17 12 
Asia 8 32 17 19 16 12 n 
Latin America 5 24 20 23 4 7 18 
LDC average 22 29 19 24 27 16 13 
Intermediate 8 20 17 17 16 14 10 
Advanced 14 1 14 12 t 10 9 


* N: Number of countries in each 
educational level. High.: higher ed 
illiterates. ‘ Source; (1973: 86). 
rates of return change over time, although the 
average rate of return is calculated from esti- 
mates for years which range over a 20-year 
period. However, there are very few countries 
for which it is possible to calculate rates of 
return on an historical time-series basis. Data 
exist on earnings of workers in the USA clas- 
sified by educational level since 1939. Esti- 
mates of rates of return to secondary and 
higher education between 1939 and 1976 sug- 
gest that the returns to education are falling, 
although not by a large amount. Data from 
Colombia also suggest that between 1963 and 
1974 the returns to education declined, but 
still remained profitable. 

‘The results of all these studies confirm that 
expenditure on education does represent 
investment in human capital, and that it is a 
profitable investment, both for the individual 
and for society, although some critics deny 
that the earnings of educated workers provide 
an adequate measure of the economic benefits 
ofeducation. Itis difficult, however, toanswer 
the question of whether human or physical 
capital represents the more profitable form of 
investment. 

An early attempt to answer this question 
was called ‘Investment in men versus invest- 
ment in machines’ (Harberger 1965), and this 
is still a question that is of vital concern to 
economists and planners. Psacharopoulos 
examined estimates of the returns to physical 


. * Prim.; primary educational Sec.: secondary 
level, * Not computable because of lack of a control group of 


jonal level. * 


capital in both developed and developing 
countries and concluded: (a) the returns to 
both forms of capital are higher in developing 
countries, which reflects the differences in 
relative scarcities of capital in either form in 
developed and developing countries; and 
(b) human capital is a superior investment in 
developing countries but not in developed 
countries, as indicated by the reversal of the 
inequality signs in Table 13.2 (Psacharopou- 
los 1973: 86). 


How does Human Capital Increase 
Workers’ 


The earliest explanations of the concept of 
human capital suggested that education or 
training raised the productivity of workers, 
and hence increased their lifetime earnings, 
by imparting useful knowledge and skills, 
However, this assumption was soon attacked 
by critics who argued that the higher earnings 
of educated workers simply reflected their 
superior ability, rather than the specific 
knowledge and skills acquired during the edu- 
cational process. In addition, it was argued 
that highly educated workers are more likely 
to come from higher social class groups in 
society, and to work in urban rather than rural 
areas. Many estimates of rates of return to 


Table 13.2. The returns to alternative forms of capital by level of 


economic development 


Level of development 


Per capita income under $1,000 (7 countries) 
Per capita income over $1,000 (6 countries) 


Source; Psacharopoulos (1981: 329). 


Physical Human 
capital capital 
15.1 < 19.9 
10.5 > 8.3 
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education therefore adjust the observed earn- 
ings differentials of educated people to allow 
for the influence of other factors on earnings. 

Since ability is one of the main factors that 
may determine earnings, this is often called 
the ‘ability adjustment’ or alternatively the 
‘alpha coefficient’, where ‘alpha’ (a) repre- 
sents the proportion of the extra earnings of 
the educated, which is assumed to be due to 
education. Regression analysis and earnings 
functions suggest that an appropriate value 
for the a coefficient is between 0.66 and 0.8 
(Psacharopoulos 1975). 

More recently, however, critics have gone 
further, and have argued that education does 
not improve productivity by imparting neces- 
sary knowledge and skills, but simply acts as a 
screening device, which enables employers to 
identify individuals who possess either supe- 
rior innate ability or certain personal charac- 
teristics, such as attitudes towards authority, 
punctuality, or motivation, which employers 
value and which are therefore rewarded by 
means of higher earnings. 

This argumentis called by various names in 
the literature, including the ‘screening’ or ‘fil- 
tering' hypothesis, or alternatively the *certi- 
fication’ or ‘sheepskin’ argument, since it is 
suggested that education simply confers a cer- 
tificate, diploma, or ‘sheepskin’, which 
enables the holder to obtain a well-paid job 
without directly affecting his or her produc- 
tivity. This argument has attracted consider- 
able controversy, but has been refuted by a 
number of economists who argue that while a 
‘weak’ version of the screening hypothesis is 
undoubtedly true, since employers do use 
educational qualifications in selecting 
employees, as a proxy for other characteris- 
tics, there is no evidence to support the 
‘strong’ versions of the hypothesis, that edu- 
cation has no direct effect on productivity. 
The fact that employers continue to pay edu- 
cated workers more than uneducated workers 
throughout their working lives refutes this 

(Psacharopoulos 1979). 

Even if the ‘strong’ version of the screening 
hypothesis is rejected, and it is difficult to see 
why no cheaper means of identifying workers 
with desired characteristics has not been 
developed if education really had no effect on 
productivity, it is nevertheless true that the 
idea of education as a screen or filter has been 
important in influencing recent directions in 
research in the economics of education. Blaug 


(1976) in a review of research on investment in 
human capital, which he describes as a 
‘slightly jaundiced survey’ of the empirical 
status of human capital theory, predicts that: 

in time, the screening hypothesis will be seen to 
have marked a turning point in the ‘human invest- 
ment revolution in economic thought’, a turning 
point to a richer, still more comprehensive view of 
the sequential life cycle choices of individuals. 
(Blaug 1976: 850) 


The reason why the screening hypothesis is 
important is that it has focused attention on 
the precise way in which education or other 
forms of investment in human capital influ- 
ence productivity, and has served as a 
reminder that education does far more than 
impart knowledge and skills. The reason why 
employers continue to prefer educated work- 
ers is that not only does the possession of an 
educational qualification indicate that an indi- 
vidual has certain abilities, aptitudes, and atti- 
tudes, but the educational process helps to 
shape and develop those attributes. In other 
words, it is now increasingly recognized that 
education affects attitudes, motivation, and 
other personal characteristics, as well as pro- 
viding knowledge and skills. 

This means that the concept of investment 
in human capital is still valid, but it must be 
extended to include activities which affect 
personal attributes as well as skills, and it must 
recognize that such activities increase work- 
ers’ productivity in complex ways. 


Other Forms of Investment in Human 
Capital 


Other forms of investment in human capital 
also develop the personal attributes that help 
to determine a worker’s productivity. On- 
the-job training and work experience and the 
process of job search, including migration, as 
well as health care, can all increase earning 
capacity, and can therefore be regarded as 
investment in human capital. Blaug's survey 
of research on human capital links all these 
activities together. 


The concept of human capital, or ‘hard core’ of the 
human-capital research program is the idea that 
people spend on themselves in diverse ways, not for 
the sake of present enjoyments, but for the sake of 
future pecuniary and non pecuniary returns. . . . All 


these phenomena—health, education, job search, 
information retrieval, migration and in-service 
training—may be viewed asinvestment rather than 
consumption, whether undertaken by individuals 
on their own behalf or undertaken by society on 
behalf of its members. What knits these phenom- 
ena together is not the question of who undertakes 
what, but rather the fact that the decision-maker, 
whoever he (sic) is, looks forward to the future for 
the justification of his present actions. . . . 
human-capital research program has moved 
steadily away from some of its early naive formula- 
tions . . . [but] it has never entirely lost sight of its 
original goal of demonstrating that a whole range of 
apparently disconnected phenomena in the world 
are the outcome of a definite pattern of individual 
decisions having in common the iore of forgo- 
ing present gains for the pros; of future ones. 
(Blaug 1976: 829, 850) Pe 


Not only does research in human capital now 
link those apparently disparate activities 
together, but many programmes that have 
been developed in recent years in response to 
high levels of unemployment among young 
people are increasingly concerned to forge 
closer links between education, training, and 
work experience. Programmes such as the 
Youth Opportunities Programme and Youth 
Training Scheme in the United Kingdom and 
a number of programmes for young people in 
Europe are designed to provide alternating 
periods of vocational education, training, and 
work experience, recognizing that all these 
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activities represent investment in human cap- 
ital (CEDEFOP 1982). 
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The Gendering of Skill and Vocationalism in 
Twentieth-Century Australian Education 


Central to the numerous educational and eco- 
nomic reform reports which have emerged 
during the 1980s and early 1990s, both at the 
state and national level in Australia, is the 
notion of skilling. Rapid change in the work- 
place is seen to require recurrent training and 
upgrading of the skill base of the Australian 
labour force. For example, in the federal pol- 
icy statement, Skills for Australia (Dawkins 
and Holding 1987), it is argued that, in order 
to improve Australia’s internal market com- 
petitiveness in manufacturing and the service 
sector, Australia will ‘require a more highly 
skilled and better educated workforce’ 
(Dawkins and Holding 1987: 8), Education 
and training are seen to be the keys to devel- 
oping this skills base. Statements about ‘the 
skill demands of new technology’ and ‘skilling 
for the national interest’ are now starting 
points from which policy is developed. (See 
Department of Employment, Education and 
Training 1989; Ministry of Education and 
Youth Affairs 1988; Finn 1991.) This ‘lan- 
guage of skills’, which has assumed different 
formulations in different times, has largely 
been translated uncritically into educational 
policy, usually without clarification. It has 
provided the rationale for state and federal 
governments’ restructuring of tertiary educa- 
tion, post-compulsory school reorganization 
as well as curriculum and assessment reform. 
While intended to link education more closely 
to the economy and the labour market, this 
reorganization of school and work is also 
couched in terms of equity and fairness, ‘as 
preserving and extending the national com- 
mitment to democracy and social justice’ 


Jill Blackmore 


(Commonwealth Schools Commission 1987: 
8; see also Dawkins 1988; Australia Recon- 
structed 1987). Skilling (through education, 
training and specific skill programmes, e.g., 
Skillshare) is therefore rhetorically linked to 
improving the position of the traditionally 
disadvantaged (working class, rural, Aborigi- 
nal and female students). 

The ‘language of skills’ ofthe 1980s is based 
on a number of assumptions. First, that Aus- 
tralia is moving into a post-industrial society 
which, in turn, requires a new type of produc- 
tive worker who is ‘flexible’, ‘adaptable’ and 
‘multi-skilled’. In a ‘post-industrial society’, 
it is assumed that there has been a shift away 
from the Fordist organization of work which 
accompanied industrialization (Matthews 
et al. 1988). Fordism is characterized by a ver- 
tical and hierarchical organization of work, 
distinguishing between management and 
labour on the basis of the separation of the 
conception from the execution of labour 
power. This strict division of labour perme- 
ates the organization, with a high degree of 
specialization and routinized labour. Post- 
Fordism, by contrast, is premised on the 
view that quality, innovation and production 
control can best be handled by front-line pro- 
ducers and not centralized managers. Post- 
Fordism ^ emphasizes ^ decentralization, 
support teams and localized decision making. 
The emphasis is not on top-down control but 
on horizontal communication between rela- 
tively autonomous production units which 
can, because of their flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity, meet the needs of the consumers better 
(Murray 1991). The post-Fordist worker 


From Journal of Education Policy, 7 (1992), 351-8 and 367-77. Reprinted with permission. 


must therefore be an adaptable, innovative 
problem solver possessing a package of 
generic skills which are transferable across 
different worksites (Watkins 1990). Different 
views of skill implicit in the Fordist or non- 
Fordist perspectives, therefore, carry with 
them differing implications about how educa- 
tion should prepare youth for work and fur- 
ther training for adults (Meyer 1991). 

Second, the ‘language of skills’ tends to 
assume a technologically progressivist and 
determinist stance. It is progressivist in that 
technology is presumed to bring positive ben- 
efits to society in general in that it requires a 
higher level of technological sophistication 
and expertise from all members of society 
(c.g., Myer Committee 1980). It is determin- 
ist in that it assumes that technology *deter- 
mines’ the way in which work is organized. 
That is, skills are technically defined, rather 
than the position that technology, as skill, is 
socially constructed in ways which suit partic- 
ular interests, whether it be male labour or 
capital, 

Third, while education and training focus 
on individualized skills, there is the assump- 
tion that skilling the individual will have 
national benefits through aggregation. Since 
1987, the notion of skills has been central to 
the arguments about education making Aus- 
tralia more productive and competitive inter- 
nationally through ‘restructuring’ as laid 
down in Australia Reconstructed (1987). This 
involves changes in the workplace regarding 
both the roles and skill requirements of work- 
ers and is critical to the renegotiation of wages 
bs yi eh New awards in the Wrote se 

Y link productivity gains to the upgrading o! 
skills with the rites the Advanced Skills 
Teacher. The assumption is that there is a 
direct link between credentials and skilling, 
between individual skills and national pro- 
ductivity. More people, it is argued, are gain- 
ing higher credentials in order to meet the 

emands of more skilled occupations (Myer 
1980: 102), although it is more likely that the 
credentialing spiral is a consequence of 
scarcity of educational places and jobs (in 
February 1992, unemployment ran at 10-11 
per cent and up to 30,000 qualified students 
did not gain tertiary places (The Age, 20 Feb- 
ruary 1992) ). 

_ The language and logic of ‘skilling’ isa par- 
ticularly well-articulated strand of the dis- 
course of vocationalism which has been loudly 
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articulated in various periods of economic and 
social dislocation in Australia and other west- 
ern welfare capitalist states during the 20th 
century. This discourse has invariably linked 
schools to work at the macro level in a more 
instrumental, economically functional man- 
ner. Asaset of organized systematic meanings 
represented through state policy, the media, 
education—and which become part of com- 
mon sense—the discourse of vocationalism 
shapes everyday practices, it encourages cer- 
tain possibilities and limits others by defining 
concepts in particular ways. For example, at 
the macro level, during each of the economic 
recessions of the 1890s, 1930s and 1970s, edu- 
cation was initially blamed for its failure to 
prepare youth adequately for work, both atti- 
tudinally and skillwise. Yet there emerged in 
the latter phases of each economic downturn 
the view that education could also provide a 
solution for the economic ills of the nation 
through the upgrading of the skills of youth 
(Bessant 1988). The tension over whether 
education is the problem or the solution has in 
some instances led to a shift away from the 
general notion of ‘education for citizenship' 
(usually associated. with liberal education) 
during the prosperous 1950s and 1960s 
towards an instrumental and economic view 
of education serving the economy through the 
development of individualized skills in. the 
1980s. What differs in each of these periods is 
the extent to which the state has been pre- 
pared to intervene and, more specifically, to 
fund the ‘upgrading’ of the skill of the indi- 
vidual, specific groups or the population at 
large, although the state has been active in 
contributing to the discourse (Blackmore 
1991). 

D the micro level, whilst skill definitions 
shape in concrete ways the experiences and 
opportunities of specific groups of youth, the 
language of skill utilized in the policy dis- 
course tends to use the term in a universal and 
all-inclusive manner to include a range of 
activities, from using a cash register to usinga 
lathe. This lack of clarity is in part due to 
uncertainty as to actual technical skill require- 
ments arising from rapid changes in thelabour 
process as well as the gap between policy and 
what actually occurs in practice. But the uni- 
versal claims of the skilling thesis at the macro 
level also obscure the political and social 
aspects of skill—about who acquires what 
skills and to whose benefit—and thus serves 
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an ideological function. This ideological 
aspect is critical at times of scarcity of educa- 
tional places and employment due to the social 
selection function of credentials (which sup- 
posedly signify skills). Debates which tend to 
focus on the vocational function of education 
(and how it should respond to the skill 
demands of the workplace) are really about 
who is taught what curriculum, how and by 
whom. Invariably vocational education is seen 
to be the lesser alternative to the hegemonic 
academic curriculum, an alternative which 
targets ‘disadvantaged’ or ‘at risk’ groups 
(Blackmore 1986). 
This article, which is informed by a larger 
historical and empirical study, looks at the 
notion of skill as it has altered since the late 
I9thcentury; ofhow, asa major element ofthe 
wider discourse of vocationalism, historically 
and gender-specific notions of skill were pro- 
duced and maintained as ‘givens’ (Blackmore 
1986). Whereas vocationalization tends to 
mean the formal linking of education to work 
(apprenticeship, vocational and career guid- 
ance, work education), the discourse of voca- 
tionalism refers to how the education-work 
relationship is discursively constituted in 
ways which shape the activities of individuals 
and social groups. In the article, I first critique 
from a feminist perspective two dominant 
theoretical frameworks, that of human capital 
and labour process theory, because of their 
emphasis on skill and the implications this has 
for education. Second, I illustrate how, 
despite the common elements which are pre- 
sent in the discourse of vocationalism (to 
‘upgrade the skills of school leavers’ and to 
make the curriculum ‘more vocationally rele- 
vant’) there are important differences in what 
is meant by key concepts such as ‘skills’ and 
‘vocational’ in specific historical contexts, dif- 
ferences premised on how work is seen to be 
organized, on different perceptions as to the 
‘needs’ of the nation and the ‘needs’ of the 
individual according to their class and gender. 
In turn these presume particular notions of 
the learner and the worker. Finally, I consider 
how the language of skills is framing the 
reshaping of secondary and tertiary education 
since the mid-1980s, with particular reference 
tothe implications of this for women and girls. 
My analysis focuses on the conceptualization 
of skill in the official rhetoric or policy text in 
the light of commercial education which pro- 
vided for girls an occupation which was ‘fem- 


inized’ at the turn of the century. I argue that 
despite the post-Fordist rhetoric, govern- 
ment reports on labour markets, the economy 
and education still carry with them many 
common-sense ‘Fordist’ assumptions about 
the nature of skills: that skills are concrete, can 
be readily categorized, are technically defined 
and neutral. 


Theoretical Frameworks Informing the 
Education and Skills Debate 


Two opposing theoretical frameworks have 
tended to dominate the ways in which the 
education-work nexus has been conceptual- 
ized—human capital theory derived from 
mainstream neo-classical economics and 
labour process theory derived from Marxism. 
In each the notion of skill has been central. 
"Human capital’ theory has tended to domi- 
nate the official view of the school-work link 
during the 20th century. It presumes an 
instrumental view ofthe relationship between 
school and work; Ata macrolevel, human cap- 
ital theory assumes an essentially structural- 
ist-functionalist view of the education—society 
relationship. It presumes a direct, linear and 
positive correlation between education and 
technology, education and individual produc- 
tivity, education and national economic pro- 
ductivity. At the micro level, the model can be 
summarized thus: education is an investment 
which benefits both the individual (and the 
nation) in that education proportionally 
increases the potential for individual effort 
(productive work) and the economic rewards 
gained from this effort. Individual gain is then 
aggregated to produce national productivity. 
Education is viewed as an investment, a mat- 
ter of individual choice. Skills acquired 
through education are transferable to work. 
Educational credentials indicate the level and 
nature of these skills. The individual is 
rewarded in proportion to the amount of that 
investment in education as signified by cre- 
dentials. The longer one invests in education, 
the greater the economic rewards. In this 
model, women’s lower economic rewards are 
a consequence of individual ‘choice’ not to 
invest in longer periods of training as they give 
priority to their family responsibilities rather 
than due to discrimination or structured dis- 
advantage (Woodhall 1973; Strober 1990). 


But the human capital model which has 
increasingly informed educational policy is 
empirically and historically inaccurate as a 
depiction of the choices, options and experi- 
ences available to many men, largely working 
class and/or non-Anglo Celtic, and most 
women. The emphasis on the labour market 
and the role of education in supplying labour- 
market needs assumes, first, that there is a 
labour market in which individuals freely 
compete on the basis of their skills as signified 
by the educational credentials they possess. 
Second, human capital theory argues that dis- 
crimination by employers on the basis of gen- 
der, race or class is ‘irrational’ because 
unprofitable, as the most qualified candidate 
would not necessarily be employed. That is, 
there is a direct correlation between the level 
of education and life chances (Rumberger 
1987: 324-6). Third, the mechanism of the 
labour market, it is argued, is neutral. Criti- 
cisms of human capital theory have focused 
first on the failure to recognize the screening, 
symbolic and cultural value of credentials, 
which undermines any notion of them as neu- 
tral mechanisms of fair selection; second, on 
the fact that the problem is as much one of 
demand as of supply; and, third, that human 
capital theory has ignored the sexual division 
of labour as central to the workings of the 
labour market and of capital itself (O'Donnell 
1984; Marginson 1990). Indeed, labour- 
market research has indicated that girls and 
women, who are more successful education- 
ally and whose work is often more cognitively 
complex, do not achieve the same economic 
rewards and promotional opportunities as 
their male counterparts with equivalent 
qualifications, a factor exacerbated by labour- 
market segmentation and employer discrimi- 
nation (Strober 1990). 

The major critique of this ‘skilling thesis’ 
has been undertaken by labour process theo- 
rists, initiated largely by the work of Harry 
Braverman in Labour and Monopoly Capitalin 
1974. Braverman argued that, despite the 
demand for higher education qualifications in 
general, close historical analysis suggested 
that technology had in fact led to a general 
trend of deskilling or dispossession of ‘the 
mass of workers from the realms of science, 
knowledge and skill’ since 1900 whilst at the 
same time increasing the specialization and 
skills ofa small segment of the work-force, the 
managers and technicians (Braverman 1974: 
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426). Moreover, he argued that this polariza- 
tion between those who conceived the organi- 
zation of work and technology and those who 
executed these plans on the workshop floor 
facilitated the process of accumulation of 
wealth by the few, generally white male 
middle-class professionals. Certainly, labour- 
market research has supported some aspects 
of Braverman’s account. Future labour- 
market demands in the USA, UK and Aus- 
tralia suggest the increasing polarization of 
labour between the majority of workers, most 
of them women, being concentrated in 
increasingly semi-skilled or unskilled labour 
and a minority of ‘highly skilled’ technicians, 
rofessionals and managers, usually male 
(Rumberger 1987). Australian research indi- 
cates that the demand for skilled workers, 
particularly in hi-tech industries and engi- 
neering, is not as great or universal as the 
skilling thesis claims (Marginson 1990; Sweet 
1987). Employment trends indicate that the 
greatest area of expansion in employment is in 
casual and part-time labour for women in jobs 
not requiring skills or an upgrade in skills, in 
what could be described as Fordist work 
organization in which there is little worker 
autonomy and more repetitive work. This 
deskilling is also evident in the peripheral 
labour markets facilitating more ‘flexible 
manufacturing! (Watkins 1990). 

Both Braverman's deskilling hypothesis 

and labour process theory, as well as human 
capital theory, have been criticized for their 
claims of universality and determinism. The 
proliferation of empirical and historical evi- 
dence arising from Braverman's publications 
suggests that the processes of ‘deskilling’ 
and ‘reskilling’ often occur simultaneously, 
affecting individuals, worksites and social 
groups differently and often in contradictory 
ways. 
The major points of the critique revolve around 
Braverman's romantic view of labour, his neglect of 
class consciousness, his neglect of valorisation, his 
neglect of gender issues, his neglect of trade union 
resistance, his failure to see the possibility of re- 
skilling and hyperskilling—indeed his poor con- 
ception of skill itself—his over emphasis on 
Taylorism and de-emphasis on other forms of job 
design and his universalistic view of the de-skilling 
process. (Burrell 1990; 277) 


Added to this could be the failure to recog- 
nize other ‘hegemonic’ regimes which elicit 
workers’ consent (Vallas 1990). Braverman’s 
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definition of skill is equally limited because it 
is tuned to the ‘craftsman’ and is wary of ‘rel- 
ativist' definitions. 

Feminists, meanwhile, have critiqued 
human capital (Woodhall 1973; Strober 1990) 
and labour process theory (West 1990; 
O'Donnell 1984) for their assumptions as to 
the universality of the white middle-class 
male experience. In particular human capital 
theorists and psychologists look at skill as the 
objective property of the worker which can be 
measured, what Attewell calls the positivist 
approach to skill. Feminist critiques draw 
largely from the social constructivist 
approach to skill which suggests that skill is 
socially and historically constructed in ways 
which favour particular individuals and social 
groups (Attewell 1990). ‘Skill’ should be seen 
as being relative, for example, to previous 
experience; and context bound in that it does 
not exist without prior knowledge and a 
framework within which it is defined. Indeed, 
skill takes on new meanings in specific histor- 
ical contexts and different worksites. For 
example, we may think of someone being 
skilled in the use ofa lathe, sewing machine or 
computer. But empirical research indicates 
that each of these ‘skills’ is judged differently 
according to how the skills areacquired (train- 
ing/experience), who possesses the skills 
(male/female, adult/youth) and in what con- 
text these skills are used (public/ private). 
Individuals are generally only seen to have 
expertise or ‘skill’ when such a skill is associ- 
ated with paid work and when such skills have 
been acquired through training. Particular 
types of skills such as social skills (e.g., inter- 
personal and emotional management) and 
operational skills (carrying out routine tasks), 
which are generally possessed by women, are 
less highly valued (and paid) or defined as 
being a lesser skill than other types of skills. 
Manual, strength-related skills and technical 
skills which have connotations of expertise, 
those generally possessed by men, receive 
higher remuneration and status. 

These dichotomies have developed histor- 
ically, largely because it has been male work- 
ers who have had the opportunity and 
capacity, primarily through guild activity in 
the 16th century which institutionalized 
male-dominated craft skills through the law 
and then more recent union activity, to 
demand recognition for the types of skills they 
have acquired and frequently monopolized to 


the exclusion of women. Indeed, male union- 
ists have been complicit with male manage- 
ment in excluding women’s acquisition of the 
more valued skills (craft, management and 
technological). Women’s work has therefore 
generally been stereotyped and statistically 
and legally categorized as unskilled as much 
because they have lacked the industrial 
strength to define it otherwise and not due to 
any real difference in actual content or techni- 
cal knowledge. As Nancy Jackson comments: 


Theconceptofskill involvesa complex interplay of 
technical and social forces. *Skill is an idea that 
serves to differentiate between different kinds of 
work and workers and to organise relations among 
them. It has been used for many years to protect the 
interests of those who have power, and so has come 
to express the interweaving of the technical organ- 
isation of work with hierarchies of power and priv- 
ilege between men and women, whites and 
non-whites, old and young. (Jackson 1991) 


What historians and social constructionists 
have come to understand and feminists argue 
is that people take for granted what they are 
capable of doing and do not view it as a skill. 
Indeed, the more widely shared the skills tend 
to be the more they are devalued perceptually, 
areleyant issue for women’s labour (Attewell 
1990: 431). 

At the same time, it needs to be recognized 
that skill is not merely a social or ideological 
construct, but is often based on material 
differences in what men and women do. 
For example, men tend to work in more 
capital-intensive work whilst women work in 
labour-intensive work, although both work 
with technology (Armstrong 1982; Wacjman 
1991). Skill, as Cynthia Cockburn has shown 
in the printing trade, is also bound up with 
‘the material of male power’ in the workplace 
in which jobs are gendered because of the 
actual manifestation of the male physical pres- 
ence as well as the exclusionary power of the 
male work culture. Hegemonic masculinity in 
any particular instance is therefore closely 
associated with technological competence or 
linked. to images of being the male family 
provider. Changes in skill definitions and 
boundaries, therefore, are often actively 
resisted by male unionists as threatening not 
only theirmaterial situation butalso their gen- 
dered identity (Cockburn 1983). 

Furthermore, what is seen to be skilled is as 
much a factor of supply and demand, and 
much of the activity of professionals is to 


restrict supply of their expertise toa select few 
and by so doing exclude others, thereby main- 
taining their position as possessors of highly 
valued skills (Attewell 1990). The feminiza- 
tion of an occupation is often synonymous 
with deskilling and the displacement of 
women by men leads to an upgrading of skills, 
as men have many more horizontal and verti- 
cal escape exits. Professionalism and craft 
unionism have largely been built on the power 
of an elite group of male experts to claim 
unique skills. Appealing to such notions 
therefore has ambiguous implications for 
women. Finally, deskilling is not uniform for 
all women. The introduction of new informa- 
tion technologies did not necessarily 
adversely affect women due to a reduction in 
office jobs, the deskilling of typists whilst 
increasing productivity, and the incorpora- 
tion of the monitoring of work into the 
machinery itself. Empirical studies have indi- 
cated that information technology has been 
incorporated into existing patterns of work 
and did not lead to a significant deskilling. 
This is because any universal theory of 
deskilling ignores the ways in which women 
workers actively organize to gain greater satis- 
faction and control, on how they use-the 
on within specific contexts (Wacjman 

Occupational case studies and historical 
research have indicated the complexity of the 
interaction between patriarchy and capital, 
education and work, suggesting that the inter- 
ests of one can indeed work in contradictory 
Ways at some points and converge in other 
Instances. Just because men, both as employ- 
ersand workers, have in the past and now con- 
tinue to shape work to protect their labour 
interests, it does not mean that the gender 
order is not multidimensional and internally 
inconsistent in ways which provide space for 
Women workers’ resistance and gain, both 
individually and collectively. What can no 
longer be denied is that: 


far from being an objective economic fact, skill is 
often an ideological category imposed on certain 
types of work by virtue of the sex and power of the 
workers who perform it. Skill has become saturated 
with sex. It is not that skill categories have been 
totally subjectified: in all cases some basis was 
found in the content of the work to justify the dis- 
tinction between men'sand women's work. But the 
equations—men/skilled and women/unskilled— 
are so powerful that the identification of a particu- 
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lar job with women required that the skill content 
of the work would be downgraded. (Phillips and 
Taylor 1980: 79, 85). 


Skill is therefore a relational concept, just as is 
gender. It is how one activity, attribute or 
form of knowledge is compared with others. 
What is at issue is not whether deskilling 
occurs, or whether reskilling is possible, but 
rather why the gender stereotyping of jobs, 
with men largely controlling the more highly 
skilled (and technological) jobs and women 
the less skilled (social) jobs, has not altered 
given the inconsistent findings to support 
more universal and totalizing theories. We 
need to distinguish between the ways in which 
skill was used to establish initial occupational 
segregation and how it has been used to main- 
tain gendered divisions of labour. 

Likewise, education does not instrumen- 
tally serve the economy or organize itself in 
correspondence to production. The role edu- 
cation plays in either the deskilling or 
reskilling theses has also been oversimplified 
and deterministic. Whilst human capital the- 
ory emphasizes supply-side forces of the 
labour market (e.g., skills possessed by indi- 
vidual workers) with little reference to the 
production process, labour process theory has 
tended to ignore the labour market. In the for- 
mer perspective, education is an individual 
investment; in the latter, education systemat- 
ically reproduces social inequalities based 
only on class. Neither has a sense of the con- 
tradictory relationships in the education— 
work relationship, nor how work and 
education must be linked to the family and the 
gendered subject. Nor do they recognize how 
various discourses or policies seeking to pro- 
duce equity (equality of opportunity, voca- 
tional education) are translated differentially, 
even subverted, at the level of practice within 
specific locations and contexts. This requires 
investigating small-scale, localized relation- 
ships within occupations, organizations and 
worksites and points to the need for further 
historical and process-type case studies 
(Fincher 1989). Work of this type is already 
under way. Studies of vocational education 
in 20th-century Britain (Schilling 1989); 
corporation schools in early 20th-century 
USA (Nelson-Rowe 1991) unemployed 
youth in Victoria in the 1930s (Holbrook 
1987); adolescent girls’ career choices in 1950s 
Victoria (Blackmore 1986); work experience 
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programmes in the 1970s (Watkins 1987) 
indicate how vocational schemes intending to 
produce more malleable and productive 
workers have often meant targeted youth were 
less likely to be involved in the workplace in 
the area in which they were ‘trained’. 
Ihaveemphasized the human capital model 
of the education-work relationship and its 
critics because it underpins the economic, 
award and educational restructuring in Aus- 
tralia in the late 1980s and early 1990s negoti- 
ated between the Federal Labor government 
with the complicity of the male-dominated 
peak union organization (the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions) within the frame- 
work of the Economic Accord (1983) (Camp- 
bell 1990). Indeed, current trends appear to 
have assumed what Attewell has described as 
a positivist approach to skill. This view has 
dominated economic, sociological, psycho- 
logical and educational theory for much of the 
20th century in the search for more sophisti- 
cated and technical ways to categorize and 
measure skills so that they can be standardized 
and compared across work situations, rather 
than questioning the very notion itself.. . . 


Skilling for the National Economy from 
the 1970s to the 1990s 


Despite expansion of the service sector and 
the collapse of agriculture and mining during 
the 1970s, the solution to Australia's eco- 
nomic crisis was seen to rest with developinga 
manufacturing and science infrastructure. 
Education was to assist by focusing on Science, 
maths and applied technology and technical 
education, as previously, in the 1930s and 
1900s, it was promoted as the main avenue for 
developing the skills base for the economic 
infrastructure. In 1974, the Technical and 
Further Education (TAFE) colleges were 
established to meet directly the immediate 
training needs of industry. But the TAFE sys- 
tem was saturated with masculine bias and 
skill training was modelled on the male crafts- 
man. Not only did apprenticeship continue to 
absorb its resources but the training, rather 
than educational emphasis, reflected the 
interest, experience and energy of its predom- 
inantly male staff. Women's access pro- 
grammes intended to act as bridging courses 
for women between generalist education and 


specialist technical courses were secondary to 
the legal commitment to apprenticeship 
monopolized by males (Pocock 1988: 18). As 
unemployment increased, the technical ver- 
sus general education debate within the 
TAFE sector intensified and ‘equity’ (often 
equated with access to women) lost out to effi- 
ciency. Vocational relevance in the context of 
declining resources in the TAFE sector meant 
providing training which had immediate eco- 
nomic benefit (job-specific skills) which met 
workplace demand rather than more general 
prevocational education oriented towards 
interpersonal and life skills (women’s access 
programmes). And, as has been the pattern 
since 1900, women tended to pay for their 
vocational training in specialist skill areas 
such as hairdressing and clerical work whilst 
the federal government maintained high lev- 
els of funding for apprenticeships and in areas 
which were traditionally male fields (electron- 
ics and engineering). 

Schools initially also responded to the 
growing youth unemployment after 1974 in 
traditional ways, largely because state schools 
and individual youth were again blamed for 
job shortages which were a consequence of 
global and structural factors. For example, 
there was concern to upgrade skill formation 
in new technology with the introduction of 
computers and word processing. Specific 
courses were developed for ‘at risk’ youth 
which were more vocationally relevant, e.g., 
word processing and corporate secretarial 
work (see also Gaskell 1986 for a Canadian 
example). Sandra Taylor argues that in fact in 
Australia this was training girls in job-specific 
skills at a time when the introduction of word 
processing was in fact reducing the demand 
for female school leavers with clerical skills by 
overa half during the period 1971-76 (Taylor 
1986; Sweet 1980). Whilst the rationale for 
such business courses at secondary and ter- 
tiary level was to impart job-specific voca- 
tional skills, the courses themselves, as in the 
past, were more concerned first, about the 
socialization of the female students into ‘good’ 
secretarial practice which was premised onthe 
acquisition of social and highly gendered con- 
structs of femininity rather than techni 
skills and, second, a ‘life skills’ emphasis due 
to the high possibility of unemployment 
(Gaskell 1986; Claydon 1986). As in the past, 
the emphasis on social rather than cognitive or 
technical skills for ‘at risk’ students virtually 


guarantees their unemployability, although 
within this ‘skilling’ is couched as a means of 
promoting equity through improving at-risk 
youth’s access to the market. Schools are not 
directly catering for labour-market demand, 
but as much meeting political pressure to 
address wider social issues of youth unem- 
ployment. 

Likewise the first youth employment 
schemes of the Liberal Government focused 
on the mismatch between youth’s skills and 
those required by the labour market resulting 
from the perceived failure of schools 
(Williams report 1979: 88-9). Again, youth 
policy initially relied heavily on the private 
business sector, voluntary organizations and 
community-based programmes to create 
solutions for this youth crisis, e.g., Commu- 
nity Youth Support Scheme. At thesametime 
major policy initiatives kept the responsibility 
for vocational training with the public educa- 
tional sector, e.g., the Transition Education 
Program which encouraged ‘at risk’ youth to 
stay on at school. TEAC rejected narrow 
vocational training in favour of a more inte- 
grated studies curriculum designed to 
encourage the development of a wide set of 
skills broadly related to work and human rela- 
tions (coping and survival skills) and ‘self 
reliance’. Whilst this did produce many 
worthwhile curricular practices in schools it 
still individualized the youth problem by 
emphasizing self-help and social skilling to 
pri ‘juvenile productivity’ (Dwyer et al. 
.. So by the 1980s two competing educational 
ideologies existed—the vocational manpower 
perspective on transitional education exem- 
plified in such community and non-school 
programmes as CYSS, which focused on 
social and survival skills, and a ‘liberal 
approach in which schools supplied general 
skills transferable to a range of circumstances 
(Kemmis er al. 1983: 114—16). The latter 
direction was extended with the Labor Party’s 
election to Federal Government between 
1983 and 1987 and the Participation and 
Equity Program which sought to ‘main- 
stream’ educational reform and make the cur- 
riculum more inclusive and less academic, and 
hopefully, therefore, more attractive to more 
students. Whilst TEAC had been content dri- 
ven (teaching job skills to meet employer 
demands for 'school leaver with relevant 
skills’), PEP moved on to examine the concept 
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of a common curriculum (Rizvi and Kemmis 
1988: 237-8). 

Whilst there is a high level of continuity in 
how vocational education is seen to be the 
panacea for youth unemployment, and how 
‘vocational’ for working-class youth and girls 
implies the imparting of social and attitudinal 
skills rather than technical or high-level cog- 
nitive skills, the 1980s witnessed significant 
changes in ways in which the discourse of 
vocationalism is framing educational policy 
(Seddon 1991). First, there has been a move 
away from the view that the state should fully 
fund education because the state benefits from 
the skilling of its citizens, towards a market 
philosophy which asserts that the individual 
also benefits from education and training and 
should contribute financially as well through a 
graduate tax in tertiary education (1989) and 
user-pay fees in TAFE (1991). This is a good 
indicator of the level to which economic ratio- 
nalism became orthodoxy within a federal 
Labor Party which abolished university fees 
in 1972. Employers are also expected to fund 
some small part of the costs of upgrading skills 
with the industry training levy of 1 per cent, 
although Australian industry has historically 
invested little in research and training. The 
hegemony of human capital view is also clearly 
evident in the various national reports on edu- 
cation, training and technology (Myer 1980; 
Dawkins 1988; Finn 1991) with their ‘rejec- 
tion of Keynesian economics' and 'reversion 
to classical political economics’ (Freeland and 
Sharp 1984: 215-16). Hence the emphasis on 
educational production functions (which pre- 
sumes an input-output industrial model) and 
cost effectiveness as a means to measure edu- 
cational output and reduce the wastage of 
human capital. Recent reports invoke the 
capacity of ‘market forces’ to allocate effi- 
ciently labour power and the distribution of 
educational opportunities for individuals. 
That is, the market will apportion rewards 
according to merit and therefore deliver 
equity, a claim now challenged with high 
white-collar unemployment. A second differ- 
ence which emerged with the Kirby Report on 
the Labour Market in 1985 is the desire to min- 
imize labour-market segmentation, as it 
impeded the creation of a ‘flexible and highly 
skilled workforce' able to adapt quickly to the 
changing needs of a rapidly changing and 
more technologically sophisticated post- 
Fordist workplace. The gendered division of 
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labour is now seen to be unprofitable and 
unproductive (and not just unfair). Women 
are now the ‘wasted resource’ to be encour- 
aged to enter areas which suffer a skill short- 
age—science, engineering, technology and 
the trades (Blackmore and Kenway 1988; 
Kenway 1989). 

Third, past dichotomies are disappearing 
from the discourse of vocationalism as they 
lose their power when confronted with the 
perceived needs of the post-Fordist worker. 
This is most obvious in the oft-repeated 
statement that the ‘artificial distinction 
between “general” and “vocational” has long 
outlived its usefulness. . . . The Schools Com- 
mission does not see a "necessary conflict 
between general educational goals and voca- 
tionally useful education" . . . nor a necessary 
dichotomy between the needs of the individu- 
als and the interests of the nation as a whole’ 
(Commonwealth Schools Commission 1987: 
3). Again, in 1991, the Finn Reviem on Post- 
compulsory Education and Training stated 
*both individual and industry needs are lead- 
ing towards a convergence of general and 
vocational education. There is an increasing 
realism internationally that the most success- 
ful forms of work organization are those which. 
encourage people to be multi-skilled, creative 
and adaptable’ (Finn 1991: ix). Both reports 
presume a more instrumental view of educa- 
tion directing education towards national 
economic priorities as we move into a post- 
Fordist society. 

The post-Fordist worker, therefore, is 
expected to display flexibility and adaptability 
(Watkins 1990). Job continuity is no longer 
the norm. The language of skill now focuses 
on ‘multiskilling’ and ‘broadbanding’: the 
transferability of ‘generic’ skillsacrossa broad 
band of work situations. ‘Multiskilling’ is seen 
to be distinct from job-specific training, the 
latter now relegated to specialist courses in 
TAFE. Skilling in this context has taken onan 
abstract quality. Whereas skills in the early 
and mid-20th century referred more narrowly 
to what were seen to be specific technical or 
manual competencies, skilling now also refers 
more broadly to social, affective and intellec- 
tual competencies as well, e.g., entrepreneur- 
ial and creative skills in the search for a ‘clever 
country’. Field (1990: 1) in Skilling Australia, 
for example, defines skill formation as ‘a holis- 
tic concept that includes “education”, “per- 
sonal development”, “formal training”, “on 


the job learning” and “experimental learn- 
ing" ’. Likewise, education, as the means to 
acquiring the skills, has also to. 
become ‘flexible’ (Watkins 1991). For exam- 
ple, /n the National Interest states: ‘the object. 
of education is the development of educated’ 
persons who have the breadth of knowledge, 
useful and readily refocused skills, a commit- 
ment to continue learning, and competencies 
which make them effective persons in the var- 
ious facets of their social and working lives’ 
(Commonwealth Schools Commission 1987: 
8). These sentiments are echoed in the Finn 
Review. 

The educational response in curriculum 
terms, as in Strengthening Australia’s Schools: 
A Consideration of the Focus and Content of 
Schooling (Department of Employment, Edu- 
cation and Training 1989), has been to 
emphasize critical thinking, competencies 
and problem solving rather than content; 
what could be described as learning about 
learning. Knowledge, skills and capacities are 
therefore seen to be discrete. Indeed the lan- 
guage of skills of the 1980s implies that skilling 
itself is ‘content free’. Out of this, a new *cur- 
riculum of employability’ for the majority has 
emerged, defined by the Finn Review as a 
‘general vocational’ education which is ‘broad | 
and balanced’ with an ‘appropriate mix of © 
vocational and general education’, ‘theoretical 
and applied studies’. Learning is work, and 
work is learning in this new curriculum. Lit- — 
eracy and numeracy are now joined by com- 
puter literacy and communication skills as the 
key elements of vocational literacy. Specific 
subject fields (language and. communica- 
tion, mathematics, scientific and technologi- 
cal understanding, cultural understanding; 
problem solving, personal and interperso 
are being broken down into ‘key competen- 
cies’. This is a further shift in the direction 
started by the Australian Education Council's 
Hobart Statement on National Curriculum 
Objectives towards finding common defini- 
tions of work-related key competencies 
(skills) in specific fields of knowledge or learn- 
ing areas so that they too can be assessed an 
compared across sites, across time and across 
individuals. r 

A number of dilemmas exist for education- 
alists here. First, the highly generalized 'lan- 
guage of skills’ is problematic for educators 
because it lacks specific criteria for translating 
policy into practice. Skills can mean mint 


literacy and numeracy, can refer to specific 
skills or more generic skills of comprehension 
and problem solving, skills in emotional man- 
agement or high-level cognitive expertise, or 
can imply the capacity to increase ability in an 
area and gain mastery or excellence. There 
now appears to be a shift towards clarification 
of what is meant by skill. This creates new 
problems, given that the new competency- 
based approach to curriculum is both control- 
ling of studentsand teachers, not only because 
it has a particularly narrow behaviourist view 
of pedagogy, but also because it can be linked 
to standardized assessment. Second, the 
introduction of problem solving includes the 
traditions of liberal progressivist educational 
thought with its focus on analysis, critical 
thinking, decision making and creative think- 
ing but offers a new competency: ‘skill trans- 
fer to new contexts’. 

"Third, the construction of skill is no less 
gendered in this new reading of the language 
of generic skills, despite the apparent inclu- 
sion of equity. Rather, it has assumed differ- 
ent nuances and produced new ironies. For 
example,women's work has traditionally been 
associated largely with the emotional manage- 
ment skills (caring and sharing) and therefore 
not seen to ‘skill’. The notion of the multi- 
skilled manager in corporate management has 
effectively captured, without the same com- 
mitment, these emotional management, com- 
munication, interpersonal team-work skills in 
management and marketing (Yeatman 1990). 
This is most evident in the way in which the 
Finn Review perceives interpersonal and per- 
sonal key competencies which include per- 
sonal management and planning, negotiation 
and team skills, initiative and leadership, 
adaptability to change, self-esteem and ethics, 
all expectations of what may be required of the 
post-Fordist worker (or androgynous man- 
ager?) in the corporate state. And, as with pre- 
vious appeals to vocational education, the 
Finn Review links the skilling of Australia to 
disadvantage (rather than equity or discrimi- 
nation). In seeking to promote mass secondary 
education until the age of 19, and in so doing 
raise the status of technical education, the 
Finn Review glibly slips across the essentially 
male-based power structure of TAFE, and 
the possibility of making it (and the trainee- 
Ships) more accessible to women. Further- 
more, the Mayer Committee (1992), which is 
expected to operationalize the specific mean- 
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ing of ‘work-related key competencies’ has 
been belatedly asked to consider ‘competen- 
cies relating to family and household manage- 
ment as a way of ensuring gender equity in 
employment opportunities’ (Department of 
Employment, Education and Training 1992: 
7). Thus shifts in the meaning of ‘skill’ signify 
changing social relationships within the 
labour process and between the public and 
private in ways which do not necessarily alter 
power relationships. 

Indeed, I would suggest that, despite the 
theoretical shift from the notion of ‘situation- 
specific’ towards ‘generic’ skills, the current 
national agenda for skill formation and all its 
educational implications has not significantly 
altered the underlying positivist and com- 
mon-sense view embedded in human capital 
theory that skill is a fixed and measurable 
attribute defined by the technical needs of the 
workplace. And this is clear in the way in 
which the social constructivist position 
assumed by feminists has been marginalized. 
Increasingly, skilled work has been more 
closely associated with mental and esoteric 
rather than the physical and everyday activi- 
ties. The social constructionist position, one 
largely assumed by feminists working in this 
field, is that skill is a relational phenomenon 
which depends not only on the relation of one 
kind of task to another (e.g., mental/manual 
work) but the supply and demand for people 
to do these tasks (e.g., local labour market) and 
the capacity ofthe incumbents to exclude oth- 
ers (e.g., male jobs/female jobs) as well as the 
material and technical aspects of work. Femi- 
nist theories of skill perhaps point to the need 
to consider different ways of judging skill— 
ones which value different types of skills, 
which are less individualized and more expe- 
rientially based (Wacjman 1991). 

So why has theskilling thesis of human cap- 
ital theory become part of Labor orthodoxy? 
My argument suggests that it can be attrib- 
uted partly to the poor database on skill classi- 
fications and how skills are linked to 
education, as well as to the lack of comprehen- 
sive research on the labour market in Aus- 
tralia. But there are other factors which must 
be considered. First, the focus on skills has 
much todo with the maintenance of particular 
gendered power relations in the workplace. 
Whilst there has been some sensitivity to the 
notion of skill as a social construct, it has been 
marginalized as a women’s issue, because to 
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view skill as other than an objective criterion for 
job evaluation is to undermine the position, 
historically developed, of male unionists in 
the skilled trades. In current award restruc- 
turing there is only token acknowledgement 
of the social constructionist approach to skill 
which tries to understand the conditions 
under which some occupations are marked as 
more skilled than others when trying to com- 
prehend the anomaly of women (Attewell 
1990). Because the male craft worker is still 
the benchmark for skill definition in award 
restructuring, it is in the interests of negotia- 
tors not to do otherwise: the trade unions who 
cannot negate past notions of skill which have 
been historically constructed to favour male 
skilled trades; the business groups who seek to 
reduce costs through redefinitions of skill and 
have always benefited from women’s lower 
pay rate; and the male managers who seek to 
maintain the status of mental over manual skill 
and besure thatskill ismeasured by how many 
you have authority over and how much money 
you manage rather than degree of autonomy 
or actual cognitive activity. No wonder 
women’s interests in this process have largely 
been perceived as particularistic and mar- 
ginal. Second, there is relative empirical igno- 
rance of the complexity of factors which 
influence the individual's educational and 
occupational decisions and how these are 
impacted by gender, raceand class. Third, the 
lack of criticism indicates the power of the 
hegemonic discourse of vocationalism in a 
period of economic uncertainty, about how 
schools should better serve the economy, and 
how this ideology has assumed a common- 
sense view of the school-work nexus which is 
ahistorical, inaccurate and deterministic. 


The Language of Skills and its Educa- 
tional Implications 


What are the educational consequences of the 
uncritical acceptance of the language of skills 
in education? First, the language of skills con- 
flates the acquisition of menial, trivial and 
routinized tasks by subdividing and labelling, 
thereby converting ‘tasks’ into ‘skills’. In so 
doing, such tasks become ‘meaningful and 
productive work’ (Jonathon 1991). In Aus- 
tralia, the conflation of skill in the educational 
discourse is evident with the introduction of 


work education as a cross-curriculum activity 
in many states. Now mental, manual and 
social skills acquired in classrooms can be 
related in all courses to future work. Study 
skills are now defined as productive work, 
such valuable intellectual skills being con- 
strued to lead to more creative and flexible 
workers. 

Second, by using the ‘language of skills’ as 
a justification for education, training and 
skilling, it ‘rationalizes’ the connection of wel- 
fare payments to what appears to be the acqui- 
sition of skills which are supposedly beneficial 
to both the individual and the community. In 
this way, it is generally the working-class stu- 
dent who is forced to undergo ‘upskilling’ in 
menial work or acquisition of ‘life’ or social 
skills rather than technical or cognitive skills 
in order to receive welfare benefits through 
such programmes, which means the recipi- 
ents ofsuch ‘skilling’ will remain ‘outsiders’ in 
terms of the mainstream skill formation.' 

Third, there is increasingly a skills-based 
approach to curriculum formation away 
from a curriculum based on teacher-pupil 
interaction according to needs towards a 
mechanistic, standardizing approach. The 
new Victorian Certificate of Education final- 
ized in 1992 emphasizesa broad range of prob- 
lem-solving skills or learning about learning. 
The generalist liberal curriculum (as opposed 
to the classical liberal curriculum) has been 
‘vocationalized’ in that it is seen to provide 
each individual with a set of skills which will 
supposedly broaden their post-school options 
in an idealized conception of the nature of 
skills, of work and the operation of the labour 
market: that is, the multiskilled student. I 
have suggested that the competency-based 
approach to learning being taken up by the 
Finn Review, a report written by non- 
educationalists, despite its claim to produce 
the post-Fordist worker, assumes essentially a 
behaviourist (if not Taylorist) approach to 
pedagogy, in which curriculum is treated asa 
technology, the teacher as a facilitator in 
transmitting an agreed package of competen- 
cies; in which competencies are concrete and 
measurable products of a linear learning 
process transferable to the workplace (Brown 
1991). In so doing, it still adheres to the craft- 
based view of skill of the late 19th century. 
Unfortunately, in the search for key compe- 
tencies within a national curriculum and 
assessment framework, competencies which 


are testable and comparable, whichever view 
of skill dominates has critical implications for 
curriculum and assessment, and therefore for 
pedagogy. 

Fourth, it is the state system of education 
which has been blamed for education’s failure 
to prepare youth with the necessary vocational 
skills given that the public education system 
has historically been expected to ‘warehouse’ 
potentially disruptive youth, thus allowing 
the private system its uninterrupted monop- 
oly of the liberal-academic curriculum. Thus 
the ‘language of skills’ is ideologically power- 
ful to conservative governments seeking to 
further privatize education at the cost of resid- 
ualizing state education, 

Finally, new dilemmas arise out of the dis- 
course of vocationalism and the skilling 
debate for women and girls in the current edu- 
cational context. The skilling thesis has been 
closely linked to arguments for greater equal- 
ity of opportunity. Historically, girls and 
women have benefited from state interven- 
tionism, e.g, Equal Opportunity Policy 
and the funding of vocational initiatives. 
Working-class girls, for example, have been 
funded by the state whilst acquiring job- 
specific training in stenography and typing in 
the period after 1945 until the 1970s when 
such skills became redundant. This has pro- 
moted the social mobility of many working- 
class girls into white-collar jobs, in relatively 
more pleasant work environments than facto- 
ries. At the same time, these gender-specific 
vocational skills slotted them effectively into 
female-type jobs (e.g., secretarial). In this 
way, the vocationalization of schooling rein- 
forced rather than challenged the gender rela- 
tions ofthe workplace, whilst allowing limited 
Social mobility for a few. Likewise, youth 
traineeships in the 1980s (a watered-down 
version of apprenticeship), which specifically 
targeted girls to broaden their skill base, suc- 
ceeded primarily only in the public sector 
whereas the private sector failed to respond. 
So, in one sense, women continue to benefit 
from state intervention. 

, But the state is also determining the direc- 
tion and therefore redefinition of equity. 
Current national policy initiatives (Higher 
Education: A Policy Statement (Dawkins 
1980) and the National Policy on the Education 
of Girls) also favour an unsegmented and free 
labour market, undifferentiated by sex in 
which the multiskilled individual can move 
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within broad bands of related occupations, 
acquiring new skills and updating old, with a 

i focus on non-traditional fields (sci- 
ence, maths and technology). These voca- 
tional arguments are fired by a particularly 
narrow view of equality and an ill-informed 
notion of how the labour market works and so 
may be a disservice in the long run to most 
women’s and girls’ interests. Such policies 
continue to ignore the relationship between 
the public domain of paid work and the ‘pri- 
vate’ aspect of individual lives. Instead, 
women are being ‘repackaged’ for the service 
of the market (Weiner 1988). It is incorrectly 
assumed, for example, that the skills held by 
women will receive the same economic and 
social rewards in the labour market. The 
notion of equity, is also redefined, linking it to 
individual choice in a free market rather than 
to the group disadvantage constructed 
through a gendering process embedded in the 
interactions between the labour market, the 
labour process, education and the family. The 
needs of the individual are also redefined nar- 
rowly in terms of skill and not more broad 
human attributes. 

Furthermore, the emphasis on women 
gaining access to the science and technology 
labour market privileges, even if by default, 
cognitive and technical skills over social and 
affective skills, which are the ‘traditional’ 
skills associated with women's work (Kenway 
1989). And where social skills are valued, as 
with the *multiskilled manager', they are 
encouraged merely for their instrumental 
value in increasing productivity and not for 
their intrinsic human value (Yeatman 1990). 
Whilst women may no longer be destined only 
for motherhood and family, their ‘feminine 
qualities’ (caring, interpersonal relations, 
communication) have now been ‘co-opted’ for 
managerialist ends. Because of other com- 
plexities, it has, therefore, become increas- 
ingly difficult ata practical level to distinguish 
between ‘liberal/progressive ideas concern- 
ing the freedom for girls and women to move 
upwards in educational and occupational 
hierarchies and “liberal” /laissez-faire ideas 
about labour market freedom, “the myth per- 
petrated by the New Right” ’ (Seddon 1991). 

In conclusion, at a macro level, other con- 
tradictions follow if the technological pro- 
gressivist ‘skilling thesis’ is taken to its logical 
conclusion in an uncritical manner. The 
introduction of technology as a social good 
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leads to temporary employment dislocation 
which demands constant reskilling and 
retraining. Consequently, there is a continual 
‘drain’ on public expenditure acquired by the 
state through taxes on capital accumulation, 
which in turn reduces profitability and 
restricts capital accumulation (Freeland and 
Sharp 1984). This puts pressure on Labor 
governments to privatize and individualize 
skill acquisition. Furthermore, if education 
systems were more effective in producing the 
well-educated students as the upskilling the- 
sis implies and in reducing the sexual inequal- 
ities of the labour market, the result would be 
socially critical employees (half of them 
women) who would be more disruptive and 
demanding in terms of conditions of employ- 
ment, a trend which would be detrimental to 
capital's and/or male control over the work- 
place. But such contradictions are generally 
submerged through the persuasive power of 
the hegemonic discourse of vocationalism and 
the language of skills. 


Note 


l. The raising of the unemployment benefit 
minimum age to 18 years in Australia in 1989 
and maintaining the benefit at a lower level 
than Austudy has forced many students 
hel moni previously have left to stay on in 
school. 
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Can Education Do It Alone? 


Introduction 


Economists and other social scientists have 
long viewed education as the solution to many 
social challenges including productivity, 
inequality, economic growth, health status, 
overpopulation, political participation, 
reduction of criminal behavior, and welfare 
dependency (e.g. Haveman and Wolfe 1984). 
Education is viewed as an investment in 
human capital that has both direct payoffs to 
the educated individual as well as external 
benefits for society as a whole. In the eighties 
education has become a special focus for res- 
urrecting the US economy. Such reports as 
that of a national panel appointed by the US 
Secretary of Education have even asserted 
that we are a ‘nation at risk’ because we are not 
producing students who meet the rigorous 
educational requirements of school systems in 
other countries (National Commission on 
Educational Excellence 1983). This report 
concludes that unless we raise the achieve- 
ment of US students as represented by stan- 
dardized test scores, the US economy will not 
be able to compete with those of Western 
Europe and Japan. The educational solution 
to the economic malaise is to establish higher 
standards on examinations for high school 
graduation as well as more required courses, 
longer school days and longer school years, 

In this paper we wish to makea point that is 
so obvious that it would hardly seem worth 
emphasizing. Education can work to improve 
productivity only if there are employment 
opportunities for more productive workers. 
The same is true for reducing criminal behav- 
iorand welfare dependency. Only if education 
translates into opportunities which can 
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reduce the need for welfare dependency or the 
incentives for criminal activity, can education 
be effective in diminishing these outcomes. 
Education may also mean better informed 
voters and ones who are more able to master 
the complex issues on the ballot, but it will not 
increase voting behavior if potential voters 
feel that they cannot influence policy through 
electoral politics. 

The theme of this paper is that education is 
potentially effective in accomplishing much 
of whatis claimed for it. Yet, that effectiveness 
depends crucially on the existence of comple- 
mentary inputs. In the absence of comple- 
mentary inputs, education is not likely to be as 
potentas the promises ofits advocates. Unfor- 
tunately, the complementary inputs that 
determine the effectiveness of education are 
being largely ignored by both policy makers 
and economists who focus on education. It is 
not so much that the potential importance of 
education is overstated: it is only that the con- 
ditions under which education can reach that 
potential are increasingly ignored as educa- 
tion is viewed as a magic bullet to cure all that 
ails society. In this paper we will discuss some 
of the dangers in overstating the impact of 
education without considering the supportive 
or complementary conditions that must pre- 
vail for education to be successful. 


Are Education's Effects Overstated? 


If the economy is to grow rapidly and American 
companies are to reassert their world -— 
the educational standards that have been esi 

lished in the nation's schools must be raised dra- 
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matically. Put simply, students must go to school 
longer, study more, and pass more difficult tests 
covering more advanced subject matter (Johnston 
and Packer, 1987). 


This quote from a US Department of Labor 
Report called Workforce 2000: Work and 
Workers for the 21st Century is representative 
of the views of not only the US Department 
of Labor, the US Department of Education, 
and most of the national commissions on edu- 
cational reform. It is also the perspective of the 
preponderance of US business leaders who 
argue that if our workforce is not as well edu- 
cated as those of Germany and Japan, we can- 
not compete effectively in the world economy. 
And they cite evidence of lower test scores for 
US students than for other countries as the 
proof of their perspective. 

But there are at least two problems with 
what seems to be such a logical and self- 
evident conclusion. The first is that test scores 
have never shown a strong connection with 
either earnings or productivity. The second is 
that Japanese firms that establish manufactur- 
ing plants in the US are able to produce far 
more efficiently than US plants, and one case 
has shown that their production is comparable 
to that of plants in Japan producing the same 
product. Let us review these briefly. 


TEST SCORES AND PRODUCTIVITY 

Itis very appealing to believe that simply rais- 
ing the test scores of the labor force—or at 
least new entrants to the labor force—will 
have profound effects on worker productiv- 
ity. As Nation At Risk implies, the strong 
performance of the West German and the 
Japanese economies must surely be attribut- 
able to the fact that students in those countries 
have test scores that are among the highest 
in international comparisons of educational 
achievement (Bishop 1989) and their students 
go to school for much longer school days and 
School years than those in the US. However, 
two types of direct evidence suggest that rais- 
ing test scores may not have much impact on 
worker productivity. First, economists have 
been able to estimate earnings functions that 
include as explanatory variables the test scores 
of workers. Second, there is a considerable lit- 
erature on the use of test scores to predict both 
worker productivity and supervisory ratings 
of workers. 
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EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE ON TEST SCORES AND PRO- 
DUCTIVITY 

Several decades of research have shown a very 
limited connection between test scores and 
earnings for workers at a given level of educa- 
tion. Typically, evena very large difference in 
test scores for workers of the same educational 
level and race is associated with a very small 
difference in earnings. For example, a rise 
from the 50th to the 84th percentile has typi- 
cally been associated with only a 3—4 per cent 
gain in earnings or less (Bishop 1989). 

Recent empirical work by Murnane, Wil- 
lett and Levy (1992) on test scores and earn- 
ings has found that the relation has grown in 
magnitude in recent years. However, a close 
examination of the new findings shows that 
the connection between test scores and earn- 
ings is still exceedingly modest, particularly 
from the perspective of educational reform. 
Murnane, Willett and Levy estimated equa- 
tions on the log of hourly wages for samples of 
high school graduates, six years after gradua- 
tion, for 1978 and 1986. The equations 
controlled for multiple measures of family 
background, race, and work experience. They 
found that the wage difference associated with 
a one standard deviation difference in mathe- 
matics test scores went from about 3 per cent 
in 1978 to 7.4 per cent in 1986 for males and 
from 8.5 per cent to 15.5 per cent for females. 

Since real wages and annual earnings fell in 
the US over the seventies and eighties, we 
might explore how rising test scores might 
have reversed that trend. Murnane, Willett 
and Levy calculated the average wage for 
males in the 1978 group at $9.49 an hour in 
1988 dollars, an average that had fallen to 
$7.92 an hour in 1986 for similar males. Even 
a 1986 male whose test score was one standard 
deviation higher than the mean would have 
been earning about one dollar an hour /ess than 
the average 1978 male. 

And, consider that there is no educational 
reform in any country that has been shown to 
systematically raise test scores of high school 
graduates by even one standard deviation. 
Indeed, much of the call for educational 
youchers is based upon the reported test score 
performance of private schools as reported by 
Coleman and Hoffer (1987). They found that 
by their senior year, high school sophomores 
in Catholic schools had gained about a 0.06 
standard deviation advantage over public 
school students with similar initial test scores, 
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race, and socioeconomic indicators. This 
accounts for an hourly wage difference in the 
Murnane. Willett, and Levy study of about 4 
cents an hour. 

Researchers who assume that the produc- 
tivity implications are greater than this argue 
that profit-maximizing employers are igno- 
rant of the true relation between productivity 
and test scores, and they use studies by indus- 
trial psychologists to buttress their claims 
(Bishop 1989). However, as we will note 
below, disinterested appraisals of the research 
on the predictive validity of test scores con- 
clude that there is only a very modest connec- 
tion between test scores and productivity 
ratings by supervisors (Hartigan and Wigdor 
1989). Indeed, an overall summary of the 
potential economic gains from using test 
scores for employment selection suggests that 
the economic claims of industrial psycholo- 
gists are flawed and highly exaggerated (Levin 
1989). 

Alternatively, there are a variety of other 
educational characteristics of workers that 
are important in predicting productivity, if 
workers meet minimal threshold levels of 
achievement. For example, an inquiry into 
the Toyota automobile plant in Kentucky 
revealed that that firm devoted about 26 hours 
to testing and interviewing its job applicants 
in 1990. Of this, less than 3 hours was devoted 
to cognitive testing, and only to make sure that 
workers met threshold levels. In contrast, 
about 23 hours was devoted to the other selec. 
tion criteria, including evidence of work com- 
mitment and the ability of the workers to 
engage productivity in work teams. Brown, 
Reich, and Stern (1990) report on a very suc- 
cessful, multi-national electronics firm that 
set minimal test scores for hiring that are 
equivalent to a seventh grade level in reading 
and fifth grade in mathematics. Further, they 
report that test score performances of 
employees did not correlate with ‘team skills’ 
and ‘work habits’, two important ingredients 
of productivity in that firm. 

The same authors found that employment 
criteria at a very productive Japanese automo- 
bile assembly plant in the US did not require 
high school graduation, but relied primarily 
on previous work experience. Workers took a 
30 minute mechanical aptitude test and a 20 
minute basic math test out of an overall assess- 
ment that takes three half-days. That assess- 
ment includes simulations of teamwork and 


performing jobs similar to those on the 
assembly line. Candidates are scored in team 
orientation, interpersonal skills, and task ori- 
entation in teamwork and on efficiency and 
quality in production. Scores on simulations 
are used by the company to assess worker 
trainability and future productivity. These 
results also comport well with a study of five 
firms specializing in high technology prod- 
ucts in which workers needed to meet only rel- 
atively low threshold criteria in mathematics 
and reading skills (Levin, Rumberger, and 
Finnan 1990). 

Berlin and Sum (1988) found that among a 
nationally representative sample of youth who 
were 18-22 years old in 1979, who were no 
longer enrolled in school, and who had 12 
years or less of schooling, annual earnings 
between 1979 and 1981 were about $5,100. 
Using a multivariate analysis that controlled 
for demographic characteristics of the indi- 
viduals and local labor market conditions, an 
additional grade-equivalent of basic skills as 
measured by test scores was associated with 
about $185 in additional annual earnings, 
about 3.6 per cent. But an additional grade 
level completed was associated with $715 in 
additional earnings, about 14 per cent: and a 
high school diploma was associated with an 
additional $927, or 18 per cent. Roughly 
speaking, completing the last year of high 
School was associated with an increase in 
annual earnings of 10 times as much as an 
additional grade equivalent of test score gain. 

The weakness of the observed connections 
between test scores and earnings is supported 
by an equally weak empirical link between test 
scores and estimates of worker productivity. 
For example, the US Employment Service 
uses the General Ability Test Battery 
(GATB) to refer candidates to prospective 
employers, That test has been used to predict 
direct measures of productivity in a few occu- 
pations and supervisory ratings of workers in 
hundreds of different jobs. It is based upon 
sub-tests of intelligence, verbal aptitude, and 
numerical aptitude as well as a range of other 
measures. The simple correlation of GATB 
with supervisory ratings of employees among 
different jobs is on the order of 0.25, even 
when adjusted for sampling error and reliabil- 
ity (Hartigan and Wigdor 1989) according toa 
study of the research literature on GATB by a 
National Research Council panel. 

Indeed, this finding is similar to that of 


other studies that attempt to summarize the 
empirical results of the predictive validities of 
employment tests and job performance, Cor- 
relations tend to be in the 0.2 to 0.3 range (e.g. 
see Schmitt, Gooding, Noe, and Kirsch 
1984). This implies that only about 49 per 
cent of the variance in observed productivity 
by supervisors is associated with test scores, 
hardly a solid base for suggesting that future 
labor force productivity will depend crucially 
on increases in student achievement. But, 
even these simple correlations overstate the 
case because they do not take account of the 
fact that educational attainments are not con- 
trolled for in the validity studies that constitute 
the research base. That is, some of the 
observed correlation between the test scores 
and the measure of productivity is likely 
attributable to the fact that the higher educa- 
tion of persons with higher test scores has not 
been included in the studies. Thus, the simple 
correlation between test scores and produc- 
tivity which form the ‘predictive validities’ 
attributed to test scores is inflated by the co- 
variance with educational attainment of the 
workers. 

The empirical evidence from employer 
studies suggests that workers do need to meet 
aminimum threshold of achievement in order 
to perform adequately on the job. There is no 
precise agreement on what this threshold is, 
although a National Research Council report 
on what is needed by high school graduates 
who enter the labor market is very informa- 
tive. That particular panel was made up pri- 
marily of employer representatives who 
obtained data directly from their firms 
(National Academy of Sciences 1984). It sug- 
gests that competence in computational skills, 
communication skills (including listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing), and reading 
skills should be required of all workers. Pre- 
sumably this threshold must be met even in 
lower-level jobs in order to obtain regular 
employment, to benefit from training, and to 
have access to some job mobility. 

While this is hardly a high level of achieve- 
ment, it is not a level that is being achieved by 
perhaps one third of present US students, 
so-called at-risk students. This group is com- 
posed predominantly of students who are 
from minority and immigrant families as well 
as those in poverty (Pallas et al; 1989). These 
Pupils are increasing as a proportion of the 
total student population (Pallas et al. 1989); 
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they account for a disproportionately high 
share of high school ts (Rumberger 
1983); and they have much lower test scores 
than other students, many with achievement 
that probably does not meet the threshold that 
isnecessary for stableemployment, additional 
training, and occupational mobility. 

In summary, the general notion that the 
competitive economic position of the US can 
only be sustained if we can out-compete stu- 
dents from other countries in scores on 
achievement tests is naive and hardly sup- 
ported by the overall empirical data. Test per- 
formance is more of a concern for those 
students in at-risk categories where a special 
effort must be made to bring such students 
into the educational mainstream. These over- 
all findings are less surprising when one con- 
siders what the tests measure. To a large 
degree they assess the ability of the students to 
succeed at basic skill levels in which facts must 
be memorized rather than to understand or to 
use that information. It is not clear that repos- 
itories ofinformation havea considerable pay- 
off in an age of almost unlimited access to 
electronic memories; it is how that informa- 
tion is used to solve problems and to make 
resource allocation decisions that is more cru- 
cial once a threshold in terms of solid basic 
skills is reached. We will return to this theme 
below, but it is also noteworthy that test 
specialists are now focusing on more authen- 
tic assessment while international compar- 
isons are based on the very tests that are not 
useful predictors of productivity (Office of 
Technology Assessment of the US Congress 
1991). 

A a note on this point is the rhetoric that 
is common about rapidly rising cognitive skill 
requirements of jobs in the ‘information econ- 
omy’ (Berryman and Bailey 1992). Counter to 
that claim, the most comprehensive study 
undertaken of changes in skill requirements of 
jobs does not support the view that the 
demand for cognitive skills has accelerated 
over time. Howell and Wolff (1991) have eval- 
uated the changes in skill requirements of the 
labor force between 1960 and 1985 by study- 
ing the detailed change in occupational com- 
position and the skill requirements found in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. They 
found that the average growth rate of cogni- 
tive skills in the economy required by occupa- 
tions fell considerably from an increase of 
about 0.7 per cent a year in the sixties to less 
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than 0.5 per cent in the seventies to less than 
0.3 per cent in the first half of the eighties. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Strong counter-examples to the view that the 
relatively poor performance of the US econ- 
omy is due to its poor labor force is provided 
by the success of Japanese automobile and 
electronics manufacturers in their US facto- 
ries. One of the largest selling automobiles in 
the US in recent years has been the Honda 
Accord (Honda: is it an American car? 1991). 
Most of these are produced in Marysville. 
Ohio where 10,000 workers are employed of 
which only about 300 are Japanese. The qual- 
ity of the Honda Accord and a new minivan 
produced in Marysville is so high that the 
Accord is being shipped to 18 countries 
including Europe and Japan. According to the 
President and CEO of Honda, *. . . the quality 
of cars produced in Ohio is superior to those 
made in Japan’ (Castillo, 1991). In addition, 
Nissan, Mazda, and Toyota have also estab- 
lished profitable assembly plants in the US 
using local labor forces. 

Substantial research has been carried out 
on the productivity of the joint venture of 
General Motors and Toyota called the New 
United Motor Manufacturing, Incorporated 
(NUMMI) plant in Fremont, California 
(Brown and Reich 1989; Krafcik 1986; New 
United Motor Manufacturing Inc. 1991). 
That plant was closed by General Motors in 
1982 because of poor productivity, high 
absenteeism, poor product quality, and labor- 
management conflict. It was ranked at the bot- 
tom of GM plants in productivity and had 
absentee rates of over 20 per cent and a back- 
log of more than a thousand grievances. 

The NUMMI plant began production in 
1985, producing the Chevrolet Nova, a car 
that was the equivalent of the four door model 
of the imported Toyota Corolla. It later man- 
ufactured the Toyota Corolla FX and has 
been producing the Geo Prizm since 1988 and 
Toyota pickup trucks since August 1991. The 
plant produced its millionth vehicle in Janu- 
ary 1991. 

Toyota had responsibility for production 
and GM was responsible for marketing. Toy- 
ota redesigned the plant completely and, by 
agreement with the United Auto Workers, 
over 80 per cent of the workers hired by 
NUMMI were drawn from the laid-off work- 
ers from the closed GM plant. Production 


began in December 1984, and by the spring of 
1986 the plant had reached its full capacity 
output of over 20,000 cars per month. 

The NUMMI production process is built 
around the use of teams of four to eight mem- 
bers. Teams set out the work tasks and rotate 
them among members. They also meet peri- 
odically to discuss how to improve the work 
process and product quality. Whenever possi- 
ble, itis expected that the teams will solve pro- 
duction problems rather than calling in 
engineering or management representatives. 
Workers have the right to stop the assembly 
line at any time to solve an assembly problem. 
Emphasis is on worker flexibility and involve- 
ment in the work process. 

NUMMI uses a just-in-time system of 
inventory, and an emphasis on 100 per cent 
quality requirement at the team level of pro- 
duction. The management organization of the 
plant is based upon a flattened hierarchy in 
which major supervisory and quality control 
functions are handled by the work teams 
rather than by line supervisors. 

From a human capital perspective, the 
employment contracts are long term. That is, 
there isa no lay-off policy as long as the firm is 
not threatened by economic catastrophe. The 
result is that both workers and management 
view human capital investment as having a 
long-term payoff, and there is a great incen- 
tive for both to invest in specific training. All 
workers received considerable on-the-job 
training, and one-fifth of the workers—the 
team leaders and group leaders—were sent to 
Japan for three weeks of classroom and on- 
the-job training in the Toyota production sys- 
tem. A policy of flexible work roles was 
adopted jointly by NUMMI and the United 
Auto Workers to give each team member 
greater responsibility and make each team 
member multi-functional. 

The results of these arrangements on pro- 
ductivity were remarkable. Productivity was 
50 per cent higher than in the old GM plant 
and was equal to that of its sister plant in 
Takaoka City, Japan (Krafcik 1986). Unex- 
cused absences were only about one-half of 
one percent, and the level of quality was found 
to be comparable to the imported Toyota 
Corolla by both consumer and industry analy- 
ses. What is most remarkable about all of this 
is that these extraordinary gains in productiv- 
ity between the old plant and the new one were 
not due to a more educated workforce. Over 


80 per cent of the workers at NUMMI were 
drawn from the old GM workforce, one that 
GM had considered among the worst in its 
entire production system. 


Cost of Ignoring the Complementary 
Inputs 


What we have tried to show in this section is 
that the present view that education, almost 
single-handedly, can solve problems of pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness of the US 
economy is at odds with the empirical evi- 
dence. This view suggests that the success of 
the Japanese and West Germans is due to their 
rigorous school systems and high examination 
scores. Therefore, policies to raise student 
test scores to ‘world levels’ will be necessary to 
compete effectively in the world economy. 

But, with the exception of at-risk students 
who do not meet threshold levels of achieve- 
ment, this view is hopelessly naive and even 
dangerous. It is naive because research on the 
connections between test scores and earnings 
or productivity show very modest statistical 
associations. Further, Japanese firms that 
have established automobile production 
plants in the United States have found that 
they are able to manufacture their products 
efficiently, according to world standards, with 
the existing work force. 

The view is dangerous because it ignores 
the other conditions or complementary inputs 
that are necessary for education to provide a 
higher payoff. What are some of these? 


1. New investment is clearly a major require- 
ment in order to take advantage of more pro- 
ductive approaches and new technologies. 
The US has a rate of new investment and cap- 
ital formation that is only a fraction of that of 
our competitors. 

2. New methods of work organization are 
necessary to take advantage of the greater pro- 
ductive capacity of educated workers (Levin 
1987). That is, firms must provide opportuni- 
ties based upon work teams and other partici- 
pative approaches that enable workers to use 
their discretion to make decisions and that 
support those opportunities with the infor- 
mation, incentives, and accountability thatare 
integral to such approaches (Levin 1987). In 
many respects these new forms of work orga- 
nization are based upon creating the potential 
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for workers to make allocative decisions in an 
information-rich environment, probably the 
arca of greatest potential for educated workers 
to improve productivity of the firm (Schultz 
1975; Welch 1970). The Commission on the 
Skills of the American Workforce (1990) 
claims that only about 5 per cent of employ- 
ment is found in what Osterman (1992) has 
termed the *High Performance Work Organi- 
zation’. 

3. New managerial approaches must be 
undertaken to provide support for productive 
approaches to worker participation as well as 
to create more integrated approaches to 
research, training, product development, 
marketing, production and finance. General 
Motors attempted to adopt the use of work 
teams in one of its plants on the basis of the 
NUMMI system, but it did not incorporate 
the NUMMI management organization, 
employment contracts, training, product 
development and other features of NUMMI 
(Brown and Reich 1989). The attempt failed, 
and the plant is now slated for closure. A bet- 
ter replication seems to have been achieved by 
General Motors for its Saturn automobile 
which is produced in an independent plant in 
Tennessee. However, the larger GM organi- 
zation as well as the other auto-makers are not 
able to approach the results for the US based 
plants of the Japanese automakers because of 
their piece-meal approaches to change (for a 
discussion of the failures of incremental 
change, see Levy and Murnane 1992). 


The danger is that American firms are 
being reinforced in their beliefs that the main 
obstacle to their success is the poor education 
of the workforce. Not only does this ignore 
consideration of the other changes that must 
be made to make such firms competitive. It 
also promotes a self-fulfilling prophecy that 
only by producing in other countries can 
multi-national firms obtain a productive 
workforce. Thus, the single-factor approach 
to improving productivity—raising educa- 
tional levels and test scores—serves to distort 
both national and industry policies in direc- 
tions that are unlikely to improve national 
productivity and that delay the day of reck- 
oning. What we should be doing is acknow- 
ledging the entire range of changes that are 
necessary to increase national productivity 
and placing education in that context as 
only one of a constellation of related and 
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complementary factors in the policy mix. 
Changes in education should be coordinated 
with changes in these other dimensions rather 
than as an independent phenomenon that is 
largely disconnected. 


Overstating Education's Effects in 
Research 


It is not only politicians, educational policy- 
makers, and business spokespersons who have 
overstated the role of education in creating a 
more productive society. Economists and 
other social scientists have also played this 
role by estimating the payoffs to increased 
education while ignoring the complementary 
inputs and conditions on which their esti- 
mates are premised. Almost all analyses of the 
effects of education on improving income, 
health, political participation, and reducing 
such areas of public cost as crime and public 
assistance are based on cross-sectional studies 
that relate the education of individuals to indi- 
vidual economic and other outcomes. But 
cross-sectional studies of these relations 
assume that the apparent im of differ- 
ences in education at a point in time can be 
used to assess the impact of changes in educa- 
tion over time. Indeed, any policy to improve 
education can only take place over time, so an 
evaluation ofa social investment in education 


is one that must necessarily interpret results 

across education within a cross-sectional sam- 

ple as being predictive of the impact of educa- 

tional changes over time. In this section, we 

will suggest that cross-sectional studies will 

inevitably overstate the effects of rising edu- 

cational levels over time, if education is. 
increased without a comparable expansion in 
the complementary inputs and conditions 

which determine education's payoff. In order: 

to discuss concrete results, we will provide. — 
three brief examples. à 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE , 
Itis well-known that persons with less educa- 

tion are more likely to be unemployed,- 
employed at low wages, and in poverty. Since- 
low income is the major criterion for receiving- 
public assistance, it is not surprising that the 

probability of receiving such assistance is neg- 
atively related to education. For example, a 

study of black women in their mid-thirties 

in 1967 found that each additional year of. 
schooling was associated with a reduction of | 
between 3 and 4 per cent in the probability 

of receiving public assistance (Owens 1990). 
Since the black female population in that age 
group had a slight increase in education in. 
subsequent years, we would expect to find that 

the probability of receiving public assistance 
would have fallen. Instead, as Table 15.1. 
shows, despite gains in educational attain- 

ment over the 15 year period, welfare inci- 


Table 15.1. Effects of educational attainment on welfare incidence and single-parent status (black 
women in their mid-thirties, National Longitudinal Survey Data; data in percentages) 


Years of schooling Welfare incidence Single-parent status Welfare incidence | 
Single parent Not single | 
A. Early cohort (1967) = 
Less than 9 43.0 24.7 79.8 S10 
9toll 343 273 644 23:01 MON 
12 18.1 23.3 39.9 14:59 3f 
More than 12 92 223 154 MALE 
16 or more 5.4 22.0 43 5.0 
Average 29.5 24.9 57.6 203  . 
N 1190 1190 305 885  . 
B. Late cohort (1982) 2s 
Less than 9 81.5 56.4 97.0 DE ^ 
9toll 624 54.1 80.1 49 
12 424 43.7 65.2. 242309 
More than 12 243 348 41 M3. 
16 or more 10.4 23.2 18.7 83 i 
Average 46.2 45.1 69.0 27:525 5 
N 916 916 402 514 in d 
Tyke 0 Wht © 1. MOG haa anin ee eea 


Source: Owen (1990). 


dence of black females increased from 29.5 per 
cent in 1967 to 46.2 per cent in 1982. In addi- 
tion, the welfare incidence increased atall lev- 
els of educational attainment (Owens 1990). 

Why was a rise in education not associated 
with a decline in public assistance 
dency? A logical hypothesis is that in later 
years the probability of receiving public assis- 
tance had become less sensitive to education. 
However, Owens (1990) found that in 1982 an 
increase of one year in education was associ- 
ated with a 7 per cent decline in the probabil- 
ity of being on public assistance. That is, the 
marginal probability of being on welfare for a 
difference in education of one year was twice 
as great in 1982 asin 1967. Thus, participation 
in public assistance had become considerably 
more education-dependent rather than less 
education-dependent. 

Unfortunately, the data available to Owen 
for his analysis compared a relatively prosper- 
ous economic year, 1967, with a recessionary 
one, 1982. Therefore, it is not possible to sep- 
arate out the effects of the poor economy from 
structural changes in poverty and education. 
However, it is unlikely that the effects were 
only attributable to recession. The poverty 
rate overall in the US wasas high in 1989 atthe 
height of economic recovery as it was in 1967, 
despite the substantial increase in education 
of the US labor force over that period (US 
Department of Commerce 1991: 11). 

What if we had estimated the economic 
value of education in terms of reducing pay- 
ments on public assistance (admittedly a 
transfer payment) or donea benefit-cost study 
of educational investment in terms of its 
reduction in welfare payments? If we had used 
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the 1967 data, we would have vastly overstated 
the benefits of increased education in future 
years relative to actual benefits. Indeed, this is 
the hazard that we face in these types of stud- 
ies by not taking into account the complemen- 
tary conditions that are needed to replicate 
over time the within-population results at a 
point in time. In order for more education to 
reduce public assistance by the amount 
reflected in the 1967 data, we would need to 
replicate the cross-sectional conditions for 
longitudinal changes in society among the 
population under scrutiny with respect to 
such factors as: welfare eligibility, probabili- 
ties of employment, earnings levels, probabil- 
ities of marriage to husbands with given 
earnings levels, and so on. These are virtually 
never taken into account in the longitudinal 
projections of effects. 


EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 

A second area that we might consider is 
the projection of the effects of educational 
investments on earnings. Rates of return and 
benefit-cost studies are invariably based on 
cross-sectional analysis of earnings patterns 
and their application to longitudinal changes 
in education. Eckhaus (1973) has shown that 
such approaches are based on assumptions 
about future earnings patterns that may be 
totally invalid. Although we may acknow- 
ledge such possibilities, they are soon forgot- 
ten when we do the analysis. 

Table 15.2 shows the annual income in 
constant 1987 dollars by educational attain- 
ment for 25—34-year-old males. The median 
income in 1968 was almost $24,000 in con- 
stant 1987 dollars. If we assume that the 


Table 15.2. Annual income of males 25 to 34 years of age, by educational level, 1968 and 1987* 


1968 1968 1987 1987 1987 

Education Educational Median Educational Projected Median 
level attainment income attainment income income 
Ü to 7 years 6.296 $13.611 2.896 $13.611 $9978 
yea 6.096 $18.100 1.596 $18.100 $9843 
9to 11 years 16.596 $20.457 9.6% $20.457 $12.990 
ears 39.3% $24.166 40.4% $24.166 $18.366 

13 to 15 years 13.2% $25.753 20.7% $25.753 $20.920 
6 years 10.8% $30.568 16.096 $30.568 $27.423 
>16 years |... 8096 $29.736 8.996 $29.736 $30.035 
"Total 100.096 $23.934 100.096 $25.267 $20.112 


are reported in 1987 dollars 


* Allincomes 
Sources: US Department of Education, OERI, NCES, Digest of Education Statistics: US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Census, 


Current Population y 
Abstract of the United States, 1990. Table No. 756. 


Series P-20, Nos. 182 and 428; US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Statistical 
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payoff to each level of education would have 
remained the same, but the education distrib- 
ution shifted to higher levels, the expected 
median income in 1987 would have risen to 
about $25,267. In fact, the median income of 
males in this age group declined to $20,112, 
almost $4,000 below the 1968 level, and over 
$5,000, or 20 per cent below the predicted 
value. Moreover, every education group 
experienced declines in real income over this 
period with the exception of the highest cate- 
gory (post-graduate studies) which had about 
a l per cent improvement over the 19 years. 
According to the 1968 earnings differences 
shown in Table 15.2 social investments in 
education would be expected to have a high 
positive return when in actuality they had a 
negative payoff. The present values of bene- 
fits and costs to increased investment in edu- 
cation were estimated using the 1968 earnings 
levels for estimating benefits: 1974 educa- 
tional expenditures for direct educational 
costs, and 1972 earnings for 18-24-year-old 
males with high school education for foregone 
earnings of college. With an 8 per cent dis- 
count rate, the present value in 1968 of 
upgrading the male educational distribution 
to 1987 educational attainment levels was 
equal to about unity. That is, the internal rate 
of return on this investment would have been 
8 per cent had the earnings pattern from 1968 
been retained in 1987. It would have been on 
the order of about 10 per cent if historic 
improvments in labor force productivity had 
taken place. In fact, the deterioration in earn- 
ings between 1968 and 1987 meant that the 
increment to education over this period was 
associated not with a gain, buta /oss in value as 


well as approximately $58 billion in direct 
costs and foregone earnings. Cross-sectional 
results suggested that the same market condi- 
tions for each category of education in 1968 
could also be used to estimate the payoff to 
improved education over time. But instead, 
those conditions changed over time in a way 
that reduced the social returns, even though 
the private returns were high because the dif- 
ferentials between educational categories 
remained large in 1987. The social investment 
required to raise the education level of the 
labor force was actually associated with a sub- 
stantial social cost rather than benefit. 


EDUCATION AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
A final example might be drawn from the area 
of education and political participation. An 
important social benefit of education is con- 
sidered to be its impact on raising the knowl- 
edge of the electorate as well as political 
participation. A common finding in studies of 
voting behavior is that the probability of vot- 
ing is an increasing function of education 
(Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980). Table 15.3 
shows voter turnout among voters in the 1968 
and 1988 presidential elections by educational 
level. Asthe 1968 results show, there isa fairly 
considerable rise in the probability of voting 
from the lowest to the highest educational cat- 
egories. For example, the proportion of col- 
lege graduates who voted in the 1968 
presidential election was about 20 percentage 
points higher than for high school dropouts. 
When these percentages are applied to the 
distribution of education in the 1988 popula- 
tion 25 years and older, we would expect the 
proportion of the population that voted to 


Table 15.3. Voter turnout in the 1968 and 1988 US presidential elections among individuals 25 years of 


age and older by education level 


Educational level 1968 Educational % voting in 1988 Educational Projected Actual 
attainment 1968 pres. attainment % voting % voting 

election in 1988 in 1988 
0 to4 years 5.696 38.596 2.596 38.5% 25.2% 
5 to 7 years 8.9% 53.2% 4.3% 53.2% 35.7% 
8 years 13.7% 63.2% 5.1% 63.2% 46.7% 
9 to 11 years 17.7% 64.2% 11.3% 64.2% 46.7% 
12 years 33.096 75.596 38.496 75.596 59.196 
13 to 15 years 10.196 81.296 17.696 81.296 68.796 
16 years 6.796 84.496 12.196 84.496 75.896 
>16 years 4.2% 86.0% 8.6% 86.096 82.796 
Total 100.0% 69.4% 100.0% 74.7% 61.0% 


Sources US Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Current Population Report Population Characteristics, Series P. 20 


nos. 192 and 440. 


have risen from 69.4 per cent to almost 75 per 
cent. In fact, the actual proportion of the pop- 
ulation that voted in the 1988 election was 
only 61 per cent. This difference is nota func- 
tion of the year that was chosen, since the 
long-term trend has shown a decline in partic- 
ipation in presidential elections throughout 
this period. One hypothesis is that differences 
in education have become less important for 
determining differences in voting behavior. 
In actuality, the opposite is the case. That is, 
the 1988 results show greater responsiveness 
to differences in education than the 1968 
results. However, all education groups were 
less likely to participate in 1988 than in 1968. 
Even though there was a slight rise in voter 
turnout in the 1992 election, experts attribute 
the increase to poor economic conditions, 
increased use of alternative forms of media to 
cover the campaign, and interest generated by 
the presence of a viable third party candidate 
rather than to a permanent change in histori- 
cal trends in participation. Despite the 
increase, turnout in 1992 was still eight per- 
[i points lower than in 1960 (Teixera 

Again, one must think of the complemen- 
tary conditions that are assumed when one 
looks at the relation between education and 
voting behavior. Any extrapolation of the ear- 
lier results assumes that individuals will have 
the same incentives for political participation 
and will face the same costs in the future as in 
the present. In fact, these incentives may have 
changed drastically with the population feel- 
ing that voting is less meaningful in their lives 
or that the cost of voting (e.g. in terms of gain- 
ing knowledge of complex issues) has risen 
considerably. 


WHAT IS MISSING? 

What is missing from the wide range of stud- 
ies that attempt to ascertain the effects of edu- 
cational investment on earnings as well as 
other social outcomes such as those summa- 
rized by Haveman and Wolfe (1984)? First, 
each study makes claims about the effects of 
education by modeling the phenomenon and 
estimating effects using cross-sectional data. 
Little or no attention is given to the possible 
impact of changes in the complementary con- 
ditions or inputs that are assumed by the 
cross-sectional comparisons. 

_ Second, there is virtually no attempt in the 
literature to evaluate systematically the accu- 
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racy of the implied predictions of these stud- 
ies for the actual changes that have taken place 
in educational levels. That is, we know that 
education has risen over time, in part inspired 
by the human capital story that economists 
like to tell (Becker 1964). But, we are much 
quicker to publish our results than to test their 
predictive validity over time. Since education 
has risen, we can compare retrospectively the 
actual changes in earnings, crime, public 
assistance, family size, political participation, 
and so on, with those that would be predicted 
by the educational coefficients in earlier stud- 
ies. This is a neglected area of research with 
virtually no extant literature. 

Third, from these comparisons we could 
begin to study the causes of divergences 
between actual and predicted results. From 
these we could attempt to isolate the factors 
that were either not accounted for or not 
properly accounted for in the previous 
research, and we could incorporate new 
methodologies in the studies that might con- 
sider their impacts. For example, on the basis 
ofa preliminary scrutiny of data on earnings, 
crime, health, public assistance, and political 
participation, we believe that cross-sectional 
studies have overstated the impact of educa- 
tion. Some of this may have been due to the 
generalization from individual effects for a 
marginal individual to social effects for larger 
groups, that is the error of aggregating from 
marginal changes. However, other errors have 
surely been induced by ignoring the potential 
effects of historical changes in other inputs 
and conditions that affect the payoff to educa- 
tion. 


Summary 


We have tried to show that there is a social and 
scientific zeal about the potential of education 
for addressing many of our most important 
social needs. What is lost in this zeal is a more 
careful analysis of the potential of education 
within the constellation of conditions and 
complementary inputs that are necessary for 
education to pay off. National policy is 
presently predicated on an assumption that 
higher test scores will rescue the economy. 
Clearly, the evidence on the connections 
between test scores and productivity raises 
serious questions about the assumption. Clark 
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Kerr (1991) examined a range of evidence that 
is related to the contention that education is 
the key to the Nation’s competitiveness. He 
concluded, ‘Seldom in the course of policy- 
making in the United States have so many 
firm convictions held by so many based on so 
little proof". 

Unfortunately, most economists have 
either been silent on the matter or have sup- 
ported the view that the complementary con- 
ditions for a large educational payoff are 
already in place and that the onus remains on 
schools to deliver the goods (e.g. Bishop 1989; 
Berryman and Bailey 1992; Johnston and 
Packer 1989). For example, a 1992 publication 
on changing skills in the US work force 
interprets the rising gap between earnings for 
high school and college graduates as evidence 
ofa ‘skills shortage’ (Johnston and Wirt 1992). 
The authors fail to recognize that as Table 
15.2 shows, real incomes of young college 
graduates fell over the long run. During the 
same period, the US Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics found that about one of five college grad- 
uates had to settle for jobs that do not require 
college degrees for entry, and the proportion 
is expected to rise over time (Hecker 1992; 
Shelley 1992). Even the larger economic liter- 
ature on the social returns to education has 
based its results mainly on cross-sectional 
analyses which tend to inflate the predicted 
longitudinal impacts of education. Yet there 
has been little interest in examining the pre- 
dictive validity of our methods and providing 
a corrective feedback loop to our knowledge 
base and methodology. 

The fact of the matter is that education is 
just one factor, albeit an important one, in an 
overall melange of conditions that determines 
productivity and economic competitiveness 
as well as the levels of crime, public assistance, 
political participation, health, and so on. Edu- 
cation has the potential for powerful impacts 
in each of these areas if the proper supportive 
conditions and inputs are present. It has the 
potential for a very nominal impact when the 

complementary requirements are notin place. 
By ignoring this set of facts in both policy and 
in our research, we tend to overstate the 
potential of education for improving society. 
We need to be realistic about what education 
can doand what other changes are necessary to 
maximize the effects of education and to real- 
ize our aspirations for economic and social 
betterment. 
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PART THREE 


THE STATE AND THE RESTRUCTURING 
OF TEACHERS’ WORK 


Part Three: Introduction 
The State and the Restructuring of Teachers’ Work 


The state is central to an understanding of the nature of educational systems. As 
Dale (Ch. 17) notes, it is the funder and regulator of education, and has been the 
major provider of educational services. During the 1950s and 1960s the state was 
seen by liberals as a neutral arbiter in the competition for educational resources. 
It was assumed that the state would allocate resources fairly and would ensure 
that all had equality of opportunity. In part, these assumptions reflected the con- 
sensus of the day as to the role and aims of education. A further assumption of 
that era was that social scientific knowledge in the hands of experts would pro- 
vide unbiased policy advice to governments about education. 

However, by the early 1970s these benign assumptions about the state and the 
role of education were under attack. There were several reasons for this. During 
the 1960s, it became a truism in Western Europe and the United States that for 
certain groups in society—working-class, women, and people of colour—educa- 
tion could not solve the problem of inequality of opportunity. The traditions of 
‘political arithmetic’, represented by Floud and Halsey (1961), and Halsey, 
Heath, and Ridge (1980) in Britain, and methodological empiricism, represented 
by Coleman (1966) and Jencks (1972; 1979) in the United States, all served to 
demonstrate that there were systematic class inequalities rooted in the structures 
of society for which education, in Bernstein’s phrase, could not compensate. 
Educational policies designed to address these inequalities during the 1960s and 
1970s, such as Project Headstart in the United States and the Educational Prior- 
ity Areas in Britain, appeared to have failed.! 

One inference to be drawn from this research and experience was that rather 
than being a neutralarbiter, the state (and, by extension, education) was active in 
the maintenance of class inequalities in society. This inference was drawn in par- 
ticular by the developing tradition of neo-Marxist educators. The work of the 
French Marxist Althusser (1972) and that of Bowles and Gintis (1976) was most 
influential at the time in arguing that the state acted as the ‘servant’ of capitalism. 
In this capacity, education was designed to reproduce the privileges of the ruling 
class and to reproduce the skills and attitudes required to maintain a capitalist 

economy. Far from promoting progress by reducing inequalities and preparing 
individuals for democracy, the education system was an instrument of oppres- 
sion. 

This view was soon considered too deterministic. Dale (1982) and Carnoy and 

Levin (1985) argued that the state had a greater degree of autonomy than these 
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early theorists had suggested, and that the capitalist state was also constrained by 
the democratic process: there were limits to the inequalities that would be toler- 
ated in a democratic society. Moreover, the rhetoric of an education for democ- 
racy was not entirely empty, and this constituted a contradiction for schools, 
since an education for democracy was quite different from that designed to 
socialize students for the Fordist assembly line. 

This critical approach to the state and education was soon taken up by femi- 
nists and anti-racists. Their argument was that processes of socialization and 
selection similar to those which militated against working-class students also 
militated against girls and students of colour. These analyses have been particu- 
larly cogent in relation to the New-Right inspired changes in education and 
society (see, for example, Arnot and Weiler (1993), Eisenstein (1982), Troyna 
and Williams (1986), and Troyna (1992) ). Such critical theories of the state have 
made considerable inroads into explaining the links between capitalist, patriar- 
chal, and postcolonialist societies and inequality. 

However, they also contributed to a general scepticism, which dates back to at 
least 1968, about the role of the state in the development of progressive policies 
in Western liberal democracies. This scepticism left the door open for the most 
influential theory of the state and education in recent years, derived from what 
has become known as Public Choice theory (Buchanan and Tullock 1962). 
Since Public Choice theory has clearly played a significant role in guiding the 
restructuring of education, it is worth spending some time spelling out its fun- 
damental tenets. Its explanatory scope is most ambitious, since it is a theory 
which seeks to explain the Western economic crisis of the past two decades and 
howit can be solved. Fundamental to this explanation is the idea that the roots of 
this crisis are political and relate to the growth of state activity. The welfare state 
has grown, according to this theory, because the democratic process has enabled 
pressure groups to assert their interests over the wider and more prudent eco- 
nomic interests of state. They have done this by demanding increases in state 
expenditure, ultimately in return for votes. They have been abetted in this 
process by middle-class state workers who have an interest in the expansion of 
jobs and opportunities in the public sector. The result has been increased 
government expenditure and debt ending in high levels of inflation. 

A further premiss of this theory is that the increase in welfare-state expen- 
diture has not been beneficial to the very people it was designed to help. In the 
area of welfare, support for this view is taken from Murray’s (1984) highly con- 
troversial claim that increased welfare expenditure has exacerbated rather than 
alleviated the problem of poverty. In education, support for this view is garnered 
from Chubb and Moe (1990, and Ch. 24) and from Hanushek (1986). The latter’s 
research, which purports to show that the cost of education has risen while edu- 
cational standards have declined, provides an excellent illustration of the appli- 
cation of Public Choice theory to education. The clear inference of Hanushek’s 
research is that while most of the increase in educational expenditure has been as 
a result of rises in teacher income, such rises have been unwarranted in terms of 
results, He marshals evidence to show that educational expenditure on schools 
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does not have a significant impact on outcomes, nor does class size or teacher 
qualifications. Moreover, teachers are protected by complex regulations and 
powerful unions which bid up their price while deterring schools from firing 
poor teachers and hiring good ones. In other words, while expenditure has risen, 
the students it was designed to help remain, if anything, less advantaged than 
they might have been. Hanushek's claims are controversial, and evidence for 
quite the opposite conclusions regarding the training and qualifications of teach- 
ers is adduced by Darling-Hammond (Ch. 22), while others? have taken 
Hanushek to task on other aspects of his case. Arguably, the significance of his 
work lies not in his specific claims but in the application of Public Choice theory 
to education. 

The consequence of Public Choice theory applied to education is that it 
assumes that middle-class professionals, like teachers, have been unjustifiably 
privileged because they have not been subject to the spurs and sanctions of mar- 
ket disciplines; that is, they are not suitably rewarded when successful, nor are 
they threatened with unemployment when unsuccessful, Consequently, it 
assumes that educational expenditure can be contained or reduced if education 
is deregulated and market disciplines imposed. 

Clearly Public Choice theory is a powerful explanatory instrument, and its 
recommendations to introduce market mechanisms into education appealed to 
the New Right governments of the 1980s. There are some elements of Public 
Choice that are of theoretical interest. For example, it roots the causes of eco- 
nomic crisis in the political economy of the state, for it is the way the state and 
democracy are structured that has caused the economic crisis. It also sees the 
state and education as a site of struggle, which can explain why educational out- 
comes are systematically biased in favour of some groups (the middle class) and 
not others (the working class and ethnic minorities: see Lauder, Ch. 25); and it 
can be fruitful in guiding empirical analysis (Glennester and Low 1990). Butasa 
general theory of capitalist crisis and the restructuring of education it can be sub- 
ject to a series of criticisms. 

The first is that it assumes that the economic crisis has been caused by a set of 
conditions peculiar to the postwar period of economic nationalism. However, as 
neo-Marxists will be quick to point out, periodic crises are endemic to capitalism 
and have been so throughout the various phases of industrialization. 

The second is that it fails to see the exercise of power as intrinsic to the state, 
education, and the economy. Rather it defines the exercise of unwarranted power 
in terms of insulation from the market-place. This is not surprising, because the 
theory is derived from neo-classical economics and it sees the source of unwar- 
ranted power as arising out of monopolies. The solution to all problems is, there- 
fore, to remove monopoly power, open up individuals to the disciplines of the 
market, and thereby approximate to the conditions of perfect competition. Per- 
fect competition acts, in this context, rather like a communist utopia in unrecon- 

structed Marxist theory. 

A further consequence of this view is that New Right Public Choice theorists 

redraw the map of social division and conflict in society. In their view, primary 
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social divisions are not the product of social class, gender, or ethnic conflict; 
rather, divisions are created between producers (teachers, in the case of educa- 
tion) who seek to ‘capture’ state resources for their own advantage, and con- 
sumers who are denied the resources and services they merit. Similarly, the 
privileged are defined as those who are sheltered from market forces. This pro- 
vides the impetus for what Dale (Ch. 17) describes as ‘mainstreaming’, that is, to 
subject all workers to similar market conditions, almost as a matter of social jus- 
tice as well.as efficiency. 

The third follows from this, for as Lauder (Ch. 25) argues, it doesn't follow 
that standards will be raised merely by organizing education according to market 
conditions. The fundamental reason for this is that market conditions are always 
mediated in capitalist societies by issues of class. Fundamentally, the class struc- 
ture is determined not only by the market but by changes in the technical and 
power relations of work. As such, social classes do not come to the market as 
equals, and hence market systems in education are likely to exacerbate educa- 
tional inequalities. 

The fourth concerns the underlying assumption of the theory that individuals 
are self-seeking, and that they are driven primarily by the lures of wealth and sta- 
tus. This ignores the possibility that teachers, for example, are motivated by pro- 
fessional ideals as much as by income. Market disciplines in this respect may bea 
low-trust way of motivating teachers, for they fail to provide the autonomy that 
teachers may need in order to perform to the highest levels. This is a point to 
which we shall return shortly because it has become a key issue in the debate over 
the restructuring of education. 

The fifth point is that Public Choice theorists have an impoverished view of 
democracy and hence of the role of education in promoting the dispositions and 
qualities appropriate to a democracy. The logical consequence of the Public 
Choice position is that education should be privatized. Several of the chapters in 
this section (Dale, Whitty, Grace) are concerned about the dangers of losing the 
long-held principle that education is a public good (see also Grace 1989). How- 
ever, for Public Choice theorists the political processes of democracy are not 
where human freedom is best expressed; rather, the natural home of human free- 
dom is the market. Indeed, the politics of democracy are seen as the source of 
injustice and inefficiency, in which the most powerful interest-groups win. But, 
again, it is important to note that this view is only plausible if it is assumed that 
the market is the best arena for reconciling conflict peacefully and efficiently. 

An alternative explanation for the restructuring of education which eschews 
the myth of perfect competition and which takes inequalities of power to be 
endemic to capitalist societies is that of more recent neo-Marxist theories of the 
state, such as that of Codd, Gordon, and Harker (Ch. 16). Whereas Public- 
Choice accounts see the political system as a cause of economic crisis, Codd, 
Gordon, and Harker see causality as operating in the other direction: it is 
economic crises which lead to a crisis in the state. 

Their work, based on the theories of Gramsci, Habermas, and Offe, represents 
a significant departure from the early theories of Althusser and Bowles and 
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Gintis, in ascribing greater autonomy to the state from the demands of a capital- 
ist ruling class. Indeed, their work makes no reference to a ruling class per se, but 
rather to the structural properties of a capitalist economy and in particular its 
propensity to enter periods of crisis. According to Codd, Gordon, and Harker, 
when faced with an economic crisis the capitalist state in liberal democracies has 
also to contend with a legimitation crisis. The essence of the problem is that in 
the light of economic demands for a reduction in state expenditure, such as 
that advocated by the New Right, the state has to (i) restructure the way 
demands on education are made so as to weaken and control them more effect- 
ively, and (ii) ‘sell’ what may be a significant reduction in educational services to 
the voting public. The idea of what amounts to self-managing schools, coupled 
with a rhetoric of community and individual choice, they argue, fits the bill. If 
schools have the ability to set wages, hire, and fire, trade-union solidarity is 
broken and with it union power to press for more educational resources. Indeed, 
a rhetoric of community participation and choice over children's schooling is 
seen as legitimating the state's enhanced potential to reduce educational expen- 
diture while claiming greater parental empowerment. In this view the state is 
devolving responsibility, but not power, to parents and communities. The 
preservation of state power rather than community democracy is what educa- 
tional restructuring is really all about. The net result is that whereas New Right 
Public-Choice theorists see such measures as increasing educational efficiency 
and effectiveness, Codd, Gordon, and Harker see the same process asa structural 
problem anchored in the economy to which educational decentralization is an 
answer. 
Dale (Ch. 7) observes that the restructuring of education has led to a funda- 
mental set of changes in the state—education relationship, from direct state 
bureaucratic control to a set of what he terms governance relationships, in which 
the former state activities of funding, provision, and regulation are turned 
over to other agencies. He argues that the task now is to map these changes to 
compare the effects of restructuring in different societies. Dale's early work 
represented a sophisticated neo-Marxist reading of the state and education, 
which has informed the work of writers including Codd, Gordon, and Harker. 
However, this paper marks a significant change in Dale’s thinking. He notes, 
for example, that while the shift to market forms of education has been the 
predominant change in the state-education relationship, it is not the only 
one; between bureaucracy and the market there is a third form, of co-ordination 
and delivery, which he terms community. In part, the development of this third 
category does reflect the aspirations for culturally autonomous schooling, 
although how much of the devolution of education is designed to meet the 
aspirations of identifiable cultural groups, and how much it pays lip service to 
them, is another matter. Dale also argues that many of the responses made by 
the state have more to do with the limits of its capacity to act than with its 
power to enforce. However, in the end the state must address the questions of 
democratic accountability and equality of opportunity in devolved systems of 
education, at a time when the particularisms of private wealth and community 
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are reasserting themselves, if the progressive role of education in a civilized 
society is to be preserved. 

The paper by Green throws further light on the motivations and possible out- 
comes of the decentralization of education in Anglophone societies. Green's 
starting point is to ask the straightforward question of whether highly central- 
ized education systems produce higher overall educational achievement than 
decentralized systems. The question may be straightforward, but obtaining 
answers is not. There is some tentative evidence for the conclusion that it is the 
most centralized systems that produce the best outcomes for all children. How- 
ever, in considering this question, Green raises some further questions for con- 
sideration. The first is that, as he notes, it is those countries that have been or are 
in a process of accelerated nation-building that have the most centralized educa- 
tion systems. The second is that it appears to be the culture underpinning the 
education system which affects high overall achievement as much as the system 
itself. If this is the case, the idea that the radical individualism of the Anglophone 
countries can recreate high-achieving systems of education by importing the 
techniques of more centralized systems is clearly dubious. The third is that 
Green’s paper raises two possible explanations of the decentralization of educa- 
tion in Anglophone countries. The first is to follow Codd, Gordon, and Harker 
in arguing that decentralization is not about raising overall standards per se, but 
about maintaining standards within what is seen by the New Right as an afford- 
able budget. The second is to argue that decentralization and the emphasis on 
choice is part and parcel of what Bernstein (Ch. 3) calls the shift from individual 
to personalized forms of social solidarity. Finally, Green’s highly suggestive 
paper raises perhaps one of the great issues to emerge at the end of the twentieth 
century. If centralized state education systems are intimately related to the his- 
tory of nation-building, what do highly decentralized systems say about the 
meaning and significance of nationhood in the countries of which they area part? 

Whitty's paper (Ch. 19) introduces a further dimension to the debate over the 
restructuring of education. One of the fundamental issues concerning the rela- 
tionship of New Right changes in education to fundamental post-modern 
change in society. The question, as Whitty puts it, is whether the restructuring 
of education represents the ‘transitory policies of the New Right’ or a more pro- 
found change in the relationship of education to the state and civil society, occa- 
sioned by the shift from a modern to a post-modern society. Education in a 
post-modern society would be understood in this context as a shift to more col- 
laborative decision-making in education, flexibility between subject boundaries, 
greater diversity of provision, and responsiveness to local communities. Whitty 
argues that the reforms have reinforced hierarchy and distinction rather than 
diversity and collaboration, and he supports this view by reference to the inter- 
national literature on the impact of restructuring on teachers. He concludes by 
raising the possibility of new forms of public association, in which education is 
seen asa public good integral to the renewal of democracy. 

The starting point to Grace’s chapter is a critique of Chubb and Moe’s (1992) 
view that the self-managed school, headed by a strong leader, is the way forward 
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for education. In a strong critique of Chubb and Moe's position which relates to 
his previous work in defence of education as a public good (Grace 1989), Grace 
points out that the self-managed school may not be in the interests of all parents, 
nor indeed in the national interest. He raises the question of why a ‘strong’ lead- 
ership style is seen as desirable, when it flies in the face of the call for greater 
democracy in educational decision-making. In addressing this question he raises 
one of the fundamental issues in educational restructuring, which is how to 
achieve consensus over innovation when it is implemented at speed and on the 
assumption that the key ‘players’ i.e., teachers, will be hostile to it. According to 
Public-Choice adherents such as Chubb and Moe, their recommendations for 
change will subject teachers to market disciplines and hence entail the loss of 
their privileged monopoly position. Like Whitty, Grace concludes by exploring 
the prospects for an alternative form of educational decision-making based on 
community democracy. 

A fundamental problem with highly devolved systems of education is how to 
control them at arm's length. Most states in which education has been funda- 
mentally restructured have sought to link accountability to assessment as a key 
lever of control, as Harry Torrance points out in Chapter 21. But assessment has 
also been used to achieve a variety of other ends simultaneously. These include 
the use of assessment as an instrument to provoke change in the teaching profes- 
sion and as a means of raising standards to meet the demands of global com- 
petition. Precisely because assessment is being used to play so many different 
roles, the debates about it have been complex and overlapping. Torrance takes us 
carefully and incisively through these debates, and concludes that modernizing 
the curriculum and assessment methods in response to economic need is at 
variance with the emphasis on the use of assessment as market signals to aid 
parental choice. The latter is driving assessment towards the use of simplistic 
instruments which will constrict the curriculum and pedagogy in ways antithet- 
ical to the complex demands of a modern society. 

Underlying these issues is a fundamental tension between the interests and 
impositions of the state in seeking to control and measure the activities of teach- 
ers, and research which emphasizes the importance of the particular interests 
and dispositions of learners. For example, individuals and groups may have dif- 
ferent learning styles and needs (see Delpit Ch. 35) and we know from research 
that sensitivity to the learning context is vital if assessment is to providea reliable 
guide to what has been learnt. If these findings are not taken into account, assess- 
ment is likely to abet the maintenance of inequality rather than promote greater 
opportunities for educational achievement (Gipps and Murphy 1994). 

The particular tension between the interests of the state and that of students is 
broadened into a more general debate about the appropriate conditions neces- 
sary to bring education into the twenty-first century in the contributions by Dar- 
ling-Hammond (Ch. 22) and Hargreaves (Ch. 23). Both have a vision of 
post-bureaucratic/post-modern schooling. Darling-Hammond explicitly links 
her criticisms of current restructuring strategies in an analysis of bureaucratic 
schooling. The latter was designed to educate an élite for the top corporate posi- 
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tions, and schooling therefore comprised strategies for efficiently sorting and 
selecting students, to ration the scarce resources of expert teachers and rich cur- 
ricula. This enabled a greater routinization of teaching into semi-skilled work. 
She argues that now, however, the strategies of bureaucratic education are no 
longer viable and teaching must become a highly skilled profession. She gains 
credence for her views by drawing parallels between highly successful firms 
organized along post-Fordist lines and schools (see Brown and Lauder 1992). 
When judged against these successful models, she argues that there has been a 
woeful underinvestment in teachers, and that little has been done to address the 
dramatic inequalities of resourcing of education in the United States, graphi- 
cally documented in a recent OECD report (OECD 1994). 

Hargreaves’s chapter provides an appropriate conclusion to the section, for he 
locates the dilemmas of restructuring within a broader vision of the fundamental 
changes in society. He also argues that the failure of states to take into account 
new social and economic realities will mean that the new generation of students 
will be short-changed in their education. These realities are ones which empha- 
size the importance of the local and particular as society becomes increasingly 
diverse. Paternalistic, bureaucratic state policies are simply inappropriate under 
these conditions. His case rests on the assumption of high-trust educational poli- 
cies which will give teachers a high degree of professional autonomy to respond 
appropriately to local conditions. Like Dale, Grace, and Whitty he regards it as 
imperative that in the attention to diversity and local community the wider com- 
mon purpose of society is not lost. He recognizes the risk that unless diversity 
can be reconciled with the public good, chaos may ensue. This is perhaps the 
most fundamental theme and challenge to emerge from the debates over the 
restructuring of education. 


Notes 


1. There has since been some revision of this view see Lazar (1977) and Banting (1985). 

2. For discussion of aspects of cost effectiveness see Mortimore (Ch. 31), and for criti- 
cisms of Hanushek's paper in terms of the impact of educational expenditure on out- 
comes see Hedges, Lane, and Greenwald (1994). 
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Education and the Role of the State: 
Devolution and Control Post-Picot 


John Codd, Liz Gordon, and Richard Harker 


... As the education system has expanded, the 
role of the state as major funder and provider 
of education has been largely unchallenged. 
This situation, however, no longer prevails. 
Educational policy has been linked so closely 
to economic policy in recent times that any 
attempt to analyze the former without regard 
to the influences of the latter would be 
inevitably deficient. This raises a number of 
important issues concerning the inter rela- 
tionship between the economic, political and 
cultural spheres of governmental activity. 
Any analysis of these issues, therefore, must 
examine contemporary theories of the state 
and its role in each of these spheres. 

This chapter examines the political/eco- 
nomic conditions that appear to be shaping 
New Zealand educational policy. In particu- 
lar, we argue that current educational policy 
directions enunciated in Tomorrow's Schools 
are indicative ofa state that is facing dual crises 
of capital accumulation and legitimation. The 
central role of the state at present is clearly 
directed towards improving conditions for 
the accumulation of capital. However, the 
effects of this, particularly in terms of unem- 
ploymentand reducing real wages, require the 
state to legitimate not only capital, but also the 
effects of its own policies on the production 
and maintenance of social inequality. 

Our analysis rejects economic determinism 
and adopts a Gramscian position on the polit- 
ical role of the state similar to that developed 
in several recent neo-Marxist accounts 
(Habermas 1976; Offe 1984; O'Connor 1984). 
These accounts have rejected the orthodox 


Marxist model in which the state is a mecha- 
nistic servant of capital reproduction and have 
reconceptualized the state as an ‘independent’ 
mediator between the economic imperatives 
of capital and the political imperatives of civil 
society. Within this more recently developed 
model, state education policies can be seen as 
attempts by agents of the state to deal with the 
complex and contradictory problems of fiscal 
management and political legitimation. In the 
current New Zealand situation, this becomes 
an attempt on the one hand to reduce or con- 
tain government expenditure, while on the 
other to produce educational policies which 
will address the legitimation problems stem- 
ming from youth unemployment and Maori 
underachievement. In this chapter we con- 
tend that the Picot Report’s advocacy of eco- 
nomic efficiency and devolution and 
subsequent Tomorrow’s Schools policy is a 
response to these conflicting imperatives and 
will have contradictory effects. 


Theorizing the State 


Although the state in contemporary society 
has become increasingly powerful and perva- 
sive, surprisingly little attention has been 
given, until relatively recently, to developing 
adequate theories of its role and relationship 
to other aspects of society. Few would now 
disagree with Wolfe’s claim that: 

If state power is ever to be understood, the term 


itself must be brought back into existence; to resur- 
rect the state is to makea political declaration about 


From H. Lauder and C. Wylie (eds.), Towards Successful Schooling (London: Falmer Press, 1990), 15-32. 


Reprinted with permission. 
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the centrality of organised political power in mod- 
ern societies. (Wolfe 1977: ix) 


The virtual absence of theories of the state in 
educational policy analysis is largely a reflec- 
tion of the liberal ideology within which such 
analysis is generally undertaken. This ideol- 
ogy embodies a political theory of possessive 
individualism, which hasa long history within 
the Western intellectual tradition beginning 
with philosophers such as Hobbes and Locke 
(MacPherson 1962). According to this view, 
the state comprises a set of institutions pro- 
duced by the consensual collective actions of 
individuals in order to protect their general 
interests and to make provisions for common 
social goods such as education, defence and 
the protection of property. With the rise of 
capitalism, this liberal view of the state 
became more deeply entrenched. Carnoy and 
Levin (1985) summarize this trend as follows: 


With Bentham and Mill in the early nineteenth 
century, ‘classical’ theories of the State, which had 
been premised on a relatively homogeneous rural 
society of smallholders, shifted to a utilitarian view 
of democracy that incorporated the newly emerged 
capitalist class structure and provided an intellec- 
tual rationale for it. Utilitarians adopted Adam 
Smith’s argument in The Wealth of Nations that, 
because of the guiding ‘invisible hand’ of the 
market-place, unfettered individual economic 
activity would maximise social welfare, that indeed 
there was no inconsistency between the unlimited 
pursuit of individual gain and social good, and that 
the State should thus limit itself only to the pro- 
duction of such public goods as defense, education, 
and the enforcement of laws. (p. 28) 


During the twentieth century, mainly in 
response to economic crises in the accumula- 
tion of capital, the state has become more and 
more involved in the provision of services and 
in the operation of the economy. Different lib- 
eral economic theories have emerged to 
account for these developments. Keynesian 
theories are based upon the assumption that 
the market lacks the capacity to secure 
favourable profit conditions without regula- 
tory state interventions, whereas monetarist 
theories assume that the accumulation 
process is self-regulating and therefore that 
the state should not intervene in the free mar- 
ket. Both these views, however, are consid- 
ered by Marxist theorists to be false because 
they do not recognize the class-based nature of 
capitalist society. 

Within the Marxist tradition, differing 


conceptions of the state have been advanced. 
The classical view, taken from Marx himself, 
defines the state as an essential means of class 
domination in a capitalist society ( 
1984; 44-64). Within.this view, the state 
seen to bean instrument of the capitalist 
necessary to the maintenance of its coni 
over the relations of production. Because of 
instability in the capitalist production 
process, giving rise to periodic crises of over- 
or under-production, the dominant class 
needs to extend its power to the state and its 
various agencies and institutions. Hence the 
primary role of the state is to avert, resolve or 
prevent the economic crises that are endemic | 
to capitalist society. 

For neo-Marxists, this orthodox econo- 
mistic view of the state is unable to explain 
sufficiently the complex functions of state 
institutions and the diverse effects of state 
policies in advanced capitalist societies. Not 
can it explain adequately, in their view, the: 
role of the state in relation to economic, polit- 
ical and social crises (O'Connor 1987). In‘con- 
trast to both liberal theories and the orthodox 
Marxist view, i 
Neo-Marxism stresses that politics and state policy 
are deeply enmeshed in modern capitalist ai : 
lation. The deep interpenetration between 3 
and capital, policies and the market, means that 
modern ‘political capitalism’ is inexplicable in 
terms of conventional economic and political the- 
ory. Instead, it is argued that we need new kinds of 
political economic theories which explain eco- 
nomic crisis in relation to political processes al 
dynamics. (O'Connor 1987: 127) NT 
A major contributor to this new wave of state. 
theory is Claus Offe (1984 and 1985) who has 
been influenced by the Frankfurt School, par- 
ticularly Habermas (1976), and, to some 
extent, by Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy: 
Offe (1984) argues that the modern capitalist 
state has two simultaneous and often contra- 
dictory roles. "These are (i) to support the 
process of capital accumulation (e.g. by | 
viding transport systems, business subsidk 
etc.); and (ii) to legitimate this role by mat 
taining electoral supportand by endeavourim 
to enhance the value of labour (for exam] 
through education and training policies) 
to ameliorate the social costs of private accu 
mulation (for example, through welfare po 
cies, environmental protection policies etc.). 

In performing these roles, the institutions. 
of the state are ‘independent’ of any direct or 


systematic control by the capitalist class, but 
these institutions tend to support capitalist 
interests mainly because they are dependent 
upon capital accumulation for their continued 
existence. In other words, although the insti- 
tutional form of the state is not determined by 
the interests of capital, state policies will tend 
to shape capitalist development and repro- 
duce the capitalist mode of production. Atthe 
same time, however, the state also responds to 
and attempts to mediate a range of other polit- 
ical demands from various social movements 
and from state bureaucrats themselves. Thus, 
the political power of the state depends, indi- 
rectly, on the private accumulation of capital 
which, through taxation, provides the state 
with its resources. But to remain in power, the 
state must also be legitimate, that is it must 
maintain a certain level of popular support. 
This legitimation is achieved through the 
democratic processes of election and repre- 
sentation, and through the production of mass 
loyalty to the existing system of administra- 
tive and political power. 

The capitalist welfare state, in Offe’s view, 
'seeks to implement and guarantee the collec- 
tive interests of all members of a class society, 
dominated by capita? (Offe 1984: 120). This 
means that state agencies and policies will 
tend to have contradictory purposes. Some 
policies have the purpose of redistributing 
resources to various groups who are systemat- 
ically disadvantaged by market exchange 
processes while, at the same time, other poli- 
cies have the primary purpose of supporting 
the commodity production and exchange 
relationships of the capitalist economy. Such 
an economy works most effectively, according 
to Offe, when all forms of both capital and 
labour power take on the commodity form, i.e. 
are able to be exchanged within an open and 
unrestricted market. 

Problems arise within the capitalist econ- 
omy when values cease to exist in the com- 
modity form. This occurs when there is 
over-production of certain goods or when 
conditions of unemployment prevent the free 
exchange of labour power. Such problems 
lead to interventions by thestate whichin turn 
tend to paralyze further the commodity form 
of value. For example, during conditions of 
high youth unemployment, the state inter- 
venes with work-skill training programmes 
(for example, Access programmes) not to pro- 
vide the necessary labour power for certain 
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industries, but to enhance the opportunities 


commodity form. Thus, according to Offe, 
‘the state’s attempts to maintain and unrversal- 
ize the commodity form require organizations 
whose mode of operation is no longer subject 
to the commodity form' (Offe 1984: 127). 
This produces a structural contradiction in 
state policies which adopt non-market or 
decommodified means for achieving specific 


exchange for their continued viability. Wel- 
fare state education policies have traditionally 
been fraught with this contradiction. Decom- 
modified services (early childhood provisions, 
advisory and support services, special educa- 
tion agencies, etc.) have been developed and 
expanded on the basis of demand and educa- 
tional value regardless of the capacity of the 
commodified economic sector to support such 


expansion. 

Offe argues (ibid. 51-61) that the self- 
paralyzing and di: izing tendencies of 
the capitalist economy necessitate regulatory 
state policies while, at the same time, threat- 
ening the effectiveness and fiscal viability of 
those policies. As the state's institutions 
extend their sphere of activity in order to sus- 
tain capitalist expansion, there is a parallel 
expansion of state budgets with increasing 
problems of fiscal management. The accumu- 
lation process depends upon the state to pro- 
vide such forms of support as transportation 
and communication systems, subsidized 
energy resources, and research and develop- 
ment programmes. These costs are added to 
those arising from the provision of social ser- 
vices in health education and welfare, causing 
state ex iture to exceed state revenues and 

ucing the familiar problem of persistent 
budget deficits. The borrowing and taxation 
capacities of the state then begin to cause seri- 
ous contractions in the accumulation of capi- 
tal, resulting in what O'Connor (1973) called 
‘the fiscal crisis of the state’. This crisis can be 
resolved only by savage reductions in state 
expenditure, butthe policies required to bring 
this about tend to undermine mass loyalty, 
producing what Habermas (1976) and others 
have called a ‘legitimation crisis’. 
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In neo-Marxist theory, ‘legitimation crisis’ 
is defined as the tendency of state institutions 
to lose popular political support and some- 
times to invoke popular opposition and resis- 
tance. Legitimation is what persuades the 
mass of the population that the status quo is 
the common sense way to organize society: it 
converts power into authority. Traditionally, 
the free market economy is legitimated 
through common sense beliefs such as ‘the 
protestant work ethic’, but in advanced capi- 
talism the legitimation of the state itself is 
maintained by what Habermas (1976) calls 
‘scientific-technical rationality’. Social insti- 
tutions are rationalized by technical experts 
and political problems are converted into 
technical ones, with technical solutions. 
Hence, increasingly, people are being 
depoliticized, according to Habermas, 
because decisions are taken over by ‘experts’, 
and democracy is reduced to occasional choice 
between administrative teams. 

Legitimation problems arise when state 
institutions cannot function normally and/or 
when they cannot inspire sufficient public 
confidence or loyalty. Clearly, this situation is 
more likely to arise at times of economic crisis 
because, as O'Connor (1987) points out: 
legitimation depends on the capacity of the politi- 
cal system to secure a consensus of political policies 
from groups which either will not benefit or will be 
harmed by capitalist accumulation—a task which 
typically requires that policies be defined and pre- 
sented to the ‘public’ in ways that conceal their true 
nature. (pp. 110-11) 


Thus, a crisis of legitimation will tend to coin- 
cide with a crisis of accumulation (especially 
where the latter is manifested asa fiscal crisis), 
further limiting the state's capacity to redis- 
tribute resources and opportunities. Wolfe 
suggests that this loss of legitimacy in 
advanced capitalist society ‘reinforces public 
cynicism towards government’, because of the 
‘basically correct’ perception that the state 
a helps the rich. Thus, according to Wolfe 
(1977): 


the problem of legitimacy and problems of accu- 
mulation reinforce each other , . . The legitimacy 
crisis is produced by the inability ofthe late capital- 
ist state to maintain its democratic rhetoric if it is to 
preserve the accumulation function, or the ability 
to spur further accumulation if it is to be true to its 
democratic ideology. (p. 329) 


This is a dilemma that we have seen clearly 


evidenced in New Zealand government poli- 
cies of the late 1980s. The political storm over 
the sale of state assets is a prime example. 
What this illustrates is the close interdepen- 
dence between the political dimensions of 
state policy and the wider economic condi- 
tions of a welfare capitalist society such as 
New Zealand. We want to argue, with refer- 
encetothe Tomorrom s Schools policy, that this 
kind of analysis is useful for explaining the 
conditions that have shaped such a policy 
initiative. We shall go on to argue, however, 
that the state-capital relationship is less 
useful for explaining the cultural, social and 
political effects of such policies. At this point, 
we need to use the theories discussed so far to 
outline briefly the nature of the present crisis 
concerning the role of the state in New 
d. 


The Fiscal Crisis of the New Zealand 
State 


- . ‘The dominant ideology guiding current 
state policies in New Zealand holds that 
increased government spending is a prime 
cause of the economic crisis. It is claimed that 
stateemploymentis inherently ‘unproductive’ 
and stultifies economic growth by keeping tax- 
ation levels too high. The assumption is that 
lowering taxes increases the incentive for peo- 
ple to work harder and longer. Such claims do 
not recognize that the economic problem is not 
due to insufficient physical output per worker, 
but rather toa decline in surplus value produc- 
tion per worker. Describing the popular pro- 
motion of these doctrines in the United States, 
O'Connor (1987) comments as follows: 


These views by monetarist and neo-classical econ- 
omists were underpinned by the dogmatic belie! 

that economic problems in the USA and the rest of 
the world were remediable through the normal 
mechanisms of the market. Unemployment, aus- 
terity, and a purge of the system's fat tissues, espe- 
cially the heavy layer of ‘unreal’ popular 
expectations created by ‘irresponsible’ and ‘weak 

politicians and bureaucrats would ‘create a new 
prosperity’ (in Reagan’s words). Government pol- 
icy would be brought into line with these views on the 
causes and consequences of the economic crisis; the 
‘new’ supply-side economics was transparently 

ancient economics of laissez faire. (pp. 36-7) 


The current fiscal crisis of the New Zealand 
state is fully described in the Treasury docu- 


ment, Government Management (1987). The 
figures show that ‘total net government 
expenditure . . . has risen steadily as a share of 
GDP from 31.1 per cent in 1973/74 to reach 
43.6 per cent in 1986/87’ (Treasury 1987 
1: 223). This increase ‘does not reflect an 
increased demand for real goods and services’ 
(ibid. 224) but it mainly reflects the growing 
cost of debt servicing and transfer payments to 
such areas as national su uation and 
unemployment benefits. The effect has been a 
succession of fiscal deficits which have led to 
continued overseas borrowing and a situation 
in which New Zealand has become the fourth 
most indebted country in the OECD (p. 230). 
In attempting to contain this increasing fiscal 
crisis, the government has exercised stringent 
controls on all areas of state expenditure, 
including education, and more recently, has 
embarked upon a programme of corporatiza- 
tion followed by privatization of a growing 
number of state institutions. Despite these 
policies of desperation, the fact remains that 
the 1988 budget produced a fiscal deficit 
(excluding asset sales) of $ 1.4 billion. 

. . Economic restructuring and corporati- 
zation policies have driven unemployment to 
record levels, caused severe problems of social 
dislocation, and generally increased inequali- 
ties between groups and communities. In 
these circumstances, state institutions, espe- 
cially the education systems, are unable to sat- 
isfy public expectations and they become 
predictable targets for frustration and anxiety. 
For the past decade in New Zealand, there 
have been expressions of concern by some 
pressure groupsabout such issues as declining 
educational standards, contentious curricu- 
lum developments, incompetent teachers, 
high levels of illiteracy, ineffective schools, 
inefficient bureaucrats, and a host of other 
perceived problems and deficiencies. More 
recently, the state education system has been 
strongly attacked also by the new monetarists. 
Until the 1980s, education was broadly iden- 
tified as a means for generating the wealth of 
the nation. However, the monetarists have 
convinced many people that public expendi- 
ture on education is a drain on the nation's 
Tesources, keeping investment money away 
from the market and providing benefits 
mainly to the individuals who receive it rather 
than the nation asa whole. This argument was 
put forward in the Treasury's briefto the 1987 
incoming government. 
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This Treasury document on ‘Education 
Issues’ (Government Management, 1987/2) 
presents a graphic account of an education 
system that is relentlessly squeezed between 
fiscal and political pressures. The analysis 
reveals a crisis in which state policy-makers, 
faced with absolute limitations of resources, 
can no longer meet public expectations and 
political demands for further extension and 
improvement of educational provision. As the 
Treasury brief points out: 

In recent years a number of pressures on the state 
system have become discernible. They are not just 
pressures for more and better of the same (such 
pressures always exist), but for different types of 
education service and, in some respects, a different 
kind of education structure. (Treasury 1987/2: 15) 


Given these res, and the political 
acceptance of fiscal constraints argued for by 
Treasury, it is predictable that the responses 
of state policy-makers will be fraught with 
underlying contradictions. This is indeed the 
case with Tomorrow's Schools and the Picot 
Report which preceded it. These documents, 
we contend, should be interpreted within the 
context of their production. They are ideolog- 
ical texts that can be used to legitimate politi- 
cal decisions that will effectively reduce 
educational expenditure and fragment exist- 
ing structures and patterns of interest repre- 
sentation. The main effect, we argue, will be 
to reduce pressures upon the state for contin- 
ued expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional provision and to decentralize and 
disorganize the existing arena of political con- 
testation as it relates to education. 


The Picot Report: Context, Contradic- 
tions, and Consequences 


... The Picot Task Force was announced in 

1987. Its terms of reference set an agenda in 

which two concepts were to be central: devo- 

lution and efficiency. All matters relating to 

curriculum or the nature of teaching and 
learning were excluded. The task force was 
requested to report directly to the Ministers of 
Education, Finance and State Services and it 
was specifically asked to ‘identify any costs 
and benefits of its recommendations and rec- 
ommend the nature and timing of any neces- 
sary transitional arrangements’ (Picot Report 
1988: p. ix). 
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How much influence Treasury had in the 
preparation and writing of the Picot Report is 
a matter for further research, but it should be 
noted that a Treasury officer was seconded to 
the task force as one of its part-time secre- 
taries. It should also be noted that the Trea- 
sury released its own document on education 
towards the end of 1987, before the task force 
would have commenced writing its report. A 
careful analysis and comparison of the two 
texts reveals some interesting similarities, 

The Treasury’s analysis identifies three 
issues which are said to underlie recent public 
concerns about education. The first is the 
issue of choice which is juxtaposed against 
‘state direction’. The second is the issue of 
equity which is linked to funding and what is 
called the ‘middle-class capture effect’. The 
third issue is efficiency which is linked to ‘lev- 
els of performance’. 

By couching the issues in this way, Trea- 
sury’s ideological agenda is revealed. It is an 
agenda in which equity becomes redefined in 
individualistic consumerist terms (user-pays) 
and the role of the state is reduced to that of 
guarantor of individual rights and liberties. 
There is no doubt that the same ideology lies 
behind the Picot statement (1988: 4) that, ‘we 
see the creation of more choice in the system as 
a way of ensuring greater efficiency and 
equity.’ This assumption that equity can be 
achieved by increasing individual choice and 
the further assumption ‘that nearly everyone 
will have a genuine commitment to doing the 
best job possible for all learners’ (ibid.) are 
central to the Picot rationale for devolution. It 
is a rationale that has the same ideological ori- 
gins as the rationale given by Treasury for 
reducing the state’s role in education, Indeed, 
the full weight of monetarist doctrine lurks 
behind Treasury’s statement that: 


government intervention is liable to reduce free- 
dom of choice and thereby curtail the sphere of 
responsibility of its citizens and weaken the self- 
steering ability inherent in society to reach optimal 
solutions through the mass of individual actions 
pursuing free choice without any formal consen- 
sus. (Treasury 1987/2: 41) 


This ‘free market’ ideology readily coheres 
with some popular common sense beliefs 
about government interference in the lives of 
individuals. It can become, therefore, a pow- 
erful source of legitimation. To this end, the 
Picot Report begins with a highly critical 


description of the education system, endors- 
ing the popular belief that all bureau ds 
inherently and fundamentally bad. The 
Report presents a cynical and highly negative 
iee ofasystem which is alleged to be inflex- 
ible, unresponsive and weighed down with 
unnecessary rules and regulations. It su 
that the bureaucracy is largely self-serving 
and that most of the rules and procedures gov- 
erning the allocation and use of resources exist 
only to frustrate or prevent decision-making 
at the level of individual institutions. The 
Report proposes, therefore, that as far as pos~ 
sible, all such rules and procedures should be 
abolished and each institution should be gi 
discretion over how it spends its funds. 
proposal that the Ministry of Education 
pense a bulk grant annually to the Board of 
Trustees of each institution subsequently 
became central to the Tomorrow s Schools pol- 
icy. Bü 

"Thus, the rationale for devolution is atit 
produces greater flexibility and responsive= 
ness, but it also produces structure in which 
decisions can be more effectively controlled. 
This latter outcomeis implicit in Picot butitis 
made explicit in the Treasury document, 
where it states that: E 


Ji 
With central planning, mistakes tend to be exces- 
sively costly and impact on everyone, with 

alternatives being available when things go wrong. 
The bounded rationality of central planners and 
the complexity of the world creates strains for the 
relative efficacy of centrally determined solutions. 
(Treasury 1987/1: 42) 1 


The new structure entails a devolution of 
decision-making in a wide range of ad n 
trative areas, including resource allocatio 
staffappointments, support services and si 
development. Boards of Trustees arè given 
some discretion in these areas but control is 
firmly invested in the two central state agen- 
cies: the Ministry itself, and the Review i 
Audit Agency. This control is to be mani- 
fested, notin the form of directives, butin the 
form of tightly circumscribed limits and ja 
stant surveillance. uae 
Removing formal administrative struc- 
tures from the local and district level prod 
asituation in which highly centralized control 
is exercised through legal contracts, in 
form of institutional charters, and 
reviewand auditing processes. In this way, the 


state can more effectively control educati e 


expenditure in the form of bulk grants, while 
shifting responsibility for the way funds are 
spent to the institutional level. Most public 
dissatisfaction with education, therefore, is to 
be vented at the local level and thus diverted 
from central government. The legitimation 
crisis is transported downwards. 

Another implication of this strategic 
manoeuvre is that pressures increased 
expenditure in education can no longer be as 
readily applied through established channels 
at the national level. The new structure 
effectively removes most of the institutional 
routes by which claims have been made on 
central government for qualitative improve- 
ments in education. Teacher organizations, 
for example, can no longer press for reduced 
class sizes, more professional support, cur- 
riculum resources or in-service training. 
Responsibility for these matters is to reside in 
each institution. 

What is it then about Picot and Tomorrow's 
Schools that is different from most other edu- 
cational policies? In Offe’s terms, it is a ‘struc- 
tural’ as opposed to a ‘conjunctural’ policy. A 
‘structural policy’ is one that: 


follows the imperative of keeping output constant, 
that is at levels that are considered reasonable or 
affordable, while channelling demand inputs in a 
way that appears compatible with available 
resources. (Offe 1985: 224) 


Such policies are based upon a different form 
of political rationality from the more common 
‘conjunctural policies which ‘seek to maxi- 
mize the adequacy of policy responses to 
problems as they emerge and appear on the 
agenda’ (ibid. 226). Policies to expand early 
childhood provisions, to reduce pupil/ 
teacher ratios, to introduce bilingual schools, 
to increase student teacher intakes, are all 
examples of ‘conjunctural’ policies. 

. Whereas ‘conjunctural’ policies intervene 
in order to satisfy demands or anticipate 
developments, ‘structural’ policies aim to 
Shape and channel demands ‘so as to make 
them satisfiable’ (ibid. 225). Structural poli- 
cies, according to Offe, 

are adopted in response to conditions of economic 
and institutional crises. In response to such crises, 
the physical and economic parameters of produc- 
tion and the institutional parameters of interest 
representation, which constitute the 
nature of the problem, become subject to redesign. 
The shift is from policy output and economic 
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demand management to the shaping of political 
input and economic y—from ‘state interven- 
tion’ to ‘politicization’, (Offe 1985: 226) 
Offe argues that a shift from *conjunctural' to 
‘structural’ policies ‘has been a dominant 
trend in advanced capitalist nations since the 
late sixties’ (ibid.). 

Asa ‘structural’ policy, Tomorrow's Schools 

ts a strategic response to the fiscal cri- 

sis of the New Zealand state. If it succeeds, its 
major effects would be (i) to give the central 
agencies of the state more control over eco- 
nomic supply and political demand; and (ii) to 
shift the locus of legitimation problems away 
from central government. However, because 
of the contradictions inherent in the policy 
itself, particularly the contradiction between 
choice and equity, there isa very real prospect 
that it will fail. Its failure would inevitably lead 
toa further deepening of the legitimation cri- 
sis. In a characteristically elliptical way, 
Habermas points to the dilemma, when he 
comments that: 
a legitimation crisis can be avoided in the long run 
only if the latent class structures of advanced- 
capitalist societies are transformed or if the pressure 
for legitimation to which the administrative system 
is subject can be removed. (Habermas 1976: 93) 
Tomorrow's Schools will certainly not change 
the latent class structures of New Zealand 
society; it remains to be seen whether it can 
remove the pressure for legitimation. 


State, Capital, and Civil Society 


The discussion to this point has focused on 
state policy formation and tba political eco- 
nomic conditions that have produced a policy 
such as Tomorrow’s Schools. Drawing upon 
the theories of Offe, Habermas and O’Con- 
nor, we have argued that it represents a policy 
response to the dual crises of accumulation 
and legitimation. Because these theories focus 
primarily on the state-capital relationship, 
they have proyen useful in examining the 
dynamics of policy production, but they are 
clearly limited when it comes to considering 
the social/ political effects of a policy such as 
Tomorrow's Schools. What this requires is a 
theoretical framework which embraces all 
spheres of society and which explains why 
certain state policies will produce political 
contestation or resistance. In this final section 
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of the paper, we shall outline a Gramscian 
framework for such analysis, which recog- 
nizes the complex interrelationship between 
the state, capital and civil society. 

Most neo-Marxist theorists have been 
influenced in one way or another by Gramsci 
but few have examined the intricacies and 
subtleties of his theory of the state. Essen- 
tially, Gramsci argued that the state cannot be 
understood independently of civil society. In 
reconstructing a Gramscian notion of civil 
society from the numerous scattered com- 
ments in his writing, Simon describes it as: 
all the ‘so-called private’ organizations such as 
churches, trade unions, political parties and cul- 
tural associations which are distinct from the 
process of production and from the coercive appa- 
ratuses of the state. All the organizations which 
make up civil society are the result of a complex 
network of social practices and social relations. 
(Simon 1982: 69) 


Froma Gramscian perspective then, a capital- 
ist society is composed of three sets of social 
relations: 


l. the relations of production (capital- 
labour); 

2. the coercive relations of the state (the term 
‘political society’ is used for the coercive 
relations in the state apparatuses); and 

3. all other relationships that make up civil 
society. (ibid.) 


It is in his use of the concept of hegemony that 
Gramsci is able to maintain both a contrast 
and a continuity between these sets of rela- 
tionships. According to Carnoy (1984, pp. 
69-70), Gramsci’s concept of hegemony has 
two principal meanings. At one level, it is ‘a 
process within civil society whereby a fraction 
of the dominant class exercises control 
through its moral and intellectual leadership 
over other allied fractions of the dominant 
class’ (ibid. 70). At another level, hegemony 
‘involves the successful attempts of the domi- 
nant class to use its political, moral, and intel- 
lectual leadership to establish its view of the 
world as all-inclusive and universal, and to 
shape the interests and needs of subordinate 
groups’ (ibid.). Thus, hegemony is not an 
alternative to coercion but it is a synthesis of 
consent and coercion, taking different forms, 
and extending throughout both the state and 
civil society. 
Carnoy suggests that: 


the function of hegemony in civil society, wherethe 
ideological apparatuses are much less obvious, and 
therefore much more effective in mystifying the 
dominance of class rule, differs from the State's 
hegemonic apparatuses, which are much 
apparent in their reproductive role, especially si 
carry coercion's armour (the juridical n 
and the school, for example). (ibid. 73) "ia 


Thus schools are prime examples of institu- 
tions that manifest both the coercive relations. 
of the state (for example, compulsory atten- 
dance, core curriculum, national credenti 
and the hegemonic relations of civil society. 
(for example, pedagogy, reward 
hi ies). They cannot be said to ‘belon 
inone sphere or the other; schools are insti 
tional constituents of both the state and civi 
society (Codd, Harker and Nash, 1985). 
The recognition that the relations of domi- 
nation are the same in both the state and civil 
society led Gramsci to the following major 
proposition: 
by ‘state’ should be understood not only the appa- 
ratus of government, but also the ‘private’ aren 
L3 " ‘hegemony’ or civil society. (Gramsci sm 1 
This he came to call the integral state, i.e. 
‘hegemony protected by the armour of coer- 
cion’ (ibid. 262). Thus, Gramsci distinguishes 
the state from civil society, but then brings - 
them together in his notion of the i 
state. ne 
According to Simon, this ambiguity within 
Gramsci's theory of the state arises because he 
uses the term ‘state’ in its everyday use, anda 
a synonym for power. Gramsci sought to 
explain why capturing the ‘political’ state 
not in itself change the basis of power 
society. Gramsci’s argument is that: 


the social relationships of civil society are re 
of power just as much (though ina different way) as 
are the coercive relations of the state. A h nic 
class exercises power over subordinate classes in 
civil society in addition to state power which 1t 
exercises through its predominance in the stat 

(Simon 1982: 72) 


This Gramscian analysis raises impo! 
questions about the social effects of a 

such as Tomorrom 's Schools which shifts 
tain aspects of the administration of schoo’ 
from the central agencies of the state to sm 

organizational units within civil society 
form of Boards of Trustees. The declaration” 
that each board should ‘properly reflect the 


composition of its community’ is based 
upon assumptions that are contradicted by 
social realities. The fact is that in an unequal 
society particular kinds of competence, 
including administrative skills, are distrib- 
uted unequally among individuals and 
between communities. 

Bourdieu's concept of ‘cultural capital’ is 
relevant here (Harker, 1985). Justas economic 
resources are distributed unequally, so too are 
cultural resources and some kinds of cultural 
competence bestow social power upon those 
who have that competence. The power of a 
small formally organized group such as a 
Board of Trustees would be derived from the 
cultural capital of its members. Predictably, 
therefore, in a situation where learning insti- 
tutions are in competition with each other 
some will dominate over others. 

By removing bureaucratic administrative 
structures from the local and district level, 
Tomorrow's Schools effectively reduces the 
coercive power which can enable the state to 
protect some of the interests of less powerful 
groups. Without these structures, the forces 
of hegemonic domination in civil society are 
given a free rein. Although institutional char- 
ters are intended to have coercive force, by 
placing boundaries on areas of discretion, 
these too will be cultural texts, open to inter- 
pretation and with hegemonic effects. 

. Any comprehensive analysis of such a pol- 
icy should consider not only the political con- 
text of its production but also the social 
context of its implementation. Drawing on 
Gramscian concepts, we can begin to develop 
a theory which recognizes the state’s central 
rolein the reproduction of therelations of pro- 
duction without restricting that explanation 
toa form of economic reductionism. The th 

ory we are suggesting identifies the state as a 
sphere of political activity with its own 
dynamic, influenced but not determined by 
the dynamic of capital, and also influenced by 
the dynamics of various political forces and 
[vem located within civil society (Dale 

'This gives us a theoretical framework 
which defines the role of the state in terms of 
limits and capacity. The notions of the limits 
and capacity of the state recognize the plural 
pressures that arise from the state's location in 
à contradictory and unstable mode of produc- 
tion, a social context of conflicting cul 
forms resulting both from the relations of pro- 
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duction and the demands of non-dominant 
groups, and its own political with 
agendas that are often blatantly *political' and 
bear little resemblance to capital's ‘needs’. 
Whilst the capitalist mode of production 
clearly both ome and constrains all of 
these spheres, we cannot understand the poli- 
tics of education without examining the limits 
which each sphere sets on the others, the 

ity of the state to ensure consent for its 
own agenda, and the nature of the hegemonic 
settlement within civil society (Gordon, 
1989). 

As Jessop (1983) notes, as long as capitalism 
continues, we know by definition that there is 
an ‘economically dominant’ class. But this 
does not tell us: 
whether capital (or one of its fractions) enjoys polit- 
ical, intellectual and moral hegemony. Given the 
for dislocation between economic 


The notion of limits refers to all those aspects 
of the state that prevent it from acting in its 
own interests. These limits originate in the 
state’s relations to both capital and civil soci- 
ety; itis limited by its very position within civil 
society. The central contradiction for the state 
is that, while it must work for its own repro- 
duction, it must at the same time appear to be 
working as a popular-democratic state, that is 
in the interests of ‘the people’ (however these 
are conceived); and also for the reproduction 
of the mode of production (for example, in 
education it must provide vocationally ori- 
ented courses if these are demanded by the 


labour-market). 


Conclusion 


The role of the state in the current crisis 
has been to maintain the existing power rela- 
tions enshrined within the education system, 
while dramatically altering the fiscal and 
bureaucratic ‘inputs’. This has required a re- 
ordering and restructuring of agencies within 
the state, through the abolition of regional 
bodies and the conversion of the central 
Department of Education into a Ministry. 
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The ideological justification for the reform 
of educational administration obscures the 
reality that the hegemonic power relations 
have been merely relocated from the central 
state towards the boundary of state/ civil soci- 
ety, that is the individual school in its local 
community. The establishment of the Review 
and Audit Agency, which must be seen, in 
Offe’s terms, as a coercive agency, is there to 
ensure that any deviations from the existing 
power relationships do not occur. Thus, the 
state remains, finally, as guardian of existing 
social relations. 

The structural reorganization of the 
administration of education must be under- 
stood, then, asa response to crises occurring in 
other sectors of society, underpinned by par- 
ticular ideological views of the role of the state. 
Few of the explanations that have been given 
for these changes, for example, more choice, 
parent-power, simplification of administra- 
tion, clearer lines of accountability, etc., actu- 
ally reflect the real changes that have taken 
place. The deep economic crisis of the state 
and the government's monetarist response to 
it have placed severe limits on state action in 
education, and have necessitated the struc- 
tural reforms contained in Tomorrow's 
Schools. At the same time, the capacity of the 
state has been constrained by the ideological 
rhetoric of the free market that has emanated 
from Treasury and permeated the bureau- 
cracy. 

We have argued that Tomorrow’s Schools is 
the product of a particular set of historical, 
economic and political forces. It is a policy 
that has been formed at a time when the New 
Zealand state's capacity to promote redistrib- 
utive policies is severely limited by a crisis of 
capital accumulation. Behind an ideological 
‘free market’ rhetoric of devolution andveffi- 
ciency, we have a policy that will tighten the 
state’s control over educational expenditure, 
shift the arena of political contestation 
towards the periphery of civil society, and 
exacerbate the problem of ‘middle class cap- 
ture’, It heralds a new era of hegemonic dom- 
ination in New Zealand schools. 
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The State and the Governance of Education: 
An Analysis of the Restructuring of the 
State-Education Relationship 


Introduction 


The past decade has seen far-reaching 
changes in the education systems of most 
Western countries. There is broad agreement 
at a rather general level about the causes and 
nature of these changes. They are seen as part 
of the wider decline of the postwar welfare- 
state settlement, and that in turn is increas- 
ingly linked to changes in the global economy. 
This explanation is, however, very general, 
and if we are to make progress in understand- 
ing the specifics of any case we need above all 
to be able to spell out the mechanisms through 
which these changes have been installed. Of 
course, considerable and valuable work has 
been carried out in many countries on these 
issues which has enabled a fairly broad con- 
sensus to develop about the nature of the 
changes, including shifts away from ‘state 
control’ towards ‘privatization’ and ‘decen- 
tralization’ as the commonest responses to the 
new problems that education systems are fac- 
ing. However, there has been little investiga- 
tion of the precise. mechanisms of these 
schemes, and it frequently appears to be 
assumed that what is ‘privatization’ or ‘decen- 
tralization’ in one country is the same in 
another. Recognizing, though, that education 
systems have nowhere (with the possible 
example of Chile) literally been privatized, 
and that there are numerous and very differ- 
ent possible interpretations of decentraliza- 
tion, delegation, devolution, and so on, should 
giveus pause before assuming that weare talk- 
ing about the same phenomenon. 

What I intend to do in this chapter is to 
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develop a basis for understanding and com- 
paring the restructuring of the education- 
state relationship in Western societies. This 
involves isolating and analysing the relation- 
ships between the various mechanisms crucial 
to the new relationships between the state and 
education, Such an enterprise involves a con- 
siderable degree of discussion which, though 
rather abstract, is necessary if these changes to 
education are to be mapped and their likely 
effects in terms of equality, democracy, and 
participation assessed and compared. lt is 
only if a sound basis for comparision can be 
developed that we can determine what poli- 
cies are most likely to be effective in meeting 
the public aims of education. 

In doing this I will argue that far from being 
weakened, the state's role in the control of 
education has actually been strengthened, if 
transformed; however, one very serious con- 
sequence of the change in the state's role in 
education is that the public-good functions of 
education, of which the state is the only reli- 
able guarantor are being withdrawn. There 
are two reasons for this. The first and perhaps 

rimary reason concerns the ideological com- 
mitments of neo-liberalism, which rejects the 
view that the state has a significant responsi- 
bility in supporting the public-good functions 
of education. The second is more complex and 
relates to Offe's (1990) view that in certain 
policy areas the state's capacity to act is 
severely limited in the present social and 
economic context. 

Most existing theories of the government 
and control of education have tended to take 
for granted that education systems are state- 
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controlled and state-run. The question has 
been ‘why the state and education?’ rather 
than ‘whether the state and education’. In The 
State and Education Policy (1989) Largued that 
the education system, like all state organiza- 
tions, could not avoid addressing the three 
central problems confronting the state in cap- 
italist societies; (i) supporting the capital 
accumulation process, (ii) guaranteeing a con- 
text for its continued expansion, and (iii) legit- 
imating the capitalist mode of accumulation, 
including the state’s own part in it, especially 
in education. The paper by Codd, Gordon, 
and Harker (Ch. 16) provides one example of 
the application of this approach. 

The fact that these core problems are per- 
manently on the agenda of all Western states 
provides a framework for comparision, 
although it does not mean that each state will 
interpret, address, or seek solutions to those 
problems in the same way. The core problems 
Set limits to state actions, but they do not 
determine them wholly; the form’ of state 
activity can not be read off from its functions. 

The central problematic of this approach 
remains as important as ever. However, the 
nature and consequences of changes in the 
global economy and the development of ‘plu- 
ralist’ societies in which ethnic communities 
are asserting the right to cultural (if not always 
Political and economic) sovereignty means 
that this framework for comparision needs 
development. 

Education has been affected both directly 
and indirectly by the changes in the global 
economy. The direct impact is clearly seen in 
the case of those developing countries whose 
education systems have been shaped increas- 
ingly by the lending policies of the World 
Bank and the demands of ‘structural adjust- 
ment’ (i.e. the diminution of the public sector 
and the expansion of the private) that organi- 
zations like the IMF make conditions of sup- 
port. More indirect effects are seen in those 

advanced countries that have been striving to 
cope with the aggregated effects of the decline 
of the Keynesian welfare-state settlement to 
the point where public funding of services like 
— seems no longer feasible at previous 
levels. 


From State Control to Governance 


Some elements of the reaction to these 


changes have been common to many Western 
countries. What they amount to is a ‘hollow- 
ing out’ of the state (see Jessop 1993) with the 
loss of some activities ‘upwards’ to suprana- 
tional bodies and the loss of others ‘down- 
wards’ to sub-national or non-state bodies. 
Thus we see apparently rather similar moves 
to various forms of ‘decentralization’ and 
‘privatization’ of education in many Western 
countries. We might therefore say that 
while education remains a public issue, in 
common with many other state activities its 
co-ordination has ceased to be (at least for- 
mally) the sole preserve of the state or govern- 
ment. Instead it has become co-ordinated 
through a range of forms of governance, among 
which decentralization and privatization fig- 
ure prominently. Hirst and Thompson (1995) 
distinguish the key terms in the following way: 


the tendency in common usage (is) to identify the 
term ‘government’ with the institutions of the state 
that control and regulate the life of a territorial 
community. Governance—thatis, the control of an 
activity by some means such that a range of desired 
outcomes is attained—is, however, not just the 
province of the state. Rather, itisa function thatcan 
be performed by a wide variety of public and pri- 
vate, state and non-state, national and interna- 
tional, institutions and practices, (p. 422) 


It is crucial to note that the state does not ‘go 
away' in this process. Rather, I will argue that 
its continuing role as overwhelmingly the 
major funder and regulator of education 
enables it to remain very much in the driving 
seat. True, the nature of the work it does has 
changed, very broadly speaking, from carry- 
ing out most of the work of the co-ordination 
of education itself to determining where the 
work will be done and by whom. This devolu- 
tion and detachment demonstrate strength 
rather than weakness (albeit over a policy ter- 
rain considerably reduced by the conse- 
quences of states’ changing relationships to 
the global economy). The comparative theo- 
retical issue then becomes one not so much of 
witnessing the banishment of the state as of 
‘locating’ it and disaggregating its activities. 


The Governance of Education 


In focusing on the governance of education 
two sets of issues must be distinguished: what 
is involved in the governance of education, 
and how and by whom these activities are car- 
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ried out. It is in this area that the assumptions 
of students of education systems are most 
starkly revealed. It had been effectively taken 
for granted, firstly, that ‘running education’ 
was a single activity and, secondly, that it was 
carried out by the state. It is necessary to 
examine these two issues before the conse- 
quences for what does and can goon in schools 
can be specified. 

Much recent work on the economics and 
politics of the welfare state has distinguished 
three forms of what is usually referred to as 
‘state intervention’. These relate to three dis- 
tinct and separable activities involved in wel- 
fare policy: how it is funded, how it is provided 
(or delivered), and how it is regulated (or con- 
trolled). It is argued that it is not necessary for 
the state to carry out all of these activities, 
while remaining in overall control of educa- 
tion. 

These activities have to be co-ordinated, 
and in line with the hollowing-out thesis it has 
become common for three major institutions of 
social coordination to be distinguished (see e.g. 
Thompson et al. 1991). Several versions of 
these distinctions appear, but common to 
them all is the identification of the state and 
the market as two of the three key institutions 
of social co-ordination. The third, commu- 
nity, is always a residual category to the state 
and market and is conceptualized differently 
(though usually implicitly) according to the 
conception of state and market taken,’ Once 
again, it should be noted that the ‘traditional’ 
assumption has been that all the activities 
involved in the co-ordination of education 
were carried out by the state. However, a 
moment's thought shows us that the state has 
never done all these things alone; the market 
and especially the community have been 
indispensable to the operation of the educa- 
tion systems. The difference now is that the 
areas of their involvement have been greatly 
expanded and formalized as the area of direct 
State involvement has contracted. Combining 
these two sets of variables into a three-by- 
three table, then, sheds some new light on the 
governance of education. 

_ In particular, the table demonstrates the 
inadequacy of a simple *public-private" dis- 
tinction and shows how confusing, even mis- 
leading, that distinction can be. Only if and 
when funding, regulation, and provision were 
all carried out by the state alone could we 
Speak of a ‘public’ system. Only if and when 
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they were all carried out by ‘non-state’ bodies 
could we speak of a ‘private’ system, and even 
then ‘private’ would have to be interpreted as 
‘non-state’. Table 17.1, is, therefore, salutory 
because it begins to show the potential com- 
plexity of recent educational reforms and 
hence the dangers of oversimplified argu- 
ments about the ‘privatization’ or ‘marketiza- 
tion’ of education. It requires us not only to 
ask what activities are being privatized or 
handed over to the market or the community, 
but what this means. The table also fulfils the 
aim of providing an initial basis for interna- 
tional comparisons of the nature and effects of 
educational reform. 


Table 17.1. A simple representation of the 
governance of education 


Coordinating Institutions 
Governance Activities State Market |Community 
Regula 
tion 
Provision/Delivery 


However, in this form the table has rather 
limited value, largely because the categories 
are too coarse to register the kinds of changes 
that have been taking place in education sys- 
tems in recent years. For instance, in recent 
years we have seen the state remain as princi- 
pal funder of compulsory education in the 
Anglophone-dominated societies while using 
choice- and market-co-ordinating institu- 
tions. But even then there are differences in 
the purposes or aims underlying choice and 
market mechanisms, and hence different 
modes of regulation which determine the 
rules of the are regimes and markets that 
have been created. For example, in England 
and New Zealand market mechanisms have 
been introduced with the primary aim of cre- 
ating efficiency, arguably at the expense of 
equity. In contras, a controlled-choice 
regime has been established in Boston. Here 
the aim is to reconcile parents’ preferences 
with the provision of socially well-balanced 
schools. The evidence suggests that socially 
mixed schools are likely to enhance the educa- 
tional performance of lower socio-economic- 
status students, hence there is an equity 
consideration in this system. In Boston 
parental choice is, therefore, mediated by a 
central agency which sorts and reorders the 
preferences for schools. We can call the 
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differing aims underlying the institutions of 
co-ordination and the regulatory framework 
they generate their modes of operation. 

A further difficulty with Table 17.1 is that 
it doesn’t capture the subtlety and complexity 
of many of the forms of decentralization that 
have taken place, such as the changes entailed 
by the Grant Maintained Schools initiative in 
England, or the raft of reforms that have 
enabled much greater inter-school contesta- 
bility in New Zealand. In both cases the state 
remains the only (formal) funder and operates 
aregulatory role, througha National Curricu- 
lum and assesment regimes, that is more pow- 
erful than has traditionally been the case. At 
the same time, market modes of contestability 
between schools have been introduced, while 
ostensibly schools are governed by commu- 
nity forms of management, through the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Trustees in New 
Zealand and Boards of Governors in England. 

In comparative terms, therefore, we need to 
pay very close attention to the complexities of 
the relationships between governance activi- 
ties and co-ordinating institutions if we are to 
assess their effects. In order to do so we need 
to look more carefully atthe governance activ- 
ities, for it is they which ultimately shape and 
invest the co-ordinating institutions with spe- 
cific purposes. 


Governance Activities 


FUNDING 

I will begin by setting out very briefly some 
different forms taken by funding, regulation, 
and provision. One useful example of the his- 
toric existence of a multiplicity of funding 
sources in education is the English public (i.e. 
private) schools. These are funded in part 
directly by fees paid by parents, i.e. ‘pri- 
vately’. Many are also funded in part by reli- 
gious or other yoluntary organizations, i.e. 
directly ‘community’ funded. They also 
receive yarious forms of state subsidy— 
through tax relief on various forms of charita- 
ble giving from which they are able to benefit, 
and through rates relief deriving from their 
charitable status. Private schools also benefit 
from direct state funding of the academic and 
professional education of their teachers. All 
this makesit difficult to state categorically that 
weare dealing here witha ‘private’ institution; 
in terms of funding British ‘private’ schools 


share elements ofall three kinds of institution. 
Funding then can be made up of direct, fee, 
payments, of direct or tax-subsidized gifts, of 
direct state funding, of community or parent- 
raised funds, of international funds for educa- 
tion, whether ‘public’ (and mediated through 
state and/or voluntary bodies) or ‘private’, 
provided by transnational companies or by 
international voluntary or ‘not-for-profit 
organizations, or, of course, by any combina- 
tion of these sources and types of funding. 

Itis, though, useful to set out the principles 
of distribution of funding: 


1, Funding may be directed to organizations 
or to individuals (e.g. in the form of schol- 
arships or vouchers) or to combinations of 
both 


2. Funding may be available to all members 
of, and/or organizations within, a given 
population (a territory for the state, an 
income bracket or ‘pooled insurance risk’ 
for the market, ‘recognized members’ for 
the community), or targeted at particular 
groups or individuals (whether on the 
basis of virtue—e.g. scholarships—or 
ney as in the case of compensatory fund- 
ing). 

3. Funding may be made subject to condi- 
tions (e.g. some form of payment by 
results). 

4. It may be available only on a competitive 

basis. 

. Itcan take the form of grants, loans, invest- 

ment, or subsidy. 


un 


_ All these principles of distribution of fund- 
ing, which can be combined into a wide range 
of alternatives, cross the three sets of institu- 
tions. It is only when we focus on the sources 
of funding that significant variation between 
the institutions is apparent. So only the state 
can fund education through taxation, what- 
ever combination of central and local, general 
and specific taxation may be employed. Taxa- 
tion remains overwhelmingly the dominant 
source of educational funding, certainly in the 
compulsory sector. However, one very 
important feature of educational funding in 
recent years has been the state-induce 

(whether through the stick of reduced state 
funding or the carrot of increased organiza- 
tional autonomy) proliferation of ‘non-state’ 
funding of education. For instance, in an 
increasing minority of cases tax-derived funds 
for educational expansion have been aug- 
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mented by ‘community’ (typically religious 
funds.? We should also note the Ense Cin) 
Technology College scheme, however, where 
the set-up costs of schools were to be met 
largely by industry (see Whitty et a/. 1993). 
User fees continue to grow as a proportion of 
educational funding in 'state' schools, as 
well as in the private schools, where they 
have always been indispensable. In addition 
to the traditional fundraising activities of 
parent organizations, schools are increasingly 
encouraged to profit from their own commer- 
cial activities, such as renting out their 
premises, selling computer programs, or 
enrolling foreign full-fee-paying students. 
Sponsorship and donations, from whatever 
source, take on even greater importance than 
previously. 

"The restructuring of funding does not only 
(and all too frequently) entail ‘brute’ cuts in 
the public funding of education and the 
encouragement to look to other sources of 
funding, but it also assumes a greater *effi- 
ciency’ in the use of funds for education. That 
is to say, the educational ‘reforms’ in most 
Anglophone-dominated ^ societies ^ have 
affected both the level and the disbursement 
of funding, and point to the removal of barri- 
ers preventing the more ‘efficient’ use of 

ands. In practice this has meant efforts to 
diminish the influence of the ‘provider’ 
unions on maintaining existing levels of edu- 
cational expenditure and pressure, in some 
cases backed up by legislation (see Dale and 
Jesson 1994), to have public organizations run 
more like private ones. Such actions are the 
source of the widespread view that in recent 
years education has been to a greater or lesser 
extent ‘deregulated’; this is symbolized in the 
frequent tendency to shift responsibility for 
the day-to-day running of schools to the 
schools themselves. 


REGULATION 

Perhaps the greatest, and certainly the most 
important, range of variations comes in the 
area of regulation. It is the ultimate ability of 
the state to determine policy and sanctions 
through law that shapes the whole area of reg- 
ulation. Together with funding, regulation 
provides the framework within which provi- 
Sion is possible. Funding and regulation com- 
bine in different ways to create the context 
c educational policy, provision, and prac- 

ce. 


However, it is worth probing this a little 
more deeply, since, as Prosser (1995) points 
out, the tendency towards greater marketiza- 
tion and ‘privatization’ of education seems to 
be seen by policy-makers as the resolution of 
technical issues of economic principle which 
are assumed to be similar in any market-ori- 
ented economy, so neglecting the particular 
constraints of legal and political culture. Part 
of the point of much economic literature 
(from which Prosser excepts the public- 
choice school) is to bracket out such cultural 
factors in favour of an ‘acultural form of ratio- 
nal behaviour’ (1995: 509). This emphasizes 
the crucial point, widely acknowledged since 
Polanyi’s The Great Transformation, that mar- 
kets are in no sense ‘natural’ institutions, but 
are always shaped by patterns of state regula- 
tion (see Waslander and Thrupp Ch. 29). In 
looking at what might shape education ‘mar- 
kets’, therefore, it is essential to pay close 
attention to the regulations that frame the 
attempted move towards them; this includes, 
of course, ‘deregulation’, the removal of exist- 
ing regulations thatare perceived to actas bar- 
riers to greater consumer choice of schools, 
andall that itisassumed will flow from it in the 
way of responsiveness, efficiency, and so 
forth. Such policies typically seek to remove 
bureaucratic/democratic controls and mini- 
mize the areas over which professionals have 
discretion. 

There are three aspects of the processes by 
which states have shaped the governance of 
education that are germane to this discussion. 
These are deregulation, juridification, and the 
New Public Management. They are closely 
linked, though they vary considerably both 
individually and in the ways they combine; 
together they provide the framework whereby 
the state retains, even enhances, its strength 
while divesting itself of a significant range of 
activities which will, it is anticipated, also 
thereby become more efficient and respon- 
sive. 

In Christopher Hood’s words, ‘Regulation 
.... ultimately comes from government's tra- 
ditional role in providing a basis for trading, 
by setting standards and rules for the opera- 
tion of markets’ (1995: 19). However, as both 
Hood and Majone (1990) point out, there are 
significant differences between national tradi- 
tions of regulation. As Majone puts it, ‘In 
Europe there is a tendency to identify regula- 
tion with the whole realm of legislation, 
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governance, and social control’ (p. 1), whereas 
in America it refers much more to control over 
activities by specific regulatory agencies; ‘reg- 
ulation is not achieved simply by passing a 
law but requires detailed knowledge of, and 
intimate involvement with, the regulatory 
activity’ (p. 2). Majone argues that ‘these dif- 
ferences in meaning reflect significant ideo- 
logical differences between the American and 
European approach to the political control of 
markets’ (p. 2). The American system 
“expresses a widely held belief that the market 
works well under normal circumstances and 
should be interfered with only in cases of mar- 
ket failure, such as monopoly power, negative 
externalities or inadequate information’ 
(ibid.), whereas the traditional response of 
most European governments to market 
failure was notregulation but various forms of 
directintervention; where regulation has been 
employed it has typically been assigned to tra- 
ditional ministries rather than specialized reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

What we may be witnessing then, alongside 
economic deregulation and the encourage- 
ment of markets which includes education, is 
not just a move to deregulate but to shift the 
pattern of regulation much more in the Amer- 
ican direction. This is especially clear in the 
New Zealand case, where, following the 1989 
education reforms, not only was formal 
responsibility switched to individual school 
Boards of Trustees, but theold multi-purpose 
Department of Education was split up into a 
policy-orientated Ministry, and a range of 
specialist agencies such as the Education 
Review Office and the New Zealand Qualifi- 
cations Authority. Bureaucratic generalists 
were everywhere replaced by agencies set up 
to regulate particular aspects of a formally 
deregulated and decentralized system. So 
talking merely of ‘deregulation’ does not tell 
the whole story, either in New Zealand or 
other countries that have followed a similar 
policy path.* 

The second state strategy has been juridifi- 
cation, which may be defined loosely as the use 
of law in structuring social, political, cultural, 
and economic life (see Cooper 1995: 507). The 
effect of juridification has been to remove par- 
ticular, often politically contentious, issues 
from the political agenda, making them sub- 
ject to legal and not political dispute. In this, 
juridification can be seen to draw on some cen- 
tral precepts of Public Choice theory (see 


Lauder Ch. 25), which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of constraining political actors by con- 
stitutional means. The creation of Reserve 
banks with responsibility for controlling infla- 
tion, irrespective of, or indifferent to, political 
consequences is one example of this strategy; 
legislation requiring a balanced budget is 
another. This applies not just, for instance, to 
matters like National Curricula (common 
though these have become), but to teachers’ 
training, their conditions of service, and 
the basis on which schools are to be run; this 
is typically to be based on legislation which, as 
pointed out above, is designed to enable 
commercial enterprises to run more effi- 
ciently. 

The third strategy has been the introduc- 
tion of various versions of the New Public 
Management whichis the policy expression of 
Public Choice theory. Its central feature is the 
stress which it places on the importance of 
public accountability. As Hood (1995) puts it, 
"The basis of NPM lies in . . . lessening or 
removing differences between the public and 
the private sector and shifting the emphasis 
from process accountability towards a greater 
element of accountability in terms of results’ 
(p.94). Hood lists seven major elements of the 
NPM: disaggregation of public organizations; 
greater competition between public-sector 
organizations as well as between public and 
private; greater use of private-sector manage- 
ment practices; greater stress on discipline 
and parsimony in resource use; a move 
towards more ‘hands-on’ management; a 
move towards explicit and measurable stan- 
dards of performance for public-sector orga- 
nizations; and attempts to control public 
organizations according to preset output mea- 
sures (ibid. 96—7). A major target of this initia- 
tive was the level and use of professional 
discretion, which many of these measures 
were designed to routinize. It also entails a 
‘mainstreaming’ of state activities, removing 
claims to special treatment on the grounds of 
distinct (and unique) sectoral needs and tradi- 
tions, for instance that teachers’ work, condi- 
tions, and patterns of reward are different 
from those of production workers (see Dale 
and Jesson 1994). 

_ One consequence of the changes to regula- 
tion is the effective creation of two different 
sets of principles by which regulatory and 
accountability procedures can be determined. 
We may call these principles ‘rule-governed 
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and ‘goal-governed’. Rule-governed forms of 
regulation operate ex ante, before the fact. 
They seek to control resource inputs to activi- 
ties and to shape and channel demands on 
them. Agents’ discretion is constrained by the 
legal framework within which they operate. 

Goal-governed forms, by contrast, are 
designed to control institutions by means 
of judging how closely they have conformed 
to their performance targets. That is, they 
operate ex post and focus on the organization’s 
outputs, which they aim to influence by con- 
trolling the supply of the organization’s prod- 
ucts or services. Agents’ discretion is 
constrained by the relevant operational proce- 
dures. 

It is possible to point to two clear targets of 
these new patterns of regulation. One has cer- 
tainly been the assumedly malign effects of 
provider capture in education. These strate- 
gies seem designed to limit the influence of 
teachers over education, atomizing the system 
by decentralization, introducing tighter con- 
trols over curriculum and assessment, and 
limiting the scope for the political discussion 
of education. The other aim has been to create 
regulatory frameworks that encourage new 
‘providers’ to enter the ‘educational market’, 
and it is to this issue that we now turn. 


PROVISION AND DELIVERY 

I do not intend to spend much space on the 
question of provision and delivery. One rea- 
son for the relatively brief treatment is that, as 
I have argued above, it is shaped by, and 
largely results from, those changes in funding 
and regulation that I have just been dis- 
cussing. Anotheris that it has been the subject 
of far more discussion in the literature than 
either funding or regulation. In this section, 
therefore, I want to draw attention to just one 
of the key dimensions of this governance 
activity: the way provision relates to the ques- 
tion of entitlement. Ralf Dahrendorf, in The 
Modern Social Conflict (1984), refers to poli- 
cies that seek to make products and services 
available to consumers, even if that means 
they are not available to everyone, while enti- 
tlement-based policies place the emphasis on 
ensuring the widest possible distribution of a 
basic minimum, even if that means curtaili 
the range of choice for some. The distinction 
when applied to education concerns that 
between consumers and citizens (Ranson 
1987; 1993). Market forms of provision which 


have as their aim efficiency arguably play 
down or exclude issues of equity. Consumers 
who have material and cultural capital are 
likely to gain high-quality educational ser- 
vices while those that do not have these forms 
of capital may be excluded even from a basic 
education in inner-city areas with low funding 
and where schools are experiencing a spiral of 
decline. In a system of education designed for 
citizens, an attempt is made through the 
mechanisms of funding and regulation to 
ensure that everyone has access to a sound 
education. The clearest examples of these 
systems tend to be highly centralized bureau- 
cratic forms of education such as that found in 
Japan (see Green Ch. 18). 

The difficulty with the distinction between 
consumers and citizens in this context is that 
it doesn’t easily fit with elements of commu- 
nity co-ordination and provision of education. 
For consumers the principle on which educa- 
tion is provided is that of ability to pay. For cit- 
izens, education is provided as a universal 
entitlement for all who are citizens of a society. 
Universalism entails treating all members of a 
population on the same basis. The relevant 
population for the state is theoretically the 
whole population under its jurisdiction. 
However, as Nancy Fraser (1989) has pointed 
out more decisively than most, in practice if 
notin principle states’ definitions of the pop- 
ulation entitled to benefit from ‘universally’ 
provided services do not include every citizen 
but are typically based on class, gender, and 
racial categories. However, where the state 
has failed in living up to the principle of uni- 
versalism it can be challenged in the public 
arena, although of course as Nancy Fraser 
(1994) has also pointed out, the public arena 
itself is a contestable concept. 

For community forms of co-ordination and 
provision, the principle on which education is 
provided is eligibility for membership. In the 
case of systems of culturally autonomous 
schooling, such as Kura Kaupapa (Maori) 
education, the entitlementis based on a subset 
of citizens with a particular history and cul- 
ture. The principle underlying provision, 
which is based on ensuring that benefits go 
only to members recognized by the commu- 
nity, is explicitly and intentionally particular- 
istic (i.e. designed to exclude non-members). 
In terms of changes to the state-education 
relationship, the emergence ofa pluralist soci- 
ety with community education provision is 
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perhaps the most novel aspect of the changes 
that have taken place. This crucial distinction 
between the state and community modes can 
be extended through arguments put forward 
by the Portuguese sociologist Boaventura de 
Sousa Santos, whose comments, although he 
is writing about the Portuguese context, have 
wider applicability. I take the ‘welfare society’ 
formulation he uses to be very close to what 
I intend by the notion of ‘community mode’. 
A pluralist society distinguished by culturally 
autonomous education would approximate to 
DeSantos's notion ofa welfare society. Funds 
may be devolved to identifiable groups for 
education, or, indeed, any other welfare 
function, but how they are then distributed 
may then be a matter for those groups. He 
writes: 


Welfare society is hostile to equality, or at least it 
does not distinguish as clearly as the welfare state 
between legitimate and illegitimate inequalities . . . 
it is hostile to citizenship and legal entitlements, 
since welfare relations are concrete, multiplex, and 
based on the concrete long-term reciprocity of 
19139. of unilateral benevolent actors. (Santos 


This distinction points up the issue of 
accountability within the new state—educa- 
tion relationship. For the complexity 
involved in the shift from state control to gov- 
ernance also involves different modes of 
accountability to different constituencies. 
Many of the current debates in education 
over, for example, the marketization of educa- 
tion turn on the question of who education is 
provided for and who is to be held to account 
for problems of provision. Underlying these 
debates is the fundamental question of how 
the public-good purposes of education relat- 
ing to democracy and equity can be addressed 
when the governance of education is so frag- 
mented. 

Some readers will detect a paradox in the 
formulation of this problem, because at the 
outset it was argued that while the nature of 
thestate-education relationship had changed, 
state power had increased through the shift 
from state control to governance. State con- 
trol of funding, the curriculum, and the teach- 
ing profession has clearly been strengthened, 
as the preceding arguments make clear, but it 
can also be argued that the state’s grip is also 
tightened by decentralized, multiple modes of 
accountability. 


Accountability and the Limits to State 
Action 


Claus Offe (1990: 247) has argued powerfully 
that the state’s capacity to act effectively is 
severely limited, particularly ‘in policy areas 
where the passions, identities, collectively 
shared meanings, and moral predispositions 
within the “life-world” of social actors (rather 
than their economic interests) are the essential 
parameters that need to be changed in order to 
achieve a solution’. He suggests that there are 
‘clear absolute limits’ to all three forms of gov- 
ernmental intervention that he identifies: reg- 
ulation, manipulation of fiscal resources, and 
the use of information and persuasion. 
Bureaucratic regulation is limited by its 
inflexibility and by the possibility of powerful 
interests being able to resist it. Economic 
forms have little impact on people who ‘refuse 
to act according to some utility-maximizing 
economic calculus’ (p. 247). The value of the 
use of information tends to fall as people 
become suspicious that it is being used to 
manipulate rather than to inform them. 
Under these circumstances the ability of a 
government to keep at a distance from being 
held accountable can clearly be expedient. In 
the case of devolution to a community it not 
only shifts accountability onto the community 
but it appears a particularly ‘potent’ solution 
in cases where shared meaningsand moral dis- 
positions count for more than the economic 
calculus. But we should note that while gov- 
ernments may devolve accountability onto 
communities, the limitations of this devolu- 
tion may have more to do with appearances 
than reality. Culturally autonomous school- 
ing can be seen as a ‘licensed departure’ of a 
very limited kind, rather than the actions of a 
genuinely liberal state in a pluralist society. 
The case of devolution to choice regimes 
and quasi-markets in education appears to be 
a rather more straightforward response to the 
inflexibilities of bureaucratic forms of organi- 
zation identified by Offe. The attempts to 
introduce greater choice into the allocation of 
public services, through the creation of quasi- 
markets, for instance, does indicate that the 
scope-choice regimes may be greater than a 
simple profit-motive calculation may suggest, 
for instance in increasing the responsiveness, 
effectiveness, and efficiency of services. How- 
ever, the question of accountability in choice 
regimes remains open and contentious 
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because, inevitably, choice regimes involve 
decentralization, and where there are many 
different loci of power it is more difficult to 
mark out a clear audit trail to those ultimately 
responsible, as repeated questions about the 
scope of ministerial responsibility in the new 
public sector demonstrate. 


Conclusion 


While specific community or quasi-market 
policies may go some way to addressing the 
‘poverty of policy’ as articulated by Offe, 
while keeping the state firmly in the driving 
seat, the fundamental problem still remains to 
be addressed. Overall, the state can be seen to 
be responding to three different sets of pres- 
sures. The first is economic and relates to 
the changing role of the state in the global 
economy. The second concerns the shift 
from a welfare state to a welfare society in 
which the presumption of universalism has 
been replaced by new forms of particularism 
based either on the social-class privileges of 
material and cultural capital, or on member- 
ship of an identifiable group in society. The 
third concerns the limits of state action in the 
modern context. Theshift from state control to 
governance in education, with all its attendant 
complexities, can be explained in these terms. 
In this paper I’ve tried to locatesome* of the 
key mechanisms involved in this shift so that a 
comparative analysis of the various effects of 
the new state-education relationship can be 
studied. However, there are some broad 
trends that are now discernible and their 
effects can be predicted. Essentially, I want to 
suggest that the most common broad pattern 
of state withdrawal has been motivated by a 
wish to reduce public expenditure, limit the 
extent of provider capture, encourage posses- 
Sive individualism (Apple 1982), and improve 
the efficiency and responsiveness of the edu- 
cation system. What has been less frequently 
attempted, scarcely attempted at all, in fact, 
has been a commitment by the state to ensure 
the perpetuation of the public-good qualities 
of education that it alone can guarantee. The 
tasks confronting Western states are twofold. 
Firstly, they need to address the question of 
how equality of resources and outcomes can 
beachieved undera complex system of gover- 
nance in which particularism rather than uni- 


versalism is an important guiding factor in the 
provision of education. Secondly, they need 
toaddress the question of how effective demo- 
cratic accountability can be introduced into 
the system. By addressing these problems 
rather than ing to an expedient arms'- 
length form of accountability, states would be 
attempting to resolve the dilemma posed by 
Offe of how to bring about social change in 
areas resistant to policy intervention of the 
traditional kind. In doing so, they may create 
the basis for shared responsibility for educa- 
tion. Finding answers to these challenges is 
essential to a civilized society. 


Notes 


1. In a recent paper I distinguished twenty dif- 
ferent combinations of ‘state, market and net- 
work/community/civil society/the family, 
etc.’ (see Dale 1994) ). This is not a trivial mat- 
ter, as will become clear. 

. See Fowler (1994) on the French case. 

The rati for creation of multiple agencies 
has probably been inspired by the New Public 
Management, which sees the creation of con- 
testability of advice to government from dif- 
ferent agencies as a key to the restructuring of 
the public sector. 

4. For further discussion of the mechanisms 

which are likely to be influential in the new 
state—education relationship see Dale (1996). 


wen 
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Educational Achievement in Centralized and 


School decentralization arguments haye been 
widely adopted in the rhetoric (if less in the 
practice) of educational reform in many coun- 
tries around the world, and particularly in the 
English-speaking states. Claims that decen- 
tralization will enhance the effectiveness of 
school systems have formed the central plank 
in the work of many prominent school reform 
advocates (Chubb and Moe 1990; Sexton 
1987). However, the logical arguments 
advanced to support these claims are much 
contested (Ball 1990; Carnoy 1993; Green 
1994; Whitty 1992) and the empirical evi- 
dence, such as it is, has yet to substantiate the 
case. Decentralizing measures, suchas ‘school 
choice’ and ‘local management’ policies in 
England, New Zealand, and the USA are too 
partial and too recent in origin to permit any 
definitive analysis of their effects on aggregate 
national outcomes; and the evidence prof- 
fered by advocates from within-country 
cross-school comparisons only weakly sup- 
ports their case, if at all. Chubb and Moe 
(1990), for instance, find that private (i.e. less 
centralized) schools in the USA rate higher 
than state schools on school-effectiveness 
traits, but this could be simply the result of 
their ability to select pupils with whom it is 
easier to display effective schooling. Compar- 
ative studies have not adequately established 
that they can achieve higher levels of *value- 
added' than the supposedly more centrali 
Schools in the public systems (Carnoy 1993). 
Furthermore, international comparisons, 
which decentralization advocates rarely cite, 
provide more evidence, if anything, for the 
effectiveness of more ‘centralized systems’, 
depending on what one means by these cate- 
gories. 


Decentralized Systems 


Andy Green 


The purpose of this paper is to review some 
of the evidence from international compar- 
isons on the relative effectiveness of ‘central- 
ized’ and ‘decentralized’ education systems in 
the advanced industrialized nations, and to 
construct a number of hypotheses, relating to 
characteristics of centralism and decentral- 
ism, to explain variations in educational out- 
comes between countries. This will entail 
comparing outcomes for a sample of nations 
for which we have comparable data; isolating 
certain ‘clusters’ of institutional (and cultural) 
characteristics which seem to be common toa 
number of high achieving systems; and ana- 
lyzing how these may be affecting aggregate 
national levels of attainment as measured by 
qualifications. 

This procedure is clearly highly provi- 
sional, and the hypotheses cannot be fully 
tested empirically since we have insufficient 
data currently to do this. To perform any ana- 
lytical statistical analysis of the factors under- 
lying variations in national outcomes, we 
would need a large sample of countries for 
which we had reliable comparative data on 
outcomes and institutional and cultural char- 
acteristics. The latter would need to be pre- 
cisely defined and susceptible to valid 
measurement by proxy indicators. At present 
none of these conditions are met. Datasets on 
national outcomes for a wide range of coun- 
tries are also not entirely reliable, either 
because the outcome definitions used are 
insufficiently precise or not fully comparable 
(as with the ISCED levels in OECD 1995) or 
because the national survey samples used are 
not always representative (as often with the 
IEA studies). Fully comparable quantitative 
data on national institutional characteristics 
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are scarce. The OECD has begun to define 
indicators and assemble comparative data for 
a range of characteristics, but the work is still 
in its early stages and the indicators will 
require a great deal more refinement before 
they can be used for these purposes. 

However, for a small sample of countries 
we do have quite robust comparative data on 
educational outcomes and a wealth of analyti- 
cal comparative work on institutional struc- 
tures. The comparative dataset on outcomes 
relates to qualifications, and has been con- 
structed by benchmarking the major qualifi- 
cations in each country at given levels and 
collecting data on the stocks and flows of these 
qualifications for a series of years. It affords 
the most reliable comparisons for a group of 
countries which have national qualification 
systems, reliable official records of qualifica- 
tions awarded by year and age of recipient, and 
Labour Force Survey data on highest qualifi- 
cations held. The countries include France, 
Germany, Singapore, and the UK. Although 
they have less comprehensive national sys- 
tems of qualifications, and thus present 
greater problems for comparison, a number of 
other countries have been extensively studied 
in terms of their achievement levels and these 
can also be included in our comparisons. 
These include Japan, Sweden, and the USA. 

Comparative studies of these countries 
have consistently shown that France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Sweden, and, in recent years, 
Singapore, achieve relatively high average 
levels of educational qualification, whereas 
the UK and the USA seem to lag somewhat 
behind. France, Germany, Japan, Sweden, 
and Singapore are traditionally accredited 
with having relatively centralized educational 
systems, although in the German case it is 
more proper to talk about centralization at the 
regional level. The UK and the USA have tra- 
ditionally been seen as classic examples of 
educational decentralization, although their 
systems are now changing (Archer 1979; 
Green 1990). 


Educational Outcomes in France, Ger- 


many, Japan, Singapore, Sweden, UK, 
and USA 


Data for educational outcomes for the seven 
countries are taken from three sources: the 


International Evaluation of Achievement 
Studies (IEA 1988); the recent International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) (OECD Sta- 
tistics Canada 1995); and the author’s own 
research with Hilary Steedman (Green and 
Steedman 1993; and forthcoming).' These 
studies are based on different methodologies 
and compare different things amongst differ- 
entage groups. The IEA studies used here are 
based on tests of knowledge and skills in 
Maths and Science administered between 
1981 and 1986 to sample school populations 
aged 10, 13/14, and 18 yearsina large range of 
countries. The IALS study was based on var- 
ious tests of literacy administered in 1994 to 
samples of adults in Canada, Germany, 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the USA. The Green and Steedman stud- 
ies are based on analyses of the stocks and 
flows of qualifications in the sample countries 
for various years. These disparate methodolo- 
gies limit the degree to which the results of the 
different studies can be compared. The 
national comparisons made here, therefore, 
will be largely based on the qualifications evi- 
dence. However, where thisis less conclusive, 
as with the data for Japan, Sweden, and the 
€ the survey/test evidence will also be 
used. 

The Green and Steedman research on 
national qualification attainment has included 
France, Germany, Singapore, the UK, and 
the USA, with Japan included in the earlier 
study (Green and Steedman 1993). The 
methodology involved benchmarking the 
major national qualifications awarded in each 
ofthese countries against UK levels, and sub- 
sequently comparing the stocks and flows of 
these qualifications in each country, using 
official data sources on qualification awards 
and labour-force survey data on highest qual- 
ifications held by different age groups in the 
l6to65 populations. The focus ofthe research 
was on qualifications normally taken at the 
end of compulsory education (i.e. at about 15 
or 16 years) and at the end of upper secondary 
education, including foundation training (at 
between 17 and 19 years) and. which were 
judged to be equivalent to the UK NCVQ 
qualification levels 2 and 3 respectively. 
NCVQ level 2 represents attainment of 5 
GCSEs at grades A to C or better; a General 
National Vocational Qualification (GNVQ) 
level 2; or a National Vocational Qualification 
(NVQ) level 2. NCVQ level 3 represents 


attainment of 2 or more A levels ora(G)NVQ. 
level 3. These levels are roughly equivalent to 
the OECD’s ISCED level 3 and 4, although 
the latter are only defined in very general 
terms and utilize equivalences based on 
reports made by individual governments, 
rather than through any benchmarking of 
standards, as employed here. 

For each country the major national (i.e. 
state-recognized) qualifications were selected 
and benchmarked against the UK levels. 
Judgements about levels of qualifications 
were made by subject experts drawn from 
each of the countries and through analysis of 
syllabuses, test criteria, and examination 
papers. Level judgements were based on a 
range of criteria including: 


1. the position of the qualification in the rel- 
evant national hierarchy of qualifications; 
2. the duration and mode of study of the 
course concerned; 
3. the typical age of students entering and 
qualifying; 
4. the entry requirements for admission to 
the course; 
5. the range and level of the contents specified 
for the course; 
. the types of assessment used and standards 
required; 
. the rights of access to other courses con- 
ferred by the qualification; and 
. the typical destinations of graduates in 
employment or further education or 
training. 


oo - ON 


The survey was not able to include qualifica- 
tions awarded by private bodies and not rec- 
ognized by the state, nor could it assess skills 
acquired but not certificated. Consequently, 
in countries where skills are frequently 
acquired informally and not certificated, or 
where they are attested in certificates not rec- 
ognized by the state, the data on qualifications 
may underestimate the true prevalence of 
skills, Inevitably, establishing level equiva- 
lence between qualifications in different 
countries involved making normative judge- 
ments, as for instance where the range and 
breadth of knowledge attested in one qualifi- 
cation had to be balanced against the depth 
and complexity of knowledge in another, The 
final evaluations thus represent judgements 
made against a range of criteria and agreed 
amongst a body of expert assessors. 

The results of the evaluations for qualifica- 
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tions deemed equivalent in level to the UK 
NCVQ level 2 were as follows: for France, 
the Brevet, the CAP (certificat d'aptitude 
professionnelle) and the BEP (brevet d'études 
professionelles); for Germany the Hauptschulab- 
schluss and the Realschulabschluss (and assum- 
ing this level for those with the Abitur who had 
bypassed the earlier qualification); and for 
Singapore, 5 O levels, the Certificate of Office 
Studies, and the National Trade Certificate 
level 2. The level 3 equivalents were: for 
France, the Baccalauréats (including the gen- 
eral, technological, and vocational baccalau- 
réats); for Germany, the Abitur, the 
Fachhoschulreife, and the Apprenticeship cer- 
tificate (excluding those completed in 2 years 
or less); and for Singapore, 2 or more A levels, 
the Certificate in Business Studies, the Indus- 
trial Technician Certificate, and the National 
Trade Certificate level 1. In each country, 
these qualifications represent the vast major- 
ity ofawards madeto young people at this gen- 
eral level. 

Japan and the USA present a greater prob- 
lem for comparisons, since there are few 
national qualifications at this level in either 
country. The High School Certificate in the 
USA, awarded by individual schools, attests 
completion of a number of courses, but does 
not guarantee theattainment ofa given level in 
a range of subjects, and cannot therefore be 
used for these comparisons. In this case we can 
only use data for degrees and. associate 
degrees, which, although also issued by indi- 
vidual institutions, are deemed to involve a 
more consistent standard. Like the USA, 
Japan also uses high-school completion cer- 
tificates as the measure of attainment at the 
end of upper secondary education. However, 
although these are issued by individual 
schools without external moderation, and also 
involve variability in standards between insti- 
tutions, the latter appears to be less pro- 
nounced than in the USA. Furthermore, a 
study of vocational upper-secondary schools 
in Japan in 1982 by the NIESR. compared 
textbooks and syllabuses with those for voca- 
tional courses in similar areas in the UK, 
and came to the conclusion that the standard 
and range of studies (in vocational areas and 
Maths) were close to those in the National 
Diploma, a level 3 qualification (Prais 1987). 
Data for high-school graduation in Japan are 
thus presented, but must be treated with cau- 
tion. On the basis of this set of qualification 
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equivalences, and with particular caution in 
relation to two of the countries, we can now 
compare qualification levels for seven coun- 
tries using data on flows and stocks for recent 
years. 

Information on stocks of qualification held 
is contained in the annual labour-force survey 
reports for France, Germany, Singapore, the 
UK, and the USA (the Japanese LFS data is 
available, but has not yet been analyzed). 
These reports generally contain data on the 
highest qualifications held by the adult popu- 
lation, down to the level of the major individ- 
ual qualifications. The data for Singapore 
cannot be disaggregated to the level of indi- 
vidual qualifications, and the broad ‘sec- 
ondary’ classification does not correspond 
directly with our level 2 category, and 
therefore cannot be used for comparisons. 
However, the higher ‘post-secondary’ classi- 
fication is comprised of precisely the same 
qualifications as were designated to be level 3 
equivalent, and can be the basis for valid com- 
parisons. For the USA the only categories 
Which can be used are those described as 
‘degree’ and ‘associate degree’. The LFS data 
allow comparisons across countries for levels 
of qualifications of the active, inactive, and 
total population by age band, gender, and 
occupation. Taking the data for 1994 for the 
25-to-28-year-olds in the total population 
(the youngest age band capturing the majority 
of awards made at this level), we can see that 
there are marked differences in the propor- 
tions of the age group in each country having 
obtained at least level 2 and at least level 3 
qualifications (Table 18.1). Compared with 
the UK and Singapore, both France and Ger- 
many would appear to have a considerably 
higher proportion of their 25- to-28-year-olds 
qualified at level 2 or higher and at level 3 or 
higher. However, in the Singapore case, the 
younger 19 to 24 age group is considerably 
better qualified than the older age group, 
reflecting the speed of; improvementin rates of 
qualification in recent years. The overall Ger- 
man advantage against the other countries is 
considerable, due to the large numbers gain- 
ing the apprentice qualification through the 
Dual System, and it may be objected that not 
all of these apprentices have attained a level 3 
standard. However, even if we exclude those 
apprentice graduates whose highest previous 
qualification was the Hauptschulabschluss (i.e. 
from the lower-ranking secondary schools), 


52 per cent of the age group could still be said 
to have reached level 3, compared with 36 per 
cent in the UK. 


Table 18.1. Proportion of 25-28 year olds 
qualified to levels 2 and 3 or higher in 1994 
[ursi aL LUCULENTER EC MN 


Level2or Level 3 or 
Higher Higher 
C SES li c 
France 79 42 
Germany rr (32) 
Singapore (25-29) = 3 
(19-24) — 4l 
53 36 
USA — (32) 
EP Lom] A A E 
* Degree and Associa! ite Degree only 


Data on stocks is perhaps the most straight- 
forward basis for comparisons of national 
qualification levels. However, it has the disad- 
vantage that it is always presenting historical 
picture of the rate at which a country is gener- 
ating qualified people. The persons included 
in the data for 25- to-28-year-olds would nor- 
mally have gained their level 3 qualifications at 
18 or 19, i.e. between 1980 and 1984. Compar- 
ative data on qualification flows, on the other 
hand, can generally be assembled for the pre- 
vious year, which at the time of writing is for 
1994. This allows us to see more clearly the 
results of recent changes in policies and rates 
of qualification in different countries, The 
data is also based on total body counts, not 
sample surveys, and therefore avoids the 
potential errors associated with the latter. 
However, thereisno one agreed method for 
calculating qualification flows as a proportion 
ofa country's relevant age cohorts. The sim- 
plest method is probably that used in the 
French national statistics, which involves 
dividing the total number of qualifications (or 
equivalent groups of qualifications) awarded 
in a given year by the size of the most typical 
year-group taking them (i.e. 18-year-olds for 
level 3 qualifications). This so-called ‘age 
cohort qualification rate’ is a statistical 
abstraction which does not refer to the rate of 
qualification of actual people of a given age in 
à particular year, However, it does offer a rea- 
sonable proxy for the accumulated qualifica- 
tion rates of actual people in a given 
year-cohort. (If the quantity and age-spread 
of awards remained stable over a number of 
years equal to the year-span of the spread of 


awards, then the rate would be the sameas the 
accumulated qualification rates for each indi- 
vidual age-group within that age-span at the 
end of the period). The measure can also be 
used as a fair basis for comparison, providing 
that each country uses it in the same way, that 
care is taken to include individuals who have 
bypassed a given level of qualification and 
attained a qualification at a higher level, and 
that double-counting individuals who have 
gained two qualifications at the same level is 
avoided. 

This method is applied in Table 18.2, but 
with some modifications necessitated by the 
different kinds of data available in each coun- 
try. For Germany we include as level 3 quali- 
fications the Abitur, the Fachhoschulreife and 
the (higher) apprentice qualifications. For the 
Abitur and Fachhoschulreife, a figure is used 
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which is based on the proportion of those leav- 
ing school in a given year with particular lev- 
= of mi For the rjr Amd 

gure, discounts are made for those passing 
who already have a level 3 qualification or 
whose previous qualification is the 
Hauptschulabschluss or less. For Singapore we 
include as level 3 two or more A levels, level- 
3-equivalent vocational qualifications, and 
polytechnic diplomas gained by those who do 
notalready havea level 3 qualification. In each 
case the rates are calculated by dividing total 
awards by the age-cohort number for 18-year- 
olds. For England we use the official DFEE A 
level qualification rate, which is calculated in 
terms of the proportion of those reaching 18 in 
a given year who gain two A levels in that year 
or a previous year. This method will give a 
somewhat deflated age-cohort qualification 


Table 18.2. Age cohort qualification rate at level 3 in 1994 


eei (England) 28.0 
more À levels i 
GNVQ Advanced gland, Wales and NI) 0.34 
BTEC National Diplomas (E, W and NI) 7.36 
BTEC National Certificates (E, W and NI) 1.16 
BTEC Level 3 NVQs* (E, W and NI) 0.07 
City and Guilds level 3 (UK) 2.28 
Other (UK) 1.05 
Total 40.26 
France 

Baccalauréat" 58 
Germany (western Lander) 

Abitur or Fachhochschulreife (1993) 31.7 
Apprenticeship* 31.6 
"Total 63.3 
Singapore 

2or More A Levels = 
Higher Technical 213 
Diploma* . 
"Total 50.5 
Japan (1992) 92.2 
Sweden (1992) 83 


* This includes NVQs, City and Guilds and other occupationally ific qualification judged to be at 
level 3, "The figures Mr. d func for the 19-21 population nally Petes (See Helm and Red- 


ding 1992, for methodology.) 


Includes general, vocational and technological Paccalauréats. Data from Ministry of National Edu- 


cation, Notes d'Information. 

* Excludes those passing the 
cent) or whose 
Bundesamt. 


tticeship who already have an Abitur or Fachhoschulreife (20 per 
SN the Realschulabschluss (25.7). Data from thes 


Statistisc 


* This includes the Certificate in Business Studies, The National Trade Certificate Level 1 and the 


justrial Technician 
vidual Singapore Polytechnics. 


Indi Certificate. Data collected from Singapore Mini: 
Technical Education. Data on Polytechnic awards to those without prior 


of Education and Institute for 
3qualifications from indi- 


These are Polytechnic diplomas normally taken at 19. The figure excludes all those who already had 


M 
isthe upper 
* The upper 


graduation rate for 1992 from OECD, Education at a Glance (1995), 214. 
ion rate as above. 
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rate, since it excludes those over 19 gaining 
two A levels. However, these are few in num- 
ber in England, as compared with France for 
instance, where, due to frequent grade repeat- 
ing, some 30 per cent of baccalauréat candi- 
dates are over 18. p. e x 
com tive discrepancy for the t evi 
rate for England we have included 19-year- 
olds gaining GNVQs and NVQs in the Eng- 
lish figure. 

For Japan and Sweden, for which we have 
no national qualifications at this level, we can 
only present rates of matriculation from 
upper-secondary high schools. This is not a 
very safe basis for comparison, since stan- 
dards at matriculation from high schools in 
these countries will vary between vocational 
and general streams and, to some extent, 
between institutions. However, for Japan at 
least, we have some evidence that the standard 
expected in the vocational high schools 
(mostly ranked below the general high 
schools) is generally at least as high as that for 
our benchmark level-3 vocational course in 
the UK (Prais 1987). 

Using these methods we find that the level 
3age-cohort qualification rates vary consider- 
ably by country. Again, Germany and France 
come out with high rates of qualification at 
this level, and this time Singapore comes close 
behind France. England (and Wales for voca- 
tional qualifications) lags considerably 
behind. If we accept high-school graduation 
aslevel3 equivalent, Sweden and Japan would 
both come out with high rates compared with 
all the other countries. 

Further comparisons of national attain- 
ments can be made using the data from the 
IEA studies and the recent IALS survey on 
adult literacy. The IEA study Science Achieve- 
ment in Seventeen Countries ( 1988) was based 
on tests carried out on samples on children 
aged 10, 14, and 18. The national results for 
the 18-year-olds cannot really be compared, 
since the populations in school at this age are 
more highly selected in some countries than 
others; but one can compare the average 
national results for the l0and 14 year olds, and 
Table 18.3 shows the ranking of each country 
for each age group for all the countries in the 
survey. Japan and Sweden come out with 
high-average scores for both age-groups, 
whereas the scores for Britain and the USA 
are relatively low. Singapore also comes out 
low, which is consistent with the picture 


emerging from thestocksand flows data about 
the relatively recent improvement in rates of 
qualification. What is also notable from the 
IEA study is that there was a high degree of 
dispersal in the scores recorded for the UK 
and the USA, with the bottom 25 per cent 
doing particularly badly in both those coun- 
tries. This confirms the conclusions drawn by 
Postlethwaite from the 1965 IEA Maths study 
that England showed the largest differences 
between students’ attainments of any country 
in the study (Postlethwaite 1982). 


Table 18.3. Rank order of countries for 
achievement at each level 


Rank for 


Country* Rank for 


10-year-olds 14-year-olds 
12 H 
Japan 1 
Singapore 13 14 
Sweden 4 6 
USA 8 14 


* From IEA, Science Education in Seventeen Countries, A 
Preliminary Report (Pergamon Press, 1988: 3). 


The IALS study was based on tests of literacy 
carried out on adult populations in eight 
countries including Germany, Sweden, and 
the USA. The tests were designed to ascertain 
proficiency in three areas (defined as Prose 
Literacy, Document Literacy, and Quantita- 
tive (arithmetic) Literacy) and were scored 
againsta scale with five ascending bands, from 
levels 1 to 5. The report of the study does not 
produce a national rank order, but one can be 
produced by averaging, for each country, the 
percentages scoring at each level. On this basis 
it is calculated that 36.96 per cent of the 
Swedish sample were scoring at levels 4and5 
(the highest levels) across the range of criteria, 
compared with 29.44 for Germany and 26.26 
for the USA. On the other hand, 21.83 per 
cent of the US sample only scored at an aver- 
age of level 1, compared with 9.98 for Ger- 
many and 6.75 for Sweden (Canada 
Statistics/OECD 1995: 84). 

The relatively low ranking of the UK and 
the USA in aggregate level of attainment, as 
compared with a range of countries (includ- 
ing, variously, Germany, France, Japan, ài 
Sweden) is confirmed by other studies which 
have reviewed the available evidence (Fine- 
m and Soskice 1988; Ashton and Green 

). 


Factors Influencing Educational 
Achievement in High-Attaining Coun- 
tries 


The data presented above suggest that one 
group of countries (France, Germany, Japan, 
Sweden, Singapore), whose education sys- 
tems have been traditionally characterized as 
‘centralized’ (Archer 1979; Boucher. 1982; 
Gopinathan 1994; Green 1990; Schoppa 
1991), appear to obtain better aggregate attain- 
ments than another pair of countries (UK and 
USA) which are traditionally characterized as 
‘decentralized’ (Archer 1979; Green 1990; 
Kaestle 1983). Does this demonstrate that cen- 
tralized education systems generally achieve 
better average educational results than decen- 
tralized ones? Clearly, the answer to this is no. 
Firstly, the sample of countries is too small 
for deriving any general rules: a larger sample 
would no doubt include. some. counter- 
examples of more centralized systems which 
performed relatively poorly, and some more 
decentralized systems (such as, perhaps, the 
Netherlands) which obtain. relatively high 
average standards. Secondly, the terms ‘cen- 
tralization’ and ‘decentralization’ are them- 
selves too vague to yield much insight into the 
System factors that affect national rates of 
achievement. The countries traditionally des- 
ignated as centralized in our sample here differ 
considerably in the ways in which central con- 
trol is utilized. In Germany, ‘central’ control 
over the school system (as opposed to the 
apprentice system) is exercised at the level of 
the individual Lander and not at the federal 
government level, although the policies of the 
Länder are co-ordinated with each other by 
inter-state bodies. In Japan, there is indeed 
strong central-government control over the 
school system—Monbusho controls the cur- 
riculum and textbooks—but there is.a large 
number of private schools, including Juku, 
high schools, and universities; the Juku are 
fully independent, and the private high 
schools. and. universities, although part 
financed and regulated by the state, have.a 
greater degree of autonomy in certain areas 
than the public institutions. Historically, Swe- 
den and France have both had highly central- 
ized educational systems, but this is now 
changing to someextent, although toorecently 
to have had much impact on the outcomes 
reported above. Both operate a degree of 
‘school choice’, although this is still limited in 
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France; Sweden has given more discretion to 
schools concerning the curriculum; and 
France has transferred some responsibilities 
from the central to regional and municipal lev- 
els (although not much to individual schools). 
Each of these countries may still be reckoned to 
have relatively ‘centralized’ systems, but say- 
ing so does not tell us very much. So what can 
be deduced about the factors affecting achieve- 
ment in the higher-attaining countries? 

The causes of educational attainment 
amongst nations, as with individuals, are com- 
plex. Comparative researchers have sought in 
vain for particular characteristics of education 
systems which might explain the different 
average levels of attainment between coun- 
tries; but the only factor which systematically 
correlates with national educational outcomes 
appears to be the time spent studying by child- 
ren (IAEP 1992; Inkeles 1979). Many of the 
factors which appear to dominate national 
debates about standards, like school organiza- 
tion, class size, and levels of finance seem to 
have little explanatory power in relation to the 
causes of differences in national standards. 

No significant statistical relationship has 
been found between levels of educational 
expenditure within advanced industrial 
nations and national educational outcomes 
(Lynn 1988). Of the countries in this study, 
Japan has the second-lowest public expendi- 
ture per student, after Singapore, and 
arguably the highest educational outcomes. 
The USA has the highest public expenditure 
per school student and among the lowest edu- 
cational outcomes (data for educational 
expenditures in OECD 1995). 

High average levels of achievement in dif- 
ferent countries are not consistently associ- 
ated with any particular form of school 
organization. Some countries with compre- 
hensive schools during the compulsory years 
have very high average outcomes (Japan, 
France, and Sweden); others do not (UK, 
USA). Equally, there are examples of both 
successful and less successful selective sys- 
tems. The IAEP study (1992) found no con- 
sistent relationship between average national 
attainments and policies on streaming. It 
would appear thatin high-achieving countries 
teachers are generally held in high public 
esteem, but there is no statistically significant 
correlation between national educational out- 
comes and levels of teacher pay relative to 
other professions in the same country. Nor 
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can any statistical correlation be established 
between average class sizes and national stan- 
dards of attainment (Lynn 1988). Japan has 
considerably larger average class sizes than 
most of the other countries in this study, 
apparently without negative effects on its lev- 
els of achievement. 

The outcomes of the educational process in 
different countries would seem to be the result 
of a host of factors, some relating to the inter- 
nal features of the education system (institu- 
tional structures; curriculum design; teaching 
methods; forms of assessment and certifica- 
tion), and others relating to the social context 
in which it is set (societal and parental atti- 
tudes and expectations; employment oppor- 
tunities; the nature of the labour market). It is 
the interaction of these factors, rather than 
any particular practices in education, which 
would seem to [cima thelevels ofachieve- 
ment characteristic of different systems 
(IAEP 1992; Altback et al. 1982). 

The countries which achieve higher stan- 
dards in education and training, like Ger- 
many, France, Japan, and Singapore (in 
recent years), would appear to have one fun- 
damental thing in common: as nations they 
place great emphasis on educational achieve- 
ment, engendering high educational aspira- 
tions amongst individual learners. They tend 
to have a ‘learning culture’, in which parents 
and teachers have high expectations of their 
children's educational achievements, where 
the education systems are designed to provide 
opportunities and motivation for learners of 
all abilities, and where the labour market, and 
society in general, rewards those who do well 
in education. 

Education has played a particularly impor- 
tant role in the historical development of Ger- 
many, France, Japan, and Singapore as 
modern nation states. It was a critical factor in 
the industrialization of each of these coun- 
tries: in France after the Revolution; in Prus- 
sia after the Napoleonic invasions; in Japan 
after the Meiji Revolution; and more recently 
in Singapore (Green 1995), In Japan and Ger- 
many it was also seen as crucial to the process 
of political and economic restructuring after 
the Second World War. For these and other 
historical reasons, these Societies place an 
exceptionally high valueon education both for 
its potential contribution towards national 
development and for its enhancement of indi- 
vidual opportunities. 


The effects of this cultural stress on educa- 
tionare now manifested in a number of differ- 
ent ways in each of these countries: the 
majority of young people are willing to defer 
wage-earning until 18 and beyond in order to 
extend their education and gain higher quali- 
fications; parents are willing to maintain their 
children through extended secondary educa- 
tion and, in the Japanese case, to devote con- 
siderable resources to paying fees for Juku and 
upper secondary schools; and employers are 
willing to invest heavily in training and to 
reward young people who gain qualifications. 

High expectations in these countries are 
also institutionalized within the education 
systems. Prescribed curricula govern the con- 
tent of education in different types of school 
and for different ages. These establish norms 
and expectations for all children, and give 
clarity and purpose to the educational process. 
Curriculum development and pedagogical 
research have been more systematically orga- 
nized and focused than in countries like 
Britain; and this, together with prescribed 
curricula and teaching methods and the 
extensive use of professionally designed mate- 
rials and textbooks, has tended to encourage a 
more uniform practice within education, with 
shared understandings of aims and objectives 
amongst teachers, parents, and students. In 
his evaluation of the IEA data (1982), 
Postlethwaite has concluded that the impor- 
tance of systematic curriculum development 
and evaluation could not be overemphasized. 

In each of these systems, whether compre- 
hensive or selective in structure, there is a 
clear identity and purpose for each institution, 
and at each stage children appear to know 
what is expected of them. Norms are estab- 
lished for all children, in whichever stream, 
and they are reinforced through regular 
assessment and reporting. The practice of 
grade repeating, which is widespread in Ger- 
many and France, serves to underline the 
expectation that certain standards are 
required at each level for all children. The 
practice has been criticized for the supposedly 
damaging effects that such ‘labelling’ may 
have on pupil confidence and motivation. 
However, recent research in France indicates 
that, at the secondary stage, redoublement 
does not noticeably damage pupils’ self- 
esteem, and that for a proportion of those 
repeating a class, subsequent progress is bet- 
ter than for those of similar attainments who 


do not repeat (Robinson, Tayler, and Piolat 
1992). Grade-repeating may been seen, there- 
fore, as a practice which embodies an impor- 
tant and empowering educational principle: 
whilst some children may take longer than 
others, all are capable of achieving. 

Tightly regulated structures and institu- 
tionalized norms would also seem to have 
effects in classroom practices. British and US 
observers of classrooms in Germany, France, 
and Japan (HMI 1986, 1991, and 1992; White 
1987) frequently note the relative orderliness 
and purposefulness of lessons. This may be 
partly a result of teaching methods which tend 
to stress whole-class activities; but it may also 
be attributable to the clarity of aims and pur- 
pose afforded by the structures described 
above. In either case it would appear that the 
teachers’ work in these countries may be made 
easier through the use of whole-class teach- 
ing, and by the supportive structures pro- 
vided by national curricula, standardized 
assessment procedures, recommended meth- 
ods and textbooks, and so on. Where less 
energy is expended on planning lesson con- 
tent, producing learning materials, and orga- 
nizing individualized learning in class, more 
time and effort can be given to the learning 
process. 

Insupportofthis, Postlethwaite's review of 
the IEA data (1982) suggested that there was 
Some evidence of a correlation between the 
average proportion of lesson time spent ‘on 
task’ in different countries and both aggregate 
national attainments and the dispersal of 
attainments. He cites Japan, using Cum- 
mins's evidence, as an example of a country 
with high levels ofattainment, where students 
tend to be actively engaged for a high propor- 
tion of classroom time. According to Cum- 
mings, the average proportion of actively 
engaged classroom time in Japan was 90 per 
cent, compared with about 65 per cent in some 
Chicago schools tested. Higher rates of time 
spent *on task' is one of the effects one might 
expect to be associated with the relative 
‘orderliness’ of lessons, as reported by 
observers of classrooms in Japan and Ger- 
many (see Postlethwaite 1982). 

High aspirations are encouraged for all stu- 
dents in these systems not only by the institu- 
tionalization of shared norms and standards, 
but also by the structure of incentives and 
rewards offered to students. At the end of 
compulsory schooling there are appropriate 
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examinations or awards for all children, in 
whichever type of institution or stream. 
These are invariably grouped examinations 
and awards, requiring passes in all major sub- 
jects, and they have the effect of encouraging 
children to do well in all subject areas. Even in 
Singapore, where the single-subject British 
GCE examsare taken, these are offered to stu- 
dents in groups whereby each student is 
required to take a prescribed combination of 
subjects. Qualifications tend to form part of a 
well-understood hierarchy, having genuine 
currency in the labour market or giving rights 
of access to higher levels of education and 
training. (The system in Japan works some- 
what differently and will be considered later.) 
Each educational track, therefore, has pro- 
gression possibilities built into it, so the 
majority of children have incentives to 
achieve. This is reinforced, typically, by the 
structure of the labour market, which rewards 
those who gain qualifications. 


The Failure to institutionalize High 
Expectations in the England and the 
USA 


Compared to the higher achieving countries 
discussed above, both England (and Wales)? 
and the USA have been relatively unsuccess- 
ful in institutionalizing high expectations for 
all their pupils. They have both been consis- 
tently successful in educating their élites to 
the highest international standards, but have 
failed to generalize the high aspirations of 
their élites to the generality of their popula- 
tions. In recent years commentators in both 
countries, including governments, have fre- 
quently bemoaned the lack of a ‘learning cul- 
ture’ throughout society, and have made 
unfavourable comparisons on this between 
their own countries and other countries like 
Japan and Germany (National Commission 
on Excellence in Education 1984; National 
Commission on Education 1994; Ball 1991). 
Not only do their cultures appear to fail to 
generalize sufficiently the desire to excel in 
education, but their education systems would 
appear to lack many of the features which in 
other countries appear to institutionalize high 
expectations. 

In accordance with their common liberal 
traditions—and in the US case also because of 
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its federal structure—neither country has tra- 
ditionally favoured giving central govern- 
ment too much power in education. This has 
made it difficult to enforce common struc- 
tures, practices, and standards across the 
whole of each system. Uniquely amongst 
European education systems, England did not 
havea national curriculum until very recently. 
In the USA there are mandatory school cur- 
ricula prescribed by some state Boards of 
Education, but there is still no national cur- 
riculum. Nor does either country have a 
national system of qualifications in the conti- 
nental European sense of the term. The UK 
has recently developed a national system of 
vocational qualifications (overseen by the 
National Council for Vocational Qualifica- 
tions), but its academic qualifications are 
awarded by numerous private examining 
boards which have only recently become sub- 
ject to significant levels of government regula- 
tion, and this falls far short ofa state guarantee 
of the standards of individual awards. The 
awards are also for elective single-subject 
examinations which make no requirement of 
students to perform toa given standard over a 
range of core subjects, as in the typical conti- 
nental ‘grouped’ awards. The USA has no 
national awards guaranteed by state at all. 
High-school graduation requirements typi- 
cally allow a large degree of choice in subjects 
taken, and diplomas may be gained without 
reaching any specified standard (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education 
1984). 

There are other important areas where 
light central regulation has allowed a diversity 
of practices. Neither country can claim to 
have a common institutional structure of 
schools across its entire territory, as is the case 
in countries like France, Germany, and Japan. 
Arrangements vary bystatein the USA and by 
Local Education Authority in the UK. Fund- 
ing is also far from uniform. School-funding 
systems in both countries involve degrees of 
discretionary local funding which lead to con- 
siderable regional disparities, particularly in 
the USA (Winkler 1993). Lastly, in both 
countries there has been a tradition of rela- 
tively low levels of central-government regu- 
lation and intervention as regards teaching 
styles and materials and modes of assessment, 
although at certain periods in the USA State 
Boards have been quite active. While this is 
now changing to some extent in both coun- 


tries, it would seem likely that thereisa greater 
variety in pedagogic practices across schools 
in England and Walesand the USA than is the 
case in some of the more regulated systems 
like France and Japan (HMI 1990). 

Whilst in some areas, as in the prescription 
oftextbooks, there may be powerful democra- 
tic and human-rights objections to overly 
strong central regulation (see Horio 1988 on 
Japan), it is not hard to see that low levels of 
regulation across a number of fields is likely to 
increase the variability of practices and stan- 
dards across schools and regions within a 
given country. As we have seen, there is evi- 
dence from the IEA studies that this is the case 
for the UK; it is also a common perception 
from observers both inside (National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education 1994; 
Moore 1990) and outside the country (HMI 
1990) that this is also the case for the USA. 
"This may, of course, result from other social 
and cultural factors in these countries— both, 
for instance, have relatively high levels of 
inequality of wealth and income as compared 
with the majority of European and, indeed, 
developed Asian states as measured on the 
Gini scale (Wade 1990). However, it would 
seem highly plausible that low levels of regu- 
lation also contribute to this effect. It is in the 
nature of markets, if unregulated, to produce 
differentiation. As recent research has sug- 
gested (Adler, Petch, and Tweedie 1986; 
Carnoy 1993; Moore 1990), the adoption of 
school-choice policies in both the UK and the 
USA already shows signs of exacerbating the 
differences in quality and standards across 
schools. 

The essential: difference between the 
compulsory school-systems of the high- 
achieving countries as compared with the 
lower-achieving countries would appear to be 
that the former have both a culture and certain 
institutional mechanisms which encourage 
high aspirations and achievement amongst à 
wide majority of children, whereas the latter 
are successful only with their élites, whether 
they are the children with the higher abilities 
or those from the higher social groups. 
Whereas in all countries you will find some 
low-status schools and educationally margin- 
alized social groups, in the lower-achieving 
countries this is relatively more widespread. 
As every teacher in the USA and the UK 
knows, the gap between the schools in 
deprived inner-city areas and those in the 


prosperous suburbs and. rural areas can be 
immense. The argument here is that this is 
exacerbated by the liberal or ‘laissez-faire’ tra- 
ditions which have prevailed historically in 
these countries. Whilst the affluent schools, 
drawing on deep pools of cultural and social 
capital amongst their constituents, have pros- 
pered when left to their own devices, other 
less-advantaged | schools. have not. There 
seems as yet to be little in the policy armoury 
of the liberal states that can counter this effect. 

The irony is that itis these systems, which 
traditionally pride themselves on their con- 
cern for the individual student, which seem 
to leave so many without hope or self- 
confidence, whereas in some other systems, 
which are often characterized as less humanis- 
tic because of their more regimented and uni- 
form nature, fewer. students are so 
marginalized. Robinson and Taylor (1989) 
report on a survey of attitudes to self, school, 
and school-work by samples of English, 
Japanese, and French low-attainers. They 
found that ‘the depressed level of self-esteem 
is most pronounced for the English’, and 
comment, ‘The [English] system, which 
explicitly claims to be child-centred rather 
than curriculum-led, and which is concerned 
“to meet the needs of individual children” and 
to match the subject, level and methods to 
these needs, is in fact the system which shows 
the greatest gradient in general self-esteem 
and in commitment to school." 


Factors Affecting Attainment in Post- 
Compulsory Education and Training 


By the end of compulsory schooling some of 
our seven countries are already quite clearly 
differentiated in terms of average levels o 

attainment. However, it is during the post- 
compulsory phase of education and training 
(PCET) that the differences in qualification 
rates become most apparent. This is because 
PCET is the most critical phase as regards 
qualification attainment. The 15-to-20-years 
Phase of PCET is where most young people 
gain their terminal and highest qualification 
and itis where they transport this qualification 
to their differential positions in the labour 
market. Itis also the phase where the different 
levels of participation in different countries 
begin to impact on rates of qualification. 
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Although inall our seven countries the major- 
ity now stay on into PCET, it is a smaller pro- 
portion in the UK, for instance, than in the 
other six countries (Green and Steedman 
1993). What happens in the PCET phase 
should therefore be relatively important in 
explaining differential national rates of attain- 
ment. 

At first sight there would appear to be no 
obvious institutional characteristics common 
to the higher-attaining countries which are 
not shared by the lower-attaining countries. 
Institutional structures in PCET fall into 
three broad types. There are systems which 
are based primarily on the apprentice model, 
with a minority set of élite educational institu- 
tions running parallel. Germany offers the 
pre-eminent example of this (and is the only 
one in our sample) with its Dual System of 
apprentice training representing the domi- 
nant mode of PCET, and with the Gymnasien 
reserved for a minority (although a growing 
one). There are predominantly school-based 
systems with a variety of institutions offering 
different kinds of provision. France, Japan, 
and Singapore fall into this category: France 
with its general, technical, and vocational 
lycées; Japan with its general and vocational 
high schools; and Singapore with its academic 
junior colleges, vocational polytechnics, and 
technical training centres. England and Wales 
now have a predominantly school-based sys- 
tem, although the different institutions— 
school sixth forms and further education 
colleges—are not clearly differentiated in the 
curriculum which they offer. Each of these 
systems maintains a residual form of appren- 
tice training. Lastly, there are the predomi- 
nantly school-based systems in which one 
dominant type of institution offers compre- 
hensive provision. The USA with its high 
schools exemplifies one version of this, and 
Sweden with its comprehensive Gym- 
nasieskola another (OECD 1985). Whatever 
their institutional structures, each of these 
systems incorporates different tracks, some of 
which are academic and some vocational. The 
balance between the two varies by country. In 
the USA and Japan, general or academic edu- 
cation is dominant. In the other countries the 
majority of participants are on vocational 
courses, although in France, Germany, and 
Sweden these contain a large element of gen- 
eral education (OECD 1990). England and 
Wales, and Singapore, which adapts British 
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qualifications, are somewhat unusual in hav- 
ing relatively little general education in their 
vocational programmes. 

These different institutional models show 
no obvious correlations with national out- 
comes. Clearly, it is possible for systems 
which are predominantly employment-based, 
like Germany’s, to achieve high average out- 
comes, just as some school-based systems 
(Japan) can do. The highest-achieving sys- 
tems tend to place great stress on general edu- 
cation in all the tracks (except perhaps 
Singapore), but then so does the system in the 
USA, at least in quantitative terms, and this 
appears to perform less well. It is still, of 
course, true that the higher-achieving systems 
are mainly distinguished by having curricula 
largely specified by central or state govern- 
ment, whereas in the UK and the USA there 
is still no national curriculum for the post- 
compulsory phase. However, it is more diffi- 
cult to argue, for this phase, that the 
institutionalization of normative expectations 
is crucial for high average attainments, 
because education and training provision are 
here necessarily more specialized and differ- 
entiated, it being the stage where young peo- 
ple are beginning to make choices about 
careers. In PCET itis the labour market which 
begins to exercise the predominant influence 
on determining norms and expectations, and 
it is to this which we should now turn. 

The most obvious feature common to the 
higher-achieving systems (and not to the 
USA and the UK) is the high degree of artic- 
ulation between education and training sys- 
tems and labour markets. In each of the 
higher-achieving countries there are mecha- 
nisms which ensure that job entry and pay are 
tightly linked with qualifications held or edu- 
cational levels attained (in those countries 
without national qualifications). How these 
mechanisms function varies between coun- 
tries. France and Germany are both histori- 
cally highly credentialist societies, A large 
number of jobs in each country are reserved by 
law for those with particular qualifications. In 
Germany this extends beyond the normal 
range of professional occupations to craft 
work as well, since federal legislation forbids 
those without Dual System qualifications to 
employ others and provide services in areas 
such as plumbing, building maintenance, and 
so on (CEDEFOP 1987). Even where statu- 
tory regulations do not apply, in both coun- 


tries national sectoral agreements between 
employer organizations and unions determine 
entry requirements and pay levels for a wide 
range of jobs where these are explicitly linked 
to qualifications. 

In Japan, as in several other Asian coun- 
tries, the system works somewhat differently. 
Job attainment is governed not by qualifica- 
tions but by the networks of association which 
link educational institutions to firms. Access 
to high-status positions in prestigious firms is 
dependent, toa large extent, on gaining access 
by competitive exams to the best high schools 
and the best universities, and then on being 
recommended by them to the best firms. The 
prevalence of internal labour-markets in 
Japan, at least in the large firms, means that 
promotion depends less on qualifications than 
on seniority and job performance. The latter 
involves performing well in training and 
showing the ability to acquire new skills, all of 
which may be facilitated by earlier educational 
success. Singapore, with its large proportion 
of foreign multinationals, tends to have more 
occupational labour markets, as in Europe, 
and here too the labour market is becoming 
fiercely credentialist. 

Both Britain and the USA diverge 
markedly from the above patterns. Although 
there is a degree of credentialism and network 
influence operating in both countries, neither 
display the same degree of articulation 
between education and training and the 
labour market. Historically, both countries 
have been relatively less credentialist than 
continental Europe, having relatively more 
open labour markets, where employers often 
place greater stress on experience than quali- 
fications. Criteria for job entry and pay deter- 
mination are less pervasively regulated by 
government and national and sectoral agree- 
ments between unions and employer organi- 
zations. Qualifications clearly count in both 
countries, but there are other avenues open 
for building successful careers which are not 
so dependent on qualifications and formal 
schooling. Succeeding at school and acquiring 
qualifications figure highly for a proportion of 
young people in the UK and the USA, but a 
large proportion appears to give up aspiring 
for these things at a relatively early age. In 
France, Germany, and Japan there is also a 
marginal group who give up, but it would 
seem to be smaller. One reason for this may be 
that in these countries there is practically no 


secure employment available to those who do 
not graduate from high school or gain formal 
qualifications. In Britain and the USA, with 
their more open labour markets, there are 
more second chances for those without quali- 
fications (Wolf 1992). 

The close articulation between education 
and training attainment and the labour market 
in the higher-achieving countries is to a large 
extent the result of statist and corporatist 
influences which have historically played a 
greater role in continental European countries 
than in Britain and the USA (in Asia we may 
talk of statism but less of corporatism). These 
influences have also affected the supply of 
work-based training, whose relative preva- 
lence has also contributed to differences in 
national levels of qualification. In general 
terms, the higher-achieving countries, with 
their higher level of state or corporatist regu- 
lation, have tended to achieve higher levels of 
employer and individual investment in train- 
ing than countries like Britain which are less 
regulated and more prone to market failure in 
training (MSC 1985). The reasons for this 
have been exhaustively analyzed in a number 
of studies (Carnoy 1993; Finegold and Sos- 
kice 1988; Streeck 1989; and Marsden and 
Ryan 1995). 

Put simply, the argument is as follows. 
Society benefits economically from a well- 
trained population above and beyond the 
gains captured by individuals and their fami- 
lies. These social gains, or economic external- 
ities, accrue, as Carnoy writes, ‘through the 
lower costs of social and economic infrastruc- 
ture, a better social environment (higher pub- 
lic consumption), a more effective political 
System, and even, under certain organiza- 
tional arrangements, higher productivity’ 
(Carnoy 1993: 166). However, because many 
of the gains are ‘external’ to individuals, in 
unregulated market situations both employ- 
ers and individuals are likely to underinvestin 
training. Employers may make rational 
Choices not to train because they fear the loss 
of their investment due to the likelihood of 
other employers poaching the employees they 
have trained, or because they calculate they 
can make better profits in the short term by 
operating a low-cost, low-skill business 
Strategy (Finegold and Soskice 1988). Indi- 
viduals may also underinvest in training for a 
number of reasons. They may lack sufficient 
information and maturity to calculate the 
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long-term marginal benefits of training, or 
they may lack access to funds to invest in train- 
ing (Carnoy 1993; Streeck 1989). 

The higher-achieving countries in our 
sample have generally used some form of reg- 
ulation to overcome these problems of market 
failure. In France, Singapore, and Sweden 
training taxes are levied on employers to 
encourage them to train. This either takes the 
form of a payroll tax, which can be recouped 
by employers who demonstrate sufficient 
effort in training (France), or a punitive tax on 
firms employing people on low wages (Singa- 
pore). The latter provides an incentive for 
employers to pay higher wages and thus to 
train to recoup their costs through higher pro- 
ductivity (Ashton and Green 1996). In Ger- 
many training levies only apply in a few 
sectors, although there are small compulsory 
levies payable to the Chambers (Kammern) 
which play a major role in regulating the 
apprentice system. However, more impor- 
tantly, there are national sectoral agreements 
which keep apprentice wages low (thus reduc- 
ing employer-training costs) and which gov- 
ern pay at different levels. The latter prevents 
firms paying higher wages for the same job and 
thus being able to poach employees trained at 
another employer's expense (CEDEFOP 
1987; Marsden and Ryan 1995). Japan does 
not need to operate any of these forms of reg- 
ulation because its system of internal labour 
markets and lifelong employment in the larger 
companies ensures that firms are unlikely to 
lose their training investments through 
trained employees moving to other companies 
(Green 19954). In each of these countries the 
individual’s incentive to train is enhanced by 
the tight linkage between achievement in for- 
mal education and training, and access to jobs. 

The USA and the UK are exceptional in 
our group of countries since they neither have 
pervasive internal labour markets nor forms of 
regulation to stimulate training. This has 
allowed the perennial problem of employers 
free-riding by poaching trained employees 
rather than training themselves. In addition to 
this, both countries have traditions of short- 
termism in business decision-making. The 
nature of company ownership law and finan- 
cial markets in both countries tend to place 
great pressure on firms to deliver short-term 
profits and dividends to shareholders or face 
takeover (Hutton 1995). This has also 
increased the disincentives to train. The 
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result is that in both countries company train- 
ing tends to be widespread and systematic 
only in the larger companies. Individuals are 
likewise less inclined to invest in training 
where they know that the labour markets 
allow employment opportunities, at least in 
the short term, which do not involve personal 
costs of training. 


Conclusions 


Comparisons across a small range of countries 
clearly cannot provide any definitive answers 
regarding the causes of national differences in 
average levels of attainments. Even with a 
larger sample of countries and with adequate 
empirical measures of system characteristics, 
this would be difficult because of the sheer 
complexity of factors which affect outcomes. 
However, the comparisons made above do 
indicate certain factors which are common to 
a range of more successful countries and not 
shared by the less successful ones, and this 
may be at least suggestive of certain avenues 
for fruitful investigation. 

What emerges from the above is that there 
are certain very broad cultural characteristics 
which seem to underlie national education 
achievement, and that these can be seen to be 
manifested in a set of related institutional 
characteristics. Put at its most simple (and, 
arguably, simplistic) level, the high-achieving 
countries appear to havean ‘inclusive learning 
culture’ which is characterized by the high 
premium which society places on learning for 
all groups. High aspirations for the majority 
are reinforced by the way in which the educa- 
tion and training systems institutionalize 
norms and expectations for everyone, and not 
just the élites, and the way in which the labour 
markets reward those doing well in education 
and training. To achieve inclusive norms and 
opportunities, systems generally have to 
employ a number of devices which act tostan- 
dardize certain practices which would other- 
wise, in a unregulated market situation, 
become highly differentiated as a result of 
unequal market endowments. These typically 
involve, inter alia, the specification of fairly 
uniform institutional structures and stan- 
dardized funding systems; the use of national 
curricula and a degree of prescription in 
methods of assessment and teaching; and the 


existence of national systems of qualification 
(or some alternative means for recognizing 
attainment and allocating rewards which is 
transparent and predictable). In the PCET 
sector it also involves means of articulating 
education and training with the labour market 
which provide incentives for individuals and 
employers to train. 

Such structures and practices do not neces- 
sarily require all decisions to be madeat the cen- 
tral government level and nor, indeed, do they 
require that government alone make all the 
decisions. Germany has a federal system of 
education, which devolves power down to the 
local level, and acorporatist system of training 
and labour-market control which gives the 
social partners substantial control. Japan 
allows semi-private bodies substantial roles in 
its education system. However, it does seem to 
require a high degree of state ‘regulation’, 
where government acts in a concerted fashion 
at different levels to define and operationalize 
the system, including defining and enabling 
the roles of the different social partners within 
it. Although not invariably ‘centralized’, the 
most effective systems do indeed all appear to 
shows signs of ‘tight regulation’ in the critical 
areas, with high levels of policy coherence, 
institutional systematization, and close artic- 
ulation between levels of the education and 
training system and between this system and 
the labour market. Such systems are clearly 
not ‘market’ systems or even ‘quasi-market’ 
systems. 

Coherent structures and ‘concerted’ social 
action in education and training has been 
achieved in recent years in a number of coun- 
tries with quite different cultural traditions 
and political systems. However, their state 
forms, broadly speaking, seem to fall into two 
types. There are the *corporatist" continental 
European states, like France, Germany, an 
Sweden, which have combined high levels of 
state regulation and intervention (at different 
levels) with encompassing institutional 
structures for integrating social partners in 
decision-making. And there are the more 
purely ‘statist’ countries in developed Asia, 
which have a relatively low density of corpo- 
rate organization in ‘civil society’ and where 
the only ‘partner’ of big government is ‘Big 
Business’. Each state form can be associated 
with certain common institutional character- 
istics as regards education, although there are, 
of course, also myriad differences resulting 


from different national cultures and histories. 
Both types of state seem capable of generating 
high-achieving educational systems in ways 
that the ‘neo-liberal’ states, like the UK and 
the USA, are not. 

Any explanation of why these states are as 
they are, and why they are associated with cer- 
tain educational outcomes, would require a 
historical analysis of state formation which is 
well beyond the scope of this article. How- 
ever, it is worth noting, in conclusion, that 
there isa strong historical connection between 
the emergence of particular state forms and 
the emergence of particular kinds of national 
education system. National education sys- 
tems were the historical product of the process 
of state formation, and, arguably, it is in 
nation-building that organized public educa- 
tion found its first and main purpose and 
rationale. Education systems have tended to 
develop fastest in countries undergoing inten- 
sive or accelerated processes of state forma- 
tion, usually prompted by external military 
threats (as in early nineteenth-century Prus- 
sia and late nineteenth-century Japan), or by 
the need to reconstruct after revolution (as in 
eighteenth-century France and the USA) or 
war devastation (Germany and Japan after the 
Second World War). Countries undergoing 
these concerted and accelerated processes of 
nation-building have usually employed the 
full machinery of the state to develop both 
their economies and their education systems. 
They have also tended to cultivate a ‘learning 
culture’, in which educational aspiration is 
closely linked with broader notions of nation- 
building and citizen-formation (Green 1990). 

At various periods in each of the high- 
achieving countries here such historical con- 
ditions appear to have driven educational 
development, creating both the cultural and 
institutional conditions for rapid educational 
development. We can see this process in Sin- 
gapore now, In the other high-achieving 
countries, it exists as a historical sediment, 
visible in the cultural norms and institutional 
practices of the "learning society". 


Notes 


1. Current research conducted by Hilary Steed- 
man and Andy Green for the UK Department 
for Education and Training project: ‘Interna- 
tional Comparisons of Skills Supply and 
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Demand’, To be published by the Centre for 
Economic Performance, London School of 
Economics. 

2. The education system in Scotland is consider- 
ably different from that in England and Wales 
and is not discussed here. 
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Marketization, the State, and the 
Re-Formation of the Teaching Profession 


Introduction 


A great deal of recent policy discourse about 
education blames teachers for poor educa- 
tional standards. Education reforms in coun- 
tries as different as England and Nicaragua 
have limited the autonomy of teachers and 
curbed the power of teacher trade unions. 
Even in other countries, such as the USA, 
where the rhetoric of reform has put more 
emphasis on the empowerment of teachers, 
there has been an attempt to make teachers 
less the servants of local bureaucracies and 
more responsive to the demands of their 
clients. This paper considers how far such 
developments represent the transitory poli- 
cies of particular New Right governments and 
how far a more fundamental repositioning of 
education in relation to the state and civil soci- 
ety. It begins by discussing the significance of 
recent education reforms and the extent to 
which they can be considered a post-modern 
phenomenon; goes on to suggest that, while 
there has been no clearly discernible post- 
modern ‘break’, the marketization of educa- 
tion has involved changes in the relationship 
between the state and civil society; and then 
Teviews some evidence about the effects of 
recent reforms on the teaching profession and 
considers how far it is useful to characterize 
teachers as operating in a post-modern age. 
The final section considers whether there are 
viable alternatives to state control or market 
accountability for the future regulation of the 
teaching profession, 


Education Reform: A Post-Modern 
Phenomenon? 


In recent years, there has been a discernible 
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trend in many parts of the world to restructure 
and deregulate state education. Central to 
these initiatives have been moves to disem- 
power centralized educational bureaucracies 
and create in their place devolved systems of 
schooling, entailing significant degrees of 
institutional autonomy and a variety of forms 
of school-based management and administra- 
tion. In many cases, these changes have been 
linked to an increased emphasis on parental 
choice and on competition between diversi- 
fied and specialized forms of provision, 
thereby creating ‘quasi-markets’ in educa- 
tional services (Le Grand and Bartlett 1993)." 

Although such policies have received par- 
ticular encouragement from New Right gov- 
ernments in Britain and the USA in the 1980s, 
and have subsequently been fostered by the 
IMF and the World Bank in Latin America 
and Eastern Europe (Arnove 1996), the polit- 
ical rhetoric of parties of the left has also begun 


to place increasing emphasis on diversity and 


choice in education. Even though these direc- 
tions in education policy have not penetrated 
all countries (Green 1994), and they have been 
mediated differently by the traditions of dif- 
ferent nation states and different political par- 
ties, the similarity between the broad trends in 
many parts of the world suggests that educa- 
tion policy may be witnessing something 
more significant than the passing political 
fashion that has come—in Britain and 
beyond—to be termed "Thatcherism'. 

It is therefore sometimes suggested that 
these shifts in the ways in which education is 
organized reflect broader changes in the 
nature of advanced industrial societies, char- 
acterized by some commentators as post- 
Fordism and by others as post-modernity.’ 
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Thus, some observers suggest that the 
reforms can be understood in terms of the 
transportation of changing modes of regula- 
tion from the sphere of production into other 
arenas, such as schooling and welfare services. 
They point to a correspondence between the 
establishment of differentiated markets in 
welfare, and a shift in the economy away from 
Fordism towards a post-Fordist mode of 
accumulation which ‘places a lower value on 
mass individual and collective consumption 
and creates pressures fora more differentiated 
production and distribution of health, educa- 
tion, transport and housing’ (Jessop et al. 
1987). Ball (1990), for example, has claimed to 
see in new forms of schooling a move away 
from the *Fordist school towards a *post- 
Fordist" one—the educational equivalent of 
flexible specialization driven by the impera- 
tives of differentiated consumption replacing 
the old assembly-line world of mass produc- 
tion. These ‘post-Fordist schools’ are 
designed ‘not "E to produce the post- 
Fordist, multi-skilled, innovative worker but 
to behave in post-Fordist ways themselves; 
moving away from mass production and mass 
markets to niche markets and “flexible spe- 
cialization" . . .a post-Fordist mind-set is thus 
having implications in schools for manage- 
ment styles, curriculum, pedagogy, and 
assessment’ (Kenway 1993), 

However, Kenway herself regards the 
rapid rise of the market form in education as 
something much more significant than post- 
Fordism; she therefore terms it a *post- 
modern’ phenomenon (Kenway 1993). In her 
own pessimistic version of postmodernity, 
‘transnational corporations and their myriad. 
subsidiaries . . . shape and reshape our indi- 
vidual and collective identities as we plug 
in. . . to their cultural and economic commu. 
nications networks’ (Kenway 1993). Her 
picture is one in which notions of ‘difference’, 
far from being eradicated by the ‘globalization 
of culture’, are assembled, displayed, cele- 
brated, commodified, and exploited (Robins 
1991). Such trends can be detected in the cur- 
rent emphasis on both tradition and diversity 
in education policy. 

In other accounts the rhetoric of ‘new 
times’ seems to offer more positive images of 
choice and diversity, reflecting the needs of 
communities and interest groups broughtinto 
prominence as a result of complex contempo- 
rary patterns of political, economic, and cul- 


tural differentiation, which intersect the tra- 
ditional class divisions upon which common 
systems of mass education were predicated. 
From this perspective, it is possible to con- 
trast post-modernity to the oppressive unifor- 
mity of much modernist thinking—as ‘a form 
of liberation, in which the fragmentation and 
plurality of cultures and social groups allowa 
hundred flowers to bloom’ (Thompson 1992). 
Some feminists, for example, have seen 
attractions in the shift towards the pluralist 
models of society and culture associated with 
post-modernism (Flax 1987). The possibili- 
ties for community-based rather than bureau- 
cratically controlled welfare are also viewed 
positively by some minority ethnic groups, 
and many of the advocates of quasi-market 
systems of public education regard them as 
particularly beneficial for the urban poor 
(Moe 1994; Pollard 1995). 

Part of the appeal of the recent education 
reforms thus lies in their declared intention to 
encourage the growth of different types of 
school, responsive to the needs of particular 
communities and interest groups. They also 
link to concepts of multiple identities and rad- 
ical pluralism, and can thus seem more attrac- 
tive than unidimensional notions € 
comprehensive schooling and, indeed, of citi- 
zenship. Some aspects of the rhetoric of the 
new policies thus seem to connect to the aspi- 
rations of groups who haye found little to 
identify with in the ‘grand narratives’ associ- 
ated with class-based politics. In this sense, 
the reforms might be viewed as a rejection of 
all totalizing narratives and their replacement 
by ‘a set of cultural projects united [only] bya 
self-proclaimed commitment to heterogene- 
ity, fragmentation and difference’ (Boyneand 
Rattansi 1990). In other words, support for 
schools run on a variety of principles reflect a 
broader shift from the assumptions of moder- 
nity to those of postmodernity. à 

However, there are various problems with 
these ‘new times’ theses, They are not only 
‘notoriously vague’ (Hickox 1995) but also 
tend to exaggerate the extent to which we have 
moved to a new regime of accumulation. 
Moreover, in the field of education, it is cer- 
tainly difficult to establish a sharp distinction 
between mass and marketized systems. For 
example, the so-called ‘common school’ in the 
USA or the ‘comprehensive system’ in Britain 
were never as homogeneous as many com- 
mentators claim. Nor have there been decisive 
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changes in the prevailing character of schools 
as institutions. In so far as recent changes in 
management practices represent an ‘adjust- 
ment to the problems of Fordism’ rather than 
signifying an entirely new direction, neo- 
Fordism may bea more appropriate term than 
post-Fordism (Allen 1992). 

Although the changes may thus not be as 
momentous as Kenway and others suggest, 
her pessimistic analysis of what changes have 
taken place has rather more credibility than 
would an optimistic one. There does seem to 
have been an intensification of social differ- 
ences, together with their celebration ina new 
rhetoric of legitimation. However, as the new 
discourse of choice, specialization, and diver- 
sity replaces the previous one of common and 
comprehensive schooling, there is a growing 
body of empirical evidence that, rather than 
benefiting the disadvantaged, the emphasis on 
parental choice and school autonomy is fur- 
ther disadvantaging those least able to com- 
pete in the market (Smith and Noble 1995; 
Gewirtz et al. 1995: Lauder et al. 1995). At the 
same time, it is increasing the differences 
between popular and less popular schools ona 
linear scale, reinforcing a vertical hierarchy of 
schooling types rather than producing the 
promised horizontal diversity (Whitty 1994). 
For most members of disadvantaged groups, 
as opposed to the few individuals who escape 
from schools at the bottom of the status hier- 
archy, the new arrangements seem to be just a 
more sophisticated way of reproducing tradi- 
tional distinctions between different types 
shoal and between the people who atten 
them. 


To regard the current espousal of hetero- + with devolve 
"in the marketplace—a system of market 


geneity, pluralism, and local narratives as 
indicative ofa new social order may be to mis- 
take phenomenal forms for structural rela- 
tions. Marxist critics of theories of 
postmodernism and postmodernity, such as 
Callinicos (1989), who reassert the primacy of 
the class struggle, certainly take this view. 
Even Harvey, who does recognize significant 
changes, suggests that postmodernist cultural 
formsand more flexible modes of capitalaccu- 
mulation may be shifts in surface appearance, 
rather than signs of the emergence of some 
entirely new post-capitalist or even post- 
industrial society (Harvey 1989). At most, 
current reforms would seem to relate to a ver- 
Sion of post-modernity (PM1) that empha- 
Sizes ‘distinction’ and ‘hierarchy’ within a 


fragmented social order, rather than one 
(PM2) that positively celebrates ‘difference’ 
and ‘heterogeneity’ (Lash 1990). Thus, 
Be new forms of accumulation, together 
with some limited changes in patterns of social 
and cultural differentiation, the continuities 
seem as striking as the discontinuities. 


The State and Civil Society 


Nevertheless, new arrangements for manag- 
ing education and other public services can be 
seen as new ways of resolving the problems of 
accumulation and legitimation facing the 
state, ina situation where the traditional Key- 
nesian ‘welfare state’ isno longer deemed to be 
able to function effectively (Dale 1989). But 
even if current policies are new ways of deal- 
ing with old problems, there clearly have been 
changes in the state’s mode of regulation. City 
Technology Colleges (CTCs), grant- 
maintained schools, and LEA schools with 
open enrolment and local management in 
England—and equivalent quasi-autonomous 
institutions in other parts of the world—are 
now operating alongside, and increasingly in 
place of, collective provision by elected bodies 
with a mandate to cater for the needs of the 
whole population. Similar reforms have been 
introduced into the health and housing fields. 
With the progressive removal of tiers of 
democratically elected government or admin- 
istration between the central state and indi- 
vidual institutions, conventional political and 
bureaucratic control by public bodies is 
replaced Ursi enigpomous institutions 
budgets competing for clients 


accountability sometimes assisted by a series 
of di appointed agencies, trusts, and 
regulators. Such quasi-autonomous institu- 


tions, state-funded but with considerable pri- 
vate and voluntary involvement in their 
operation, appear to make education less of a 
political issue. The political rhetoric accom- 
panying the educational reforms in Britain 
inly sought to suggest that education had 
been taken out of politics as normally under- 
stood (Riddell 1992). For Chubb and Moe 
(1990) in the USA, the removal of schools 
from the local political arena is a sine qua non of 
their success. 
So, although the extent of any underlying 
social changes can easily be exaggerated by 
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various ‘post-ist’ forms of analysis, both the 
discourse and the contexts of political strug- 
gles in and around education have been signif- 
icantly altered by recent reforms. Not only 
have changes in the nature of the state influ- 
enced the reforms in education, but the 
reforms in education are themselves begin- 
ning to change the way we think about the role 
of the state and what we expect of it. 
(1990) has pointed to the way in which educa- 
tion had not only been an important part of 
state activity in modern societies, but also 
played a significant role in the process of state 
formation itself in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The current changes in edu- 
cation policy may similarly be linked to a 
redefinition of the nature of the state and a 
reworking of the relations between state and 
civil society. 

The new education policies foster the idea 
that responsibility for welfare, beyond the 
minimum required for public safety, is to be 
defined as a matter for individuals and fami- 
lies. As a result, not only is the scope of the 
state semi but civil society becomes 
increasingly defined in market terms. 
Although one of the many origins of the con- 
cept of civil society was the attempt by late 
cere tary liberal economists to pro- 
tect an autonomous economic sphere from the 
growing administrative power of the state 
(Foucault 1988), political radicals used it as a 
context for democratic debate and the foster- 
ing of active citizenship. However, Meehan 
(1995) suggests that, by the mid-twentieth 
century in Britain and some other countries, 
the establishment of political democracy anda 


concern that ‘private interests might over- 


whelm the public good’ led to a view in many 
countries that state bureaucratic regulation 
itself might serve as ‘a tool to improve the 
collective life of society’. This reliance on the 
state led to a decline in the autonomy and 
vitality of civil society. McKenzie (1993) 
argues that, as a result, education has increas- 
ingly been excluded from the public sphere. 
As many of the responsibilities adopted by 
the state during the postwar period begin tobe 
devolved to an increasingly marketized version 
of civil society, consumer rights prevail over 
citizen rights. Some aspects of education have 
been ‘privatized’ not so much in the strictly 
economic sense as in that of transferring them 
to the private sphere; others have become a 
matter of state mandate rather than local 


democratic debate. This can be seen as part of 
that broader project to create a free economy 
and a strong state (Gamble 1988) which, as far 
as democratic citizenship is concerned, seems 
to produce the worst of both worlds—reduc- 
ing the opportunities for democratic debate 
and collective action about education within 
both the state and civil society. 

Meanwhile, in many countries certain 
aspects of state intervention have been main- 
tained, indeed strengthened. Recent educa- 
tion reforms in England, notably the National 
Curriculum, are themselves actually as much 
to do with transferring power from the local to 
the central state as with giving autonomy to 
the schools. While some of the extreme neo- 
liberals of the New Right would have liked to 
see the curriculum itself left to the market, the 
government seems to have been more per- 
suaded on this score by the argument of neo- 
conservative pressure groups such as the 
Hillgate Group. This group argued that, even 
if market forces should ultimately be seen as 
the most desirable way of determining a 
school’s curriculum, central-government 
imposition of a National Curriculum on all 
state schools was a necessary interim strategy 
to undermine the vested interests of a *liberal 
educational establishment" which threatened 
educational standards and traditional values. 
McKenzie (1993) claims that ‘British govern- 
ments have actually increased their claims to 
knowledge and authority over the education 
system whilst promoting a theoretical and 

perficial movement towards consumer sov- 
ereignty’. This is also the case, though to dif- 
fering degrees, elsewhere (Harris 1993; 


` Arnove 1996). 


In terms of educational decision-making, 
the example of the National Curriculum sug- 
gests that the contemporary state has not 
merely devolved responsibility to a remarke- 
tized civil society. In the British case, it may 
have abdicated some responsibility for ensur- 
ing social justice by deregulating major 
aspects of education, but in increasing a lim- 
ited number of state powers it has actually 
strengthened its capacity to foster particular 
OUR while appearing to stand outside the 

e. 


The Teaching Profession Re-Formed 


To what extent, then, have these develop- 
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ments impacted upon the position of teach- 
ers? Are teachers, as Hargreaves (1994) sug- 
gests, caught in struggle between the forces of 
modernity and post-modernity in which the 
latter are winning out? And, even if we are 
sceptical about his postmodern thesis, is he 
right in suggesting that, despite the pressures 
currently being experienced by teachers in 
Canada and elsewhere, there is potentially 
much that could be positive in recent develop- 
ments? 

Le Grand (1996) suggests that in England, 
during the so-called ‘golden age of teacher 
control’ from 1944 to the mid-1970s (Lowe 
1993), parents of children in state schools 
were expected to trust the professionals and 
accept that teachers knew what was best for 
their children. This usually involved accept- 
ing a degree of uniformity in the system. He 
goes on to argue that the assumptions under- 
lying what he calls the *democratic socialist 
welfare state' have now been questioned, and 
that ‘the notion that, for the sake of the collec- 
tivity, everyone would passively accept stan- 
dardized, relatively low levels of services was 
challenged by studies showing that in key 
areas of welfare the middle classes extracted at 
least as much if not more than the poor in 
terms of both the quantity and quality of ser- 
vice’. The belief that professionals are con- 
cerned only with the welfare of their clients 
has increasingly been challenged, with Pub- 
lic-Choice theorists arguing that the behav- 
iour of public servants and professionals could 
be better understood if they were assumed to 
be largely self-interested (Glennerster 1995; 
Lowe 1993). 

The teachers of the ‘swollen state’ of post- 
war social democracy are thus now regarded as 
ill-adapted to be either agents of the narrowed 
State or entrepreneurial service-providers in a 
marketized civil society. In the light of this 
and the broader changes outlined above, there 
has now been something ofa move away from 
the notion that the teaching profession should 

avea professional mandate to act on behalf of 
the state in the best interests of its citizens, to 
a view that teachers (and, indeed, other pro- 
fessions) need to be subjected to the rigours of 

market and/or greater control and sur- 
veillance on the part of the re-formed state. As 
with the Hillgate Group’s view of the pur- 
Poses of the National Curriculum, the latter 
approach may be transitional, in that it is 
Partly concerned with the reconstitution of 


teacher subjectivities to accord more closely 
with the demands of education in a society 
where the prevailing mode of regulation is 
changing. Even in countries like Britain and 
the USA, where professions have tradition- 
ally enjoyed considerable autonomy from the 
central state, there have been similar attempts 
to increase surveillance and supervision in 
earlier periods of transition and social 
upheaval (Popkewitz 1994). 

In the current context, control strategies 
have taken a variety of forms. In many coun- 
tries the power of the teaching unions has been 
challenged, both through the dismantling of 
former ‘corporatist’ styles of education deci- 
sion-making and through the decentralization 
of education systems. In England, the reforms 
have been accompanied by swingeing attacks 
on the integrity of the teaching profession in 
general and the teachers’ unions in particular. 
The unions’ traditional involvement in pol- 
icy-making, and even in negotiating teachers’ 
pay, was systematically undermined by the 
Thatcher government during the 1980s, so 
that even some of the less militant unions 
expressed strong reservations about the gov- 
ernment’s reforms. 

Nevertheless, research carried out by Sin- 
clair et al. (1993) suggests that the atomization 
associated with school self-management has 
not yet entirely succeeded in breaking down 
the traditional power of teacher unions within 
the state education system. Many of the dis- 
trict-wide networks are still in place, and legal 
confusion about who is technically the 
employer in LEA schools operating under 
local management means that there are a num- 
ber of issues which remain to be tested in the 
courts. However, in some grant-maintained 
schools and CTCs, where the legal issues are 
more clear-cut, unions are being forced to 
strengthen their plant bargaining capacity or 
are being marginalized by management. Only 
one grant-maintained school has so far derec- 
ognized teacher unions and withdrawn from 
national pay agreements, but some CTCs, 
which operate outside both national and local 
agreements, have established in-house staff 
associations within individual schools, or 
offered the less militant unions ‘no-strike’ 
agreements in return for recognition. 

More generally, the notion that teachers are 
part of an ‘education establishment’, repre- 
senting producer interests against those of the 
newly empowered consumer, has led to a 
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questioning of both the altruism and the neu- 
trality of teachers. Strategies for challenging 
the supposed self-interest of the profession 
are particularly evident in attempts to reform 
initial teacher education, especially in Eng- 
land. One strategy favoured by the neo- 
liberals is deregulation of the profession, to 
allow schools to go into the market, recruit 
graduates (or even non-graduates) without 
professional training, and prepare them onan 
apprenticeship basis in school. This also has 
some appeal to neo-conservative critics who 
have detected collectivist (and even Marxist) 
ideological bias among teacher educators in 
higher education.’ Thus, a recurring theme in 
the pamphlets of New Right pressure groups 
is the need to challenge the liberal educational 
establishment, which is seen to have been 
behind the ‘progressive collapse’ of the Eng- 
lish educational system. This educational 
establishment is seen as prey to ideology and 
self-interest and no longer in touch with the 
public. It is therefore ‘time to set aside . . . the 
professional educators and the majority of 
organised teacher unions . . . [who] are pri- 
marily responsible for the present state of 
Britain’s schools’ (Hillgate Group 1987). 
Neo-conservative concerns with ‘enemies 
within’, possibly combined with vocationalist 
concerns with international competitiveness 
(Hickox 1995), have meant that the British 
government has not pursued a policy of total 
deregulation. Instead, it has introduced a 
common list of competences to be required of 
beginning teachers, regardless of the nature of 
the route by which they have achieved them. 
This has given rise to the suspicion that the 
government wants to ‘deprofessionalize’ 
teaching by ensuring that, wherever they are 
trained, teachers focus on the development of 
craft skills rather than professional under- 
standing. Just as basing training in particular 
schools can limit the development of broader 
perspectives on education, so might specify- 
ing particular competences encourage 
restricted rather than extended notions of 
professionalism and professionality (Hoyle 
1974).* It is also sometimes suggested that 
competence-based teacher education is 
undermining the dominant discourse of lib- 
eral humanism within the teaching profession 
and replacing it with one of technical rational- 
ity (Jones and Moore 1993). Neither, though, 
involves the abandonment of notions of ration- 
ality associated with the Enlightenment pro- 


ject, which might be expected if these changes 
represented an abandonment of the dominant 
assumptions of modernity. 

Similar trends have been detected within 
schools. In New Zealand, Sullivan (1993) has 
suggested that lack of consultation with teach- 
ers over the reforms is in danger of creating a 
low-trust, hierarchical system rather than a 
high-trust, collegial one. In England, Grace 
(1995) posits a shift from a social democratic 
toa market phase of school leadership, which 
Gewirtz and Ball (1996) suggest is similar to 
the broader erosion of ‘bureau-professional’ 
regimes of institutional regulation in favour of 
*new managerial' ones (Clarke and Newman 
1992). Gewirtz and Ball themselves outline 
two ‘ideal-type discourses of school head- 
ship’, which they term ‘welfarism’ and ‘new 
managerialism’. Welfarism denotes ‘a pri- 
mary ideological commitment to the material 
and emotional well-being of individuals and 
to the creation of a better and fairer society’, 
though Fabian and Radical Welfarists differ 
about what this might involve. New Manage- 
rialism, on the other hand, is ‘untainted’ by 
the dominant welfarist values of the postwar 
era; the New Management discourse is essen- 
tially technicist in character, and good man- 
agement involves ‘the smooth and efficient 
implementation of aims set elsewhere within 
constraints also set elsewhere’. Although the 
real cases they discuss introduce ‘some messi- 
ness into the neat polarization of these pristine 
binaries’, they believe that they have identi- 
fieda discursive shiftof some significance. But 
here again, as Blackmore (1995: 45) points 
out, the self-managing school retains ‘strong 
modernist tendencies for a top-down, execu- 
tive mode of decision-making . . . [alongside 
its] “weaker” post-modern claims to decen- 
tralise and encourage diversity, community 
ownership, local discretion, professiona 
autonomy and flexible decision-making 
And, although particular management strate- 
gies, such as flattened hierarchies and TQM, 
are entering some fields of education, they are 
used in a context which is more neo-Fordist 
than post-F ordist in character, 


Teachers’ Professional Lives 


Nevertheless, those changes that are taking 
place in the nature of educational governance 
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and in management practices in schools 
clearly impact upon the character of teachers" 
professional lives. To date, empirical evi- 
dence from various countries provides more 
support for Hargreaves' assertion that the 
reforms are leading to an intensification of 
teachers’ work than for his claim that they 
have potential for developing more rewarding 
forms of teacher culture (Hargreaves 1994). A 
survey conducted. by Campbell and Neill 
(1994) on the effects of the National Curricu- 
lum on primary school teachers in England 
and Wales concluded that there had been no 
overall improvement in standards but that 
teachers had been driven to burnout. They 
found that a 54-hour week was now the norm 
for teachers of children aged 4 to 7, with one in 
ten working more than 60 hours, and respon- 
dents talked of tiredness, irritability, and 
depression, of sleeping badly, increased 
drinking, occasional crying in the staffroom, 
and a sense of guilt that they were neglecting 
their own families. 

Studies in New Zealand (Bridges 1992; 
Wylie 1994; Livingstone 1994), where the 
National Curriculum loading is a less signifi- 
cant factor but school self-management has 
gone further, have produced similar figures. 
New Zealand teachers have reported high lev- 
els of stress, declining job satisfaction, and a 
desire to leave the profession, even where they 
felt the reforms had brought some benefits. In 
another study of those schools with the great- 
est degree of autonomy, although principals 
still saw themselves as curriculum leaders, 
teachers stressed ‘the current role as being 
more of a business manager’ (Hawk and Hill 
1994: 97), 

Some of the small-scale ethnographic 
evidence from Britain and New Zealand 
chronicles in more detail the effects of the 
intensification of teachers’ work and its conse- 
quences for industrial relations in schools. In 
England, Bowe etal. (1992) point to real prob- 
lems with both self-management and the 
National Curriculum as they are working out 
on the ground in secondary schools, and see 
them as contributing to a growing gulf 
between senior managers and teachers, and a 
clash between managerial and educational 
values. Laughlin etal. (1993), however, report 
evidence from other schools that the demands 
of LMS were (initially atany rate) absorbed by 
à core ‘coping group’ of senior managers 
whose efforts were able to leave the core edu- 


cational values of the school relatively 
unscathed. 

While headteachers themselves often 
claim that local management has increased 
the involvement of teaching staff in decision- 
making, a study of the effects of self- 
management on industrial relations in schools 
by Sinclair et a/. (1993) suggests that the very 
logic of the reforms is that ‘headteachers are 
no longer partners in the process of educating 
pupils—they become allocators of resources 
within the school, managers who are driven to 
ensure that the activities of employees are 
appropriate to the needs of the business, and 
givers of rewards to those whose contribution 
to the business is most highly regarded’. 

When schools were managed from a more 
distant bureaucracy, there was often a sense of 
headteacher and teachers being the profes- 
sionals fighting a common cause against the 
distant bureaucracy. With self-management, 
there has sometimes been a much sharper 
sense that the school governors and the senior 
management team are ‘management’ and 
teaching and other staff the ‘workers’. Halpin 
et al. (1993) suggest that, in the case of grant- 
maintained schools, the very process of run- 
ning a self-managing unit can result in an 
increase in the distance of headteachers from 
classroom teachers, although in some cases 
headteachers themselves are coming under 
pressure from governing bodies acting like 
Boards of Directors. 

Classroom teachers face a number of new 
pressures—increased workloads, attempts to 
use them more flexibly to counter the effects 
of budget restrictions, performance-related 
pay, and the substitution of full-time, perma- 
nent, qualified, and experienced staff by 
part-time, temporary, less-qualified and less- 
experienced (and therefore less-expensive) 
alternatives. Women teachers, traditionally 
concentrated in the lower ranks of the teach- 
ing workforce, are particularly vulnerable to 
exploitation in these circumstances. A recent 
report by the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research confirms that many of these 
trends have accelerated since the introduction 
of local management (Maychell 1994). This, 
ofcourse, has potential implications for teach- 
ers’ conditions of service and poses new chal- 
lenges for the teacher unions. 

There have been suggestions, for example 
by Kerchner and Mitchell (1988) in the 
USA and Barber (1992) in the UK, that the 
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teaching unions need to develop a new mode 
of operation, sometimes termed *third gener- 
ation’ or ‘professional’ unionism, in which 
they negotiate educational as well as industrial 
issues and potentially become partners with 
management in educational decision-making 
to serve the best interests of learners. Self- 
management has been seen to pose a threat to 
traditional styles of trade unionism, but to 
provide real opportunities for this new-style 
version. It could also be a way of giving class- 
room teachers a voice in management without 
diverting them from their primary role. 

Barber, Rowe, and Whitty (1995) mounted 
a small research project, with funding from a 
national teachers’ union, to see how far union 
representatives in England were actually 
involved in school-based decision making 
on the ground. Only about 15 per cent of 
school union representatives had ever been 
consulted about the budget, the curriculum, 
or the school development plan. Subsequent 
fieldwork suggested that even these figures 
exaggerated the extent of genuine consulta- 
tion, let alone formal involvement of unions in 
school management. We found little evidence 
of union representatives participating in 
issues other than those associated with ‘sec- 
ond generational unionism’, that is, giving 
advice to members, negotiating with manage- 
ment over grievances, and campaigning on 
issues related to pay and conditions of work. 
Many felt that there wasa fine line to be drawn 
between third-generation trade unionism and 
the sort of collaboration that makes it difficult 
for unions to bargain for their members’ inter- 
ests. Flexibility and claims of enhanced pro- 
fessionalism could sometimes become a cover 
for exploitation of teachers and worsening 
conditions of service. 

The rhetoric of reform in the USA has 
often made far more reference to school-based 
shared decision-making (SBDM) as a way of 
enhancing teacher professionalism than has 
hitherto been the case in England. Yet, 
although much of the rhetoric of the Ameri. 
can reform movement has emphasized the 
importance of empowering teachers, this has 
often not come about in practice. Wohlstetter 
et al. (1994) have suggested that site- 
based management will only have positive 
effects if it is implemented in accordance with 
What, drawing upon the literature of private- 
Sector management, they term the *high- 
involvement model’. This requires teacher 


involvement in decision-making, good infor- 
mation, knowledge and skills, and power and 
rewards. 3 

However, even the more participatory 
forms of teacher involvement in decision- 
making can have unintended consequences. 
In Minnesota charter schools, for example, *as 
much as teachers appreciated being board 
members and making administrative deci- 
sions, wearing two hats required a great deal of 
timeand effort" from which they would even- 
tually require some relief (Urahn and Stewart 
1994: 51). Even in this context, it may there- 
fore be important to take seriously the politi- 
cal insights of those teachers who resist 
attempts to engage them in management 
without addressing the broader meaning and 
consequences of the reforms (Gitlin and Mar- 
gonis 1995). 


Citizenship Rights in Education 


If, as much of the initial research evidence 
suggests (Whitty 1997), recent reforms are 
encouraging advantaged schools and advan- 
taged families to maximize their advantage, 
then it is particularly important that there is 
an arena in which such broader issues can be 
considered not only by teachers but by other 
stakeholders in public education. As Henig 
(1994: 222) says of the USA, ‘the sad irony of 
the current education-reform movement is 
that, through over-identification with school- 
choice proposals rooted in market-based 
ideas, the healthy impulse to consider radical 
reforms to address social problems may be 
channeled into initiatives that further erode 
the potential for collective deliberation and 
collective response’, 

Yet, if social relations are increasingly 
accommodated in the notion of the strong 
state and the free economy, then neither the 
state nor civil society will be the context of 
active democratic citizenship through which 
such broader issues can be addressed and 
social justice pursued. The reassertion of citi- 
zenship rights in education would seem to 
require the development of a new public 
sphere between the state and a marketized civil 
society, in which new forms of collective asso- 
ciation can be developed. However, given 
what has been dismantled by New Right gov- 
ernments, creating a new public sphere in 
which educational matters can even be 
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debated—let alone determined—poses con- 
siderable challenges. Foucault points out that 
what he called new forms of association, such 
as trade unions and political parties, arose in 
the nineteenth century as a counterbalance to 
the prerogative of the state, and that they 
acted as the seedbed of new ideas (Foucault 
1988). We need to consider what might be the 
modern versions of these collectivist forms of 
association to counterbalance not only the 
prerogative of the state, but also that of the 
market. 

Part of the challenge must be to move away 
from atomized decision-making to 
reassertion of collective responsibility, with- 
out recreating the very bureaucratic systems 
whose shortcomings have helped to legitimate 
the current tendency to treat education as a 
private good rather than a public responsibil- 
ity. We need toask how can we use the positive 
aspects of choice and autonomy to facilitate 
community empowerment rather than exac- 
erbating social differentiation. In England, 
the increasingly centrist Labour Party seems 
to have adopted many rightist policies, while 
the Left has done little yet to develop a con- 
cept of public education which looks signifi- 
cantly different from the state education so 
often criticized in the past for its role in repro- 
ducing and legitimating social inequalities 
(Young and Whitty 1977). And even if the 
social democratic era looks better in retro- 
spect, and in comparison with current poli- 
cies, than it did at the time, that does not 
remove the need torethink what might be pro- 
gressive policies for the next century. This is 
particularly important if, as Dale (1994) 
implies, neo-Keynesianism is not even on the 
agenda. 

If new approaches are to be granted more 
legitimacy than previousones, what new insti- 
tutions might help to foster them—initially 
Within a new public sphere in which ideas can 
be debated, but potentially as new forms of 
democratic governance themselves? Clearly, 
such institutions could take various forms and 
they will certainly need to take different forms 
in different societies. They will no doubt be 
struggled over, and some will be more open to 
hegemonic incorporation than others. Some 
may actually be created by the state, as the 
realization dawns that a marketized civil soci- 
ety itself creates contradictions that need tobe 
managed. Thus, there is likely to be both a 
bottom-up and a top-down pressure to create 


new institutions within which struggles over 
the control of education will take place. 

Careful consideration will need to be given 
to the composition, nature, and powers of new 
institutional forms if they are to prove an 
appropriate way of reasserting democratic cit- 
izenship-rights in education in the late twen- 
tieth century and beyond. They will also need 
to respond to critiques of the gender bias of 
conventional forms of political association in 
most modern societies. Paradoxically, current 
forms of democracy in England may be 
even less appropriate than those associated 
with directly elected School Boards in the 
nineteenth century, which used *an advanced 
form of proportional representation [which] 
ensured that all the major political and reli- 
gious groupings could be represented on the 
School Boards, so that positive policies at this 
level achieved a genuine consensus' (Simon 
1994: 12). We now have to ask: what are the 
appropriate constituencies through which to 
express community interests in the late twen- 
tieth century? Whatdo wemean by communi- 
ties? What forms of democracy can express 
their complexity? How do we develop a radi- 
cal pluralist conception of citizenship that 
involves creating unity without denying 
specificity (Mouffe 1992)? 

Similar issues face the teaching profession. 
As Keith (1996: 70) puts it, in calling on teach- 
ers to foster the emergence of hitherto 
‘silenced voices’, ‘we need a new discourse 
that joins the themes of collaboration, care, 
commitment and community to those of dif- 
ference, equity, rights, dialogue, and a wider 
sense of community’. Hargreaves (1994: 19) 
suggests that the conventional notion of pro- 
fessionalism is one ‘which is grounded in 
notions of esoteric knowledge, specialist 
expertise and public status’ and that this is 
being superseded by one which involves ‘the 
exercise of discretionary judgement within 
conditions of unavoidable and perpetual 
uncertainty’, It is certainly the case that teach- 
ers will need to be responsive to changing 
demands, but it is also the case that there will 
be an expectation of accountability to con- 
stituencies that have tended to be ignored. 

Both state control and market forces imply 
a ‘low trust’ relationship between society and 
its teachers, of the sort which currently exists 
in England and which Sullivan (1993) sug- 
gests is developing in New Zealand. Media 
characterizations of teacher unions often tend 
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to encourage popular suspicion of teachers. 
Furthermore, the defence of the education 
service has too often been conducted within 
the assumptions of the ‘old’ politics of educa- 
tion, which involved consultation between 
government, employers, and unions but 
excluded whole constituencies—notably par- 
ents and business—to whom the New Right 
has subsequently successfully appealed 
(Appleand Oliver 1996). We need to ask some 
fundamental questions about who has a legit- 
imate right to be involved in defining teacher 
professionalism. It is perhaps indicative of the 
paucity of thinking on this that some of the 
Left teacher educators who, 20 years ago, were 
criticizing the élitism of the professions, 
should now be amongst those suggesting that 
teachers should adopt the modes of self- 
regulation traditionally associated with the 
conservative professions of medicine and the 
law. Are state control, market forces, or pro- 
fessional self-governance the only models of 
accountability—or can we develop new mod- 
els of teacher professionalism, based upon 
more participatory relationships with diverse 
communities? 

In the Australian case, Knight et al. (1993) 
argue for what they call *democratic profes- 
sionalism’, which seeks to demystify profes- 
sional work and facilitate *the participation in 
decision-making by students, parents and 
others’. They acknowledge a tension between 
the profession’s claim to particular and spe- 
cialist knowledge and expertise and a degree 
of relative autonomy, and a requirement that 
it be open to the needs and concerns of other 
groupsin a democratic society. They also con- 
cede that ‘the practice of open or democratic 
professionalism is largely lacking in formal 
teacher education’ as it has traditionally been 
conducted, 

Interestingly, they goon to positalternative 
forms of teacher education that stress flexibil- 
ityand diversity fora ‘post-Fordist future’, In 
a way, this takes us back to where we began, 
Whether or not the changes that are taking 
Place in education do reflect fundamental 

ges in modes of accumulation and modes 
of social solidarity, signalled by terms such as 
post-Fordism and post-modernity, they do 
need to be confronted. At the level of rhetoric 
(though not reality), the recent reforms of the 
New Right have probably been more respon- 
sive than their critics usually concede to those 
limited, but none the less tangible, social and 


cultural shifts that have been taking place in 
modern societies. A straightforward return to 
the old order of things would be neither 
feasible nor sensible. Social democratic 
approaches to education which continue to 
favour the idea of a common school are faced 
with the need to respond to increasing special- 
ization.and social diversity. 

However, this does not necessarily mean 
that the only future for public education lies 
with the particular marketized forms that are 
currently fashionable. If we are to avoid the 
atomization of educational decision-making, 
and associated tendencies towards fragmenta- 
tion and polarization between schools and 
within schools, we need to create new contexts 
for ining appropriate institutional and 
curricular arrangements on behalf of the 
whole society. This will require new forms of 
association in the public sphere within which 
citizen rights in education policy—and 
indeed other areas of public policy—can be 
reasserted against current trends towards 
botha restricted version of the state and a mar- 
ketized civil society. Otherwise education will 
become merely a private consumption good 
rather than a public issue. 
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Notes 


l. For further discussion of the nature of 
these changes and their impact, see Whitty 
(1997), 

- This section of the paper draws on ch. 7 of 

Whitty et al. (1993). 

For an extended discussion of this see Whitty 

(1993). 

4. Whether this is actually happening is being 
investigated by the Modes of Teacher Educa- 
tion (MOTE) project, funded by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council and 
designed to compare the nature, costs, and 
Outcomes of different ways of training 
teachers. 
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Politics, Markets, and Democratic Schools: 
On the Transformation of School Leadership 


Gerald Grace 


The whole world is being swept by a realisation that markets have 
tremendous advantages over central control and bureaucracy. 


The Market and Strong Leadership as 
Salvationist Symbols 


In reporting to Americans on A Lesson in 
School Reform From Great Britain, Chubb and 
Moe (1992) are convinced that the radical 
education reforms of the 1980s and 1990s in 
Britain have much to teach the American edu- 
cational system about decentralization, com- 
petition, and choice. From their perspective, 
direct democratic control of schooling in 
America exercised by communities, state leg- 
islatures, and school boards has simply 
resulted in bureaucratic domination rather 
than democratic responsiveness or effective 
scholarly performance. For Chubb and Moe, 
democracy as a system of governance for 
schools has failed. The salvation of America’s 
schools in the future will be found not in 
the culture and procedures of democracy, 
but in the culture and dynamics of the 
market democracy. Market ‘democracy’ by 
the empowerment of parents and students 
through resource-related choices in education 
has the potential, according to Chubb and 
9€, to produce greater responsiveness and 
academic effectiveness. British educational 
reform, and in particular the strong contem- 
Porary emphasis upon choice in an educa- 
tional market, is seen to be the way forward for 
American reform. Britain has ‘boldly’ imple- 
mented a market democracy in education 
through various mechanisms for the empow- 
erment of choice, but within government 
guidelines: 
Choice is not a free market system. Its educational 
markets operate within an institutional framework 
and the government's job is to design the frame- 
Work . . . Ifthis framework is designed with careand 


(CHUBB AND MOE 1992: 46) 


concern markets can be allowed to work their won- 
ders with it—for everyone's benefit. (Chubb and 
Moe 1992: 10-11) 


This 1992 report to the American people, 
reinforced by interviews with a small and 
unrepresentative sample of English head- 
teachers,' gives the impression that market 
democracy in schoolingis already ‘working its 
wonders’ for the transformation of English 
schooling culture. This being so, Americans 
are encouraged not to be left behind: 


In fundamental respects then Britain is not unique. 
What is happening here is happening in the United 
States: the problems, the reforms, the conflict, and 
the alliances are all roughly the same. The only real 
difference is that Britain, owing to its parliamen- 
tary form of government, has been able to move 
further and faster toward a radical overhaul of its 
educational system—and is far more likely to suc- 
ceed. (Chubb and Moe 1992: 50) 


There are four issues arising out of Chubb and 
Moe’s enthusiastic advocacy of policy impor- 
tation from England to the United States. The 
first concerns the underlying assumptions 
that self-managed schools in a market context 
will deliver educational outcomes of the kind 
they envisage. The second turns on the ques- 
tion of why they place so much emphasis on 
leadership in delivering these outcomes; and 
the third relates to the uncritical importation 
of policy from England to the United States. 
The fourth is the most crucial of all, for it 
involves an exploration of the possibilities for 
an alternative, community-based democratic 
model of school rather than the flawed market 
model favoured by Chubb and Moe. These 
issues are dealt with in turn. 
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The Assumptions Underlying the 
Concept of the Self-Managed School 


Chubb and Moe represent the strong form of 
the self-managed school, in a market context, 
as follows: 


Schools would be legally autonomous; free to 
govern themselves as they want, specify their 
own goals and programmes and methods, 
design their own organisations, select their 
own student bodies, and make their own per- 
sonnel decisions. Parents and students would 
be legally empowered to choose among alter- 
native schools. (1990: 226) 


Thus the vision for the future has been a sce- 
nario of varied and free-standing schools, 
characterized by strong leadership at the indi- 
vidual-site level, and responsive to the market 
democracy of consumer choice. 

What is the problem with this vision of 

American education in the twenty-first cen- 
tury? The advocates of market policies in edu- 
cation like Chubb and Moetend to conflate two 
contradictory sets of interests in setting out 
their claims for the advantages of choice and 
competition in education by arguing that edu- 
cational markets get the incentives right for 
parents and teachers. Chubb and Moe empha- 
size the ability of schools to select their stu- 
dents; and this is at the heart of the problem for, 
in principle, schools’ ability to select means that 
their interests are opposed to those of parents in 
an educational market. Ina competitive context 
in which official results and unofficial reputa- 
tions count, the logic of the market generates 
pressure on schools to recruit thestudents most 
likely to succeed academically, Here, social 
class and ethnicity stand as good predictors of 
subsequent academic achievement (see Lauder 
Ch. 25). For parents theaimisto beable toenrol 
their children in the school of their choice irre- 
spective of the judgements schools make about 
which type of student is most likely to succeed 
academically. Research shows that where 
schools have the power to select their students, 
bias on the basis of social class and ethnicity 
become more pronounced (Moore and Daven- 
port 1990: Lauder et al. 1995), 

Given this documented bias in schools that 
are able to select their students, what are the 
grounds for arguing for self-managed schools 
able to select their students? Lauder et al. 
(1995) suggest there are two arguments that 
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have been used to defend the ability of schools 
to select their students. The first is based on 
efficiency, the second on a form of academic 
élitism. Researchers like Chubb and Moe 
establish their position on the basis of the first 
argument. According to them, efficiency 
derives from the opportunity schools have to 
define their core business (just as a firm in pri- 
vate enterprise might) and to select students 
on that basis. So, in principle, some schools 
may decide to specialize in high academic lev- 
els of achievement while others will specialize 
inalternative philosophies and teaching meth- 
ods which eschew credential success. There 
are two central problems with this view. The 
competition for academic credentials, rein- 
forced by school results and reputations, 
makes it difficult for ‘alternative’ schools to 
survive. In such a competitive context 
schools with less credential success will gener- 
ally be considered less desirable, and the effect 
will be to ghettoize children in specific schools 
according to social class or ethnicity. 

As a result of giving schools the power to 
select there is a contradiction between what 
may be considered in the interests of specific 
schools and what is in the public interest. 
Selecting the most able students may serve the 
interests of a school that can do so, but only at 
a cost to the system asa whole. The creation of 
schools with few highly achieving students is 
certainly not in the public interest. In effect, 
what enrolment schemes in a market context 
dois to create the potential for a covert system 
of selection on the basis of class and ethnicity. 

For advocates of academic élitism there 
may seem to be little wrong with sucha system 
of selection. Indeed, in England the claim has 
been made (see Brown Ch. 26) that the intro- 
duction of educational markets was designed 
to break down the comprehensive system in 
favour of a return to the former selective sys- 
tem, albeit by other means. The aim of such a 
system of selection is to improve academic 
standards of excellence by concentrating the 
mostable students together in a few élite insti- 
tutions. However, the view that a concentra- 
tion of such students leads to better 
subsequent academic performance at univer- 
sity is doubtful. The research conducted in 
this field, although still in the early stages of 
development, does not support such a view 
(Hughes, Lauder, and Strathdee 1991; 1996). 
At the same time, the costs of such a creaming 
off of ‘talent’ is likely to be high if, as is likely, 
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better-balanced schools in terms of social- 
class mix create better results for the majority 
of students in them (see McPherson and 
Willms Ch. 42). 

The fundamental difficulty for the propo- 
nents of marketization rests in conflating the 
interests of individual schools with the inter- 
ests of the system as a whole and hence the 
national interest. Neither efficiency nor 
élitism are likely to be able to act as justifica- 
tions for the marked differences in school 
selection caused by the freedom individual 
schools have to determine student selection. 
Clearly the basis for their enthusiasm for the 
English market system of education needs, at 
best, to be heavily qualified and at worst is 
irredeemably flawed. 

However, this is but the first of the prob- 
lems with their position. 


The Questionable Merits of ‘Strong’ 
Leadership 


In their earlier work Chubb and Moe (1990: 
229) argue that ‘there are many paths to 
democracy and public education’ and do not 
argue for any particular form of school organi- 
zation so long as schools are subject to market 
competition. However, by the time they come 
to write A Lesson in School Reform from Great 
Britain their view has changed to one in which 
they see leadership embodied in one strong 
Person as the key to change. The subtext is 
clearly that they envisage a hierarchical form 
of executive leadership driven by the vision of 
€ self-managed, market-oriented school. 
Why the change? The answer lies in the quo- 
tation cited earlier, where they refer to ‘con- 
flicts and alliances’ being the same in England 
as in the United States. Chubb and Moe are 
Advocates of public-choice theory which 
Predicts that teachers will resist the introduc- 
tion of market forces into education because it 
will mean that their jobs are threatened if they 
at their schools don’t perform (see Lauder 
- 25). Clearly if this view is taken then the 
em of educational ‘reform’ advocated by 
bb and Moe must be imposed, and it is 
Principals who are cast in the role of the van- 
Suard of the new order. But this conflict 
APProach to educational change raises the 
Question of whether the means justify the 
ends, The ends we have seen are dubious, 
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the means even more so. As Whitty (Ch. 19) 
notes, where educational change has been 
imposed it has led to a lowering of morale, 
offending the canons of management which 
claim that it is through participation in deci- 
sion-making that the vision for a school is 
‘owned’ by all its members. Therefore, 
imposing a new system of education on 
unwilling participants does not augur well for 
its success; however, the problem is com- 
pounded when it is based on the importation 
ofamodelfromacontext theauthors clearly 
do not understand. To understand the diffi- 
culties of importing policy models we need to 
appreciate the historical and comparative 
dimensions of the question of educational 
leadership, something Chubb and Moe mani- 
festly fail to do. 


The English Context of School 
Leadership and the Problems of Policy 
Importation 


Research undertaken with more extensive 
samples of headteachers (Ball 1994; Grace 
1995) suggests a more complex picture than 
Chubb and Moe care to paint. It is far from 
obvious that English schooling culture is 
being swept by the realization that market 
democracy has tremendous advantages. The 
majority of English headteachers have experi- 
enced a much more contradictory matrix of 
changes, involving the simultaneous impact 
of increased central control and bureaucracy 
on the one hand and moves towards a deregu- 
lated education market on the other, a recog- 
nition that markets in education intensify the 
‘winner’-—‘loser’ syndrome, and an acute 
sense of the moral, ethical, and professional 
dilemmas which markets generate for school 
leaders. 

English headteachers, as school leaders, 
have deplored the action ofa strong state in the 
1980s in attempting ‘bold and rapid’ transfor- 
mation of schooling culture without due 
processes of professional and democratic con- 
sultation. While the majority of headteachers 
have welcomed the greater freedom for 
manoeuvre involved in local management of 
schools, they have wished to operate that 
freedom in a responsible relationship with 
reformed local democracy in education, and 
notas individual cultural entrepreneurs in the 
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marketplace. It is a misrepresentation of the 
set eels of schooling culture in England 
to imply that the market vision has been 
endorsed either by the majority of English 
school leaders (governors and headteachers) 
or by a majority of parents and community 

members.” T 

Itis possible to represent headteacher resis- 
tance to market democracy as professional 
conservatism, vested interest, and ‘fear of 
freedom', as Public Choice theorists like 

Chubb and Moe would. On the other hand, it 

is possible to interpret it as an informed pro- 

fessional judgement about the limitations of 
market values when applied in schooling. 

Whatever interpretation is adopted, it 
cannot be denied that the historically 
autonomous tradition of English school lead- 
ership does not articulate easily with either 
democratic control (as realized in the local 
education authority, empowered governing 
bodies, or community forum) or with market 
control (as realized in greater inter-school 
competitiveness and empowered educational 
consumers). Nevertheless, these are the chal- 
lenges which face contemporary headteach- 
ers. 

At this historical juncture, English school 
leadership is at a major cultural turning point. 
The established cultural practices and the old 
leadership settlements are breaking up and 
new patterns are emerging. The critical ques- 
tionis, what will shape these new patterns and 
what form will they take? 

English school leadership has moved his- 
torically from being the property of a domi- 
nant class to being the practice of a dominant 
leader. It has moved again from being the 
practice ofa dominant leader to beinga shared 
enterprise with teachers and school governors 

(Grace 1995). Now, in an era of enhanced 

accountability in schooling, it has to construct 

new relationships and a new sense of vision. If 
headteachers are, as educational leaders, the 
facilitators of a strategic vision and the articu- 
lators of fundamental Principles, then it is 
clear that they have a crucial role in the transi- 
tion of English schooling to greater democra- 
tic accountability in some form. At present 
the strategic choice appears to be consumer 
accountability mediated by a relationship 
with an educational market, or a democratic 
accountability mediated by a relationship 
with the whole community of citizens. The 
question for educational judgement and for 


educational leadership is, which is the best 
path? : 
English headteachers are cautious about 
taking the path of consumer ‘democracy’ in 
education. Their professional caution as edu- 
cational leaders arises in most cases because 
they believe that market forces and market 
values in education will be inimical to educa- 
tional and professional values. Consumer 
accountability has, in their view, the potential 
to distort values and relationships and the 
nature of education itself. How could school- 
ing in England, which has at its heart a con- 
cern for religious, moral, ethical, and value 
issues, and for the equitable nurture of all chil- 
dren and young people, become accountable 
to market ‘democracy’ which cannot give a 
special place to any of these considerations? 
an essentially moral enterprise be 
accountable to an essentially amoral agency? 
Most headteachers do not believe that mar- 
kets will work miracles. They recognize that 
markets might work wonders for a minority of 
schools, but to the disadvantage of other 
schools and communities. Observing the 
potential effects of market accountability 
from a professional standpoint which 
endorses the serious pursuit of equality of 
educational opportunity results in deep scep- 
ticism that social equity in education will bean 
outcome of market forces in practice. 
However, if English headteachers are cau- 
tious about the path of consumer accountabil- 
ity and market ‘democracy’, they are also 
cautious about that of greater community 
accountability. There is an ambivalence 
towards the new partnerships with empow- 
ered school governors as providing the first 
Stage towards a fuller realization of commu- 
nity involvement in educational decision- 
making. A long historical concern to protect 
the proper sphere of professional autonomy in 
education has resulted in a generally defensive 
stance to ideas for greater community 
involvement in the setting of the educational 
mission of the school. English teacher profes- 
sionalism has been constructed at a distance 
from political, economic, and community 
interests. This has been its particular form of 
legitimated professionalism (Grace 1987). 
While, in principle, the dilemma in the 
1990s for English headteachers as school lead- 
ers is whether they should take the path of 
market or community accountability in 
schooling,’ this formulation of the leadership 
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dilemma is over simplified. In the first place, 
the ‘options’ are heavily constrained by gov- 
ernment empowerment of, and advocacy for, 
market accountability. This, in political 
terms, is the option of the ‘real world’. Oncea 
group of school leaders begins to operate upon 
market principles in their locality, it becomes 
difficult for other adjacent schools to opt out 
of competitive marketing relationships. This 
means that despite professional reservations 
about market accountability, the responsibil- 
ity of educational leaders to ensure institu- 
tional survival in competitive conditions 
removes the notion that there is a policy 
option. English headteachers are not unfamil- 
iar with a political discourse which simultane- 
ously articulates ‘choice’ and the injunction 
‘there is no alternative" 

For those headteachers who are attracted to 
market accountability, generally from the 
base ofa strongly resourced school, new forms 
of executive and entrepreneurial leadership 
have their rewards. These rewards may be 
immediate and tangible in salary and status 
enhancements, or micro-political in strength- 
ening the power relations of their executive 
school leadership. In other words, democratic 
accountability to an external market need not 
result in greater internal democracy in a 
school, as Chubb and Moe appreciate, but 
rather to a renaissance, in modern form, of 
carlier hierarchical traditions of headship. 
The ‘headmaster tradition’ becomes trans- 
Posed into the new chief-executive mode (still 
largely patriarchal), Both have strong leader- 
Ship connotations. 

Against such structural empowerment, 
external pressures, and internal inducements 
to take the path of market accountability in 
Schooling, the ‘option’ for greater democratic 
accountability to the community seems theo- 
retical, a construct of the educational seminar 
rather than of the culture of practical school 
derthip. Such a view arises, however, only 
if school leaders in England remain parochial 
in outlook, immune to the moral and social 
heey which should inform education. If 

utmann’s (1987) argument for the moral 
Leia of democratic education is " 
m the moral primacy of accountability to 
Mon community rather than to the market can 
tie asserted. From this perspective *democra- 
ve community” is the larger and morally prior 
Dcept, which subsumes market relations as 

ne Sector of its activities and field of opera- 


tion. Education’s responsibilities are there- 
fore primarily to the democracy of citizens 
rather than to the democracy of consumers. 

However, it is one thing to claim moral pri- 
macy for an educative relationship; but quite 
another thing to show that such a relationship 
can be realized in practice. It is here that the 
comparative study of already existing forms of 
democratic education and of democratic edu- 
cational leadership assumes importance. 
Although different models of educational 
practice cannot be simplistically transposed 
from one cultural setting to another, the criti- 
cal examination of such models can provide 
the basis for appropriate cultural adaptation. 
If educational leadership in England, for 
instance, is to make any serious move in the 
direction of greater democratic accountabil- 
ity, then lessons must be learned from other 
historical and cultural settings—and there are 
models from which to learn (see Jensen and 
Walker 1989). 

One of these settings is the United States, 
for while Chubb and Moe (1990; 1992) have 
suggested that constitutional democratic con- 
trol has been the pattern of American school- 
ing and that it has clearly failed, it is by no 
means obvious that their assertions represent 
a consensus of American educators or of 
American citizens. There are other claims, 
that the schooling system of the USA demon- 
strates various types of democratic control 
and leadership, and that some of these types 
are associated with greater responsiveness and 

ter educational effectiveness (e.g. Rollow 
and Bryk 1994), In other words, the sugges- 
tion that America can learn from Britain about 
educational markets, rather than Britain 
learning from America about educational 
democracy in action, seems premature. The 
schooling system of the USA has historically 
been a vast and complex setting for the real- 
ization of forms of democratic leadership in 
education. There is much to be learned from 
this democratic culture of schooling, and it is 
premature to conclude that it has been tried 
and that it has failed. 

In the debates which must take place about 
the future of education and of educational 
leadership, existing school leaders have a par- 
ticular responsibility. In England, for 
instance, school governors and headteachers 
are strategically placed to be the providers of a 
vision for the future. It is important that they 
resist complete immersion in day-to-day 
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management concerns to find the spaces and 
the settings for the exercise of reflective lead- 
ership and to consider the alternatives to mar- 
ket accountability. However, it will not be 
easy to do so. As Ball (1994: 59) has noted, the 
present government has sought to put the 
tenets of Public Choice theory into practice: 


the ethical and ideological position of the head- 
teacher is crucial. It seems undeniable that the gov- 
ernment intended to capture and reconstruct the 
headteacher as the key actor in the process of 
reform and redefinition. 


"There are rewards in collaborating with this 
powerful ideological transformation, and 
there are stark institutional consequences for 
those who do not, as has been noted. What the 
present conjunction demonstrates is the his- 
torical isolation and vulnerability of the pro- 
fessional culture of English headteachers. 
Formed in the contexts of an insulated profes- 
sional autonomy, headteachers have had little 
experience of working in sustained democra- 
tic relationships, either within the school or 
within the wider community; but the democ- 
ratization of school headship is now the only 
alternative to its reworking as the chief execu- 
tive of “education ple. (school division)’. 


Towards An Alternative 
Community-Based Democratic Model of 
Educational Administration 


The work of Stewart Ranson (1993; 19944; 
1994) suggests a counter-hegemonic agenda 
to the commodification of schooling: 


The creation of a moral and political order that 
expresses and enables an active citizenship within 
the public domain is the challenge of the modern 
era, The task is to regenerate or constitute more 
effectively than ever before a public—an educated 
public—that has the capacity to participate actively 
as citizens in the shaping of a learning society and 
polity. (Ranson 19944: 105) 


Such a project can be achieved, according to 
Ranson, if community participation in educa- 
tion is supported, educated for, and encour- 
aged by politicians, policy-makers, and 
education professionals, particularly head- 
teachers. The creation of the political, struc- 
tural, and ideological conditions for such a 
transformation will only be found if there are 
radical changes in the constitution and control 


of the central and the local state. Even if such 
transformations were to come about by the 
political process, the cultural and moral con- 
solidation of a new order of active citizenship 
would bea key responsibility of schooling and 
a key responsibility for headteachers. Thereis 
little precedent for this in English schooling 
culture or in the traditions of English school 
headship. However it does seem evident that 
headship itself is already in a process of trans- 
formation. If English headteachers do not 
want, in the main, to be recontextualized as 
strong leader-entrepreneurs, then it would 
seem that, collectively, through their local and 
regional associations and their national orga- 
nizations, they must clearly set for themselves 
an alternative project. 

There is evidence that in reaction against 
market forces and market culture in education 
some headteachers are perceiving a valuable 
democratic potential in recent changes in 
school governance in England: 


Even after ten years’ headship in English schools, I 
have never quite got to grips with the concept of. 
*my' school and the inherent autocracy encapsu- 
lated init... Too many English schools were ruled 
by none-too-benevolent despots! Many working- 
class governors have real power in school now. I 
applaud this. (Secondary headteacher) 
There are potential conflicts, but only those irked 
by the diminution of the illegitimate power that 
headteachers have wielded in the past find these 
threatening. (Secondary headteacher) 
There may have been a golden age of English head- 
ship—but only because heads were able to lead, 
govern, and rule without any real challenge to their 
authority . . . it would be great to see real commu- 
nity power taking over. 
(Secondary headteacher) 
(Grace 1995; 84—5) 


While such responses are not typical of head- 
teacher reactions in general, they may demon- 
strate the beginning of a process whereby 
headteachers are prepared to embrace con- 
ceptions of an active public culture in educa- 
tion rather than simply seeing this as a source 
of ‘interference’ in their own professional 
jurisdiction.’ However, it is also clear that 
such possibilities will not be realized on any 
significant scale unless continuing profes- 
sional development and continuing adult- 
education programmes are available to 
resource these new conceptions and working 
relationships. As both White (1982; 1983) and 
Rizvi (1989) have pointed out, democratic 
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leadership and more organizational democ- 
racy in schools must be educated for. At pre- 
sent English headteachers are being ‘trained’ 
todeal with finance, management, public rela- 
tions, and markets. They have yet to be seri- 
ously educated for working in a democratic, 
public culture of schooling. Similarly, newly 
empowered school governors require an 
induction into conceptions of community 
education as well as into their responsibilities 
in school-site and budget management.° 
The realization of active citizenship at 
child, youth, and adult levels in education, as 
à serious practice (rather than a political 
rhetoric) requires major cultural and 
resource inputs, just as the oppositional pro- 
ject to realize active consumership has com- 
manded such resources from many agencies. 
A serious culture of active citizenship in 
education would have the potential to priori- 
tize community before market, citizen before 
consumer, and public good before individual 
self-interest. Thus stated, this appears to be 
an agenda for civic virtue rather than for the 
dynamics of the ‘real world’. However, this is 
a false dichotomy. English schooling culture 
has always attempted moral, spiritual, and 
Civic formation of various types and for vari- 
ous social and political ends. One of the socio- 
historical problems with this is that English 
schools have often constituted themselves too 
Much as insulated ‘museums of’ virtue’ 
(Waller 1965). Their moral culture has 
focused upon the shaping of the individual 
ane ofthe member of the ‘school community’, 
ut not in any explicit sense upon the moral or 
the political shaping of the citizen for democ- 
ratic public culture and public participation.’ 
z^ can be little doubt that thereworking of 
€ school as an entrepreneurial enterprise 
a the reworking of the position of head- 
Cacher as chief executive is bringing the era of 
the school as a museum of virtue to a rapid 
end. Ranson’s (1994) project for a new moral 
S Social mission, constructed in partnership 
bur local democratic community, provides 
Fs alternative destiny for English schools. In 
€ realization or impeding of that project, 
cadteachers as school leaders will have a cru- 
cial role to play, 
the here is evidence that in reaction against 
di individualizing and competitive tenden- 
p S of the market in education, headteachers 
gomg areas have strengthened their already 
isting local professional networks to 
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provide support groups to deal with the inten- 
sification of external pressures of various 
types: 
It is probably because so many demands are being 
putupon us. .. that we have started to pull together 
more. Local heads have tended to start grouping 
.., they have been morally supportive . . . we are 
fighting against it (the market). 

(Primary headteacher, Grace 1995: 134) 


There is an interesting paradox and contra- 
diction emerging in English schooling cul- 
ture. Whereas the introduction of local 
management of schools and of market forces 
in education is clearly premised upon a con- 
struct of the individual, empowered head- 
teacher, the intensification of external 
pressures is causing some headteachers to 
combine together in local and regional group- 
ings more intensively than before. While 
these groupings exist to fulfil a range of pur- 
poses, it is clear that they provide a counter- 
vailing professional community setting in 
which the worse excesses of market culture in 
education can be resisted. Similar develop- 
ments have been noted in the reaction of New 
Zealand school principals to the growth of 
competitive market culture (see Waslander 
and Thrupp Ch. 29).5 Such professional com- 
munity groupings among headteachers and 
principals could make an important contribu- 
tion to the empowerment ofa public culture in 
education if they extended their remit and 
their terms of reference to include members of 
the wider community in discussion of devel- 
opments in education policy and practice. 
This would require headteachers to go 
beyond a ‘professional community’ grouping 
to embrace a more radical notion ofa Commu- 
nity Forum on Education. The idea of a 
Community Forum was first articulated in 
1988 in New Zealand during the education 
reform processes of the fourth Labour gov- 
ernment. The Forum was intended to be a set- 
ting in which all interested citizens in a given 
locality could meet with education profes- 
sionals and policy-makers, to give added 
strength to the notion of a public culture in 
education and to have opportunities to exer- 
cise active citizenship in education through 
discussion of salient issues. As was noted at 
the time: 

the potential empowerment of communities 
through the agency of Community Forum marked 
a distinct shift from  Labour's traditional 
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reliance upon educational bureaucracy. (Grace 
1990: 181). 


Intheevent, such potential was not realized in 
New Zealand because of the defeat of the 
Labour government and the coming to power 
of a different political and ideological order. 
However, the concept of a Community Edu- 
cation Forum is potentially fruitful for the 
development of a serious public culture in 
education, as opposed to either a professional 
culture (*provider capture") or a market cul- 
ture (‘consumer capture")? Existing group- 
ings of headteachers and principals could 
provide the growth point for such democratic 
developments. With the incremental weaken- 
ing of the local education state as a counter- 
vailing force against central state power, with 
the scepticism about educational bureau- 
cracy, the alternative is not, as Chubb and 
Moe (1992) suggest, an uncritical celebration 
of market forces in education. This only leaves 
the state stronger than ever. A serious alterna- 
tive is the reform of local democracy in educa- 
tion (Cordingley and Kogan 1993), part of 
which could include the establishment of 
Community Education Forums working with 
the local and regional networks of headteach- 
ers and school governors. If New Right ideo- 
logical agencies are currently attempting to 
rework the position of the headteacher as mar- 
ket innovator, there is no reason why Centre 
Left agencies should not support the project 
of reworking the position of the headteacher 
as community innovator. For English 
schooling culture this would be a radical con- 
ception which might ‘work wonders for 
everyone’s benefit’, including observers from 
across the Atlantic, like Chubb and Moe. 


Notes 


1. The number of headteachers interviewed by 
Chubb and Moe (1992) is not stated but 
appears to be between 6 and 10, most of whom 
were heads of grant-maintained schools. 

- Despite massive government publicity in 
favour of the grant-maintained school, for 
instance, only 1,000 schools have opted for 
this relatively autonomous status, As a pro- 
portion of Britain’s 25,000, schools this sug- 
gests that English parents are not endorsing 
the breakup of the local education community 
Service in favour of individual school advan- 


N 


tage. 
3. In formal terms, this is a decision for school 


governing bodies, in so far as they have any 
discretion within the strong parameters of 
government policy. However, it is posed as a 
dilemma for headteachers because in most 
cases school governing bodies are still likely to 
look to the professional leader for guidance on 
this issue, ia 

4. One of the contradictions of English political 
and policy discourse is that ‘choice’ is cele- 
brated while at the same time there is a 
resourced ‘right answer’. 

5. English headteachers, in the early stages of 
shared leadership with school governors, are 
still using the language of ‘interference’ in 
some cases, rather than of ‘partnership’ (see 
Grace 1995: 83-4). à 

. Theculture of training puts an emphasis upon 
specific skills and competences. The culture 
of education focuses upon issues of principle 
and of values. While both are clearly neces- 
sary, the culture of training is currently in the 
ascendant position in headteacher profes- 
sional development. 

7. The cultural inhibition here has resulted from 
a fear that citizenship education could casily 
become an instrument for indoctrination. 
However, it may be noted that much contem- 
porary indoctrination on the superiority of 
market solutions is currently in progress. 

8. Foran important analysis of New Right ideol- 
ogy and of its educational implications in New 
Zealand, see Lauder (1990). 

9. New Right ideological critiques of state edu- 
cation make constant use of a discourse of 
‘provider capture’, However, there is much 
less attention given to the counterphenome- 
non of ‘consumer capture’, The education 

service ofa given community should clearly be 
‘captured’ by neither providers nor con- 
sumers; rather, it should be in the possession 
of local citizens. 

10. It could be countered that English headteach- 
ers in general showed little enthusiasm for 
notions of community education in the 1960s 
and 1970s. However, this was the period when 
social democratic and legitimated profession- 
alism gave them strong protection from exter- 
nal influences and little incentive to open 
themselves to the wider community. 
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Assessment, Accountability, and 
Standards: Using Assessment to Control 
the Reform of Schooling* 


Introduction 


Over recent years governments around the 
world, but perhaps particularly in the United 
Kingdom, have alighted upon assessment as a 
key mechanism for both monitoring and 
improving standards of educational achieve- 
ment in schools. Of course, student scores, 
derived in various ways from various sorts of 
tests and examinations, have traditionally 
provided a fairly ad hoc, taken-for-granted 
indication of overall standards within a school 
system, as well as indicating the particular 
achievements of individual students within 
that system. But such tests and exams were 
developed first and foremost to generate evi- 
dence about individuals for purposes of certi- 
fication and selection rather than to provide 
data on the system as a whole. It is only much 
more recently that changes in assessment 
practices and procedures have been under- 
taken in order to monitor school systems as 
systems, and, furthermore, that such changes 
in assessment have been used to intervene 
directly in the operation of school systems 
through the underpinning of specific curricu- 
lum changes, or through the impact of 
accountability pressures invoked by the pub- 
lication of test results, or both. 

These developments beg some severe 
questions about the logic, practicality, and 
actual impact of such intervention strategies, 
Are standards falling? What exactly do we 
mean by standards anyway? Can more testing 
raise standards? If so, how? If not, why not, 
and how else might changes in assessment 
assist in improving the quality of educational 
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provision in our schools? With respect to the 
UK; the government's basic position seems 
to be that improving educational standards is 
of paramount importance in improving eco- 
nomic competitiveness within an increasingly 
competitive global economy, and that a new 
national assessment framework will help to 
raise standards by setting publicly accessible 
targets; measuring whether or not they have 
been met; encouraging schools to compete 
with each other by publishing the results; and 
allowing parents to choose their children’s 
schools and tying finance in part to student 
numbers, while at the same time using thenew 
assessment regime to underpin the introduc- 
tion of a National Curriculum. However, 
these various elements of the government’s 
Strategy are not in themselves ‘a proven and 
essential way towards raising standards’ (DES 
1987: 10), despite the government's oft- 
repeated claims; nor do they form a coherent 
and compatible whole. The purpose of this 
chapter is to review both the rationale for such 
à strategy and the evidence, such as it is, that 
has been generated about changes in educa- 
tional standards, before going on to a broader 
discussion about the ways in which changes in 
assessment might be used more positively to 
underpin curriculum change and the pursuit 
of higher standards. 


What do we Mean by Standards? 


A first step in such a review is briefly to 
acknowledge that the terms of the debate are 
usually dominated by a view of standards as 
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defined by scholarly, academic, subject-based 
achievement, and measured by traditional 
forms of timed, written tests (essays and mul- 
tiple-choice formats). There are two basic 
issues here: first, such measures pay no regard 
to the many other personal, practical, and 
social outcomes of schooling that most gov- 
ernments (and individuals) would claim are 
important. It is not the purpose of this chapter 
to develop such a critique further, although 
the unanticipated consequences of focusing 
too narrowly on test and examination results 
as indicators of achievement will be returned 
to. Such criticism must be acknowledged, 
however, since even if and when we find evi- 
dence of rising or falling academic standards 
we would need far wider evidence before mak- 
ing claims about the quality of overall educa- 
tional provision and educational achievement 
(see Gray and Wilcox (1995) for a discussion 
of other elements, such as the quality of 
teacher—student relationships). 

Second, we must ask whether or not the 
academic goals which exams do measure, are 
worthwhile in their own terms. The content of 
traditional school-curriculum subjects is con- 
stantly changing (often to incorporate aspects 
9f the practical and the social aspects of 
knowledge within subject boundaries). Thus 
standards could be said to be changing (and 
perhaps becoming more socially and econom- 
ically. *relevant), but whether or not this 
means they are being raised or lowered 
involvesa value-judgement about the roleand 
Purpose of contemporary schooling. How- 
ever, change in the curriculum | usually 
involves expansion rather than contraction, in 
the area of skills and processes as well as con- 
tent (witness the still-continuing debate about 
pimming down’ the National Curriculum, 
Jearing 19934; 4), Thus far more investiga- 
tion, understanding, analysis, application, 
and communication are included in the school 
Curriculum than hitherto, and one would be 
ford in claiming that our goals for the 
m System are expanding in both scopeand 
Cae We are demanding that more students 
arn more things about more complex topics 
than ever before. 


Rising or Falling Standards? 


We may be demanding more, but is more 
ing achieved? If one were to take the public 
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and political debate about standards at face 
value over the last 25 years, starting with the 
‘Black Paper’ critics of comprehensivization 
(Cox and Dyson 1968) and continuing 
through the ‘Great Debate’ of the 1970s up to 
and beyond the introduction of the National 
Curriculum, the answer would be a resound- 
ing ‘no’. In fact, however, the evidence is far 
more positive. A key element in the rhetoric 
that has been used to justify government 
intervention is a general belief that educa- 
tional standards in the UK are not only too 
low, but falling. Standards have been consis- 
tently, if anecdotally, identified as low and 
getting lower, with schools being blamed for 
young people's lack of qualifications, skills, 
and overall employability. It is little coinci- 
dence that these criticisms were voiced at the 
same time as youth unemployment became a 
major social concern and issues of global eco- 
nomic competition came to dominate political 
and economic debate (see Brown and Lauder 
1992). Of course this is not to say that coinci- 
dence equates to causeand effect; for example, 
one could hardly blame the primary schools of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s for the concur- 
rent problems of school leavers who had 
first entered their primary schools more than 
10 years before. Nevertheless it was not just 
the upper years of secondary schools, but the 
education system as a whole which became the 
focus of concern throughout the 1980s, and 
clearly, the government perceived both a real 
problem in terms of skills, attitudes, and com- 
petitiveness, and a political problem in terms 
of being seen by the electorate to be ‘doing 
something’ about it. 

Thus the DES booklet which first outlined 
the thrust of the 1988 legislation introducing 
National Curriculum and Testing asserted 
that progress on raising educational standards 
‘has been variable, uncertain and often slow’ 
(DES 1987; 2). More recently, the first report 
issued by HMI under new inspection arrange- 
ments has been seized on (not least by the 
Chief Inspector himself in an associated lec- 
ture) as evidence that standards are, if any- 
thing, still getting worse rather than better 
(Guardian 1 February 1995; TES 27 January 
1995). Actually the report included much the 
same sort of figures as HMI reports often 
include, with 30 to 40 per cent of observed 
lessons judged as *good or very good", another 
40 per cent ‘satisfactory’, and 20 to 30 per cent 
‘unsatisfactory or poor’; overall, a more 
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considered review published a week later sug- 
gested that ‘educational standards were start- 
ing to rise’ (TES 3 March 1995: 4). In similar 
vein, the 1995 GCSE results are front- 

age headlines suggesting a ‘slump’ in stan- 
dards (The Times 24 August 1995) despite 
reflecting very marginal changes over the pre- 
vious year. Clearly there are issues here con- 
cerning the political and commercial agenda 
of newspapers as well as the legitimatory 
rhetoric of government. More recently still, it 
has been in the political interests of the parlia- 
mentary opposition to raise further doubts 
about educational standards in order to dis- 
credit the government’s reforms. 

In fact, if the evidence in terms of examina- 
tion results is to be believed—supposedly the 
ultimate measure of effectiveness for a gov- 
ernment which has placed such emphasis 
upon them over two decades—standards of 
achievement have been rising over many 
years. The percentage of 16-year-olds gaining 
5 or more GCSE grades of A to C (or their 
equivalent, GCE O-level and CSE grade 1) 
has increased from around 25 percent in 1980 
(when the Conservative government first 
made publishing results mandatory) to 43 per 
cent in 1995 (DE Statistical Bulletins 15/ 92, 
7/94; TES 24 November 1995). Results in 
English and Maths for the years 1987 and 
1988, i.e. immediately before and after the 
introduction of GCSE, and then again for 
1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, and 1995 (the first five 
cohorts of students to complete the whole of 
their secondary education under GCSE 
regulations and syllabuses) also show Steady 
and marked improvement up to 1994, with a 
marginal downturn (the ‘slump’) in 1995 
which nevertheless still leaves the figures 
Ft their 1992 levels, as shown in Table 


Of course, overall percentages can hide 
wide variations between schools and groupsof 
students within the system; thus, for example, 
girls are currently gaining more high grades 
than boys at GCSE, though still not succeed- 


ing as well at A level (Gipps and Murphy 
1994; Elwood 1995). Nor do such figures teil 
us anything in absolute terms about the stan- 
dards being achieved in these examinations. 
Arguments still ensue about Britain’s place in 
international ‘league tables’ of educational 
performance (35th, according to a recent 
speech by Geoffrey Holland, a former perma- 
nent secretary to the DE, Guardian 4 January 
1996), and some critics query whether or not 
GCSE is indeed of a similar standard to the 
more traditionally academic O level. Rather, 
the suggestion is that greater numbers of stu- 
dents are simply passing an easier exam. 
Equally, however, an argument could be 
made (as above) that the emphasis placed in 
GCSE on practical work, the design and con- 
duct of investigations, and problem-solving, 
renders the examination more rather than less 
difficult: a larger number of more complex 
educational goals are being pursued through 

E. A key issue here is that because of the 
introduction of the new single examining sys- 
tem of GCSE and continuing changes in cur- 
riculum content, we are not comparing like 
with like over time. However, this point cuts 
both ways—comparisons of standards will 
always have to confront such problems, and 
analysis of data can only be at best indicative 
and provisional. This is even more the case 
with comparative | international surveys. 
Reports from such surveys often appear many 
years after the initial data is gathered (because 
of the scale and complexity of the research), 
and are derived from attempts to compare 
achievement across different curricula, cul- 
tures, and (as is often also the case) age groups, 
which again raises issues of whether like is 
really being compared with like (Gipps and 
Murphy 1994; McLean 1990) Thus it is 
important to recognize that such evidence as 
we have suggests educational standards are 
rising: more students are passing more exam- 
inations based upon more up-to-date (and 
hence, the implication is, more demanding) 
syllabuses. But such evidence is neither con- 


Table 21.1, Percentage of entrants gaining GCSE grades A-CorOlevel/CSE equiv- 


alent in English and Maths* 


DSS Rees o 
1987 1988 1991 


1992 1993 1994 1995 
English 462 48.9 55.2 55.3 57.1 58.2 56.9 
Maths 31. 419 43.7 447 45.3 45.9 44.8 


* Sources: Department for. Education 19924, b; 19944; SCAA 1994; SEAC 1993; Guardian 24 August 1995 
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clusive—the trend, for what it is worth, is 
upwards, but it may yet turn down again—nor 
does it suggest that educational standards are 
high enough or could not be improved still 
further. 


Can Testing Raise Standards? 


So, given that complacency is certainly not in 
the national interest, nor in the interest of 
individual children, can the current focus on 
assessment and testing contribute to raising 
standards still further? The British govern- 
ment is not alone in focusing on changes in 
assessment as a key mechanism in attempts to 
reform the school system and raise educa- 


tional standards. Academics and policy- 


makers in the United States have become 
increasingly attracted by the idea (see OTA 
1992; Gifford and O’Connor 1992), as have 
similar personnel in Europe, and educational 
analysts and planners who take a particular 
interest in developing countries (Weston 
1990; Kellaghan and Greaney 1992; Lock- 
heed 1992). Indeed, a recent review of sec- 
ondary examinations in eight countries 
indicated that the role of assessment in system 
control and reform is a key factor in why 
examinations have not merely persisted in 
recent years, despite all the criticisms levelled 
at them, but ‘have positively flourished’ (Eck- 
Stein and Noah 1993: 9), However, not all dis- 
cussions of the role ofassessmentin reforming 
Schools derive from similar analyses of the 
nature of the problem; and far less do they 
agree on uniform solutions. Thus the UK 
government has asserted that educational 
Standards are too low and that a new, wide- 
= programme of testing, linked to the pub- 
Gane of results, is what will raise them. 

hers would argue that it is all too often pro- 
grammes of testing themselves that are the 
perag of poor standards—because they nar- 
: ew the focus of teaching, and result as much 
M failure and demotivation as student 
— Thus what is required is improved 
i a. of assessment, which may or may not 
nclude improved forms of testing: broaden 
vind and methods of assessment, and you 
did roaden the curriculum and raise stan- 
1 rds (Resnick and Resnick 1992; Weston 
Mea Two basic positions thus seem to be 
um With respect to using assessment to 

se standards: using assessment results to 


influence or manage the system in some way; 
and using changes in assessment frocesses to 
improve teaching directly by underpinning 
curriculum change and providing exemplary 
models of what good teaching and assessment 
tasks should look like. 

In practice the UK government has tried to 
operationalize a combination of both these 
approaches, as political interest in mobilizing 
accountability pressures and inter-school 
competition through the publication of 
results has been combined with and mediated 
by the educational ambitions of those profes- 
sionals charged with implementing policy 
(e.g. TGAT 1988).* 


Testing and League Tables 


To take issues of accountability and competi- 
tion first, debate in the UK has been focused 
on the proposed publication of so-called 
‘league tables’ of National Curriculum test 
results, though in fact these have actually been 
manifest through the publication of sec- 
ondary school examination results (i.e. 
GCSE), something which was legislated for 
well before the enactment of National Cur- 
riculum and Assessment policy. Thus sec- 
ondary schools have had to publish their 
examination results in reports and prospec- 
tuses for parents since 1980. While these have 
often been picked up and published compara- 
tively by local newspapers it is only since the 
Education Reform Act of 1988 that figures 
have been compiled and published nationally 
(inthelateautumn, for the previous summer's 
examination results). Comparative figures are 
erated and reported school by school, and 
local authority by local authority (school dis- 
trict) for the percentage of the relevant age 
cohort gaining 5 or more ‘higher grade’ 
GCSEs (i.e. grades A to C), 5 or more grades 
A to G (i.e all grades awarded), and 1 or more 
A to G-grade certificate.* This indicates what 
tage of students are doing particularly 

well (5 + A—Cs) as well as to what extent all 
students are making at least some progress. 
Figures for unauthorized absences (truancy) 
are also reported. As noted earlier, the current 
national average for 5+ A to C grades is 
43 per cent. A typical ‘profile’ for a compre- 
hensive school near the national average 
mightthus be 5 + A to Cs: 48 percent; 5 + A 
to Gs: 93 per cent; 1 + A to G: 94 per cent, 
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indicating that 6 per cent of students in that 
school gained no certificates whatsoever 
(actual example taken from 1995 figures pub- 
lished in TES 24 November 1995). a 

While this represents a mammoth statisti- 
cal undertaking by government, and one that 
has attracted sustained criticism, to which I 
will return below, it is still a far cry from the 
original discussion document outlining the 
1988 National Curriculum legislation, which 
implied that league tables of performance 
would be produced for all schools (primary 
and secondary), in all National Curriculum 
subjects (English, Maths, Science, Technol- 
ogy, History Geography, a Modern Lan- 
guage, Art, Music, Physical Education, and, 
in Wales, Welsh), at four separate age groups 
(7, 11, 14 and 16): 


A national curriculum backed by clear assessment 
arrangements will help raise standards of attain- 
ment by . . . [] .. . setting clear objectives for what 
children . . . should be able to achieve . . . [] . . . 
checking on progress toward those objectives . . . [] 
. . -Parents will be able to judge their children’s 
progress against agreed national targets . . . [] . .. 
parents . . . will be able to pinpoint deficiencies . . . 
from information about objectives and perfor- 
mance provided to them. (DES 1987: 3-5, 23) 


The formal assessment, reporting, and pub- 
lishing of results was quickly restricted to the 
three ‘core’ subjects of English, Maths, and 
Science, but the above agenda is still expected 
to be delivered to individual students and par- 
ents via teachers’ coursework assessments and 
reports. Even restricting publication to three 
subjects did not allay criticisms of the both the 
policy and the logistics of testing, however, 
such that a teacher boycott of the testing pro- 
gramme (from 1992 to 1994) led to disruption 
of the government's plans. Up to the end of 
1995 only four reports on National Curricu- 
lum Test results had been published (on 7- 
year-olds in 1991, 1992, and 1994, and 
14-year-olds in 1994) comprising a total of 
only 121 pages of statistics across all four 
reports: hardly value for money, given the vast 
amounts of political and material resources 
poured into the enterprise (DES 1991; DfE no 
date; DfE 19945, c). Furthermore, these 
reports have focused on aggregate figures bro- 
ken down by profile component and sex rather 
than individual school results (e.g. percentage 
of boys and girls at age 7 gaining level 2 in 
reading and writing in English, or space, 
shape, and data handling in Mathematics). 


Publication of the first test results for 11- 
year-olds in January 1996 caused a furore 
because large numbers of students did not 
gain the grades expected of them, given the 
assumed age-related progression through 
National Curriculum levels. That is, it was 
assumed by the architects of the system 
(TGAT 1988) that, on a ten level scale, the 
average 11-year-old would reach level 4. In 
fact 52 per cent of pupils got less than level 4 
in English, 56 per cent got less than level 4 in 
Maths, and there was ‘Uproar over Test Fail- 
ures by 11-Year-Olds' (The Times 26 January 
1996: 1). Inherent in the furore is a misunder- 
standing and conflation of norm-referenced 
and criterion-referenced judgements, not to 
mention the fact that the results might have 
reflected problems of validity and reliability in 
the testing process. However the key point to 
underline is that once again reporting focused 
on aggregate results rather than school-level 
data: weare still in the realms of national mon- 
itoring rather than school-by-school competi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the intention is still to pro- 
duce school-level results, as is the case with 
GCSE results, so it is important to review the 
more general criticisms of the validity of such 
an endeavour.^ Apart from the crucial prob- 
lem of test results not reflecting the full, or 
even the main, goals of schooling, the major 
problem with publishing comparative lists of 
results is that it gives no indication of what 
achievements and aptitudes students had 
when they began at a particular school and 
thus what we might expect them to achieve 
anyway; that is, raw results give no indication 
of the specific *value-added' by a particular 
School. Extensive research demonstrates that 
themost significant predictor of exam success 
at 16 is previously measured achievement at 
11 (see Gray and Wilcox 1995), This is an 
issue of particular importance for schools in 
poorer neighbourhoods, since research also 
demonstrates the correlation of socio- 
economic status with student achievement 
and such school are thus likely to come out at 
the bottom of the list (and do). However 1t 
could also be of crucial concern for individual 
parents in schools which are apparently doing 
quite well, but should be doing much better: 
in such cases the socio-economic status of the 
studentsand their parents could well be mask- 
ing relatively poor teaching (again, see Gray 
and Wilcox 1995 for a fuller discussion 0 
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these and related issues). Thus for example 
the 1995 GCSE results demonstrated that 
private schools achieved better results than 
government-maintained - schools, selective 
schools achieved better than non-selective, 
and schools in suburban local authorities did 
better than those in inner city authorities 
(TES 24 November 1995). Surprise, sur- 
prise.’ 

This is not to say that the correlation of per- 
formance with socio-economic background, 
and thus the overall explanation of why com- 
parisons may be unfair, should be taken as an 
enduringly legitimate excuse for poor perfor- 
mance in individual cases; nor that individual 
parents within a reasonably homogenous 
locality (be it suburban or inner-city) might 
not learn something of interest about their 
local schools (as indeed might the teachers 
within those schools). Some suburban schools 
will do better than others, as will some inner- 
city schools. If, within a locality, one sec- 
ondary school out of the four or five that 
Parents might reasonably be able to choose 
from is doing particularly well, or particularly 
badly, then such information may be of use to 
parents (and teachers). However, results can 
swing enormously from year to year,* and it 
would take a consistent trend over 3 or more 
years before one could say with some certainty 
that things were indeed going better or worse 
than elsewhere, Furthermore, even suppos- 
ing that such a trend could be established and 
a particularly effective school identified, such 
aschool could not expand indefinitely without 
Significant additional capital investment, nor, 
Presumably, would it wish to, since such 
expansion would threaten the delicate balance 
of whatever constellation of factors were 
Tesponsible for its success—expanding the 
s ool more than marginally would change it. 

he school could thus begin to choose its stu- 
dents, rather than vice-versa. Evidence from 
the 1995 figures demonstrates that this can 
indeed be the case (TES 24 November 95: 7). 

onversely, schools cannot contract indefi- 
nitely either, but if, say, within a local econ- 
omy, one school out of four or five were 
Perceived to be particularly unsuccessful and 
MX d to lose students to other schools, the 
1 ucational experience of its remaining stu- 
en could be severely damaged before reme- 

ial action were taken by the school or its local 
authority, 

There are also broader educational issues 


about how distorting an over-concentration 
on grades A to C might become. Within highly 
competitive ‘local economies’ of four or five 
similar schools it might well be in a school’s 
interest to focus additional teaching resources 
on ‘borderline’ candidates, to maximize the 
percentage gaining five or more grades from 
A to C. Whether such cramming, even if it 
leads to an improvement in results, can be 
taken to indicate a general improvement in 
educational standards is one issue; another is 
that such cramming would inevitably be at the 
expense of other groups within the school, 
especially perhaps low achievers. And indeed, 
an aspect of the 1995 results which drew par- 
ticular comment was the increase in students 
gaining no grades whatsoever from 7 per cent 
in 1994 to 8.1 percent in 1995. 


Using Assessment Processes to 
Reform Schooling 


While most of the political rhetoric has 
focused on setting tests and publishing 
results, much of the detail of implementation 
of National Curriculum Assessment—partic- 
ularly the school-based ‘teacher assessment’ 
element, i.e. the assessment of routine class- 
work and homework by teachers—has been 
concerned with using changes in assessment 
processes and procedures to underpin 
changesin the curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods. Indeed, this approach to the role of 
assessment in school reform predates the 
National Curriculum and was central to the 
introduction of more coursework assessment 
and practical assessment in GCSE. This more 
educational argument for using assessment to 
underpin change derives from concerns with 
the validity of results produced as well as the 
quality of educational interaction in the class- 
room. Thus it is argued that as the curriculum 
changes and new educational objectives are 
introduced such as planning, carrying out, 
and writing up extended tasks, or speaking 
and listening effectively, they cannot be 
validly assessed by traditional written tests. At 
the same time, it is recognized that traditional 
testing formats will inhibit such curriculum 
changeand thus changes in assessment should 
be introduced in tandem with changes in cur- 
riculum (DES 1985; TGAT 1988; Kellaghan 
and Greaney 1992). 
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The extent to which governments appreci- 
ate the complexities of such arguments is a 
moot point, of course, but it worth interrogat- 
ing them in a little more detail, since more 
recently it has come to be suggested that 
changes in assessment do not simply have to 
follow changes in curriculum, but could come 

first, and lead (or even *drive") the curriculum 

in desirable directions. Such arguments 
clearly had an impact on the educational 
ambitions of the implementers of policy, ifnot 
the policy-makers themselves. 

The argument in favour of using assess- 
ment to improve standards has been most 
explicitly developed in the United States, 
where it has become known as ‘Measurement- 
Driven Instruction’ (MDI) (Popham 1987a). 
Proponents claim that MDI ‘occurs when a 
high-stakes test of educational achievement, 
because of the important contingencies asso- 
ciated with the students’ performance, influ- 
ences the instructional program that prepares 
students for the test’ (Popham 1987a: 680). In 
other words, when tests are seen by teachers 
and students to be important—perhaps for 
teacher accountability, but more significantly 
when they carry consequences for students’ 
future life-chances—they will directly influ- 
ence teaching and learning; teachers will teach 
to the test and students will practise for it. 
Thus the better the test —the higher the stan- 
dards encapsulated within it—the better the 
teaching and learning. Thisis quitea tall order 
for test designers, of course, and as a mecha- 
nism for school improvement it places great 
emphasis (and responsibility, and resources) 
on getting the test ‘right’, on the assumption 
that the teaching will automatically follow. 

Notsurprisingly, such an argument has not 
gone unchallenged. In practice much MDI 
development has been based on defining cur- 
riculum objectives and developing criterion- 
referenced tests to ascertain whether or not 
the objectives have been met: 


The chief virtue of MDI stems from the clarity 
with which instructional targets—that is theskills 
and knowledge being tested—are described. . . . 
Thus criterion-referenced tests . . . must be 
employed . . . because the descriptive clarity of 
well-constructed criterion-referenced tests gives 
teachers comprehensible descriptions of what is 
being tested. (Popham 19872: 680) 


Thisis easier said than done. The sorts of mul- 
tiple-choice tests commonly associated with 
the testing industry in the United States have 


come in for considerable criticism; far from 
improving educational standards, it is argued, 
they trivialize and narrow teaching into little 
more than test preparation; tests, moreover, 
which do not demand any extended writing, 
analysis, or problem solving (Bracey 1987). 
Considerable empirical evidence from the US 
supports this view, indicating that setting 
minimum standards to be met by all, espe- 
cially when directly related to school and 
teacher accountability, can all to often lead to 
those minima becoming de facto maxima, as 
teachers strive to ensure that as many students 
as possible reach the minimum, rather than 
stretching many students beyond it (Atkin 
1979). Similarly, coaching and practice can 
lead to improvements in test scores without 
there being any real or lasting impact on edu- 
cational quality (Corbett and Wilson 1988; 
Shepard 1991). There are echoes here of the 
sort of cramming for borderline GCSE candi- 
dates that was identified earlier. Perhaps an 
even more important point for the UK con- 
text is that (currently, at least) only GCSE 
examinations could be said to be genuinely 
‘high-stakes tests’, especially from the point 
of view of the individual student. It may be a 
matter of concern for a primary school that 
their overall National Curriculum test scores 
at Key Stage 1 (age 7 years) or Key Stage 2 (age 
11 years) are below the national average, but 
the individual scores of the children will be of 
little concern to the children themselves—at 
least in the short term. It remains to be seen 
whether recent policy announcements about 
the reintroduction of a significant element of 
selection in entry to secondary schools (i.e. the 
selection of students by schools) ‘raises the 
stakes’ of tests at 7, and especially at 11 
(Guardian 9 January 1996); but such a policy 
hardly accords with a general concern for rais- 
ing the educational standards of all children, 
or indeed with the principle of consumer 
choice which underpins so much else of recent 
educational (and economic) policy. 
Supporters of a more sophisticated 
approach to MDI counter that good tests can 
be developed, and that the issue is really one of 
improving the quality and validity of the 
assessment process: 
advocates of new ways to test often argue that since 
tests can play a powerful role in influencing learn- 
ing, they must be designed to support educational 
goals. These advocates disparage ‘teaching to the 
test’ when a test calls for isolated facts from a mul- 
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tiple-choice context, but endorse the concept when 
the test consists of ‘authentic’ tasks. (OTA 1992: 
11) 


Thus, as Resnick and Resnick (1992: 59) 
argue, ‘if we put debates, discussions, essays, 
and problem-solving into the testing system, 
children will spend time practising those 
activities’. However, even reviews which are 
broadly pragmatic, and sympathetic to the 
possibilities of MDI, recognize the problems 
of adequately conceptualizing and articulat- 
ing ‘higher-order’ skills and understandings 
in a teaching and testing programme, along 
with the practical problem of whether or not 
teachers are willing and able to implement 
new subject-matter and associated teaching 
methods (Airasian 1988). As Stake (1991: 
xxiv—xxv) has put it: 


onekey assumption behind reform based on assess- 
ment policy is that people can agree on which edu- 
cational outcomes are desirable . . . A second 
assumption is that we have a language for the spec- 
ification of educational goals . . . A third . . . is that 
we can measure the attainment of those [goals]. ..a 
fourth . . . is that . . . we can use the information to 
improve teaching. 


Allofthese assumptions scem to be present in 
the UK government's approach to using test- 
ing to raise standards, although, as noted 
above, their complexity is not necessarily 
appreciated by the government itself. In many 
respects the debate which has been played out 
inthe United States in education journals and 
State-level pilot developments has been 
Played out ‘for real’ in the UK— British 
pings and more particularly British chil- 

ren, have been subjected to an unprece- 
dented ‘natural experiment’. 

It was the TGAT Report (TGAT 1988: 
Paras. 34) that put educational meat on the 
Political bones of the government's pro- 
gramme. The report stated that: 

Promoting children’s learning is a principal aim of 
Schools. Assessment lies at ve voran 
Rai M should not simply be a bolt-on at the end. 
hs »" it should be an integral part of the educa- 
back? Process, quuin. providing both ‘feed- 
n and ‘feedforward’. It therefore needs to be 

Xorporated systematically into teaching strate- 
Eies and practices at all levels. 


Par these propositions flowed the detail of 
Report’s recommendations: for teacher 
oe (TA) to be used alongside nation- 

Y comparable Standard Assessment Tasks 


(SATs); for both TA and SATs to be as valid 
as possible and to support good teaching by 
employing ‘a wide range of modes of presen- 
tation, operation and response’ (para. 50; cf. 
also para. 60); and for the system to be forma- 
tive as well as summative, i.e. for it to con- 
tribute to improving the process of learning, 
as well as measuring the outcomes of the 
process. The TGAT Report made one other 
crucial recommendation, however, one which 
survived longest and certainly caused the 
most problems: ‘the assessment results should 
give direct information about pupils’ achieve- 
ment in relation to objectives: they should be 
criterion-referenced’ (para. 5). Here is where 
the report borrowed most from the American 
literature but learned least from American 
experience. At the same time as Popham 
(1987a) was advocating the use of MDI, he 
was also advising educational evaluators and 
decision-makers to avoid producing overly 
detailed lists of objectives, and instead to 
‘focus on a manageable number of broad- 
scope objectives’ (Popham 19875: 39). His 
definition of *well-constructed criterion-ref- 
erenced tests’ included similar advice, though 
then implied that the solution was to be found 
in narrowing the focus of the test: 


Too many instructional targets turn out to be no 
targets at all . . . Teachers who are inundated with 
endless litanies of miniscule instructional targets 
will pay heed to none. A high-stakes test must focus 
on only a reasonable number of important skills or 
knowledge targets. (1987a: 680) 


In fact the UK experience is that when *minis- 
cule instructional targets’ are backed up by 
force of law, and underpinned still further by 
in-service material stressing the need to assess 
eachand every one (e.g. SEAC 1990), teachers 
attempt to pay heed to all of them—and the 
system is stretched to breaking point as a 
result. 

It is not that members of TGAT and 
related National Curriculum Working 
Groups were unaware of the problems. Mar- 
garet Brown, for example, a close colleague at 
King’s College of the TGAT Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Paul Black, and herself a member of the 
Mathematics National Curriculum Working 
Group, very clearly recognized the danger of 
attainment targets ‘multiplying like vermin’ 
(Brown 1988: 19). Yet somehow, once the 
Holy Grail of criterion-referencing was 
invoked it proved extremely difficult to keep 
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the scope of the search under control, espe- 
cially since the solution offered by advocates 
suchas Popham (select key objectives and nar- 
row the test to focus on them) takes us right 
back to all the criticisms of testing that TGAT 
was attempting to avoid: too narrow a test will 
give an invalid measurement, narrow the cur- 
riculum, and restrict teaching to coaching for 
the test. The logic of using the content of test- 
ing to underpin good teaching (as opposed to 
the method) implies thateverything you think 
is important (and thus should be taught) must 
also be assessed, otherwise it may get ignored 
if only certain things are selected for inclusion 
in the testing programme. TGAT and 
SEAC's interventions served to drive the sys- 
tem first of all towards including all desirable 
objectives in the first round of SATs—mak- 
ing them far too complicated (Torrance 
1991)—then subsequently towards including 
them in TA, which led to classroom overload 
(SEAC 1990; Dearing 1993a and 4). Gipps 
et al. (1995) suggest that TA in particular has 
also had positive consequences, but equally 
point to the dangers of the new simplified 
Standard Tests undermining these gains. 


What Assessment Can and Cannot 
Achieve 


So, standards are not falling; on the contrary, 
the evidence suggests that they are rising, and 
certainly that our ambitions for what school 
systems should deliver are rising. We expect 
vastly more of our school system, in terms of 
both the scale and scope of its endeavours, 
than we did even 10 years ago. We expect get- 
ting on for 50 per cent of 16-year-olds to 
achieve the sorts of results that a selected élite 
of 20 per cent once achieved, and we expect 
them toachieve these results on syllabuses and 
examinations that stress the understanding 
and application, as well as the recall, of know- 
ledge. But in an increasingly competitive eco- 
nomic environment it would be imprudent to 
suggest that standards are high enough, or 
cannot be improved still further. - 

The role that changes in assessment can 
play in thisis complex, far more complex than 
the political rhetoric of market accountability 
allows. Clearly testing will have an impact on 
teaching, learning, and the standards of 
achievement in a school system. However, 
this impact can be negative as well as positive, 


and the available evidence suggests that the 
simple initiative of imposing tests on a school 
system cannot, of itself, improve standards of 
achievement. Indeed, if anything, the reverse 
is the case. The key issue here must be the 
question of standards of what, and for whom, 
which in turn connects with the rapidly 
changing purposes of education. 

The logic of attempting to raise standards 
by imposing a testing p me is essen- 
tially twofold: first, the publication of results 
combined with the financial consequences for 
schools of gaining or losing students is 
intended to raise standards by engendering 
competition—between students, between 
teachers, and between schools. But competi- 
tions, even supposing they are ‘fair’ and 
involve meaningful substantive activity, as 
opposed to *market manipulation', involve 
losers as well as winners, and this seems a very 
high-risk strategy for trying to improve edu- 
cational standards across the system as à 
whole. The practices which are starting to 
emerge from the UK GCSE ‘league tables’ 
suggest that such competition focuses atten- 
tion on too narrow a range of educational out- 
comes and, despite overall improvements in 
results, masks differential performance across 
groups within the system and increases the 
gap between better- and worse-performing 
schools rather than bridging it. 

Second, if we assume that the ambitions for 
the programme are serious and meaningful, 
the intention must be for the tests to encapsu- 
late the highest-quality versions of the key 
goals of the system—do well on these testsand 
you really will have demonstrated high-level 
educational achievement and be capable of 
significant educational and/or vocational per- 
formance in the future. As we have already 
seen, thisisa very demanding ambition, and it 
must be questionable whether or not high- 
quality educational goals such as planning, 
analyzing, communicating, problem-solving, 
and the like, goals which in other contexts 
discourse are claimed to be essential for future 
economic competitiveness, can truly be cap- 
tured in a testing programme, let alone one 
which is intended to include all students at 
four different age groups, but in only 
subjects (English, Maths, and Science). The 
scale of the endeavour must push the techn 
ogy of testing towards over-simplistic paper- 
and-pencil methods, while the focus on 
three subjects runs the risk of distorting 
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activity of the system as a whole: combined 
with the use of league tables, the implication is 
that if we design the wrong ‘performance indi- 
cators’, and place too much emphasis upon 
them, then the system will veer off course very 
quickly. 

The danger, then, of using testing too 
narrowly and mechanistically in pursuit of 
higher standardsis that the technology simply 
cannot cope with the task. If our definition of 
higher standards and our goals for the system 
involve developing the capacity for creativity, 
flexibility, and innovation, the supposed 
‘high skill/high wage’ activities of the post- 
industrial future, then these activities must be 
manifest in the school curriculum and its 
attendant assessment procedures. A major 
part of the problem is lack of understanding 
about the history of assessment and lack of 
clarity about what assessment can and cannot 
achieve. Assessment and certification prac- 
tices were developed in the context of taken- 
for-granted assumptions about high-quality 
schooling being the same as academic school- 
ing. The issue for assessment was to select the 
most able students for exposure to this 
demanding regime, then in turn to certificate 
and legitimate their entry into leadership roles 
in the labour market. Whether or not they (or 
anyone else) learned useful skills along the 
way was hardly questioned—it was simply 
assumed that they would. More recently such 
assumptions have been severely questioned, 

y the competency movement in yocational 
education as well as by critics of the school sys- 
tem (cf. Butterfield 1995; Wolf 1995). Devel- 
opments in assessment theory and practice 
over the last 10 years or so can thus be seen as 
Part of a continuing debate about the eco- 
nomic and social functions of schooling. The 
Curriculum has been seen to be in need of 
modernization, and assessment has been seen 
as both supporting this modernization and 
Contributing to the longer-term emancipatory 
Lo of schooling through maximizing the 
und opportunities of pupils (rather than 
d» tricting such opportunities through selec- 
iru This trend of modernization has 
b olved a shift away from only assessing 
wuowledge, towards assessing skills and 
ied erstandings; from only assessing products 
in ardsassessing processes; from only assess- 
ing at the end of the course through external 
P" um towards assessing during courses, 

ernally; from only using written methods 


towards the use of a variety of methods and 
evidence; from norm-referencing towards 
criterion-referencing; from pass/fail summa- 
tive assessment (for selection) towards identi- 
fying strengths and weaknesses formatively, 
and recording positive achievement. The 
trend has been most fully represented in the 
Record of Achievement movement (Broad- 
footetal. 1988) but wasalso very evident in the 
design of GCSE and in the first round of Stan- 
dard Assessment Tasks (see Torrance 1995 
for a fuller discussion). 

"This debate about modernization has over- 
lapped with market mechanisms introduced 
to render the system more sensitive to con- 
sumerneeds. However, whilethe government 
has been riding both horses, in many respects 
they are pulling in different directions. Mod- 
ernizing the curriculum and assessment 
methods suggests an analysis of economic 
need and the development of educational 
planning which is at variance with the ‘hidden 
hand' of the market manifested through 
parental choice of their children's schools. 
Assessment is being used as the key mecha- 
nism of both approaches, but the pressure to 
produce simple indicators of educational out- 
putis clearly antithetical to the possibilities of 
developing more flexible and demanding 
methods of assessment which would under- 
pin rather than undermine good teaching. 
Furthermore, even broader and more flexible 
approaches to assessment are still struggling 
with the legacy of producing a definitive 
‘result’, a ‘true score", which derives from and 
adheres to the individual, rather than describ- 
ing the different performances of individuals 
and groups generated by undertaking a vari- 
ety of tasks in a variety of contexts. Yet the 
challenge for (post-modern?) assessment 
must lie with this latter task—how to produce 
descriptions of diverse outcomes which are 
informative both to the individual learner and 
toa wide variety of third parties. 

In the short term, policy-makers must rec- 
ognize that tools designed to measure the out- 
put of thesystem will have an impact on it, and 
that the simpler the tools, the narrower and 
more constricting the impact. Likewise, those 
who would use changes in assessment to 
attempt to broaden the curriculum must 
recognize that this also raises issues of scale 
and of impact on teachers at classroom level. 
The more ambitious the new assessment pro- 
cedures are, and the larger the overall 
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programme is, the more distant is its genesis 
and development likely to be from individual 
schools and classrooms. This raised immense 
lems with respect to the original SATs. 

us just because poor assessment can nar- 
row the curriculum and depress standards, it 
does not follow that better assessment will 
automatically enhance the curriculum and 
raise standards. Better assessment should 
proceed in tandem with curriculum develop- 
ment, but cannot ‘drive’ it; itisa necessary but 
not sufficient condition for the improvement 
of educational provision and performance. In 
the longer term, the challenge is to build on 
this understanding and ensure that assess- 
ment responds to the demands for creativity 
and flexibility in the system, for a diversity of 
context-specific information, and for self- 
development and equity in a pluralist society. 


Notes 


1. Parts of this article are adapted from Tor- 
rance, H. (1996), *Can Testing Raise Educa- 
tional Standards?’ forthcoming in Watson, 
K., Modgil, C., and Modgil, S., Educational 
Dilemmas: Debate and Diversity, iv: Quality in 
Education (Cassells). 
I refer throughout the article to the ‘UK gov- 
ernment’; in fact the details of policy have 
been developed and implemented in different 
ways in England and Wales, Northern Ire- 
land, and Scotland, but the principles and 
broad thrust of political intervention are com- 
mon to all. 

3. Similar debates are played out in other con- 

texts (e.g. the United States) where the news 

media also rarely prevent the facts getting in 
the way of a good story about educational 

decline; cf. Stedman 1994; Westbury 1992. 

Mediating policy is both an inevitable part of 

the process of implementation (cf. Ball and 

Bowe 1992) and in some cases was probably an 

overt intention of at least some of those 

involved; however, educational ambition 
combined with political intransigence led to 
massive overload of the system (cf. Black 

1988, 1994; Dearing 1993), 

5. Publication is in alphabetical order, not rank 
order, but direct comparisons are quickly con- 
1995 0) by the press (cf. TES 24 November 

6. Because of the irregularity of reporting 
over time, comparisons of results are not yet 
possible; and, because of continual changes in 
the curriculum, they are unlikely to be valid 
when they are possible. 


pP 


=e 


7. Thomas (1995) reviews similar research evi- 
dence for younger chi and demonstrates 
that pupil characteristics such as age, gender, 
home and social background make a 
significant difference to results at Key Stage 1. 

8. For example, St Francis Xavier, in North 
Yorkshire, was featured on the front page of 
the TES as having improved its 5+ A to C 
results from 29 per cent in 1994 to 61 per cent 
in 1995 (TES 24 November 1995: 1). One can 
only hope that the pendulum doesn't swing 
back again just as quickly. 
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Restructuring Schools for Student Success 


To make a difference in American education, 
we must rethink how schools are designed, 
how teaching and learning are pursued, and 
how resources are allocated. If we want 
schools not merely to ‘deliver instruction? but 
to ensure that all students learn in more 
powerful and effective ways, we must create 
schools that are sufficiently personalized to 
know their students well, that are managed 
and staffed by teachers who are professionally 
prepared and supported, and that are funded 
equitably in ways that invest in the front lines 
of teaching and learning. This three-part 
agenda requires a paradigm shift in how we 
think about the management and purpose of 
schools: from hierarchical, factory model 
institutions where teachers, treated as semi- 
skilled assembly line workers, process stu- 
dents for their slots in society, to professional 
communities where student success is sup- 
ported by the collaborative efforts of know- 
ledgeable teachers who are organized to 
address the needs of diverse learners. 

Today’s schools were designed when the 
goal of education was not to educate all stu- 
dents well but to process a great many effi- 
ciently, selecting and supporting only a few 
for ‘thinking work’. Strategies for sorting and 
tracking students were developed to ration the 
scarce resources of expert teachers and rich 
curricula, and to standardize teaching tasks 
and procedures within groups. This, in turn, 
enabled greater routinization of teaching 
work, and less reliance on professional skill 
and judgment, a corollary of the nineteenth- 
century decision to” structure teaching as 
semi-skilled labor. 

The goal was to instill in the masses of stu- 
dents the rudimentary skills and the basic 
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workplace socialization needed to follow 
orders and conduct predetermined tasks 
neatly and punctually. As recent national and 
international research on US education has 
demonstrated, the rote learning needed for 
these early twentieth-century objectives still 
predominates in today’s schools, reinforced 
by top-down prescriptions for teaching prac- 
tice, mandated curriculum packages, stan- 
dardized tests that focus on low-level 
cognitive skills, and continuing underinvest- 
ment in teacher education that would enable 
more ambitious teaching (Boyer 1983; Good- 
lad 1984; McKnight et al. 1987; ETS 1989a; 
ETS 19898). 

The school structure created to imple- 
ment this conception of teaching and learn- 
ing is explicitly impersonal, a function of 
both its size and organization. Students 
move from one teacher to the next, from 
grade to grade, and from class period to class 
period, with little opportunity to become 
well known to any adults who can consider 
them as whole people or as developing intel- 
lects. Secondary school teachers may see 150 
or more students a day. Teachers work in iso- 
lation from one another, stamping students 
with lessons. Students, too, tend to wor! 
alone and passively, listening to lectures, 
memorizing facts and algorithms, and engag- 
ing in independent work at their separate 
desks (Goodlad 1984), 

In urban areas, schools are huge ware- 
houses, with three thousand or more students. 
They are focused substantially on the control 
of behavior rather than the development of 
community. With a locker as their only stable 
point of contact, a schedule that cycles them 
through a series of seven to ten overloade 
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teachers, and a counselor who struggles to 
serve the *personal" needs of several hundred 
students, teenagers have little to connect to. 
Most students are likely to experience such 
high schools, heavily stratified within and 
substantially dehumanized throughout, as 
non-caring or even adversarial environments 
where ‘getting over’ becomes important when 
‘getting known’ is impossible. For adults, the 
capacity to be accountable for the learning of 
students is reduced by the departmentalized 
structure that gives them little control over or 
connection to most of what happens to the stu- 
dents they see only briefly. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
task of educating very diverse learners to 
much higher standards of learning in a world 
with rapidly changing educational demands 
will require more skillful teaching and more 
responsive schools than current educational 
bureaucracies allow. New school organiza- 
tions—like the new organizations that are 
being created to replace ossified bureaucracies 
in business and industry—will need to rely on 
much greater knowledge, skill, and judgment 
on the part of all ‘front line’ workers (teach- 
ers), along with flexible planning and prob- 
em-solving more responsive to the needs of 
students and the realities of change. 

_ Just as many businesses have been flatten- 
ing hierarchies, decentralizing decision- 
making, and placing more responsibility in 
€ hands of front line work teams, schools 
ave been restructuring to reduce the over- 
Specialization and bureaucratization that have 
Proved increasingly problematic. These 
changes are increasing schools’ capacities to 
Connect with families and to succeed with 
Chen (Darling-Hammond, forthcoming; 
rm 1995). As reforms in business and 
ion mature, striking parallels emerge 
between the orpinisatiind sunsegite of *high 
performance, high involvement' corporations 
^ those of extraordinarily successful 
Schools. Such schools feature smaller, more 
Personalized, and less fragmented structures 
Ms = departmentalization, stronger rela- 
-— bonds between and among students and 
subse: greater use of teaching teams, and 
ted tantial teacher participation in school 
M Poon and decision-making (Braddock and 
: see 1993; Wehlage et al. 1989; Lee 
al. 1993). Teacher collaboration in these 
Settings promotes knowledge sharing and 
Communication that focuses ‘a faculty’s col- 


lective technical expertise on specific prob- 
lems within the school’ (Lee et al. 1993). 

Small size is one important factor. A sub- 
stantial body of research shows that, all else 
equal, smaller schools and school units (in the 
range of three hundred to five hundred stu- 
dents) are associated with higher achievement 
(Howley 1989; Howley and Huang 1992; 
Haller 19924), as well as better attendance 
rates (Lindsay 1982), fewer dropouts 
(Pittman and Haughwout 1987), and lower 
levels of student misbehavior (Garbarino 
1978; Gottfredson and Daiger 1979; Haller 
19925). They are more effective in allowing 
students to become bonded to important 
adults in a learning community, who can play 
the role that families and communities find it 
harder and harder to play. They are also more 
effective in creating good interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and in providing opportunities for 
students to participate in extracurricular 
activities and to take leadership roles. (Fowler 
1992; Green and Stevens 1988; Haller 19926; 
Howley 1989; Lindsay 1982; 1984). 

Size is not the only factor at work here, 
however. The most effective schools or school 
units are those that create structures for car- 
ing—forms of organization that enable close, 
sustained relationships among students and 
teachers—rather than structures determined 
by bureaucratic divisions of labor. Structures 
that enable teachers to know students and 
their families well are associated with 
increased student achievement, more positive 
feelings toward self and school, and more 
positive behavior (Gottfredson and Daiger 
1979; Wehlage et a/. 1989). Typically this is 
achieved by restructuring teaching and 
grouping assignments so that teachers work 
for longer periods of time with a smaller total 
number of students, for example, by teaching 
a core interdisciplinary curriculum to one or 
two groups of students rather than a single 
subject to five groups, and/or by teaching the 
same students for more than one year. 

In smaller schools or ‘houses’ within a 
school, students may work with the same 
group of teachers and advisors over several 
years, thus making students’ and teachers’ 
work less fragmented and disjointed. This 
enables a more holistic view of students, and a 
more in-depth approach to teaching and 
learning. In short, successful schools focus on 
more powerful and more coherent learning 
for all students, in settings that are structured 
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as learning organizations for adults and stu- 
dents alike. 1 d 

Although these strategies require creative 
rethinking of staffing, scheduling, and person- 
nel assignments, they do not cost substantially 
more money (Darling-Hammond, forthcom- 
ing). The greatest barriers to these kinds of 
changes are the forces of conventional thinking 
and the geological dig of regulations and work 
rules that currently define the parameters of 
schooling. Many schools that have substantially 
restructured their work exist on waivers from 
various state and local requirements governing 
uses of time and personnel, facilities, and the 
organization of curriculum and teaching. Until 
these regulatory obstacles are removed, wide- 

spread change is unlikely to occur. 

Despite the fact that they must exist 
‘against the grain’, schools with these features 
show much greater levels of student success. 
These include schools affiliated with the 
Coalition of Essential Schools in New York 
City that have graduation and college enroll- 
ment rates of over 90 per cent for students 
often considered ‘atrisk’ (Darling-Hammond 
et al. 1995); Philadelphia's charter schools 
(Fine 1994); and schools associated with 
restructuring initiatives in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Hammond, Indiana; Dade County, 
Florida; and Southern Maine (Elmore 1990; 
Lieberman 1995). Their outcomes should not 
be surprising, since teaching involves much 
more than conveying subject matter to passive 
recipients. Effective teaching requires knowl- 
edge of students, their experiences, and the 
ways in which they learn. It also requires con- 
tinuing opportunities for teachers to learn 
from one another, to evaluate the outcomes of 
their work, and to invent new practices. 

The idea that teachers should be involved 
in planning and evaluating their own work 
confronts Tayloristic job structures and the 
‘trickle-down’ theory of knowledge promi- 

nent in bureaucracies. Structures and 
assumptions that de-skill teaching are well 
established in school systems that have sought 
to standardize and simplify jobs through age 
grading, tracking, and specialization, and that 
have created. elaborate administrative. and 
supervisory structures for designing and 
overseeing the work in each cell of an elabor- 
ate organizational matrix. Expertise is pre- 
sumed to reside at the top of the system and is 
used to design work specifications (curricula, 
textbooks, and tests, and decision rules for 


grading, promotion, and grouping of stu- 
dents, etc.) for routine implementation. 

Such an approach can work when tasks are 
predictable and unvaried. However, teaching 
is not this kind of work. Teaching decisions 
are many; teaching strategies must be contin- 
ually adapted to different subject areas, learn- 
ing goals, and student approaches and needs. 
To teach successfully, teachers must have 
both the knowledge about teaching and learn- 
ing needed to manage the complex process of 
getting diverse students to learn well and the 
discretion to practice variably rather than rou- 
tinely. Successful education can occur only if 
teachers are prepared to meet rigorous learn- 
ing demands and the different needs of stu- 
dents. 

This is not the conception of teaching that 
has informed US policy. In contrast to other 
industrialized countries, teacher education in 
the United States has been thin, uneven, and 
badly underfunded. Schools of education are 
typically funded less well than any other 
school or department on campus, and school 
districts spend less than one half of 1 per cent 
of their resources on staff development, as 
compared to 8 to 10 per cent of expenditures 
in most corporations and in other countries 
schools. As a result, many US teachers enter 
the profession with inadequate preparation, 
and most have very few opportunities to 
enhance their knowledge and skills over the 
course of their careers. : 

Despite this unevenness, teacher education 
makesa substantial difference when it is avail- 
able. Dozens of studies have found that better 
prepared teachers are more effective with stu- 
dents (Darling-Hammond 1992) and that the 
single most important determinant of student 
achievement is the quality of teachers and the 
extent of their knowledge about teaching and 
learning (Ferguson 1991; Armour- Thomas 
et al. 1989). 

School systems in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Japan 
invest in a greater number of well-prepared, 
well-paid, and well-supported teachers, 
rather than in a large bureaucracy populated 
by non-teaching staff hired to manage, 
inspect, and control the work of teachers. 
Teacher education and ongoing professional 
development are much more extensive in 
these countries than in the United States; sub- 
stantial time for learning and collegial work 
are built into the school day; and teachers 
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make most school and curriculum decisions 
(Darling-Hammond 1994). This is fiscally 
possible because classroom teachers comprise 
80 per cent of the education employees in 
these countries, as compared to under 50 per 
cent in the United States (OECD 1992). By 
investing in large administrative superstruc- 
tures to control the work of teachers rather 
than in teachers themselves, we have sucked 
resources out of classrooms where they could 
make a difference. 
_ The importance of transforming teaching 
is becoming ever more clear as schools are 
expected to find ways to support and connect 
with the needs of all learners, Responsive 
teaching cannot be. produced through 
teacher-proof materials or regulated curric- 
ula. In order to create bridges between com- 
mon, challenging curriculum goals and 
individual learners’ experiences and needs, 
teachers must be able to develop learning 
experiences that accommodate a variety of 
cognitive styles, with activities that broaden 
rather than reduce the range of possibilities 
for learning. They must understand child 
development and pedagogy as well as the 
structures of subject areas and a variety of 
alternatives for assessing learning. And they 
Must have a base of knowledge for making 
decisions traditionally reserved for others in 
the educational hierarchy, 
i he implications for teacher education, 
icensing, and advanced certification are 
many: Teachers will need to be prepared to 
oe for understanding and have a deeper 
quoviedqe of their disciplines and their stu- 
eri They will need to be prepared to 
i dress the wide range of languages, cultures, 
eee styles, talents, and intelligences that 
children bring with them to school. They will 
pea to look at and listen to children, and be 
nowledgeable about how children learn and 
eaa) in order to understand what their 
‘Udents know and can do, as well as how they 
think and how they learn. 
Pei will require major investments in pre- 
re ice and in-service teacher education and 
poh transformations in the way teachers are 
ü Tue, licensed, hired, inducted, certified, 
oret ee Teachers will need more rig- 
sand tightly coupled theoretical and clin- 
Mas: Preparation in schools of education, 
pio trably in graduate level programs that 
r Vide sustained internships integrated with 
Ursework. They will also need job-based 


professional development opportunities that 
involve them in collegial planning, curricu- 
lum work, and study throughout their careers. 
Hiring more teachers and fewer administra- 
tive staff will provide more time for teachers to 
learn and work together and more resources 
for their professional development. In 
restructured schools that have done this, 
teachers have large blocks of time for joint 
planning and professional development as 
well as for a wide variety of professional roles 
as school leaders, mentors for beginning 
teachers, and curriculum developers. 

These changes must be supported by more 
meaningful standards for teacher licensing 
and more sophisticated and authentic assess- 
ments of teaching, such as those developed by 
the new National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards and the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consor- 
tium (Darling-Hammond et al. 1995). States 
like Vermont, Indiana, Maine, and Ohio have 
begun to enact policy changes in teacher edu- 
cation, licensing, and ongoing professional 
development that will ensure that there are 
highly-qualified teachers in every classroom. 
Meanwhile, school networks in New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere have begun to 
provide models of schools structured for 
teacher and student learning. 

Their efforts will be strengthened by 
improvements in salary structures, working 
conditions, and recruitment incentives that 
will entice qualified teachers into all teaching 
fields and all communities, rather than lower- 
ing standards wherever shortages occur. The 
chronic shortages of teachers in fields like 
mathematics, science, and special education 
have undermined education in these fields for 
decades, just as the hiring of tens of thousands 
of unqualified entrants has undermined the 
education of children in poor rural and urban 
areas. 

Finally, in contrast to the dramatic 
inequalities in school spending that charac- 
terize this country, other industrialized 
nations fund education centrally and equally, 
thereby ensuring an even starting point for 
their students and the capacity for all districts 
to hire well-prepared teachers. On this equi- 
table foundation, they build smaller, more 
personalized schools staffed with highly com- 
petent teachers whose work is organized to 
allow them to know and teach students well. 
These schools attain higher standards of 
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student learning for more students because 
they focus on what makes a difference: the 
relationship between knowledgeable teachers 
and their students in a supportive, caring 
environment. That is what we must do if we 
are toinvent schools that will help all students 
learn well. 
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Restructuring Restructuring: Postmodernity 
and the Prospects for Educational Change 


Introduction 


In 1986, the Carnegie Forum of ‘Education 
and the Economy’, in their report, A Nation 
Prepared, announced the need to ‘restructure 
schools’ (Carnegie Forum on Education and 
the Economy 1986). This restructuring, it was 
thought, would respect and support the pro- 
fessionalism of teachers to make decisions in 
their own classrooms that best met local and 
state goals, while also holding teachers 
accountable for how they did that. 

In this article, I will examine some of the 
meanings of restructuring, along with a num- 
ber of key choices and dilemmas that restruc- 
turing poses for educators, particularly with 
regard to teacher development and profes- 
sional growth. The paper begins by distin- 
guishing restructuring from its antecedent of 
educational reform. Two different scenarios 
of restructuring are then explored, as repre- 
sented by the writings of Sarason and 
Schlechty. Together, it is argued, these sce- 
narios highlight tensions in restructuring 
between bureaucracy and professionalism. 
Such tensions, I go on to show, are not specific 
to education but are rooted in wider tensions 
in society as a whole as it moves into the 
restructured era of postmodernity. Finally, 
the implications of these tensions in restruc- 
turing are explored in the form of four funda- 
mental dilemmas between: 


* vision and voice; 

* mandates and menus; 

* trust in persons and trust in processes; 
* structure and culture. 


Andy Hargreaves 


The Context and Meaning of 
Restructuring 


Change by restructuring has followed quickly 
on the heels of change by reform which sought 
to mandate improvement on teachers by 
bureaucratic control and compliance, rather 
than supporting teachers to improve them- 
selves and creating structured opportunities 
for them in ways that respected their profes- 
sionalism. Within the era of reform, the USA 
placed substantial emphasis on teacher certifi- 
cation and on basic competency tests for 
teachers. In many states and school districts, 
initiatives to motivate the teaching force fol- 
lowed through such measures as merit pay, 
career ladders and differentiated staffing. In 
the UK, central controls over teacher prepa- 
ration were exerted at the national level 
through procedures of accreditation for 
teacher education programmes. These 
accredited programmes devoted more atten- 
tion to practical teaching experience and sub- 
ject-matter mastery and, by implication, less 
attention to critical reflection on the purposes, 
ethics and social consequences of different 
versions of teaching (Rudduck 1989). In 1988, 
a newly legislated teacher contract also enu- 
merated the number of hours for which teach- 
ers would be minimally contracted including 
what was termed ‘directed time’ out of class: 
to be directed according to the wishes of the 
headteacher or principal. 

Within the context of change through 
reform, measures designed to motivate teach- 
ers were paralleled by ones aimed at improv- 
ing curriculum and instruction. In the UK, 
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the increased prominence given to subject- 
matter knowledge in teacher education, and 
the governmental imposition of a subject- 
based National Curriculum, betrayed a shift 
from broad sponsorship of teachers and 
school self-education, self-evaluation and 
critical reflection to training and induction in 
contents and principles already determined 
elsewhere—at the national level (Hargreaves 
1989). In the USA, many career ladder and 
teacher leadership programmes selected, 
rewarded and evaluated teachers not accord- 
ing to multiple criteria of excellence and pro- 

growth, but according to those 
teachers’ adherence to approved models of 
instruction, often ones that placed a premium 
on mastery of basic skills (Hargreaves and 
Dawe 1990; Popkewitz and Line 1989; Smyth 
and Garman 1989). In these cases, the reform 
of teaching and the reform of instruction went 
together. Teacher development was not self- 
development. It was development directed 
toward the goals of others within a bureau- 
cratic context of regulation and control. 

It did not take long for problems of the 
reform paradigm to surface. It under-esti- 
mated the divisive effects of career ladders 
among teachers, misunderstood the basis of 
teacher motivation as one rooted not in extrin- 
SIC career ‘carrots’ but in intrinsic work 
rewards, and did not appreciate that because 
of teachers’ control over the sanctuaries of 
their own classrooms, teacher improvement 
could not be mandated by bureaucratic con- 
trol. More than this, as the US debt crisis 
mounted, and the responsiveness of the cor- 
porate world to global competitiveness began 
tolook sluggish, there were growing concerns 

t young people leaving high school needed 
More than the traditional minimum compe- 
hia and basic skills that had preoccupied 
,ormers’ thinking hitherto. Problem solv- 
ing, higher order thinking skills, risk taking, 

work and co-operation: these were 
‘merging as the skills and competencies that 
hem People would require as America 
tered the global information society. Tin- 
«ring and quick fixes within the bounds of 
al “existing system, it seemed, could not bring 
of et itiücant improvements even in terms 

: basic skills and academic achievements 
ing, C Prised the traditional goals of school- 

8: Certainly, they could not meet the still 
Sreater educational challenges now being 
Posed by the new information society. Reform 


within the bounds of the existing system was 
not enough. Something more fundamental 
was called for: nothing short of a complete 
restructuring of the organization of teaching 
and learning to meet the challenges of the 21st 
century. 

In the space of just a few years, restructur- 
ing has become common currency in educa- 
tional policy vocabulary, right up to the office 
of President in the USA and among Ministers 
and civil servants in other national and 
regional policy contexts too (O'Neil 1990). 
Yet its meanings are various, conflicting and 
often ill-defined. As Tyack observes, where 
restructuring is concerned, vague is vogue 
(Tyack 1990). 

The possible components of restructuring 
are many and various. According to Murphy 
and Everston, they comprise school-based 
management, increased consumer choice, 
teacher empowerment and teaching for 
understanding (Murphy and Everston 1991). 
For the National Governors’ Association, 
they include curriculum and instruction 
redesigned to promote higher order thinking 
skills; the decentralization of authority and 
decision making to site level; more diverse and 
differentiated roles for teachers; and broad- 
ened systems of accountability (National 
Governors’ Association 1989). While the spe- 
cific components of restructuring vary from 
one writer to another, most seem to agree that 
what is centrally involved is a fundamental 
redefinition of rules, roles, responsibilities 
and relationships for teachers and leaders in 
our schools (Schlechty 1990). Beyond this 
point, though, the desire for consensus about 
and commitment to restructuring in general 
has left its specific meaning inchoate. 

But the broader meanings of restructuring 
are not infinite. While the particulars vary 
from scheme to scheme, certain general pat- 
terns of restructuring are becoming evident 
which embody quite distinct principles of 
power and control and which serve very dif- 
ferent purposes. Two scenarios of restructur- 
ing offer an initial flavour of some of the 
important contrasts here. 

The first is drawn from Seymour Sarason’s 
account of The Predictable Failure of Educa- 
tional Reform (Sarason 1990). Sarason argues 
that, by the criterion of classroom impact, 
most educational reform has failed. This fail- 
ure, he says, is predictable. He identifies two 
factors as responsible for this. First, he notes 
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that the different components of educational 
reform have neither been conceived nor 
addressed as a whole, in their inter-relation- 
ships, asa complex system. If components like 
curriculum change, or professional develop- 
ment or new teaching strategies are tackled in 
isolation while others are left unchanged, the 
success of the reforms will almost certainly be 
undermined. Sarason supplies numerous his- 
torical examples of such failed reforms. That 
such patterns are not merely a matter of his- 
torical record, but persist as a chronic feature 
of our present systems, is strikingly revealed 
in recent studies of the implementation of 
manipulative problem-solving approaches to 
mathematics teaching in California. These 
evaluations show that teachers commonly fail 
to implement the programmes because of the 
persistence of other programmes that empha- 
size direct instruction in basic skills, and 
because the dominant forms of evaluation and 
testing continue to be of a conventional, 
paper-and-pencil kind. Sarason's argument 
has two important implications. First, signifi- 
cant change in curriculum, assessment or any 
other domain is unlikely to be successful 
unless serious attention is also paid to teacher 
development and the principles of profes- 
sional judgement and discretion contained 
within it. Second, teacher development and 
enhanced professionalism must also be 
undertaken in conjunction with develop- 
ments in curriculum, assessment, leadership 
and school organization. 

Sarason's second, and arguably more radi- 
cal contention is that major educational 
change is unlikely to be successful unless it 
addresses school power relationships. 
‘Schools . . . remain intractable to desired 
reform as long as we avoid confronting their 
existing power relationships’, he argues 
(Sarason 1990; 5). These include relation- 
ships between administrators and teachers, 
between teachers and parents and between 
teachers and students. Sarason argues for a 
radical rethink of how schools and classrooms 
are run. His vision of restructuring entails 
change that is comprehensive in scope, 
accompanied by significant, not superficial 
redistributions of existing power relation- 
ships among principals, teachers, parents and 
students. It is a vision that is rooted in a 
sociopsychological understanding of schools 
as places not only devoted to teaching and 
learning, but also defined through relation- 


ships of power and control. Restructuring 
means redefining these relationships in fun- 
damental ways. 

In a second scenario, Philip Schlechty also 
sets out a comprehensive restructuring 
agenda (Schlechty 1990). Like Sarason, 
Schlechty’s advocacy of restructuring springs 
froma concern about the inappropriateness of 
most school structures for the needs of mod- 
ern society. With their single classroom, sin- 
gle lesson, single teacher formats, such 
structures are more suited to late 19th- and 
early 20th-century preoccupations with mass 
education in basic skills, and with rigid educa- 
tional selection for future work roles that are 
expected to remain fixed over time, than to the 
complex needs of the postindustrial order. 

Both Schlechty and Sarason see a need for 
new skills and qualities in postindustrial soci- 
ety, and for new structures to generate them. 
Sarason defines these in a socially and politi- 
cally broad way. For him they are the skills and 
problem-solving capacities needed to cope 
with and respond to a complex, changing and 
threatened social world. They are cultural and 
political skills as well as occupational ones. 
For Schlechty, though, the purposes of edu- 
cation in the 21st century are driven by more 
specifically corporate concerns. For him, the 
challenge is that of the global information 
society. Children are construed as ‘knowl- 
edge-workers’ and schools are defined as 
being in the business of ‘knowledge-work’. 


It is reasonable to expect that, as the American 
economy becomes more information based, and as 
the mode of labour shifts from manual work to 
knowledge work, concern with the continuous 
growth and learning of citizens and employees will 
increase. Moreover, the conditions of work will 
require one to learn to function well in groups; 
exercise considerable self-discipline, exhibit loy- 
alty while maintaining critical faculties, respect the 
rights of others and in turn expect to be respecte 
....This list of characteristics could as well be a list 
of the virtues of a citizen in a democracy. 
(Schlechty 1990: 39) 


While many of these contents are similar to 
Sarason’s, the corporate context 0 
Schlechty’s agenda none the less narrows the 
range of the qualities and characteristics 
thought appropriate as outcomes in the 
schools of the future. There is talk of respect, 
but not of care—either for other persons or for 
the environment. Justice and equity are also 
absent. Productivity is paramount. This does 
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not distort, but it does restrict what itis seen as 
appropriate for schools to do. 

The corporate context of Schlechty's advo- 

cacy has especially striking implications for 
his views of power and leadership in restruc- 
tured schools. Participatory leadership is 
advocated but not on the grounds of truth, 
beauty or justice. The grounds of organisa- 
tional effectiveness are the ones that are 
invoked. While, superficially, Schlechty 
appears to support changes in power relation- 
ships, in practice it is only the ‘symbols of 
power’ that are to be rearranged. Much of the 
mechanics of leadership may change but ulti- 
mately control of the organization is vested in 
‘strong leaders’; leaders who are the architects 
of their organizations’ visions. 
_ This is a view of power and leadership that 
is quite different from Sarason’s more demo- 
cratic view and is instead deeply rooted in the 
Corporate perspective. Schlechty advises 
administrators to read more widely outside 
education, but all the references he lists are in 
the corporate and economic domain. Moral 
Philosophy, organizational politics and 
human development are excluded from that 
list. Moreover, he instructs his readers that 
those who are leading the restructuring of 
schools and those who are leading the restruc- 
turing of America’s enterprisesarein the same 
business’ (Schlechty 1990: 14-15). Restruc- 
turing for Schlechty is therefore restructuring 
In à corporate context—corporate in its pro- 
Posed structures for schooling and corporate 
mits desired outcomes for learning. This cor- 
Porate perspective gives Schlechty a limited 
Purchase on power relationships and teacher 
tmpowerment— one where bold rhetoric dis- 
guises balder realities; where professional 
growth is subsumed into a framework of 
administrative control. 

Together these two scenarios remind us 

at there is nothing inevitably good or inher- 
ently bad about restructuring. Much depends 
9n who controls it, who is involved in it and 
i * purposes to which it is to be put. The 
genda Of restructuring comprises many 
mportant dilemmas, dilemmas that involve 
Profound ethical and political choices about 
values and purposes. 

Atthe heart of these isa fundamental choice 
trol een restructuring as bureaucratic con- 
" ere teachers are controlled and regu- 

to implement the mandates of others, 
restructuring as professional empower- 


ment, where teachers are supported, encour- 
aged and provided with newly structured 
opportunities to make improvements of their 
own, in partnership with parents, principals 
and students. Our wish for consensus and our 
desire to maintain the momentum of change 
often deflects us from addressing these funda- 
mental and difficult dilemmas. Yet if we do 
not grapple with them ourselves and resolve 
them to our own satisfaction, others will only 
resolve them for us later and perhaps in ways 
that jar with and undermine our own values 
and commitments. In the remainder of this 
paper, I want to scratch beneath the current 
consensus of restructuring, and expose the 
dilemmas of value, of purpose and of control 
which I believe we must now confront and 
resolve as we meet the educational challenges 
of the coming century. 


Dilemmas of Restructuring 


Restructuring involves many choices and 
dilemmas. Some of these, like the choice 
between centralization and decentralization, 
are familiar ones and have already been widely 
discussed. Here I want to review what I con- 
sider to be four equally important but less 
widely discussed dilemmas of restructuring; 
ones that have powerful implications for the 
purposes of restructuring and the directions it 
will take, as well as for the processes of teacher 
development contained within it. We shall see 
that tensions between bureaucracy and pro- 
fessionalism run through all of these. 


VISION OR VOICE 

One of the key tensions in restructuring is 
between vision and voice. It is not specific to 
restructuring in education, but has its roots in 
the restructuring of contemporary society 
more generally. 

There isa burgeoning literature now on the 
transitions currently being experienced 
within and across many societies from indus- 
trial to postindustrial, modern to postmodern, 
or liberal to postliberal forms. The outcome of 
these transitions is, for most analysts, uncer- 
tain. As the prefix ‘post’ itself suggests, there 
is more clarity about what we are moving 
beyond than what we are moving towards 
(Fleming 1991). Most writers agree, though, 
that at the heart of the transition is the global- 
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In many respects, the globalization of eco- 
nomic life is coming to mean that the nation- 
state as a separate economic, political and 
cultural entity is under threat and in decline. 
In response to these threats, attempts have 
emerged to protect and reconstruct national 
identities, not least through the development 
of national curricula as described by Good- 
son, in which elements of national culture and 
heritage figure strongly (Goodson 1990). 

Goodson sees, within the reassertion of tra- 
ditional academic subjects prescribed by the 
National Curriculum of England and Wales, 
an attempt to revive and reconstruct a floun- 
dering national identity. 

The globalization of economic life, and more par- 
ticularly of communication, information and tech- 
nology, all pose enormous challenges to the 
existing modes of control and operation of nation- 
states. In this sense, the pursuance of a new cen- 


tralized national curriculum might be seen as the 
response of the more economically 
species among nations. (Goodson 1990. 220) 


Dealing with the specific case of history, he 
continues. 


and control pre-eminent, — 
industrial ts. For exam- 
aae sengi enims Pra 
ted, whilst history has been emb: asa 
‘foundation subject’, even though it is quite clearly 
a subject in within the schools. (Goodson 


within the history curriculum. British his- 
tory, Canadian content—these are the stuffof 
national cultural reconstruction, where the 
burden of reinvented traditions is placed, like 
most other social burdens, on the shoulders of 
education. More important still, as globaliza- 
tion intensifies, as McDonald's opens in 
Moscow and sushi bars prosper in New York, 
as international urban landscapes become 
ever more alike in the global commodification 
of community living, we are witnessing the 
resurgence of ethnic, religious and linguistic 
identities and attachments in the face of 
globalization, as seen in the struggles of Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians and Estonians to secure 
secession from the Soviet Union. It can also 
be seen on Canadian soil, in the collapse of 
constitutional accords, in the pe of fran- 
cophones to secure recognition for n 
as a distinct society and for the province of 
as a politically autonomous unit, 
and in the struggles of First Nation peoples 
for self-determination as *nations-within-a- 
nation’, s 
What we are witnessing here is the emer- 
gence in the context of postmodernity of 
voices of those who have previously 
unheard, neglected, rejected, igno h 
voices of those who have formerly been mar- 
ginalized and dispossessed. Gilligan’s influ- 
ential book, /m a Different Voice, draws 
attention to the undervalued women's per- 
spective on moral development, for instance 
(Gilligan 1982). As Harvey (1989: 48) puts it 
“The idea that all groups have a right to spe 
for themselves, in their own voice accepted aS 
authenticand legitimate is essential tothe 
ralistic stance of postmodernism.’ In the edu- 
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cational change and educational research lit- 
erature, the formerly unheard or undervalued 
teacher's voice has been accorded increasing 
respect and authority in recent years. And 
there, especially in elementary schools, the 
teacher's voice is also usually the woman's 
voice. Elbaz notes how much of the emergent 
work on teachers’ knowledge, thinking and 
empowerment is centrally concerned with the 
notion of voice. Where the notion of voice is 
used, she says, *the term is always used against 
the background of a previous silence, and it is 
4 political usage as well as an epistemological 
one' (Elbaz 199]: 10). Goodson argues that 
teachers’ voices are rooted in their lives, their 
lifestyles and their point in the life cycle 
(Goodson 1991). The teacher's voice, says 

, articulates the teacher's life and its 
purposes. To understand teaching, therefore, 

às a rescarcher, an administrator or a 
Colleague, it is not enough merely to witness 
the behaviour, skills and actions of teaching. 
Onemustalso listen to the voice of the teacher, 
to the person it expresses and to the purposes 
it articulates. Failure to understand the 
teacher's voice is failure to understand the 
teacher's teaching. For this reason, our prior- 
tty should be not merely to listen to the 
teacher's voice, but also to sponsor it as a pri- 
ority within our teacher development work. 

tt, the rise of dissident voices threatens 
tional centres of power and control. 
Struggles for regional autonomy and linguis- 
tic or ethnic separatism, for instance, chal- 
lenge long-standing patterns of central 
domination. Similarly, in education, the 
ucratic impetus to guide the process of 
geand improvement from the centre may 
the teacher's voice that doubts the change 
icd frees with it to go unheard, or be 
"we or be dismissed as ‘mere’ resistance. 
N this respect, as the forces of bureaucratic 
Control and teacher development wrestle with 
wi another, one of the greatest challenges to 
* emergence of teacher voice is the orches- 
tration of educational vision. 

* development of a common vision, 
Commitment to shared goals or developing 
santy in understanding the goals being 
'mplemented by others are commonly advo- 
"us Components ofthe changeand improve- 
deve) Process. "They are seen as essential to 
ne confidence and consistency 
lead £ a community of teachers. Educational 

ers are viewed as vital to the development 


what is needed to improve schools, they must 
know how to administer the schools to achieve 
the desired results. As a starting point, princi- 
pals must envision better schools, articulate 
this vision to others, and orchestrate consen- 
sus on the vision’. There is a strong sense here 
that the vision is primarily the principals 
vision, a vision to be articulated to (not devel- 
oped with) others, a vision around which the 
orchestration of consensus will follow later. 
the i = rrr ip r 
im; 
a cleaned bonis ttita wecinaliv eal. Tht 
crucial question, , is ‘whose vision is 
5———— ona a 


existing 
what can be done to 
ture?’ (Deal and Peterson 1987). For Deal and 
Peterson, who € e v9 5 corpo- 
rate perspective, this is part of the solution to 
the challenge of school leadership. In many 
respects, though, it can be seen as part of the 
t — T 

The corporate folly of vision building being 
spearheaded by strong and single-minded 
leaders is revealed in an account of how Air 
Canada’s new president, Claude Taylor, tried 
to turn the company around. 


To show the new way, Taylor wrote à mission 
statement for the airline, framed it on his private 
meeting room wall and sent a copy to every 
employee's home. (The Globe and Mail Report on 
Business, February 1991) 


Part of the solution? Or part of the problem? 
‘My company’, ‘my vision’, ‘my teachers’, 
‘my school'—these proprietary claims and 
attitudes suggest an ownership of the school 
and of change which is individual rather than 
collective, imposed rather than earned, and 
hierarchical rather than democratic. The 
ownership is also most usually male owner- 
ship, in which poweris exercised over women. 
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With visions as singular as this, teachers soon 
learn to suppress their voice. Management 
becomes manipulation. ^ Collaboration 
becomes co-optation. Worst of all, having 
teachers conform to the principal's vision 
minimizes the opportunities for principals to 
learn that parts of their own vision may be 
flawed: that some teachers' visions may be as 
valid or more valid than theirs! 

This does not mean that principals’ visions 
are unimportant. The quality and clarity of 
their visions may have helped mark them out 
for leadership. But principals have no monop- 
oly on wisdom. Nor should they be immune 
from the questioning, inquiry and deep reflec- 
tion in which we have asked teachers to 
engage. Principals’ visions should therefore 
be provisional visions: ones that are open to 
change. They should be part of the collabora- 
tive mix. The authority of principals’ views 
should not be presumed because of whose 
views they are, but because of their quality and 
richness. 

Ultimately, the responsibility for vision 
building should bea collective, notan individ- 
ual one. Collaboration should mean creating 
the vision together, not complying with the 
principal’s own. All stakeholders should be 
involved in illuminating the mission and pur- 
poses of the school. Leithwood and Jantzi 
describe a practical example of developing 
shared school goals for school improvement, 
where the responsibility for the task was dele- 
gated to school improvement teams. This, 
they note, ‘prevented the principal’s goals 
from dominating the process’, although the 
authors add ominously in parentheses ‘or 
from being seen to dominate the process’! 
(Leithwood and Jantzi 1990). 

Exclusive emphasis on vision or voice alone 
is constructive neither for restructuring nor 
for professional development in particular, A 
world of voice without vision is a world 
reduced to chaotic babble where there are no 
means for arbitrating between voices, recon- 
ciling them or drawing them together. This is 
the dark side of the postmodern world, a world 
from which community and authority have 
disappeared. It is a world where the authority 
of voice has supplanted the voice of. authority 
to an excessive degree. Research studies 
which go beyond merely understanding 
teachers’ stories to endorsing and celebrating 
them, and research traditions which givearbi- 
trary credence to teacher accounts over 


(neglected) accounts of parents or students, 
for instance, illustrate some of the difficulties 
of this postmodern perspective. Voices need 
to be not only heard, but also engaged, recon- 
ciled and argued with. Itis important to attend 
not only to the aesthetics of articulating 
teacher voices, but also to the ethics of what it 
is those voices articulate! 

We have seen that a world of vision without 
voice is equally problematic. In this world 
where purposes are imposed and consensus is 
contrived, there is no place for the practical 
judgement and wisdom of teachers; no place 
for their voices to get a proper hearing. A 
major challenge for educational restructuring 
is to work through and reconcile this tension 
between vision and voice; to create a choir 
from a cacophony. 


MANDATES OR MENUS 

The paradox of postmodernity is that with the 
globalization of information, communication 
and economic life come tendencies and capac- 
ities to adapt, respond to and emphasize local 
and immediate production needs and con- 
sumer wants. This move from massification to 
diversity in economic activity, together with 
the localized and regionalized revitalizations 
of cultural, ethnic and linguistic identity 
described in the previous section, has pro- 
found implications for knowledge and belief 
systems and the expertise that rests upon 
them. What we are witnessing here at the soci- 
etal level is a shift from a small number of sta- 
ble singularities of knowledge and belief to a 
fluctuating, ever changing plurality of belief 
systems. 

Confidence in universalizing, all-encom- 
passing belief systems is in decline. Our grow- 
ing understanding of the imminence of 
environmental catastrophe on a global scale 
has seriously undermined our faith in tech- 
nology as a way of. accurately and reliably pre- 
dicting and controlling our world in the 
rational pursuit of progress. The spread of 
information along with the globalization of 
economies has also threatened beliefs in the 
scientifically predicted inevitability of social- 
ist transformation, a change both symbolized 
and stimulated by the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall. Such meta-theories and meta-narra- 
tivesofhuman understanding are in disrepute 
(Harvey 1989), Even narrative knowing itself, 
as something which seeks to understand the 
allegedly inherent ‘narrative unities that 
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make up people’s lives, has been subjected to 
vigorous criticism on the grounds that peo- 
ple’s lives and biographies are characterized as 
much by inconsistency, contradiction and 
fragmentation as they are by any purported 
unity (Willinsky 1989). 

The movement from vision to. voice is 
therefore being accompanied by a movement 
fromsingleand relatively stablebelief systems 
to multiple and rapidly shifting ones. This is 
because of the globalization of information 
and understanding. lt is also occurring 
because such globalization compresses space 
and time, leading to an increasing pace of 

gein the world we seek to knowand in our 
ways of knowing it—4a flux which continually 
threatens the stability and endurance of our 
knowledge bases, making them irretrievably 
provisional. In addition, the diversification of 
knowledge and belief is due to the expansion 
of travel and of multicultural migration, 
bringing different belief systems into increas- 
ing contact. Lastly, the shift is also due to an 
ever-tightening and recursive relationship 
tween social research and development, 
Where the social world changes even as we 
Study it, not least as a response to the very 
Inquiries we make of it (Giddens 1990)! 
i This transformation in our ways of know- 
ing in many respects marksa movement from 
cultures of certainty to cultures of uncer- 
tainty. This diminishing credibility of tradi- 
tional knowledge bases along with declining 
certainty attached to research expertise has 
immense implications for education and its 
eemructuring, "These implications are 
Xpressed in an emerging tension between 
Hc ipii and menusas preferred waysof deliv- 
S and developing educational improve- 
e Theyaretensionsthat make themselves 
pa n à number of areas, two of which I will 
m ore here. These arethe implementation of 
od. ing strategies, and the development 
ifferent kinds of collegiality. 
^ teaching strategies, as in other areas, a 
ki HÀ is whether to recognize and sponsor 
2 9r multiple versions of excellence; 
phis er to acknowledge only one route to sal- 
-— = to concede that many such routes are 
efforts e. Many, perhaps most of our reform 
Pe Over recent years have been predicated 
age models of excellence. These have 
alleged es in and legitimated by the 
tional Y incontrovertible findings of educa- 
research. Madeline Hunter's renowned 


key 


model of Elements of Instructionis one example 
(Hunter 1984). This model organizes training 
in effective teaching around closely pre- 
scribed principles of ‘direct instruction’. For 
a time, the model was widely adopted and 
mandated in many American and Canadian 
school districts, as a required focus for staff 
training in methods of supposedly ‘proven’ 
effectiveness. In many districts, adherence to 
the model has been used as a basis for teacher 
evaluation. In at least one district, effective 
compliance with the model has also been used 

to evaluate teachers' suitability to be mentors 

of new entrants to the profession (Popkewitz 

and Line 1989). 

Direct instruction has subsequently been 
criticized on the grounds that it is not univer- 
sally applicable but effective only in particular 
settings—especially those emphasizing basic 
skills (Hallinger and Murphy 1987), on the 
grounds that its widespread adoption in a 
school prejudices the growth of more risk-tak- 
ing, open-ended teaching strategies (see arti- 
cles in the Educational Evaluation and Policy 
Analysis issue of Fall 1990), and on the 
grounds thatit fosters dependency and inflex- 
ibility among those who use it (Smyth and 
Garman 1989). It would seem, therefore, that 
efforts to improve teacher effectiveness, and 
to implement policies of evaluating and pro- 
moting teachers on the basis of their pre- 
sumed effectiveness, have actually been based 
not on broad criteria of effectiveness at all but 
on particular and limited versions of it; indeed 
on versions that may actually inhibit the 
growth of effective characteristics and behav- 
iours of other kinds among teachers. 

Similar criticisms have been directed at the 
models of teaching reviewed by Joyce and 
Weil, and usedasa basis for programmes of in- 
service teacher training through peer coach- 
ing (Joyce and Weil 1986) In Staff 
Development for Student Achievement, Joyce 
and Showers promote strategies of peer 
coaching to secure the adoption of preferred 
teaching strategies such as co-operative learn- 
ing and mastery teaching, whose usefulness 
and effectiveness are said to be solidly 
grounded in the findings of educational 
research (Joyce and Showers 1988). Joyce and 
Showers’s work, which has also been used 
widely in school systems, has been criticized 
on the grounds that it undervalues the practi- 
cal insight and wisdom of teachers and 
requires teachers to comply with the know- 
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, expertise and prescriptions that are the 
UN and prerogative of a small cadre of 
scientific ‘experts’ (Hargreaves and Dawe 
1990). Robertson (1992: 46) sees in their tech- 
nologically optimistic claims to scientific cer- 
tainty, not only an unjustified warrant for 
bureaucratic intervention in teachers’ work, 
but also an overconfidence in the authority of 
‘hard research’ that has strong gender conno- 
tations. As she puts it: 


One can hear a stereotypically masculine overcon- 
fidence when the authors quote Ron Edmonds in 
their introduction: ‘We can, whenever and wher- 
ever we want, successfully teach all children whose 
schooling is of interest to us. Wealready know more 
than we need to do that.’ Such certainty and pre- 
dictability are familiar aspects of a masculine view 
of reality, as is the dependence on external rather 
than internal inquiry. The ‘we’ to whom Edmonds 
is referring is assuredly not classroom teachers; this 
claim for the power of knowledge and instrumen- 
talism refers only to those whose expertise is vali- 
dated within hierarchical systems. The authors 
give no indication that they believe teachers might 
already know enough to teach more children better, 
but rather that experts can train teachers in observ- 
able and tested behaviours which will produce pre- 
dicted results. 


Reliance on the imposition of singular models 
of teaching expertise can create inflexibility 
among teachers and make it hard for them to 
exercise proper discretionary judgements in 
their classrooms. It can lead to teacher resis- 
tance because of implicit rejections of the 
worth and value of the rest ofa teacher's reper- 
toire, and of the life and the person that has 
been invested in building it up. It can also lead 
to an overly narrow focus on particular tech- 
niques just when we are beginning to under- 
stand that effective instruction in real 
classroom settings involves teachers possess- 
ing a wide repertoire of teaching strategies 
which they apply flexibly according to the 
needs of the child and the moment. 

The pathways of educational reform are 
strewn with the discarded certainties of the 
past. Reading schemes, language laboratories, 
programmed learning, even open class- 
rooms—reforms such as these would be 
appropriate exhibits for any museum of inno- 
vation. "Today's solutions often become 
tomorrow's problems. Future exhibits in the 
museum of innovation could easily include 
whole-language, co-operative learning or 
manipulative maths. We do notknow yet. The 


int is, our knowledge and understanding of 
deri diio venner of n methods is often 
provisional, and contingent on their being 
used in particular circumstances. Singular 
models of expertise that rest on an allegedly 
dependable research base are built on episte- 
mological sand. Multiple models of. excellence 
are grounded in and arise from collective wis- 
dom in the community of teachers and other 
educators (including but not confined to 
research). They acknowledge the provisional 
and context-dependent character of the 
knowledge base of teaching. They respect and 
leave space for teachers’ discretionary judge- 
ments in their own classrooms. And by 
endorsing the possession and application of 
broad teaching repertoires, they permit grad- 
ual and selective adaptation and integration of 
new approaches without this necessarily 
implying wholesale rejection of the old. 

In addition to all this, multiple models of 
instructional excellence also foster greater 
collegiality among teachers by acknowledging 
that teachers have complementary instruc- 
tional expertise as a basis for partnership. Ina 
study of elementary teachers’ use of prepara- 
tion time, Wignall and I found that teachers 
generously acknowledged their colleagues 
complementary expertise when it was rooted 
in subject-matter (Hargreaves and Wignall 
1989). They readily acknowledged they might 
need help and could get support in, say, art or 
physical education or music. They were less 
likely to acknowledge complementary exper- 
tise in classroom management or in styles o 
instruction, however. This may be because, 
among teachers, there is an easier acceptance 
of a legitimate range of alternative teaching 
styles. For many teachers, to acknowledge 
expertise in another's teaching style is not to 
acknowledge the value of another version o 
teaching, but to defer to someone else's supe- 
rior skills as a teacher and therefore to xul 
doubts on the adequacy of one's own. For al 
these reasons, multiple models of classroom 
excellence are to be preferred over singular 
ones. Menus from which to choose are to be 
preferred to mandates which have to be imple- 
mented. 

A second area in which menus should pre- 
vail over mandates is that of teacher collabora- 
tion and collegiality. Collaborative wor 
among teachers can take many different 
forms. Teachers can collaborate, for instance, 
on developing school goals or mission state- 
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ments. They can collaborate in curriculum 
and other kinds of planning. They can collab- 
orate through structured systems of help and 
Support in the forms of peer coaching or men- 
tor programmes. They can collaborate in sys- 
tematic inquiry or action research. And they 
can collaborate in classroom practice through 
team teaching. Yet, administrative systems 
Sometimes assume or act as if collaboration 
takes only one form, then pressurize teachers 
to adopt it. Mandatory peer coaching, com- 
pulsory team teaching, required collaborative 
; £—measures as inflexible and insensi- 
tive as these rest on singular models of collab- 
Orative excellence. They fail to recognize the 
diverse forms that collaborative work can 
take. They prescribe narrow techniques that 
may not suit some people or contexts, and lose 
m of the broad collaborative principle 
ch gives rise to them and which could 
command wider support. They therefore 
offend the discretionary judgement of teach- 
ers that is at the core of teacher professional- 
ism. Despite administrative rhetoric, 
mandating specific kinds of collaboration is 
not empowering but disempowering. 
, Where such singular models of collabora- 
tive excellence are adopted, what transpires is 
ihat I have elsewhere called contrived colle- 
Siality (Hargreaves 1991): a form of collabora- 
tion which is forced rather than facilitated, 
Which meets the implementation needs of 
ucratic systems rather than the develop- 
ment needs of teachers and schools, which is 
Ened to be administratively predictable 
her than unpredictable in its outcomes, and 
ich, as a result, might be viewed as stereo- 
^ cally male rather than female in its style of 
Operation. Collaborative teacher cultures, 
Meanwhile, comprise many different and 
interconnected forms of collaborative work, 
Some quite informal; they offer teachers high 
— on over the kinds of collaborative work 
- which they want to be involved; they 
\ve more slowly around the trust and 
Patience that is needed to build supportive 
ce eee and, because of the levels of 
er involvement and control, they are 
E unpredictable in terms of their specific 
comes. This can cause particular difficulty 
ureaucratic and hierarchical systems of 
rari nistration seeking to incorporate collab- 
«ve work into existing systems of adminis- 
tive contro], 


tting menus before mandates means not 


forcing through one particular approach. It 
means developing awareness of, commitment 
to and experience in the general collaborative 
principle. Administratively, it is important to 
commit to the collaborative principle, but to 
empower teachers to select from the wide 
range of practice the ones that suit them best. 
However, while commitment to collaboration 
is important, over-commitment or compul- 
sion can be damaging. Increasing the commit- 
ment to collaborative work and having most 

try some aspects of it is probably 
vital. But working for a 100 per cent adoption 
rate is unrealistic and undesirable. Most 
teachers will plan for or teach some things bet- 
ter alone than together. And there are some 
who teach better entirely alone. The solitary 
mode has its place (Hargreaves 1993). 

Not all individualistic teachers are weak 
teachers. A few are strong, even excellent 
classroom practitioners. They may be eccen- 
tric, prima donna-ish, difficult to work with as 
colleagues, but skilled in their own classrooms 
none the less. The idiosyncratic excellence of 
such teachers should not be punished in pur- 
suit of the collegial norm. 

While commitment to collaboration is 
important, therefore, it should not be pursued 
with administrative and ideological inflexibil- 
ity. Above all else, even above collaboration, 
respect for teacher discretion is paramount, 
providing this does no harm to students. This 
is why menus should prevail over mandates. 
The struggle in making that choice is ulti- 
mately a struggle for professional, discre- 
tionary control among the community of 
teachers at school level, against the retention 
and reconstruction of bureaucratic control by 
administrators and their system. 


TRUST IN PEOPLE OR TRUST IN PROCESSES? 
In the struggle between bureaucratic control 
and personal empowerment that marks the 
transition to postmodernity, collaborative 
relationships and the particular forms they 
take are central. Such relationships, I have 
argued, can help give vent to the voice of the 
people, or they can contribute to the reconsti- 
tution of central control. They are at the core 
of the restructuring agenda and all its contra- 
dictory possibilities. 

A pervasive theme that runs throughout 
the literature of shared leadership and collab- 
orative cultures is the truism of trust. The 
establishment of trust, it is argued, is essential 
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to the build-up of effective and meaningful 
collaborative work relationships. For Lieber- 
man and colleagues, ‘trust and rapport . . . are 
the foundation for building collegiality in a 
school’ (Lieberman et al. 1988). Louden 
(1991: 14), for instance, describes the impor- 
tance of trust in the establishment ofa collab- 
orative relationship between himself as a 
researcher, and the teacher with whom he 
worked. 
The trust we developed was quite personal in char- 
acter. We found de we Tied each other, we 
became friends and the project became more than a 
piece of work for both of us. I enjoyed working with 
Johanna and participating in the life of the school, 
she liked having me around and hoped my study 
would go well. 
The value of such trust in collaborative work- 
ing relationships is so widely acknowledged 
and understood that we rarely probe more 
than superficially into its meaning and nature. 
One exception is Nias and her colleagues who 
note that ‘to talk of trust as if it explained 
everything is . . . to make it into a “black box”, 
an abstract word packed with individual 
meanings’ (Nias, Southworth, and Yeomans 
1989). They argue that trust has two dimen- 
sions—predictability and common goals. 
‘For trust to exist,’ they argue, ‘people must 
find one another highly predictable and share 
substantially the same aims’ (Nias et al. 1989: 
81). To paraphrase Nias et al., we might say 
that trust is a process of personal and pre- 
dictable mutuality. 

This understanding of trust and the social- 
psychological heritage from which is springs 
certainly helps illuminate our understanding 
ofthe dynamics of interpersonal relationships 
in the context of small-group collaboration. 
But it is an understanding that does not illu- 
minate all forms of trust; only trust in particu- 
lar circumstances. These are ones of 
interpersonal relationships that remain rela- 
tively stable and persistent over time. As Gid- 
den observes, however, there are also other 
variants of trust. These can be found in con- 
texts where interpersonal relationships are 
much less stable and persistent over time. 
Giddens (1990: 34) alludes to these contrasts 
in his core definition of trust. 


Trust may be defined as confidence in the reliabil- 
ity of a person or system, regarding a given set of 
outcomes or events, where that confidence 
expressesa faith in the probity or love ofanother, or 
in the correctness of abstract principles. 


Trust in other words, can be invested in per- 
sonsorin in the qualitiesand con- 
duct of individuals, or in the expertise and 
performance of abstract systems. It can be an 
outcome of meaningful face-to-face relation- 
ships, ora condition of their existence. 

The movement from small and simple to 
massified and modernistic societies brought 
with it transformations in the forms of trust 
that were dominant in people's lives. These 
transformations can be seen particularly clearly 
in the changing relationships between these 
two things. There is a reciprocal relationship 
between trust and risk. In simple societies, risk 
was associated with permanent danger; with 
threats of wild beasts, marauding raiders, 
famines and floods. Personal trust in family, 
friends and community helped people cope 
with these persistent risks. Risk in simple soci- 
eties was something to be minimized or 
avoided. In modern, mass organizations and 
societies, risk and trust took on different quali- 
ties. In modern, mass secondary schools, for 
instance, there were often too many adults to 
know everyone well. Personnel could change 
frequently, including leaders. Trustin individ- 
uals was no longer sufficient. When key indi- 
viduals left or leaders moved on, exclusive 
reliance on personal trust could cause massive 
instability. In part, these sorts of problems in 
societies of growing industrial complexity 
explained the rise of and constituted a persua- 
sive case for bureaucratic forms of organiza- 
tion. Advancing change and complexity led to 
adeclinein traditional forms of authority. Even 
innovative schools spearheaded by charismatic 
leaders often reverted to mediocrity when they 
left. In modern, mass societies and organiza- 
tions, another kind of trust was therefore called 
for: trust in processes and abstract systems. 

Tragically and ironically, though, as Max 
Weber’s work reveals so clearly, the iron grip 
of modern bureaucracy simply perverted the 
course of system trust (Weber 1968). Pre- 
dictability turned into inflexibility. Relation- 
ships and responsiveness became strangled by 
rules and regulations. Once they had grown 
and become established, modern bureaucratic 
organizations became too inflexible and self- 
serving to respond to local circumstances an! 
changing needs. The interests of persons were 
blocked by the inertia of procedure. Trust 1n 
impersonal authority and technical expertise 
therefore declined. Confidence in abstract 
principles was undermined. 
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Modern secondary schools, for instance, 
were and still are criticized for being. vast 
bureaucratic organizations unable to build a 
sense of community, to secure loyalty and 
attachment among their students, and to be 
responsive to the changing social world 
around them. Secondary schools, that is, were 
an integral part of the malaise of modernity. 
Similarly, prevailing patterns of educational 
change and reform have been criticized for 
their top-down, standardized, bureaucratic 
application across entire systems in ways that 
neglect the purposes and personalities of indi- 
nl teachers and the context in which they 
work. 

The transition form modernity to. post- 
modernity marks the emergence of new kinds 
of process trust along with the reconstruction 
of more traditional kinds of personal trust. In 
postmodern societies, the form and articula- 
tion of corporate activity changes from the 
large mass factory to smaller, dispersed cen- 
tres of enterprise, connected by rapid com- 
munications and efficient. means for 
processing information. These developments 
give rise to two important trends in the recon- 
struction of trust. 

First, there is the reconstruction of per- 
sonal trust. There is extensive and increasing 
advocacy in the corporate and educational 
Worlds for making the local unit of enterprise 
More meaningful to those working within it 
and more empowered to respond to the needs 
of its local environment. Emphasis is placed 
9n the reconstruction of intimacy, warmth 
and personal trust in the building of reward- 
Š ^ and also productive collaborative work 
elationships. With these ends in view, many 


School districts have initiated programmes of 


School-based management, Large and imper- 
sonal secondary schools are also looking 
AANMNNIY generously at the possibilities for 
ig us smaller, self-contained mini-schools 
d Subschools within them that are more 
H^ t. dua and self-determining for students 
teachers alike (Hargreavesand Earl 1990). 
e reinvention of personal trust is dou- 
loyal ged, however. Personal trust can build 
ena? commitment and effectiveness in the 
"A nced capacity that comes from shared 
ero? making. But it can also reintroduce 
char ems of paternalism and dependency and 
ind intl traditional forms of authority 
a ganization. Indeed, anumber of writers 
€ noted that what appear to be collabora- 


tive school cultures seem to prosper most in 
smaller organizations under conditions of 
exceptionally strong leadership of a personal- 
ized nature (Nias et a/. 1989). As Acker notes, 
this can transform internal collective confi- 
dence into collective complacency, carrying 
with it reduced capacity and willingness to 
network and learn from other kinds of exper- 
tise from outside that are not grounded in 
immediate and trusted personal relationships 
(Acker 1989). Too much reliance can be 
placed on the principal to be responsible for 
external linkages. 

Exclusive reliance on personal trustand the 
forms of collaboration that are built upon it 
can lead to paternalism and parochialism, 
then. Additional trust in expertise and 
processes helps postmodern organizations 
develop and solve problems on a continuing 
basis in an environment where problems and 
challenges are continuous and changing. 
Processes to be trusted hereareones that max- 
imize the organization's collective expertise 
and improve its problem-solving capacities. 
These include. improved communication, 
shared decision making, creation of opportu- 
nities for collegial learning, networking with 
outside environments, commitment to con- 
tinuous inquiry and so on. Trust in people 
remains important, but trust in expertise and 
processes supersedes it. Trust in processes is 
open-ended and risky. But it is probably 
essential to learning and improvement. 

"This means that in postmodern school sys- 
tems, risk is something to be embraced rather 
than avoided. Risk taking fosters learning, 
adaptability and improvement. The trust it 
presumes may need to extend beyond the 
close interpersonal understandings that make 
up the collaborative cultures described ear- 
lier. These understandings and cultures are 
important, especially in smaller schools and 
teams. But larger and more rapidly changing 
schools require teachers who can invest trust 
in processes too; who can trust their col- 
leagues provisionally, even before they know 
them well. This is not to advocate contrived 
collegiality, which can substitute managerial 
tricks for organizational trust. But it is to 
advocate a kind of trust that extends beyond 
the deep knowledge of interpersonal relation- 


ps. 

The establishment of trust is central to the 
restructuring of education. The challenge of 
trust is to reconstruct collaborative working 
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relationships among close colleagues that 
enhance personal meaning without reinforc- 
ing paternalism and parochialism. Itisalso the 
challenge of building confidence and connect- 
edness among teachers who may not know 
each other quite so well, by investing mutual 
trust in complementary expertise—without 
this also leading to burgeoning bureaucracy. 
The challenge of trust is one of restructuring 
and ultimately choosing between enhancing 
genuine empowerment or reconstructing 
administrative control. 


STRUCTURE OR CULTURE? 

A fourth tension in educational restructuring 
and the way it is organized is that between 
structure and culture as a proper focus for 
change. This tension is highlighted by 
Werner in an incisive analysis of recent 
restructuring efforts within the province of 
British Columbia in Canada. Werner refers to 
the provincial minister’s call in 1989 for ‘a 
fundamental restructuring of the provincial 
curriculum with a focus on the development 
of problem solving and creative thinking’ 
(Werner 1991). This proposed restructuring 
included an ungraded primary curriculum, an 
integrated, common curriculum; and a 
strengthening of assessment and accountabil- 
ity procedures. 

Werner dismisses the proposed restructur- 
ing for British Columbia as ‘a classic curricu- 
lum fix’, reflecting a pervasive and 
deep-rooted belief in the power of curriculum 
reform to secure effective change (especially if 
supported by some in-service training and 
supervision). Against this structural orienta- 
tion to change, Werner, drawing on a submis- 
sion by the British Columbia Principals’ and 
Vice-Principals’ Association, suggests an 
alternative strategy: 'to encourage teacher 
development, strengthen school culture, and 
build upon those good practices already in 
placein schools’ (Werner 1991: 236). In effect, 

Werner supports the strategy of improving 
Schools from within rather than reforming 
them from without. More significant than 
centralized control of curriculum develop- 
ment and implementation, he argues, *will be 
groups of teachers who search out and discuss 
ways to better understand and organize their 
programs, and who take action in and within 
thestructure of their own schools’ (1991: 236). 
Werner's concern is that, despite rhetorics of 
empowerment along with an appearance of 


devolving power to teachers by giving them 
more responsibility for planning and organiz- 
ing curriculum | integration, the British 
Columbia ministry *retained control of cur- 
riculum by strengthening student testing and 
evaluation. In essence, this meant 
that power relations around the curriculum 
would change little’ (Werner 1991: 234). 

What is being counterposed here by 
Werner are politically popular structura! solu- 
tions to educational change against less fash- 
ionable but more enduring and effective 
cultural ones. The contrast is a striking and 
persuasive one. Structural changes of the sort 
initially proposed for British Columbia 
underestimate the traditions, assumptions 
and working relationships that profoundly 
shape existing practice. Consequently, they 
also over-estimate the power of structural 
changes to alter such practice, even with the 
support of in-service training for teachers. 
The image is of a powerful, determining 
structure acting on a relatively malleable body 
of practice. The important thing about change 
here is therefore to get the structures right so 
they support your educational goals, then 
have practice conform to them. : 

The cultural view, by contrast, sees exist- 
ing practice as heavily determined by deeply 
rooted beliefs, practices and working relation- 
ships among teachers and students that make 
up the culture of the school and the traditions 
of the system. In this pattern of deep cultu 
determination, structural reforms are per- 
ceived as small, transient and ineffective: li 
match for the power of the existing culture. 
Change, in this view, is brought about by act- 
ing onand supporting the culture itself sot 
teachers are more able to make change as 8 
community in the interests of the students 
they know best. Promotion of change in this 
cultural view is achieved by what Werner 
elsewhere called policy support strategies— 
ones which create release time for teachers to 
work together, assist them in collaborative 
planning, encourage teachers to try new expe 
riences (like a new practice or grade b 
involve teachers in goal-setting, create a 
ture of collaboration, risk and improvement 
and so on (Werner 1982). 

While there are growing indications that 
deep cultural changes of this sort are much 
more likely to be effective in improving class- 
room practice than quick structural fixes, 
there are nevertheless limits to the effective 
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ness and applicability of Werner's cultural 
model. Werner's writing, like a good deal of 
other writing on teacher development and the 
culture ofthe school, treadsa fineline between 
respecting the beliefs and perspectives of 
teachers and romanticizing them. In the quest 
for collaborative professional development 
and improvement, the inherent generosity 
and altruism of all teachers cannot always be 
presumed. Teachers’ beliefs and practices are 
grounded not only in expertise and altruism, 
but also in structures and routines to which 
they have become attached and in which con- 
siderable self-interest may be invested. Such 
structures, we have seen, have often evolved 
historically to meet political and moral pur- 
poses that are very different from those which 
many of us would now consider important. 
Effective teacher developmentin the building 
of collective improvement therefore depends 
on more than the release of moral virtue. It 
also depends on controlling vested interests. 
For example, stronger forms of collegiality in 
the teacher work culture may require modifi- 
cations to the subject-specialist, departmen- 
talized secondary school curriculum that 
currently isolates teachers from many of their 
Colleagues and ties them to the balkanized 
domam of departmental politics and self- 
Interest (Hargreaves, forthcoming; Fullan 

and Hargreaves 1991). 
i n some cases, therefore, especially in 
arger secondary schools, it is not possible to 
establish productive school cultures without 
priog changes being effected in school struc- 
res that increase the opportunities for 
sr working relationships and colle- 
Ln Support among teachers. The importance 
; the structural option of restructuring, 
therefore, may be less in terms of its direct 
Impact on curriculum, assessment, ability 
Epig and the like, than in terms of how it 
S Bu improved opportunities for teachers to 
j togetherona continuing basis. Thechal- 
an of restructuring along the lines of 
nged power relationships proposed by 
Pay therefore, is not one of choosing 
RA cen structure and culture as targets of 
tits Nor is it one of ‘managing’ school cul- 
Fs So that teachers cheerfully comply with 
eura goals and purposes already fixed by 
cage of centre. Rather, it is a chal- 
fen, fo designing school structures away 
nu and early 20th-century models so 
elp teachers work together more effec- 


tively as a community in collaborative cul- 
tures of positive risk and continuous improve- 
ment. As an essential precondition for 
productive interaction, this much at any rate 
may need to be mandated! 


Conclusion 


Restructuring, I have argued, has no single, 
agreed definition. Its meaning, rather, is to be 
found in the context and purpose of its use. In 
the centralization of curriculum change and 
assessment demands, where restructuring is a 
camouflage for reform, it can support intensi- 
fication of bureaucratic control. Strong, sin- 
gular visions and imposed, inflexible 
mandates—these are the stuff of such control. 
Equally, though, restructuring can also pro- 
pel us into a world of postmodern indetermi- 
nacy and ephemerality—into a cacophony of 
voices of undistinguished moral validity, 
without any common vision or purpose: a 
world in which the decision-making power 
invested in school cultures is arbitrarily 
shaped by the inertia of historical tradition 
and ingrained interest rather than the virtue of 
collective moral choice. 

The challenge of restructuring in educa- 
tion and elsewhere is a challenge of abandon- 
ing bureaucratic controls, _ inflexible 
mandates, paternalistic forms of trust and 
quick system fixes in order to hear, articulate 
and bring together the disparate voices of 
teachers and other educational partners. It is a 
challenge of opening up broad avenues of 
choice which respect teachers’ professional 
discretion and enhance their decision-making 
capacity. It is a challenge of building trust in 
the processes of collaboration, risk and con- 
tinuous improvement as well as more tradi- 
tional kinds of trust in people. And it is a 
challenge of supporting and empowering 
school cultures and those involved in them to 
develop changes themselves on a continuing 
basis. But in relaxing and relinquishing 
administrative control, the challenge of 
restructuring in postmodern times is also one 
of not losing a sense of common purpose and 
commitment with it. In trading bureaucratic 
control for professional empowerment, it is 
important we do not trade community for 
chaos as well. 

This paper is not a litany of solutions to 
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these complex dilemmas, but has sought to 
sketch out ways of approaching them. Its pur- 
pose has been to show that the resolutions are 
not ideologically simple but profoundly com- 
plex; that they involve more than straight 
choices between restructuring and reform. 
Restructuring is not an end to our problems 
but a beginning. In this paper, I have tried to 
point to ways in which the concept and prac- 
tice of restructuring may itself already need to 
be restructured, if the purposes of profession- 
alism and empowerment are to be pursued 
with seriousness and integrity. 
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PART FOUR 


POLITICS, MARKETS, AND SCHOOL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Part Four: Introduction 
Politics, Markets, and School Effectiveness 


The introduction of market competition in public education has led to the rapid 
development of a new field of analysis. The intellectual impetus for the develop- 
ment of educational markets originally derived from neo-classical economics 
and the cognate discipline of Public Choice theory. The original arguments 
advanced for the marketization of education by neo-classical economists and 
their supporters focused on improving educational provision and outcomes by 
giving parents greater consumer sovereignty in their choice of public schools. 
They assumed that the motivation of parents to ensure that their children had a 
sound education would be enhanced by increasing consumer choice, while 
teachers’ motivation would also be improved by the spurs and challenges of the 
competition for students that choice would create. More recently, this argument 
has been strengthened by hypotheses which have associated the introduction of 
choice and market competition with improved equality of opportunity. It is 
argued that choice could lead to the establishment of centres of educational 
excellence within impoverished city centres, and that the removal of zoning 
could enable children in the inner cities to escape ghetto schools for more suc- 
cessful middle-class suburban schools (Coons and Sugarman 1978; Coleman 
1990). Therefore, while the agenda of marketizing education has been advanced 
by the New Right, the idea that markets in education can have a significant 
impact in promoting equality of opportunity is also one that has been taken up by 
advocates across the political spectrum. 

Chubb and Moe (Ch. 24) state what has now become the ‘classic’ argument in 
favour of choice and competition in schools. Their argument is consistent with 
the tenets of Public Choice theory (see the Introduction to Part Three) and com- 
prises three theses. First, the hierarchy of democratic and bureaucratic con- 
straints imposed on public schools impairs their performance because schools 
lack the ability to set their own goals; the administrative ability to hire and fire; 
and the ability to determine curriculum, instruction, discipline. Secondly, the 
greater the absence of external constraint the more schools can set their own 
goals, use the initiative and autonomy of teachers, and create a team spirit which 
sets a positive ethos for the school. Thirdly, they assume that market modes of 
control provide the kind of autonomy that teachers need to raise school perfor- 
mance, citing the performance of Catholic schools as evidence for this claim. 
Having set out their theory, Chubb and Moe then attempt to test it empirically. 
Overall, their contribution to the debate both in this paper and in their subse- 
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quent book is imaginative (Chubb and Moe 1990). Yet the very imaginative 
nature of the thesis is also its weakness; and their findings are, to say the least, 
controversial.! To give one example, as Rosario, Barnett, and Franklin (1992) 
note, Chubb and Moe use the term ‘bureaucratic control’ so widely that virtually 
any systematic, non-market form of control of schools can be so labelled. But 
school systems are highly complex organizational structures which use a variety 
of control systems, not all of which are bureaucratic (Weiss 1990). This leads to 
the problem of knowing precisely which control system causes which outcomes 
in any school organization. Moreover, the general proposition that systems of 
education which are considered highly centralized and bureaucratic necessarily 
restrict teacher autonomy is false.? 

However, while Chubb and Moe’s paper merits the attention it has received, 
there are clearly problems with the proposition that schools, driven by parental 
choice and teacher ‘autonomy’, will raise educational standards.’ There is an 
opposing position to that of Chubb and Moe and their colleagues, suggesting 
that rather than improving the efficiency and effectiveness of schools, the intro- 
duction of choice and competition in public education represents a crucial shift 
in the class mechanisms of exclusion. Lauder (Ch. 25) argues that the Public 
Choice assumption that by insulating teachers from market mechanisms 
schools are likely to underperform is false. This is because Public Choice theory 
ignores the class-determined nature of choice in education. The consequence of 
marketization is likely to be the polarization of school intakes, since middle- 
class parents will have the material and cultural capital to exercise choice ina 
way denied to working-class parents. Market reforms in education also affect 
both the role of schools in a democracy and outcomes. In terms of democracy, 
the polarization of intakes means that students from different social-class and 
ethnic backgrounds are unlikely to mix. Hence, the possibility for the kinds of 
mutual understanding between students from different backgrounds envisaged 
by Dewey (1916) as the basis for the democratic qualities of tolerance and 
respect for persons will be lost. A further consequence of polarization is that it 
will lead to an overall decline in standards, since unpopular schools will suffer a 
decline in resources and morale. í 

The issue of the class-determined nature of educational markets is taken a 
stage further by Brown (Ch. 26), who argues that the marketization of education 
reflects a change in the principles of provision and selection from those based on 
the ability and effort of the child to the wishes and wealth of the parents. In ideo- 
logical terms this change signifies a shift from ‘meritocracy’ to what Brown calls 
‘parentocracy’. He argues that this New-Right-driven policy amounts to the 
reintroduction of selection by stealth, The idea that students from different 
social classes should attend different kinds of school is anathema to notions of 
equality of opportunity, hence New Right governments have chosen to reintro- 
duce selection covertly, In making this claim, Brown assumes that markets will 
generate a greater social-class polarization between school intakes. The tentative 
explanation Brown gives for the introduction of this form of covert selection is 
that, at a time of youth unemployment, an educational system based on the 
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wealth and wishes of parents will minimize the risk of middle-class student fail- 
ure. He has subsequently extended this analysis (see Ch. 45) in the light of the 
increased insecurity of middle-class work, since credentials are the best insur- 
ance against job insecurity and long-term unemployment. 

The view that educational markets will be class-divided is also taken up and 
extended by Ball, Bowe, and Gewirtz (Ch. 27). In this qualitative study of an edu- 
cational market they provide a wealth of detail as to how class mechanisms of 
exclusion work. They suggest that schools within markets can be seen in terms 
of circuits, divided according to the status of schools and the social-class clientele 
they serve. Following Bourdieu’s lead they point out, for example, that working- 
class ways of life remain organized around the practical business of getting by. In 
this context, locality and family organization are key elements in choice-making. 

They found that working-class families, especially those from low-income 
households, were less likely to chose to send their children out of the immediate 
locality than those from higher socio-economic groups. The fact that many 
working-class families do not have readily accessible transport reinforces the 
emphasis on the local. The issue here, as the researchers emphasize, is not merely 
one of limited resources, but also that families are interwoven into a network of 
social obligations and reciprocal favours. Care-givers, usually mothers, have to 
ensure that their children go to schools where they can be dropped off and picked 
up by relatives and neighbours when, as is often the case, they themselves are 
unable to do this. In contrast, for their middle-class respondents the interweav- 
ing of social networks and obligations is not so closely textured. They may have 
similar social obligations, but their networks are more widely dispersed; and they 
have another essential advantage: time horizons and ‘the imagination of time’. 
According to the authors, their middle-class interviewees were more likely to 
imagine their children’s futures in terms of the professions they took up. 

Two key insights into the operation of markets in education emerge from this 
study. The first concerns the way parents make choices. In contrast to the 
accounts of choice given by proponents of marketization, Ball, Bowe, and 
Gewirtz draw attention to the complexity of the processes involved in choice. It is 
not merely a matter of selecting the best school: issues of class culture, networks 
of reciprocal obligations, and the capacity for children to travel some distance to 
schools, all play a part. In essence, parents are engaged in a juggling exercise of 
permutations of possibility within the limits afforded by their class position. 

The second insight concerns the way middle-class material and cultural capi- 
tal is translated into advantage within the market context. The significance of this 
study lies in the fact that it elaborates upon the mechanisms by which the chang- 
ing rules of engagement established to mediate the competition for credentials 
(Brown, Ch. 45) are capitalized by them. If, as Ball, Bowe, and Gewirtz predict, 
market ‘opportunity’ structures will enhance the power of the middle class to 
gain an advantage for their children, we should expect to see similar results from 

other studies. 
Stuart Wells examines the impact of choice regimes in St Louis by interview- 
ing thirty-seven African-American high-school students and thirty-four of their 
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parents and grandparents. Drawing on the work of Bourdieu and Passeron 
(1977) and Willis (1977), she suggests that, theoretically, the complex ways in 
which students interact and redefine their experience in the educational system 
are neither predictable nor deterministic. Such an outcome is likely for those 
who, traditionally, have been excluded from the essentially middle-class assump- 
tions, messages, and curricula of schools. Translated into the racial context of 
St Louis, she finds that there are three overlapping and intertwined factors 
affecting school choice: the degree of parental involvement in the initial choice of 
school; students’ acceptance or rejection of the achievement ideology of schools; 
and students’ and parents’ racial attitudes, their fear and distrust of whites, and 
the degree to which they accept the dominant view of whites as higher status. 

In one sense, the most interesting group of those she interviewed were stu- 
dents that had transferred from nearby inner-city schools to middle-class white 
schools in the suburbs. Of this group, some remained in the suburban schools 
while others returned to inner-city schools. Some (but not all) of those who 
remained in the suburban schools came from higher social-class backgrounds, 
which suggests that some working-class parents are able to take advantage of 
choice schemes. Clearly, the degree to which markets can work for those on low 
incomes is dependent on how they are structured. Even so, Stuart Wells's 
research shows that there is likely to be a racial as well as a class dynamic to the 
issue of school choice. Of those that returned to inner-city schools, having 
started in the suburbs, a majority cited factors that in one way or another could 
be attributed toa complex of class and racial issues. 

Overall, the low-income minority students in her study reacted in different 
ways to the opportunity to exercise choice. In doing so, many confounded the 
assumption of neo-classical economists that all will, rationally, seek to maximize 
their children’s advantage, and they throw doubt on the claim that choice can be 
used as a mechanism to promote greater equality of opportunity for people of 
colour in the inner cities. 

The assumptions of neo-classical economists are also confounded in the study 
by Waslander and Thrupp (Ch. 29). This study is of interest for two reasons. In 
contrast to many studies of educational markets, it is able to compare the degree 
of social class and ethnic polarization in schools under zoned and de-zoned 
regimes. Much of the case against educational markets rests on studies which 
observe social-class and ethnic inequalities of choice. However, the mere obser- 
vation of inequalities of choice is not a persuasive argument against markets 
unless it can be shown that these create greater polarization than occurred under 
a zoned system. It is clear that, at least in the market studied by Waslander and 
Thrupp, the professional middle-class parents were exercising ‘choice’ while 
zones were in place. They note, however, that with de-zoning the trend is 
towards greater polarization. The second aspect of interest concerns what they 
call the ‘lived market’, the combination of formal rules and informal arrange- 
ments which determine the flow of students within the market. The assumption 
that markets will enhance school performance is only plausible if genuine com- 
petition takes place; but, as these authors show, schools will seek by processes of 
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political manipulation and collusion to mitigate the effects of competition on 
them. In addition, the formal rules of the market they study are such that the 
schools least able to compete, those in low socio-economic areas, have to spend 
more time and money trying to recruit students, while élite single-sex middle- 
class schools are able to concentrate on the business of teaching as their customer 
base is guaranteed. The implication from this study is that schools which are 
oversubscribed choose their students on the basis of social class. 

Whatever the hopes of those who have initiated market policies in education, 
the fact is that questions of decentralization, choice, and competition cannot be 
divorced from those of power. Fine (Ch. 30) tellingly reinforces this point by her 
study of programmes of parental involvement in three American cities, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Chicago. She notes that, in a variety of ways, parents are 
being brought into the discourse of educational restructuring and improvement. 
The point of this discourse is to invite parents to succeed where others have 
failed to repair or reconstruct public education. 

Her case studies show, however, that parents cannot do this alone; the asym- 
metries of power at all levels of educational administration are such that projects 
of parental and community collaboration and concerted action break down. Part 
of the problem is that, for her vision of community-based democracies of differ- 
ence to flourish, the public sphere needs to be expanded. But she argues that in 
the 1990s the state has constrained the debate, resources, and work of those 
involved in schooling. 

In an important sense, Fine is using her case-studies as a litmus test of the 
health of democratic participation in and around schooling in America. In this 
endeavour she rejects the meagre view of democracy ofthe New Right and its pri- 
vatizing agenda for education. In arguing that public education can flourish 
within a wider and more vibrant democratic community, she is eloquently joining 
common cause with many other contributors to this volume, who argue that 
democratic education depends on a rich, diverse, and vibrant public sphere. The 
problem is to find the theory, practice, and political will to engage in such renewal. 

If Fine is clear that schools and their outcomes cannot be divorced from the 
wider public and political context, the current reality is that the restructuring of 
education has left individual schools to carry the aspirations of students and their 
parents. The question addressed by Mortimore (Ch. 31) is to what extent effec- 
tive schools can compensate for the inequalities of society. Can they, in other 
words, compensate low-income students by providing them with similar levels of 
educational opportunity and achievement to those enjoyed by their middle-class 

counterparts? In seeking to answer this question Mortimore carefully analyzes 
the knowledge gained from a tradition of school-effectiveness research which 
has been established for some 20 years. His conclusion is that schools can make 
an important difference. However, because they are part of the wider society 
‘they will always be inefficient and partial mechanisms for compensation’. This 
balanced conclusion is timely, because it counters the more extravagant claims 
that schools can be effective irrespective of their intakes, that it is a matter of 
management and incentive structures rather than the interrelationship between 
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student intakes and the ethos and practices of the school that determines out- 
comes. 

Overall, the chapters in this section do not support the frequently expressed 
view that the marketization of education isa panacea for raising standards. By the 
same token, it remains an open question as to whether the degree of polarization 
predicted by its critics will eventuate. Part of the difficulty of research into the 
effects of markets is that it is hard to generalize. As Bowe, Ball, and Gold (1992) 
have insisted, identifiable educational markets have their own peculiar socio- 
geographic and historical conditions which may have a significant impact on 
their outcomes. The debate over educational markets is likely to remain intense, 
because its impacton the lives of parents (and especially mothers‘) and their chil- 
dren is profound in many ways. However, it is clear from the chapters in this sec- 
tion in what direction educational progress is to be made. On the one hand, 
support for public education based on strong principles of equality of opportu- 
nity, embedded ina vibrant democratic culture, is clearly necessary; on the other, 
the painstaking work of communities, schools, and educational researchers is 
required to raise and maintain the performance of individual schools. 


Notes 


1. See, for example, the powerful criticisms of their (1990) book by Glass and Matthews 
(1991) and Rosario, Barnett, and Franklin (1992). 

2. For example, prior to 1989 New Zealand had a highly centralized and, by common 
definitions of the word, bureaucratic system of education. Yet teachers had a high 
degree of professional autonomy. See Lauder and Yee (1987). . 

3. Grace (Ch. 20) discusses some of the conceptual and empirical problems involved in 
this claim. 

4. See the research by David (1993), David, M., Edwards, R., Hughes, M, and 
Ribbens, J. (1993), and David, M., West, A., and Ribbens, J. (1994), for a discussion 
of the repositioning of mothers in the discourse and practice of choice. 
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Politics, Markets, and the Organization of 


Virtually all public schools in the United 
States are governed by democratic institu- 
tions of the same basic form. This form is now 
taken for granted. There is a broad consensus 
that democratic control of the public schools 
is a good thing and that democratic control 
means control through local school boards, 
superintendents, central office bureaucracies, 
and corresponding apparatuses at the state 
ee (increasingly) the federal levels. However 
eated the conflict over educational policy and 
Practice, however intense the struggle for 
influence and resources, the ‘one best system’ 

stands above it all (Tyack 1974). 
, In recent years, educational politics has 
eem on the quality of the public schools. 
menn m discontent about declining 
dd €: loose academic standards, and lax 
rm ine—fueled by a series of national stud- 
2 as engendered a widespread reaction 
r vow the ‘rising tide of mediocrity’ 
naan Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
vom 983), and state legislatures around the 
ns ntry have responded with reforms ranging 
m stricter academic requirements to merit 
[rm for teachers (Doyle and Hartle 
- ). Throughout this period, the ‘one best 
Lei has provided the institutional frame- 
hrs within which problems have been iden- 
pos and policy responses chosen. It 
ictures criticism and reform, but itis never 

eir target. 

bec the same is true within educational 
ea » Which has generally taken institu- 
anim ^s given. Studies of school effectiveness 
A vores directly on the schools, asking 
tthose aspects of organization and imme- 
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diate environment that explain school perfor- 
mance. Taken as a whole, this work has pro- 
moted a loose consensus on factors that appear 
to enhance effectiveness, among them, clear 
school goals, rigorous academic require- 
ments, an orderly climate, strong instruc- 
tional leadership by the principal, teacher 
participation in decision making, cooperative 
principal-teacher relations, active parental 
involvement, and high expectations for stu- 
dent performance (Boyer 1983; Brookover 
etal. 1979; Goodlad 1984; Powell, Farrar, and 
Cohen 1985; Rutter et al. 1979; Sizer 1984). 

This research has shaped the contours of 
public debate by suggesting traits good 
schools ought to have. But it is the institu- 
tional system itself, accepted by one and all, 
that tells us how these desirable features are to 
be transmitted to the schools: they are to be 
imposed from above. For many objectives— 
tougher academic requirements, say—reform 
simply calls for new legislative or district pol- 
icy. Not coincidentally, these have been 
among the more popular reforms. Other 
objectives are less amenable to formal imposi- 
tion—cooperative relations within the school, 
for example. But these tend to be regarded as 
matters of good management and training, 
and thus as reforms that can be delegated to 
the professional side of the control structure. 
Whether the meansare formal or professional, 
then, the rationale of democratic control is to 
‘make’ schools more effective by imposing 
desirable traits on them (Campbell et al. 
1985). 

These reformsare likely to fail. To see why, 
it is useful to begin with a curious feature of 
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the way schools are conventionally under- 
stood. Among those who study education, it is 
received doctrine that schools are open sys- 
tems and thus products of their environments 
(Scott and Meyer 1984; Weick 1976). By this 
logic it should follow that the organization and 
performance of schoolsare largely explainable 
by the environments that surround them. 
Different types of environments should tend 
to produce different types of schools. When 
schools turn out to have undesirable charac- 
teristics, the logical culprit is the environ- 
ment—not the schools. 

Yet studies of school effectiveness have 
rarely taken the environment seriously. They 
tend to explain poor performance in terms of 
variables inside and immediately outside the 
school—and then they turn to our institutions 
of democratic control to make the necessary 
changes. Our institutions, however, are core 
components of the very environment that by 
open systems reasoning is likely to have 
caused the problems in the first place. These 
studies should be asking, Which is the rela- 
tionship between democratic control and the 
organization of schools? Might there be some- 
thing inherent in these institutions that sys- 
tematically promotes organizations of a type 
no one really wants? 

We do not pretend to have all the answers. 
We do think, however, that institutions are 
fundamental to an understanding of schools. 
Here we try to make a plausible case for this 
view by developing a theoretical argument 
and presenting some new evidence from a 
recent survey. 

Our basic argumentis that the organization 
of schools is largely endogenous to the system 
of institutional control in which the schools 
are embedded. Different systems of institu- 
tional control should tend to produce schools 
with distinctive patterns of characteristics, 
While we will specify these patterns in some 
detail, our most general claim is simply that 
the hierarchy of democratic control, the ‘one 
best system,’ puts its stamp on the organiza- 
tion of our public schools and that this stamp 
holds the key to school quality and school 
reform, 

Institutional issues are often difficult to 
explore through empirical research. This is 
especially true in studying the ‘one best Sys- 
tem.' How can we study institutional effects if 
there is only one, all-encompassing institu- 
tion? An instructive way to proceed, we 


believe, is to compare public schools to those 
schools that fall outside the hierarchy of 
democratic control: private schools. 

That is what we do here. We explore the 
logic of institutional control in the two sectors 
and derive implications for schools. This line 
of reasoning suggests that schools should 
indeed look different across sectors and, most 
importantly, that democratic control should 
inhibit the emergence of ‘effective school’ 
characteristics. Using data obtained from a 
representative sample of public and private 
high schools, we compare them on a range of 
characteristics commonly associated with 
effective academic performance. These 
results consistently suggest that institutions 
are important determinants of school organi- 
zation—and that, in consequence, public 
schools are quite literally at a systematic dis- 
advantage. 


Politics, Markets, and Control 


Public schools are controlled by democratic 
authority and administration. The specifics 
vary from district to district and state to state, 
but the basic framework is remarkably uni- 
form throughout the country. The private 
sector might seem to lack any comparable uni- 
formity. Most private schools are affiliated 
with a church; some are elite preparatory 
schools; some are military academies; and 
there are other typesas well (Kraushaar 1972). 
But they all have two important institutional 
features in common: society does not control 
them directly through democratic politics, 
and society does control them—indirectly— 
through the marketplace. Rather than marvel 
at diversity, we find it useful to think about 
schools in terms of these alternative institu- 
tions of social control. As a shorthand, we will 
refer to them as politics and markets. 

We want to provide a little background on 
how these institutions operate and what they 
imply for schools. We will not yet relate them 
to specific aspects of school organization. This 
will be done later when we turn to a discussion 
of the survey data. 


CONSTITUENTS AND CONSUMERS i 

Popular myth lauds the role of local citizens 
and their elected school boards in governing 
the public schools. But the fact is that the 
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schools are not locally controlled and are not 
supposed to be. The state and federal govern- 
ments have legitimate roles to play in financ- 
ing schools, setting standards, and otherwise 
imposing their own policies. This means that 
US citizens everywhere, whether or not they 
have children in school and whether or not 
they live in the district or even the state, have 
a legitimate hand in governing each school 
(Campbell et a/. 1985; Wirt and Kirst 1982). 

The proper constituency of even a single 
public school is a huge and heterogeneous one 
whose interests are variously represented by 
formally prescribed agents— politicians and 
administrators—at all levels of government. 
Parents and students, therefore, are but a 
small part of the legitimate constituency of 
their own’ schools. The schools are not meant 
tobe theirs to control and are literally not sup- 
posed to provide the kind of education they 
might want. Public education is shaped by 
larger social purposesas defined by larger con- 
stituencies, 

Private schools determine their own goals, 
standards, and methods. These may reflect 
the values of owners or patrons, or perhaps a 
collective such as a diocese. But the market 
imposes a fundamental constraint. Private 
Schools provide services in exchange for pay- 
ment, and unless heavily subsidized from the 
outside, they must please their consumers— 
students and parents—if they are to prosper. 
Whatever the constituency of the private 
School, therefore, it will surely be much 
prar and more homogeneous than the 

lemocratic constituency of the public school, 
and students and parents will occupy a much 
more central position within it. 


EXIT AND VOICE 
A e private marketplace, educational choice 
T ounded on what has come to be called, fol- 
owing Hirschman (1970), the exit option. If 
a and students do not like the services 
den are being provided, they can exitand find 
: other school whose offerings are more 
ace with their needs. This process 
edo” promotes a match between what 
Squestionat consumers want and what their 
ools supply. Matching is reinforced by the 
Pompe effects (Alchian 1950) of selection: 
2 Ools that fail to satisfy a sufficiently large 
entele will be weeded out (or, if subsidized, 
c an increasing burden). 
lection also forgesa strong bond between 


consumer satisfaction and organizational 
well-being. This gives schools incentives 
to please their clientele, as well as to set up 
voice mechanisms—committees, associa- 
tions—that build a capacity for responsive- 
ness into organizational structure. These 
incentives, too, promote a match—but they 
are not necessary for success. A school might 
rigidly adhere to purist doctrine yet succeed 
because that is what enough consumers hap- 
pen to want. Either way, the result tends to be 
the same: a match. 

Inthe publicsector, popular control is built 
around voice. Exit plays a minimal role. The 
public school is usually a local monopoly, in 
the sense that all children living in a given area 
are assigned to a particular school. This does 
not eliminate choice, since parents can take 
account of school quality in deciding where to 
live. But residential decisions involve many 
factors in addition to education, and once they 
are made, sunk costs are high.' Low or declin- 
ing quality need not keep parents from mov- 
ing into an area, and it is even less likely to 
prompt existing residents to pick up and 
leave. 

It might prompt them to consider a private 
school. But here they confront a major disin- 
centive: public schools are free, private 
schools are not. Due to this cost differential, 
the perceived value of private schools must far 
outweigh that of public schools if they are to 
win students. To put it the other way round, 
public schools, because they are relatively 
inexpensive, can attract students without 
seeming to be particularly good at educating 
them. 

Lacking a real exit option, many parents 
and students will choose a public school 
despite dissatisfaction with its goals, methods, 
or personnel. Having done so, they have a 
right to voice their preferences through the 
democratic control structure—but everyone 
else has the same rights, and many are well 
armed and organized. Voice cannot remedy 
the mismatch between what parents and stu- 
dents want and what schools provide. Conflict 
and disharmony are built into the system. 


AUTONOMY AND CONTROL 

In the private sector, the exit option not only 
promotes harmony and responsiveness, 1t also 
promotes school autonomy. This is true even 
for schools that are part of a hierarchy, as the 
Catholic schools are. The reason is that most 
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of the technology and resources needed to 
please clientsare inherently presentat the bot- 
tom of the hierarchy—in the school—since 
educational services are based on personal 
relationships and interactions, on continual 
feedback, and on the knowledge, skills, and 
experience of teachers. The school is thus in 
the best position to know how to enhance its 
own organizational well-being. Hierarchical 
control, or any external imposition, tends to 
be inefficient and counterproductive.? 

Central direction is important when supe- 
riors have an agenda of their own that cannot 
be pursued simply by pleasing clients. In the 
private sector, imposition of such an agenda 
involvesa trade-off: if schools are constrained 
in their efforts to please clients, dissatisfied 
clients can leave. In some hierarchies— 
notably, those associated with churches— 
superiors may consider this an acceptable 
price; they may prefer ‘pure’ schools to grow- 
ing, prosperous ones. But it is stilla price, one 
that threatens organizational well-being— 
and one that in the limit can be fatal. Thus, 
even if thereare higher-order values to be pur- 
sued, the exit option discourages tight exter- 
nal control in favor of school autonomy. 

In the public sector the institutional forces 
work in the opposite direction. The raison 
d'étre of democratic control is to impose 
higher-order values on schools and thus limit 
their autonomy. Exit is an obstacle to control: 
when the governance structure imposes a pol- 
icy on parents and students who disagree, exit 
allows them to avoid compliance by ‘voting 
with their feet,’ thus defeating the purpose of 
the policy, But public officials do not have to 
take exit as a given. They can simply pass laws 
restricting its availability. While private deci- 
sion makers value autonomy because it helps 
them cope with problems of exit, public offi- 
cials eliminate exit in order to facilitate their 
imposition of higher-order values. 

The drive to restrict autonomy is built into 
the incentive structures of politicians and 
bureaucrats. Politicians seek political support 
by responding to various constituency 
groups, particularly those that are well orga- 
nized and active. These include teachers’ 
unions and associations of administrators, but 
also a vast array of groups representing more 
specialized interests—those of minorities, the 
handicapped, bilingual education, drivers’ 
education, schools of education, book pub- 
lishers, and accrediting and testing organiza- 


tions, among others. These groups typically 
have financial or occupational stakes in exist- 
ing educational arrangements, and their pol- 
icy positions reflect as much. They all wanta 
share of the public’s educational resources, 
They want to influence educational programs. 
They want to havea say in how the schools are 
organized and operated. And politicians are 
only too happy to oblige—this is the path to 
political popularity (Masters, Salisbury, and 
Eliot 1964; Iannaccone 1967; Peterson 1976; 
Wirt and Kirst 1982). 

Bureaucrats play both sides of the govern- 
mental fence. Their power rests on the fact 
that bureaucracy is essential to direct democ- 
ratic control. The imposition of higher-order 
values is hardly automatic, particularly given 
the built-in dissatisfaction of parents and stu- 
dents and the inevitable pressures from teach- 
ers and principals for autonomy. Control 
requires rules and regulations, monitoring, 
incentive structures, and other means of 
ensuring that those engaged in the educational 
process behave as they are supposed to 
behave. It requires bureaucracy—and 
bureaucrats. 

As public officials they have incentives to 
expand their budgets, programs, and admin- 
istrative controls. These are the basics of 
bureaucratic well-being, and their pursuit is 
an integral part of the job. But bureaucrats 
also belong to important interest groups—of 
administrators, of professionals—that lobby 
government from the outside (ostensibly) as 
well. Although traditionally they have por- 
trayed themselves as nonpolitical experts pur- 
suing the greater good, they are in fact a 
powerful special interest—an interest dedi- 
cated to hierarchical control (Knott and 
Miller 1987; Tyack 1974). 

_ Thesystem, in short, is inherently destruc- 
tive of autonomy. Politicians have the author- 
ity to shape the schools through public policy, 
and, precisely because they have this author- 
ity, they are consistently under pressure from 
interest groups to exercise it. It is in their own 
best interests to impose choices on the 
schools. The same is true of bureaucrats, who 
have occupational and professional stakes in 
control: a world of autonomous schools would 
be a world without educational bureaucrats. 
Thus, while principals and teachers may 
Praise the virtues of autonomy, the ‘one best 
system’ is organized against it. Politicians, 
bureaucrats, and virtually the full spectrum o! 
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interest groups tend to see autonomy for what 
it is: a transfer of power and a threat to their 
interests.* 


PURPOSE AND PERFORMANCE 

Public schools are products of public policy. 
With a huge constituency, there is inevitably 
dissension over what constitutes ‘good’ pol- 
icy—and many of the contending groups have 
their own stakes in public education and are 
not simply struggling to provide us with 
‘good’ policy anyway. Even if they were, there 
is no guarantee they could implement it very 
effectively, for bureaucratic control is an 
inherently difficult and costly means of engi- 
neering educational outcomes. 

Reform grows naturally out of all this. 
When important groups signal their dissatis- 
faction with what the schools are doing, politi- 
cians and bureaucrats spring into action. 
They respond to group demands by doing 
what they are institutionally empowered and 
motivated to do: they seek remedies through 
new policies and new controls. This is the 
characteristic way in which the public schools 
are ‘improved.’ And because administrative 
problems, value conflicts, and shifts in power 
alignments are endemic to the system, reform 
Isa never-ending process. 

Private schools operate in a wholly differ- 
ent institutional environment. Reform occurs 
When schools find it in their own best interests 
to make adaptive adjustments, when new 
schools enter the educational marketplace, 
and when unpopular schools fail. All are 
to» tied to the interests of parents and stu- 
i Are private schools also likely to be better 
in public schools? In an important sense, 
Pieri is yes. Parents and students who 
jud Se a private school are revealing their 
re: of quality: the private school is not 
Med up it is better by an amount that 
d Us s the cost differential. Since there is 
a J an objective basis for their judgment— 
ud UN experience private education 
m Bee ree to return to the public sector at 
B n ime—we have good reason to believe that 
fiv as schools are in fact more effective at 
eee the types of educational services 

cir clients care about. 
- are they better at the important things 
pom “ws ought to be doing? This question can- 
a answered without substituting our 

ue judgments for those of parents and stu- 


dents. A church school that attracts students 
on the basis of religious and moral training 
almost surely outperforms the local public 
school on this dimension. But this says noth- 
ing about their relative effectiveness in trans- 
mitting democratic values or an appreciation 
of cultural diversity. Performance is only 
desirable if the goals are desirable. 

This, of course, is the justification for 
democratic control. In principle, our institu- 
tions are set up to articulate important social 
goals and to ensure that schools act effectively 
on them. If private schools do a better job of 
providing certain services or of pleasing par- 
ents and students, this does not mean that 
society must therefore prefer private to public 
education. Any evaluation has to depend ona 
more fundamental judgment about what the 
schools ought to be doing. 

In objective terms the two institutional sys- 
tems are simply very different, and they give 
rise to schools that reflect these differences— 
providing different services in different ways 
to please different constituencies. 


Data and Method 


High School and Beyond (HSB), first admin- 
istered in 1980, is the most comprehensive 
survey of secondary schools to date. The orig- 
inal data base, pertaining to some 60 thousand 
students in more than one thousand public 
and private schools, provided a rich source of 
information about student achievement, atti- 
tudes, activities, and family background. This 
was the empirical foundation for Coleman, 
Hoffer, and Kilgore’s (1982) High School 
Achievement, which set off shock waves in the 
educational community with its conclusion 
that private schools are academically more 
effective than public schools.* . 
High School and Beyond included certain 
information about the on (ade important 
as of organization and environment were 
M pu of the study. To augment the data 
base, we helped design the Administrator and 
Teacher Survey (ATS), which went back to 
about five hundred HSB schools and adminis- 
tered questionnaires to the principal, a sample 
of 30 teachers, and selected staff members in 
each. Their responses tell us a good deal more 
about the schools as organizations—about 
their external relationships, their leadership, 
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their structure and goals, their patterns of 
influence and interaction, and their educa- 
tional practices. We put the ATS data to use in 
exploring how education is organized in the 
public and private sectors.* 

Because private schools are so diverse, 
empirical work on student achievement has 
frequently clarified sectoral comparisons by 
distinguishing two relatively homogeneous 
types of private schools in the HSB sample— 
Catholic and élite—from all the rest. Catholic 
schools have played the central role in these 
analyses. They are the majority of private 
schools, and their students are very similar on 
socioeconomic and ethnic grounds to stu- 
dents in the public sector. The elite schools 
are the handful of top private schools in the 
nation as judged by the proportion of seniors 
who were semifinalists in the National Merit 
Scholarship competition. The remaining 
schools, ‘other private,’ vary from tiny reli- 
gious groupings to large college prep schools.? 
We will maintain these distinctions—and 
despite their marked diversity, we will expect 
a uniformity across the three types. For by 
virtue of their shared institutional context, 
they should give evidence of something that 
approaches a common syndrome of organ- 
ization. 

In the analysis, we simply regress each 
organizational or environmental characteris- 
tic against dummy variables representing the 
three types of private schools. Specifically, if 
Cis the characteristic in question, we estimate 
the following equation: 


C = B0 + BI Catholic 
+ B2 other private + B3 élite 
+ error. 


The constant, BO, measures the public school 
mean on C. Catholic, other private, and élite are 
dummy variables taking on the value 1 if the 
school is of that type, 0 otherwise. Bl mea- 
sures the difference between the Catholic 
School mean and the public school mean on 
characteristic C. B2 and B3 measure the same 
private-public comparison for the other pri- 
vate and élite categories. 

ese comparisons are made without the 
usual laundry list of statistical controls. It is an 
easy matter to include controls for school size, 
student background, and countless other fac- 
tors, but we think it would be inappropriate 
and possibly very misleading to do so at this 
point. In estimating relationships among vari- 


ables, the purpose of statistical controls is to 
remove covariation due to prior or exogenous 
influences. An institutional perspective on the 
organization of schools, however, suggests 
that all major variables are probably endoge- 
nous, 

Itmay be, for instance, that private schools 
are more likely to exhibit certain characteris- 
tics—happy teachers, perhaps—because they 
tend to be smaller organizations than public 
schools. But it is no accident that private 
schools tend to be smaller, since small size is a 
major basis on which they appeal to students, 
parents, and teachers. Small size and happy 
teachers are integral parts of the same syn- 
drome. Similarly, private schools may seem to 
have desirable organizational traits—more 
orderly climates, say—because their students 
come from families that care more about edu- 
cation. But these families have chosen their 
schools in the first place precisely because 
they like the way the schools are organized. So 
what causes what? Do motivated students 
make for a good school, or do good schools 
attract motivated students? The most reason- 
able view is that causality flows both ways and 
thus that both variables are endogenous. 

Analogous arguments apply for virtually 
any variables of interest. To control for them 
as though they are exogenous is to remove 
from the sectoral comparisons—and „to 
remove in a methodologically inappropriate 
way (via additive terms in recursive equa- 
tions)—factors that are integrally woven into 
the very fabric of each system. For now, pru- 
dence argues for getting a clear look at how 
basic aspects of environment and organization 
differ across sectors. Investigation of the 
causal structure—and with it, informed 
thinking about statistical controls —can pro- 
ceed most usefully once this sort of foundation 
has been laid. 


The Findings 


EXTERNAL AUTHORITIES 

If the operation of politics and markets sug- 
gests anything, it is that the control of schools 
should differ systematically across sectors. 
Public schools should find themselves operat- 
ing in larger, more complex governing sys- 
tems that tend to exert greater influence over 
School policy, educational practice, and per- 
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Table 24.1. Types of outside authorities (%) 


Outside Authorities Present Public" Catholic "Other Private Elite Private 
School board and administrators* 99.3(287) 69.0 (20) 52.9 (9 28.6 (2 3 
School board only © (0) 1 0) 412 e 57.1 G 
Administrators only 3 (1) 3.4 (1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
None 3 (1) 34 (1) 5.9 (1) 143 (1) 
Total 99.9(289)  99.9(29) 100 (17) 100 (7) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are the unweighted number of schools in cach sector. 
* Administrators include superintendent or central office, 

* Excludes several special public schools oversampled in ATS. 

* Excludes exclusively black Catholic schools oversampled in ATS. 


sonnel decisions. Private schools should tend 
to enjoy more autonomy with respect to thei 
structure, goals, and operation. Of course, 
these tendencies are well documented when 
they derive from higher levels of government 
authority: public schools are part of state and 
federal hierarchies, integrated financially and 
programmatically, while private schools gen- 
erally are not (Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore 
1982). But what about immediate outside 
authorities? What kind of governing system 
operates at the local level to distinguish the 
sectors? 

Table 24.1 presents summary figures on 
the extent to which the various schools are 
hierarchically subordinate to school boards or 
to outside administrative superiors (in the 
form of a superintendent or central office of 
some kind). Not surprisingly, virtually all 
public schools in the sample are governed by 

th; only two of nearly three hundred 
schools depart from this pattern. The private 
Sector is far more diverse. Almost all private 
schools, regardless of type, have a school 

ard of some sort, but often there is no 


accompanying administrative apparatus. 
Such an apparatusis quite rareamong the élite 
schools, and nearly half of the ‘other privates’ 
are similarly unencumbered. It is the Catholic 
schools that most resemble the publics in this 
regard, with some two-thirds of Catholic 
schools having both school boards and admin- 
istrative superiors; even here, however, there 
is a good deal of hierarchic diversity by com- 
parison to the public sector. Fully a quarter of 
the Catholic schools are overseen only by a 
school board, the Church’s reputation for 
hierarchy notwithstanding. 

Because administrative authorities are 
often absent from the environments of private 
schools, many of these schools will operate 
relatively free from bureaucratic control. But 
what about the control exercised by the polit- 
ical and administrative authorities that public 
and private schools often have in common? In 
Table 24.2 control by school boards as per- 
ceived by principals is compared along five 
basic policy dimensions; curriculum, instruc- 
tional methods, discipline, hiring, and firing. 
The results are striking in their consistency. 


Table 24.2. The influence of school boards on school policies 


Areas of Influence Catholic 
School board 
Curriculum -.27 (1.33) 
Instruction -.03 (.14) 
Discipline —.80 (4.02) 
Hiring —.98 (5.16) 
Firing =.76 (3.83) 
School board vs. principal 
Curriculum —.40 (1.96) 
Instruction =.06 (31 
Discipline =.72 (3.59) 
Hiring =.97 (4.89) 
Firing =1.08 (5.65) 


Other Private Elite Private 
-.24 (1.52) -.07 (.04) 
=.003 (.02) =.03 (.01) 
-.35 (2.24) -1.16 (.56) 
-.80 (5.31) =1.11 (.56) 
-A] (2.63) =.86 (42) 
-26 (1.63) 05 (.03) 

41 (2.50) 17 (.08) 
=.28 (1.75) -92 (44) 
-42. (2.67) -1.30 (.63) 
-42 (4.72) -1.23 (.62) 


Une LLL—AA———————————— 


Note: Reports. 


ion coefficients and t-scores (in parentheses) for dummy variable 
standardized. 


regression models in which the dependent variable is rdi. 
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On all five dimensions school boards in the 
public sector appear to have more influence 
over school policy than they do in the private 
sector, regardless of the type of private school. 
The differences between public and private 
are consistently greater (and statistically sig- 
nificant) for personnel and disciplinary policy 
than for matters pertaining to educati 
practice and content.’ They amount on the 
average to between one and two points on a 
six-point influence scale. But in view of the 
uniformity of the overall pattern, there is rea- 
son to suspect that even the small estimated 
differences for curriculum and instruction are 
indicative of a greater role by school boards in 
the public sector generally. This is reinforced 
by the perceived influence of school boards 
relative to principals. As outlined in the lower 
half of Table 24.2, the sectoral differences are 
repeated and sometimes amplified. Relative to 
their school boards, private principals play a 
more autonomous role in setting and imple- 
menting policy—especially as it pertains to 
personnel and discipline—than public princi- 
pals do. 

Relative to their administrative superiors, 
private principals appear to be similarly 
autonomous. At least this is true of principals 
in Catholic schools, the only type of private 
school with enough administrative supervi- 
sion to make a comparison with public schools 
valid and instructive. The figures, presented 
in Table 24.3, suggest an interesting conclu- 
sion: that the famed Catholic hierarchy 
(although see Greeley 1977) plays a compara- 
tively small role in governing Catholic 
schools. On all five dimensions, the influence 
of administrative superiors is far less in 
Catholic than in public schools. These differ- 
ences are again greatest in the area of person- 
nel policy, but here the other policy areas 
reflect substantial differences as well. When 
we explore the school's autonomy a bit further 
by comparing the principal's influence to that 
of administrative superiors, the same pattern 
emerges. Relative to administrators, Catholic 
principals enjoy more freedom than public 
principals in setting school policy. 

"To be sure, the differences in school auton- 
omy that seem to distinguish the public and 
private sectors are based on simple measures 
of perceived influence and not on actual 
behaviour. But the patterns these measures 
yield are quite uniform and entirely consistent 
with our expectations for external control. 


The authorities that are so ubiquitous in the 
democratic context of the public school are 
often simply absent from private school set- 
tings—and even when they are an acknowl- 
edged part of the private governing apparatus, 
they play less influential roles in the actual 
determination of school policy. Private 
schools, it would appear, have more control 
over their own destinies. 


Table 24.3. The influence of administration on 
school policies 


Areas of Influence Catholic 
Administration 
Curriculum -1,51 (8.19) 
Instruction -1.01 (5.12) 
Discipline -123 (6.39) 
Hiring -1.82 (10.28) 
Firing -2. (12.65) 
Administration vs. principal 
Curriculum -1.57 (8.44) 
i -1.23 (6.33) 
Discipline -LH (5.66) 
Hiring -1.56 (8.39) 
Firing -2.00 (11.57) 


Note: Administration includes superintendent or central office. 
Table reports regression coefficients and t-scores (in parentheses) 
for dummy variable regression models in which the dependent 
variable is standardized. 


EXTERNAL CONSTRAINTS: CHOOSING THE ORGA- 
NIZATION'S STAFF. j 
Among the controls that any organization 
seeks to exercise over its operations, perhaps 
none is as important as control over its staff— 
in the case of a school, its teachers. To what 
extent does the school have flexibility in 
recruiting the kinds of teachers it wants and 
getting rid of those who do not live up to its 
standards? We have already seen that public 
schools areata disadvantage in this regard, for 
external authorities have much more influ- 
ence over hiring and firing in the public sector 
than they do in the private sector. The sectora 
differences are not limited to the role of exter- 
nal authorities, however. They become stil 
more dramatic when we consider two addi- 
tional constraints on the choice of personnel: 
tenure and unions. 

Tenure systems in public schools are spe- 
cial cases of the civil service systems that exist 
at all levels of government. Historically, these 
systems arose to prevent politicians from 
rewarding their supporters with public jobs. 
Reformers recognized that the widesprea 
use of patronage was inconsistent with the 
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kind of expertise, professionalism, and conti- 
nuity so necessary to effective government, 
and—in a halting process that took decades to 
accomplish—they brought about the perva- 
sive adoption of civil service systems built 
around objective qualifications and designed 
to protect employees judged to be qualified. 
mp is one of these protections (Peterson 

Teacher unions (or  *associations"), 
although initially resisted by politicians wed- 
ded to patronage, eventually found political 
allies of their own. Organized teachers could 
offer money, manpower, and votes to politi- 
cians. In state and local elections, where 
turnout is typically very low, these are attrac- 
tive inducements indeed. As teacher unions 
thrived, they gained not only economic con- 
cessions but also contractual guarantees ofjob 
security and other limitations on responsibili- 
ties that reinforced the protections of the civil 
Service system and introduced wholly new 
constraints into personnel decisions affecting 
the local school (Grimshaw 1979). 

Although there is nothing to prevent 
unions from gaining a foothold in private 
schools nor to keep private schools from 
adopting tenure and other civil service-like 
protections, there is nothing comparable to 
government that drives them in that direc- 
tion. Whether unions and tenure systems take 
hold in the private sector is determined much 
less by politics and much more by markets. 
Schools may choose to offer tenure and other 
protections as a means of attracting 
teachers, particularly given that public 
Schools offer that benefit. But private schools 


may also decide, especially if the supply of 


teachers is high, that they can offer a very 
attractive set of benefits—such as good stu- 
dents, orderly atmosphere, and collegial deci- 
sion making — without offering tenure at all. 


Similarly, as in any market setting, unions 
may or may not succeed in organizing teach- 
ers. But they cannot count on symbiotic rela- 
tionships with the authorities, as public 
unions can, to help their cause. 

The ATS data suggest that the public and 
private sectors are in fact enormously differ- 
ent in these res . While 88 per cent of 
public schools offer tenure, only a minority of 
the private schools do: 24 per cent of the 
Catholics, 39 per cent of the élites, and 17 per 
centofthe ‘other privates.’ Among the schools 
that do offer tenure, moreover, the proportion 
of teachers who have actually been awarded it 
reflects the same asymmetry: 80 per cent of the 
eligibles in public schools have tenure, while 
the figure is some 10 to 16 per cent lower in the 
private sector. The differences in unioniza- 
tion are even more substantial. The vast 
majority of public schools are unionized— 
some 80 per cent—almostallofthem by either 
the National Education Association or the 
American Federation of Teachers. In the 
private sector, by contrast, teachers are rarely 
represented by unions. Only about 10 per cent 
of the Catholic schools are unionized, and 
virtually none of the élites and ‘other privates’ 


To assess whether school control over per- 
sonnel is perceptibly constrained by tenure, 
unions, and other proximate external author- 
ities, we asked principals to evaluate an assort- 
ment of potential barriers to hiring excellent 
teachers and firing incompetent ones. On the 
hiring side, principals in the two sectors 
agreed on the severity of several obstacles, 
including applicant shortages and low pay. 
But public school principals were far more 
likely to complain about obstacles administra- 
tive in origin: ‘central office control’ and 
“excessive transfers from other schools’ (see 


Table 24.4). 


Table 24.4. School personnel policy and process 


Personnel Constraints Catholic Other Private Elite Private 
Barriers to Hiri 
Too tain anglers -.57 (2.72) -.56 (3.36) -.43 (.20) 
Central office control -.51 (2.43) -.25 (1.51) ~.47 (22) 
Barriers to Firi 
Complex procedés ~.59 (3.35) -147(10.50) — -126 (.69) 
Tenure rules -.93 (5.08) -1.36 (9.39) =1.55 (.82) 
Hours involved in firing someone -.85 (4.01) —.75 (4.47) —90 (.41) 


Note: Reports 
models in which the dependent variable is 


regression coefficients and t-scores (in parentheses) for dummy variable regression 
standardized. 
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The obstacles to dismissing teachers for 
poor performance differ similarly, In the pub- 
lic schools the procedures are far more com- 
plex, the tenure rules more constraining, and 
the preparation and documentation process 
roughly three times as long (Table 24.4). The 
complexity and formality of dismissal proce- 
dures is the highest barrier to firing cited by 
public school principals. For private school 
principals, of every type, the highest barrier is 
‘a personal reluctance to fire. These 
responses provide a rather poignant statement 
of the differences between the sectors: while 
the public school principal is bound most by 
red tape, the private school principal is bound 
most by his or her conscience. 

Principals do, of course, have other forms 
of control over their staffs. They can encour- 
age undesirable staff to resign, retire, or trans- 
fer. They can offer good teachers special 
assignments or relieve them of onerous duties. 
They can recognize high performance with 
awards.” But none of these practices differs 
systematically across the sectors. Public prin- 
cipals simply have less power than private 
principals to mold and manage their teaching 
staffs. 

Even if public superintendents or central 
offices wanted to delegate such power to the 
school—and, in general, there is no reason to 
think they have incentives to do this—many 
personnel decisions cannot in practice be del- 
egated. Tenure protections are usually guar- 
anteed through laws that are written by school 
boards or state legislatures, and these laws are 
then enforced by administrators. Union con- 
tracts are typically bargained at the district 
level, not at the school level, and are enforced 
from above. Tenure and unionization tend to 
settle the question of where and how the basic 
personnel decisions will be made in the public 
sector. They will be centralized. Schools in 
the private sector, largely free of such con- 


straints, have far greater flexibility to choose 
their own members and chart their own paths. 


PARENTS 

In most respects, private schools would seem 
to have ideal parental environments. Parents, 
after all, have made a positive choice to send 
their children to a private school, presumably 
because they care about education and have a 
high appraisal of the school. And, if at any 
time they change their views, they can simply 
exercise their exit option. This means that the 
school is likely to enjoy significant gains: they 
gain children whose family lives encourage 
education, and parents who not only will facil- 
itate school objectives by monitoring home- 
work and the like but will be informed and 
supportive when they take an active interest in 
school decision making. Parents who may 
cause problems on these scores are precisely 
the ones most likely to drop out of the school's 
environment voluntarily. 

Public schools are not so fortunate. Many 
of their students come from families that put 
little or no emphasis on education; the stu- 
dents come to school with poor attitudes and 
orientations, and the parents do little to facili- 
tate the school’s efforts. Because exit is often 
nota viable option, many parents who do not 
support the school’s goals, methods, or activ- 
ities will remain in its environment neverthe- 
less; and some—perhaps many—will use the 
democratic mechanisms at their disposal, as 
well as interactions with principal and staff, to 
express their dissent and press for change. Far 
from gaining sustenance from a supportive 
parental environment, the public school may 
often find itself dealing as best it can with con- 
flict, disappointment, and apathy. " 

Not all public and private schools will 
neatly fit these molds, of course. But it seems 
Clear that characteristics inherent in the two 
sectors—characteristics anchored in politics 


Table 24.5. Parental relationships with schools 


Parental Role Catholic Other Private Elite Private 
Monitoring students -90 (4.69) 43 (2.82) 1.30 (.65) 
Expectations of students 1.24 (6.85) .91 (6.33) 2.62 (1.39) 
Involvement in school 74 (3.81) .52 (3.39) .64 (32) 

perativeness . 43 (2.13) .18 (1.14) A7 (22) 
Freedom from constraint -57 (2.81) 322. (1.35) 49 (23) 


Note: Reports regression coefficients and t-scores (i parentheses) for dumm: iable 
Tegression in which the dependent webiste ekee en = adr 


models 
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and markets—encourage the kinds of envi- 
ronmental differences outlined here. And 
results from the ATS study, detailed in Table 
24.5, are consistent with this line of reasoning. 
Parents in the private sector, regardless of the 
typeare less constrained by the kinds of formal 
rules and norms that due to democratic gov- 
erning structures impinge on the flexibility of 
public school principals. 

Parents are uniformly more supportive of 
their schools. They have higher expectations 
about their children's educational perfor- 
mance, they are more active in monitoring 
their children's behavior outside of school, 
and they are more deeply involved with the 
school as an organization. Private school prin- 
cipals, not surprisingly, also express greater 
satisfaction with their parental environments. 
Relationships with parents are more coopera- 
tive than they are in the public sector. 

The operation of politics and markets, 
then, appears to put public schools at a real 
disadvantage. Because of forces largely 
beyond the control of the individual school, 
parents in the public sector tend to be less sup- 
portive of the school’s general educational 
efforts and more likely to promote organiza- 
tional conflict—and, to make matters worse, 
the school has less flexibility in seeking solu- 
tions to these problems. By comparison, pri- 
vate schools have fewer such problems and yet 
more flexibility for dealing with them. 


BETWEEN ENVIRONMENT AND ORGANIZATION: 
THE PRINCIPAL 

The principal operates at the boundary of the 
organization and is, more than any other sin- 
gle person, responsible for negotiating suc- 
cessfully with the environment—responding 
to demands and pressures from parents, 
unions, administrators, and school boards, 


and dealing with external disruptions such as 
budget cuts, policy conflicts, and demo- 
graphic changes. The principal may also hold 
a key to school effectiveness. Evidence 
increasingly suggests that educational excel- 
lence is promoted by a principal who articu- 
lates clear goals, holds high expectations of 
students and teachers, exercises strong 
instructional leadership, steers clear of 
administrative burdens, and effectively 
extracts resources from the environment 
(e.g, Blumberg and Greenfield 1980; 
Brookover et al. 1979; Goodlad 1984). 

It is seldom stressed, however, that the 
school environment can havea lot to say about 
whether the principal is able to practice these 
precepts of effective leadership—or, for that 
matter, is even motivated to practice them. 
Effective leadership does not simply inhere in 
the individual filling the role; itis unavoidably 
contingent upon the demands, constraints, 
and resources that the principal must deal 
with. Depending on the nature and strength 
of these forces, even the ‘best’ principal may 
have only a marginal effect on school perfor- 
mance. We must also remember that princi- 
pals do not possess or lack leadership qualities 
by accident. Both environment and organiza- 
tion tend to ensure that there will be selective 
attraction to the job: certain schools will tend 
to attract certain kinds of principals. Simi- 
larly, principals will be socialized on the job, 
and internal and external factors will ensure 
that principals at distinctly different schools 
will be socialized differently. Thus, while it is 
one thing to point to certain qualities that 
appear conducive to effective leadership, it is 
quite another to suggest that principals are 
free to develop them. 

It should not be surprising, then, to find 
differences between public and private school 


Table 24.6. Characteristics of school principals 


Characteristics Catholic Other Private Elite Private 
Teaching experience 43 (2.21) 56 (3.59) .58 (.28) 
Motivations 

Policy control 61 (3.04). 46 (2.92) 31 (15) 

Preference for administrative duties | —.33 (1.63) —49 (3.08) -.14 (.07) 

Career advancement ~.69 (3.52) -.61 (3.91) -448 (.23) 
Desire further advancement =.76 (3.95) - (4.69) -1.04 (.52) 
Leadership as perceived by teachers A1 (2.12) 74 (4.84) 64 (.32) 
Instructional leadership. .66 (3.67) 1.28 (8.98) 82 (.44) 


Note: Reports regression coefficient 


ts and t-scores (in parentheses) for dummy variable regression mod- 
elsin which the dependent variable is standardized. 
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principals, both in terms of their own charac- 
teristics and in terms of their performance. 
Consider first what the ATS data (see Table 
24.6) have to say about how they came to their 
jobs. Private school principals have quite a bit 
more teaching experience than their public 
counterparts—the gap is almost four years for 
principals in Catholic schools, and over five 
years for those in the élites and ‘other pri- 
vates."!! This is consistent with the hierarchic 
organization of public sector education: its 
career ladder offers teachers early opportuni- 
ties for moving into a host of subordinate 
administrative positions (such as assistant 
principalships), followed by subsequent 
opportunities for moving up in status and 
salary. As this implies, principals also come to 
their jobs with different motivations. Private 
principals are more likely to stress ‘control 
over school policies,’ while public principals 
place greater emphasis on ‘preference. for 
administrative responsibilities,’ a ‘desire to 
further [their] career{s],’ and an interest in 
advancing ‘to a higher administrative post.’ 

The typical career orientations of princi- 
pals in the two sectors thus appear to be quite 
different. Public principals tend to disembark 
from teaching relatively early, get on an 
administrative track, and take the job of prin- 
cipal to keep the train rolling. Private princi- 
pals are scarcely on a track at all, They stay in 
teaching longer, and their view of the princi- 
palship focuses more on its relation to the 
school than on its relation to their movement 
up the educational hierarchy, 

How the principal performs on the jobisa 
function of many things, not just the values 
and experiences noted here. They would, 
however, appear to have a direct bearing on 
one aspect of performance consistently sin- 
gled out in the effective schools literature: 
instructional leadership. Teachers in the ATS 
study were asked questions about the quality 
of the assistance they received in regard to 
instructional problems, and their responses 
indicate strong differences across the sectors. 
As judged by their own teachers, private prin- 
oo are more effective in this important area 
of leadership than public principals are. 
Again, this may be due to a variety of factors. 
But the simple fact that the public principal 
has far less teaching experience (which itself 
has roots in his or her distinctive career orien- 
tation) is in itself likely to affect rapport with 
teachers, self-perception of instructional role, 


and other aspects of the job as they pertain to 
teaching. It is not surprising to find that 
instructional leadership is more effective in 
private schools. 

Finally, the ATS teachers were asked to 
evaluate their principal with regard to a range 
of leadership-related qualities bearing on 
knowledge of school problems, communica- 
tion with the staff, clarity and strength of 
purpose, and willingness to innovate. Con- 
structing a general index of leadership from 
these items, we find that by these criteria 
teachersrate private principals to be better all- 
around leaders than public principals. This 
result is more likely to reflect the operation of 
general environmental conditions than the 
earlier oneon instructional leadership. Princi- 
pals in the public sector are forced to operate 
in much more complex, conflictual circum- 
stances in which educational success is more 
difficult to achieve regardless of the princi- 
pal’s (perhaps considerable) abilities and 
qualifications. If anything, however, it is plau- 
sible to suggest that the public principal's lack 
of teaching experience and a hierarchic career 
orientation probably contribute to these lead- 
ership problems. 

While these findings only begin to scratch 
the surface, it does appear that public and pri- 
yate school principals are quite different in 
important respects. "They have different back- 
grounds, different career orientations, and— 
Whatever the true constraints on their 
performance might be—they are evaluated 
differently by their teachers: principals in pri- 
vate schools are more highly regarded as lead- 
ers. 


THE ORGANIZATION: GOALS AND POLICIES 
Given what we know of their environments, 
there is every reason to expect that public and 
private schools should adopt very different 
orientations toward the education of their stu- 
dents. use public schools must take who- 
ever walks in the door, they do not have the 
luxury of being able to select the kind of stu- 
dents best suited to organizational goals and 
Structure—it is the latter that must do virtu- 
ally all the adapting if a harmonious fit is to be 
achieved. In practice, this means that the pur- 
suit of educational excellence must compete 
with much more basic needs— for literacy, for 
remedial training, for more slowly pace! 
instruction. In addition, there is the hierarchic 
structure of democratic control to ensure that 
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arange of actors and diverse, often-conflicting 
interests are brought to bear in decisions 
about what the public school ought to be pur- 
suing and how. As in other areas of politics, 
the thrust is toward compromises and ‘solu- 
tions’ (see also Powell, Farrar, and Cohen 
1985) that reflect the lowest common denom- 
inator—and often a great deal of ambiguity 
and internal inconsistency as well. This is to 
be expected when an important function of 
the decision-making process is conflict reso- 
lution. The process is unavoidably a political 
exercise, not an analytical attempt at problem 
solving. 

Private schools are largely unconstrained in 
comparison, both in the selection of students 
and in the determination of organizational 
goals. It is only reasonable to suggest that a 
given private school is likely to have clearer 
and more homogeneous goals than a given 
public school. Aggregate comparisons, how- 
ever, are more uncertain because the private 
sector is comprised of so many different types 
of schools; an elite school will emphasize aca- 
demic excellence, but a religious or military 
school may have quite different priorities— 
although we would still expect them to be rel- 
atively clear and homogeneous compared to 
the publics. 

. Despite such uncertainties, the compar- 
isons across sectors are quite uniform (see 
Table 24.7). In terms of general goals, public 
Schools place significantly greater emphasis 
On basic literacy, citizenship, good work 
habits, and specific occupational skills, while 
Private schools—regardless of type—are 


Table 24.7. School structure 


more oriented by academic excellence, and 
personal growth. For the most part, these 
sorts of differences are what we should expect 
in view of the more fundamental differences 
in student bodies and governing structures. 
Most obviously, public schools would ordi- 
narily find it politically and organizationally 
very difficult to place high priority on acade- 
mic excellence. 

Whether these goals become reflected in 
school structure and performance depends on 
whether they are upheld by specific policies 
and clearly discerned by the staff. As Table 
24.7 suggests, there are definite differences 
across sectors in these respects. To begin 
with, the private schools have more stringent 
minimum graduation requirements; their 
students, regardless of track, must take signif- 
icantly more English and history, science and 
math, and foreign language than must public 
school students in order to graduate. In sci- 
ence, math, and foreign language the differ- 
ences range up to two years. 

Private schools also havestricter homework 
policies. This is particularly true of the élites 
and ‘other privates,” most of which establish 
schoolwide daily minimums per subject, 
strongly encourage homework, or, in cases 
where faculty are overzealous, set daily maxi- 
mums per subject. In contrast, 90 per cent of 
all public schools leave the amount of home- 
work entirely up to teachers. Catholic schools 
fall in between these extremes. 

These differences in goals and policies 
are accompanied by differences in their clar- 
ity and their acceptance by organization 


Characteristics Catholic Other Private Elite Private 
Goals 
Basic literacy =1.59 (8.83) —.83 (5.81) -1.10 (.59) 
Citizenship =1'12 (6.06) ^ -104 (7.11) 96 (50) 
Good work habits -.92 (4.68) -,52 (3.37) =.26 (13) 
Occupational skills -,89 (4,60) -7 (5.01) -.98 (49) 
Academic excellence 10 (48) A1 (2.57) 94 (45) 
Personal growth 47 (2.33) A2 (78) 69 (.33) 
Human relations 24 (1.19) Al (71) 34 (.16) 
General graduation requirements 
English and ees 61 (3.09) 51 (3.26) 57 (28) 
Science and mathematics 34 (1.73) 88 (5.77) 1,78 (.88) 
Foreign language 1.28 (7.88) 1.61 (12.47) 3.33 (1.96) 
School-wide homework policy A3 (65) 48 (3.06) 90 (44) 
Goal clarity 64 (3.32) “80 (5.24) 80 (.40) 
Goal disagreement -,35 (1.80) —85 (5.59) -.55. (.27) 


Note: Reports regression coefficients 
models in which the dependent variable 


and t-scores (in parentheses) for dummy variable regression 
sadade 
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members—key factors in their translation 
into organizational action. Private teachers 
uniformly report school goals as clearer—and 
more clearly communicated by the princi- 
pal—than public teachers report. In addition, 
there is less disagreement among the school 
priorities reported by teachers in private 
schools. In general, private schools tend to 
possess a clarity and homogeneity of educa- 
tional purpose that does set them apart from 
public schools, at least on average. They place 
more emphasis on academic excellence, have 
stricter graduation requirements, and have 
tougher homework policies. And their staff 
members have clearer, more consistent con- 
ceptions of what their organizations are sup- 
posed to be achieving. These are, of course, 
stereotypical characteristics of ‘effective 
schools.’ They are also characteristics that, 
due to the differential operation of politicsand 
markets, would seem extremely difficult for 
public schools to develop in the same degree, 


THE ORGANIZATION: PEOPLE, DECISIONS, OPER- 
ATION 
What should public and private schools look 
like on the inside? What might we expect in 
general about their structures, processes, and 
personnel? A widely accepted notion in 
organization theory is that environmental 
complexity is reflected in organizational com- 
plexity (Lawrence and Lorsch 1967), For 
rather obvious reasons, then, public schools 
should prove far more complex than their pri- 
vate counterparts; and existing studies indi- 
cate that this is actually the case (Scott and 
Meyer 1984). Moreover, their very complex- 
ity of structure and heterogeneity of goals 
suggest that public schools may often be 
‘loosely coupled,’ characterized by relatively 
autonomous centers of activity and decision 
making. Private schools, on the other hand, 
would seem to approximate classical notions 
of organization. They have simpler, more sta- 
ble, less threatening environments, and goals 
that are fewer in number, clearer, and more 
narrowly based—characteristics that facili- 
tate the centralized direction of goal pursuit. 
This would seem to be consistent with the pri- 
vate schools’ reputation for rigid curricula, 
traditional instructional methods, and strong 
principals. 
A politics-and-markets perspective cannot 
hope to tell us everything we might want to 
know about organizational structure and 


process, but it does tend to point us in a differ- 
ent direction. The critical fact about the pub- 
lic school environment is not just that it is 
complex but that it literally imposes decisions 
about policy, structure, personnel, and proce- 
dure on the school. Thus, while the school 
may well adapt to environmental complexity 
by developing an internal complexity of its 
own, its range of choice is severely con- 
strained—for a great many potential adaptive 
adjustments are simply ruled out by environ- 
mental fiat. Conversely, the private school is 
not only blessed with a relatively simple envi- 
ronment but with a much broader range of 
organizational options in adapting to it. 

Consider, in particular, the most crucial 
agent of organizational performance: the 
teacher. As we have seen, the public school 
principal is far less able than the private school 
principal to staff the organization according to 
his or her best judgment. The public principal 
may value expertise, enthusiasm, collegiality, 
communication skills, creativity, or any num- 
ber of qualifications related to the school’s 
goals but simply has less power to obtain 
teachers who possess them or eliminate ones 
who do not, This should tend to promote staff 
heterogeneity and conflict. Teachers may 
reject the principal’s leadership, dissent from 
school goals and policies, get along poorly 
with their colleagues, or fail to perform 
acceptably in the classroom—but the princi- 
pal must somehow learn to live with them. 
When these teachers are represented by 
unions, as they normally are, leadership diffi- 
culties are magnified and an important wedge 
is driven between the principal and the staff, a 
wedge that promotes formalized decision pro- 
cedures, struggles for power, and jealousies 
over turf. ‘Professionalism’ takes on new 
meaning—as a justification for placing deci- 
sion power in the hands of teachers rather than 
the principal. 

Private schools are not immune from per- 
sonnel problems and Struggles for power. But 
the principal, having much greater control 
over hiring and firing, can take steps to recruit 
the kinds of teachers he or she wants and weed 
out the rest. It also means that teachers have a 
strong inducement to live up to the principal’s 
criteria on a continuing basis. By comparison 
tothe publicschool counterpart, then, the pri- 
vate school principal is in a position to create a 
‘team’ of teachers whose values, skills, and 
willingness to work together tend to mirror 


Politics, 


those qualifications the principal deems con- 
ducive to the pursuit of organizational goals. 
At the same time, the principal is ina position 
to make teacher professionalism work for, 
rather than against, him or her. Without real 
threat to his or her own authority or control, 
the principal can encourage teacher participa- 
tion in decision making, extend teachers sub- 
stantial autonomy within their own spheres of 
expertise, and promote a context of interac- 
tion, exchange of ideas, and mutual respect. 
The data from the ATS study seem to pro- 
vide strong support for this general line of rea- 
soning. As outlined in Table 24.8, principals 
and teachers simply have higher opinions of 
one another in the private sector. Private prin- 
cipals consistently claim that a larger percent- 
age of their schools’ teachers are ‘excellent,’ 
suggesting that they are more confident in the 
abilities of their own staff members than pub- 
lic school principals are. Private sector teach- 
ers, in turn, have better relationships with 
their principals. They are consistently more 
likely to regard the latter as encouraging, sup- 
portive, and reinforcing; and, as we saw ear- 
lier, they have higher regard for their 
Principals as effective organizational leaders. 
_ Private school teachers also feel more 
involved and efficacious in important areas of 


Table 24.8. Staff Relations 
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school decision making that bear on their 
teaching. In particular, they feel moreinfluen- 
tial over schoolwide policies governing the 
curriculum, student behavior, teacher in-ser- 
vice programs, and the grouping of students 
of differing abilities. Regarding issues of spe- 
cial relevance to the classroom, they believe 
they have more control over text selection, 
course content, teaching techniques, disci- 
plining students, and, in the Catholic schools, 
determining the amount of homework to be 
assigned. (The non-Catholic private teachers 
feel constrained by the schoolwide homework 
policies identified earlier.) Even on matters of 
hiring and firing, private teachers believe they 
are more influential—this, despite the almost 
complete absence of unions in their sector. 
Relative harmony between private princi- 
pals and private teachers is matched by rela- 
tive harmony among the private teachers 
themselves. Ona personal level, relationships 
are more collegial in the private sector. Stated 
in the plain terms of the survey, private teach- 
ers are more likely to believe that they ‘can 
count on most staff members to help out any- 
where, anytime—even though it may not be 
part of their official assignment’ and ulti- 
mately that ‘theschool seems like a big family." 
On a professional level, private teachers give 


Characteristics Catholic Other Private Elite Private 
Per cent excellent teachers 40 (2.07) 78 (5.05) 1.16 (.58) 
Principal-teacher relations 44 (2.29) .90 (5.93) 96 (.48) 
Teacher influence and control 
Student behavior codes 95 (us) 1.00 (684) LOE (3 
In-service programs .32 (1.64) .77 (5.05) : (2 ) 
Ability groupings 124 (720) 132 (9.69) 137 (76) 
Curriculum 1.01 (5.66) 1.22 (8.59) 1.22 (.66) 
"Text selection .66 (3.46) 78 (5.11) 44 (37) 
"Topics taught .50 (2.62) 94 (6.23) 53 e 
e pim 20 A) 
Discipli LE x 5 y a 
ee are 63 (3.19) 33 (2.14) -1.16 (.57) 
Hiring 54 (263) — 38 (2.38) 33 (44) 
Firing $5 (275 16 (1.04) 21 (10) 
[preme 60 (3.11) 67 (4.37) 96 (m 
"Teaching improvement " 20 ME aD «r3 ur 
Collegiali , d " , 1 
[MR Mi edd personalcontrol — .79 (4.19) (3.59) 1.23 (62 
Doing best not waste of time 4 $27 g id id irn 
irrar reene rar 78 (300 —— 23 (474) 49 (24) 
Lowest teacher salary -35 (3.92) -.86 (5.72) 39 (.19) 
Highest teacher salary -.76 (3.87) -.57 (3.65) 91 (45) 


Note: Reports 
models in which the dependent variable is 


regression coefficients and t-scores (in parentheses) for dummy variable regression 
standardized. 
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greater evidence of mutual involvement and 
support. They are more likely to know what 
their colleaguesare teaching, to coordinate the 
content of their courses, and to observe one 
another's classes. They also spend more time 
meeting together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing curriculum and students. 

It is no surprise, then, that private school 
teachers also feel more efficacious than public 
school teachers. Unlike their public counter- 
parts, they do not believe their success is 
beyond their control, and they do not feel it is 
a waste of time to do their best. Overall, pri- 
vate school teachers are much more satisfied 
with their jobs. Itis no wonder, then, that pri- 
vate school teachers have better attendance 
records nor that they tend to work for less 
money. Private school teachers are trading 
economic compensation and formal job secu- 
rity for superior working conditions, profes- 
sional autonomy, and personal fulfilment. 
Public school teachers are doing precisely the 
opposite. 

In short, private schools do tend to look 
more like ‘teams.’ By their own account, 
teachers have better relationships with princi- 
pals, are more integrally involved in decision 

ing, interact more frequently and produc- 
tively with theircolleagues, and feel more pos- 
itively about their jobs and their organization. 
According to their principals, they are higher- 
quality teachers as well. As professionals, it 
appears they are given much greater reign ina 
private setting, which gives them opportuni- 
ties to put their ideas and skills to use through 
a level of active involvement and a sharing of 
power that teachers in the public sector gener- 
ally cannot expect. The key to explanation is 
anchored in amore fundamental feature ofthe 
sectors: private leaders have the freedom to 
gupse their own professionals, public leaders 

o not. 


Conclusion 


The Administrator and Teacher Survey pro- 
vides the first opportunity to document pub- 
lic-private differences by means of a large, 
representative sample of schools, and its find- 
ings dovetail nicely with major lines of argu- 
mentin the education literature. Ifitis true, as 
Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore (1982) and 
Coleman and Hoffer (1987) have claimed, that 
private schools outperform public schools on 


academic grounds, and if the effective schools 
research is basically correct in the characteris- 
tics it tends to associate with effectiveness, 
then we should find that private schools dis- 
proportionately possess these characteristics. 

That is just what we find. Private schools 
have simpler, less constraining environments 
of administrators, school boards, and parents. 
They are more autonomous and strongly led. 
They have clearer goals and stricter require- 
ments, and they put greater stress on acade- 
mic excellence. Relations between princi; 
and teachers and among teachers themselves 
are more harmonious, interactive, and 
focused on teaching. Teachers are more 
involved in policy decisions, have greater con- 
trol over their work, and are more satisfied 
with their jobs. 

We have tried to do more here than present 
findings and relate them to existing work, 
however. We have tried to develop an institu- 
tional perspective that suggests why schools 
should be expected to differ across the sectors. 
This perspective arises from our belief that 
institutional context has pervasive conse- 
quences for the organization and operation of 
all schools, consequences more far-reaching 
than most of the literature tends to suggest 
(Pfeffer and Salancik 1979). 

Public schools are products of our democ- 
ratic institutions. They are subordinates ina 
hierarchic system of control in which diverse 
constituency groups and public officials 
impose policies on local schools. It is no acci- 
dent that public schools are lacking in auton- 
omy, that principals have difficulty leading, 
and that school goals are heterogeneous, 
unclear, and undemanding. Nor is it an acci- 
dent that weak principals and tenured, union- 
ized teachers struggle for power. These sorts 
of characteristics constitute an organizatio 
syndrome whose roots are deeply anchored 
in democratic control as we have come to 
know it. t 

Private schools are controlled by society 
too, but not through politics or bureaucracy. 
They make their own decisions about policy, 
organization, and personnel subject to market 
forces that signal how they can best pursue 
their own interests. Given their substan 
autonomy—and given the incentives for 
autonomy that are built into the system—1t 1s 
not surprising to find that principals are 
stronger leaders; that principals have greater 
control over hiring and firing; that princi 
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and the teachers they choose have greater 
respect for, and interaction with, one another; 
and that teachers—without conflict or formal 
requirement—are more integrally involved in 
policy-making. These sorts of characteristics 
are bound up with one another, and they 
jointly arise from the institutional environ- 
ment. Different institutions promote differ- 
ent organizational syndromes. 

If this is essentially correct, the standard 
proposals for reforming public schools are 
misconceived. It is easy to say, for instance, 
that schools should have greater autonomy or 
that principals should be stronger leaders. But 
these sorts of reforms are incompatible with 
the ‘one best system’ and cannot succeed. 
Politicians and bureaucrats have little incen- 
tive to move forcefully in these directions. 
Their careersare tied to their own control over 
the schools, and they are unavoidably respon- 
Sive to well-organized interests that have 
stakes in the system’s capacity to impose 
higher-order values on the local schools. 
Restricting autonomy is what democratic 
Control is all about. 

It is also about power, about who gets to 

ve how much say in the control of schools. 
Reformist notions that the various actors 
should work together in the best interest of the 
schools are doomed by the institutions of 
democratic control, which guarantee conflict 
of interest, struggle for advantage, and resort 
to formally enforced ‘cooperation.’ Reforms 
calling for even the simplest changes—testing 
veteran teachers for minimum competence, 
Say—will normally fail if they threaten estab- 
lished interests. Their bearing on school 
effectiveness has little to do with their politi- 
cal feasibility. 

eformers must reckon with the possibility 
that the measures they support, particularly 
those arising from the effective schools 
research, are often inconsistent with our cur- 
Tent framework of democratic control. The 
Public schools cannot be anything we might 
Want them to be. They must take organiza- 
tional forms compatible with their surround- 
ing institutional environments. It may well be, 
then, that the key to school improvement is 
not school reform, but institutional reform— 
shift away from direct democratic control. 

his does not mean that the public schools 
Must be freed from all democratic gover- 
nance. But it is instructive that the private 
Schools, which are products of an institutional 


system that decentralizes power to the pro- 
ducers and immediate consumers of educa- 
tional services, tend to develop precisely the 
sorts of organizational characteristics reform- 
ers want the public schools to have. Some sort 
of youcher system, combining broad democ- 
ratic guidance with a radical decentralization 
of resources and choice, is at least a reasonable 
alternative to direct control—one that might 
transform the public schools into different, 
more effective organizations, while still leav- 
ing them truly public. 

Even if this or some other alternative is 
someday shown to have compelling features, 
however, democracy probably cannot get us 
from here to there. Any proposal to shift away 
from prevailing institutions is so threatening 
to established interests that it stands little 
chance of political victory. Because a shift in 
institutional control may be the one reform 
that makes all the others possible, the uncom- 
fortable reality may simply be that all the oth- 
ers are not possible. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the 1987 annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago. The 
first draft appeared as the Brookings Institu- 
tion’s Governmental Studies Discussion 
Paper No. 1. 

1. The responsiveness of residential decisions to 
differences in the quality of public services, 
including education, has been extensively 
investigated and generally found to be quite 
imperfect (Rose-Ackerman 1983). 

2. This isnot tosay thatintelligent guidance from 
the center—e.g., about important innovations 
in curriculum and methods—is unimportant, 
only that education appears to benefit from a 
balance of control and autonomy favoring the 
teachers and the school (e.g., Carnegie Forum 
on Education and the Economy 1986). 

3. On the logic of control and its implications for 
bureaucratic forms of organization, see e.g. 
Williamson 1975. For a review with applica- 
tions to politics, see Moe 1984. On the histor- 
ical development of the educational 
bureaucracy, see Tyack 1974 and Peterson 
1985. 

4, There are some interesting complications that 
we cannot dwell on here without getting too far 
afield. Mayors, for instance, sometimes 
attempt to avoid the risks and pressures of 
educational politics by minimizing their own 
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roles and shifting authority to others (e.g. 
members of the school board). More gener- 


vers, however, never 
political con 

selves are reversible through subsequent 
political maneuvers. Through it all, the 
authority to impose hi values is still 
there, and those with access to it still have 
incentives to use it to get what they want. 
This study has been pens from all 
angles. See e.g. Bryk 1981; Goldberger and 
Cain 1982; Guthrie and Zusman 1981; Heyns 
and Hilton 1982; Murnane 1981. It seems to 
us, however, that the thrust of the Coleman- 
Hoffer-Kilgore t has largely with- 
stood these attacks. In more recent research by 
Coleman and Hoffer (1987) it has also been 
strongly reinforced. 


. When the ATS data are merged with those 


from HSB and its follow-ups (the details of 
which are available from the National Center 
for Education Statistics), they offer a unique 
foundation for exploring the connections 
among environment, organization, and stu- 
dent achievement. That is the purpose of our 
larger project, of which this paper is a part. 


. Studies of organization, as opposed to student 


achievement, have dealt almost entirely with 
public schools. Most of what is known about 
the organization of private schools is derived 
from case studies or studies of limited samples 
(Cibulka, O’Brien, and Zewe 1982; Erickson 
1982; Greeley 1966; Peshkin 1986; Sanders 
1981). Systematic national surveys are rare 
(Abramowitzand Stackhouse 1980; Kraushaar 
1972). 

The procedures employed in constructing 
indexes and measures of the variables are 
detailed in an appendix available from the 
authors. 

Throughout this paper coefficients will be 
called ‘statistically significant,’ or simply ‘sig- 
nificant,’ if they satisfy a two-tailed t-test at a 
probability level of .05. The results for the 
élite schools will not, however, be evaluated in 
this fashion. The élite schools are not a sam- 
ple, but a population—the schools with the 
most National Merit semi-finalists in 1978. As 
such, it is arguably inappropriate to make sta- 
tistical inferences from the ‘sample’ to the 
population. In any case, the number of élite 
schools is too small, especially after weighting, 
srr am t-scores in the necessary range of 


Private schools may also offer merit pay; how- 
ever, only the ‘other private’ sector makes sig- 
nificantly greater use of it. Catholic schools do 


not differ from public schools in providing 
merit pay. : 

11. Recall that the coefficients reported in the 
tables are based on standardized measures of 
the dependent variables. When converted back 
to their original metric, the coefficients for 
teaching experience are equivalent to the years 
reported in the text. 
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Education, Democracy, and the Economy 


The ‘conviction politics’ of Mrs Thatcher’s 
period in office has brought the question of 
democracy to the fore. In education, alone, 
there isa catalogue of examples where it could 
be argued the spirit of democracy, if not the 
law, has been abused; to cite but four: the abo- 
lition of the ILEA for political rather than 
educational reasons; the absence of adequate 
debate prior to the Education Reform Act; the 
manner in which the prolonged dispute with 
teachers was prosecuted; and the subsequent 
loss of teachers’ negotiating rights. It is, of 
course, difficult in the cut and thrust of poli- 
tics to distinguish the personality and style of 
a leader like Mrs Thatcher from the theories 
that drove her attempt to create an ‘enterprise 
culture’. Nevertheless, there is a strong case to 
be made for the view that the neo-liberal the- 
ory behind much of Mrs Thatcher’s politics 
provided a rationale and guidance for her 
authoritarianism. For example, a similar kind 
of neo-liberal conviction politics has been 
practised in New Zealand despite the person- 
alities involved being ofa quite differentstripe 
to Mrs Thatcher.' If this argument holds then 
the authoritarian legacy of the Thatcher years 
will far outlive her political demise because 
the principles corrosive of democratic prac- 
tices are implicit in the neo-liberal restructur- 
ing of British society. 

In this paper I shall argue that neo-liberal 
political economy licenses an authoritarian 
approach to politics. When this political econ- 
omy is applied to education it severs the con- 
nection, made in the modern context since 
Dewey (1916), between education and 
democracy. Within neo-liberal political econ- 
omy there is a trade-off between democracy 
and economic well being (Buchanan & Tul- 


Hugh Lauder 


lock 1962) which may be appealing at times of 
economic crisis; after all, the (temporary?) 
erosion of democracy may be considered a 
small price to pay for economic health. A sim- 
ilar argument can be discerned in education, 
where the restructuring of education has been 
‘sold’, in part, on the grounds that it will lead 
to greater economic efficiency and productiv- 
ity. However, a further argument of this paper 
will be that neo-liberal political economy of 
education will create an education system 
with lower overall standards and lower 
morale— precisely the kind of system appro- 
priate to a low trust, low skill economy. This 
outcome is of a piece with the application of 
neo-liberal economic principles which have 
served to produce a low wage, low technology 
economy (Jessop et al. 1990). 

The establishment of these arguments pro- 
vides some of the necessary preliminary work 
for the larger task of developing policies which 
will recreate the links between education and 
democracy, and which will provide an educa- 
tion system appropriate to a high wage, high 
technology economy. However, this enter- 
prise is likely to fail unless it is recognised that 
while neo-liberal educational and economic 
policies may produce unacceptable outcomes 
they area response to fundamental changes in 
the world economy (Brown and Lauder 19914) 
and related changes in the social structure. It 
is equally important to acknowledge that the 
political catchcries of ‘choice’, ‘diversity’ an 
‘excellence’ used to ‘sell’ the key elements 0 
neo-liberal education policy have struck à 
popular chord because they appear to speak to 
interests and concerns created by change¢ 
social circumstances. ‘Choice’ and ‘diversity 
in some ways mirror the interests created by 
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the fragmentation of a largely Anglo-Saxon 
male class based social order while ‘excel- 
lence’ addresses a concern with the question 


of economic decline. 
* 


Democracy and Neo-Liberal Political 
Economy of Education 


The main ingredients in this political econ- 
omy are a normative theory of individual free- 
dom, which distinguishes freedom of choice 
from democratic participation—Hayek's 
(1960) appears to have been most influential in 
Britain; public choice theory pioneered by 
Buchanan and Tullock (1962), from which a 
theory of provider capture has been devel- 
oped; and a theory of educational provision 
and consumption loosely based on market 
theories ofcompetition. What binds this ‘fam- 
ily’ of theories into an apparently coherent 
political economy is a common set of underly- 
ing assumptions that individuals are rational- 
egoists, fundamentally concerned with the 
pursuit of self-interest, and that it is in the 
marketplace that individuals can best realise 
the freedom to pursue their self-interest. A 
Corollary of this view is that the same pursuit 
of self-interest in the political arena can lead to 
€conomically and socially undesirable conse- 
quences. Hence, so long as education is polit- 
ically controlled rather than determined by 
market forces it is likely to produce less than 
Optimal outcomes. 


Hayek’s Normative Theory of Individual 
Freedom 


In the opening pages of T) itutii 
à ges of The Constitution of 
Liberty (1960) Hayek defines individual free- 
omas involving an absence of coercion by the 
arbitrary will of others. However, he rapidly 
Tue it clear that this kind of freedom should 
zn distinguished from political freedom, 
2 ich he defines as the participation of men in 
s choice of their government, in the process 
ü cgislation, and in the control ofadministra- 
ion. Of this kind of freedom he says, ‘A free 
poop in this sense is not necessarily a people 
ü Tee men; nor need one share in this collec- 
um freedom to be free as an individual (p. 
: ). However, political liberty of this kind is 
‘© guarantee of individual liberty for, he 
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argues, we have seen millions this century 
vote fora tyrant, e.g. Hitler. However, there is 
a further set of reasons why Hayek does not 
want to relate individual liberty to political 
freedom. This concerns the relationship 
between liberty, viewed as a positive power to 
achieve certain ends, the role of the state and 
the promotion of equality. Hayek rejects the 
notion, he attributes to Dewey, that *liberty is 
power, effective power to do specific things’ 
(p. 17) because liberty, in this sense, can be 
used to destroy individual liberty defined as 
the absence of coercion. Clearly, this positive 
notion of freedom is connected to Hayek's 
suspicion of state intervention and coercion. 
For Hayek, the only justified type of state 
intervention is based on: 

Coercion according to known rules, which is gen- 
erally the result of circumstances in which the per- 
son to be coerced has placed himself, then becomes 
an instrument assisting the individuals in the pur- 
suit of their own ends and not as a means to be used 
for the ends of others. (p. 21) 


These ‘known rules should be equally 
applied to everyone. In consequence heargues 
that the equality before the law that freedom 
requires leads to material inequality. Hence, 
the *desire of making people more alike in 
their condition cannot be accepted in a free 
society as a justification for further and dis- 
criminatory coercion' (p. 87). Hayek then 
elaborates on this argument by rejecting the 
idea that liberty can be identified with wealth 
and, hence, that a condition of liberty is that 
wealth be redistributed to those on low 
income or benefits." 

By contrasting his view of liberty to rival 
views which relate liberty to democratic par- 
ticipation, political power and wealth, Hayek 
is then able to givea clearer characterisation of 
his own position. This involves five elements: 
legal status asa protected member of the com- 
munity; immunity from arbitrary arrest; the 
rightto workat whatever one desires to do; the 
right to movement according to the individ- 
ual's choice; and the right to private property. 
These elements constitute the basic rights 
required for the untrammelled operation of a 
‘free’ market. 

The importance of this theory of individual 
liberty is that it licenses a series of policy ini- 
tiatives in both education and the labour mar- 
ket predicated upon the separation of 
individual freedom and choice; from power 
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and wealth. In education this means thata sys- 
tem of education can be constructed in which 
the most impoverished state school can co- 
exist in the same ‘market’ with the most her- 
alded public school precisely because wealth 
and power are unrelated to individual liberty. 
Similarly, in the labour market, de-regulation 
can be presented as supporting individual 
choice because the exercise of the latter is 
unrelated to power and wealth.* 

Hayek's separation of wealth and power 
from economic and educational arrangements 
reinforces the view that his theory of liberty 
should not be confused with democracy. For 
example, Hayek would clearly reject the idea 
of an education for democratic citizenship in 
which the understandings and skills necessary 
for democratic participation were taught to all 
children. Such a policy would entail the 
equalising of educational provision at least to 
the minimum standard required to ensure 
that all children gained the relevant under- 
standings and skills: a policy which would 
clearly contravene Hayek’s strictures against 
redistribution. By the same token, Hayek is 
skeptical about giving political rights to those 
who are on benefits, i.e. not in the market. He 
would certainly reject the idea that citizenship 
required an adequate level of material well 
being for all, including those who, for what- 
ever reason, cannot find paid employment. 
Indeed, Hayek himselfis clear that liberty and 
democracy are, at best, contingently related: 


However strong the general case for democracy, it 
is not an ultimate or absolute value and must be 
judged by what it will achieve. It is probably the best 
method of achieving certain ends, but it is not an 
end in itself. (1960: 106; my italics.) 


If Hayek sets the normative framework for the 
development of a neo-liberal state it is 
Buchanan who provides the sharpest critique 
of liberal democracies, particularly those con- 
cerned to promote greater equality and demo- 
cratic participation. His work, therefore, 
paves the way for Hayekian neo-liberal poli- 
cies in education and the economy. 


Buchanan’s Theory of Public Choice 


Buchanan’s project is to apply the postulates 
of neo-classical economics to political behav- 
iour and in particular to analyse the con- 
straints imposed by voter and interest group 


behaviour on the way governments and 
staté bureaucracies operate. One neo-liberal 
commentator (Brittan 1988) has described 
Buchanan as a modern Hobbesian because, 
starting from similar premises, about human 
nature, to those of Hobbes, he argues that 
the constitution of the modern state has to 
be redefined to take into account the self- 
interested activities of the major players in the 
political arena—pressure groups, bureaucrats 
and politicians. In pursuit of their self-interest 
these players have endangered the workings 
of the capitalist economy by increasing 
government expenditure which is likely to 
crowd out private sector investment and fuel 
inflation: 

The activities and the importance of special inter- 
est groups in the political process are not indepen- 
dent of either the overall-size or the composition of 
the governmental budget ... . interest group activ- 
ity, measured in terms of organisational costs, is a 
direct function of the ‘profits’ expected from the 
political process by functional groups. (Buchanan 
and Tullock 1962: 286) 


The pressure applied by interest groups is 
answered by bureaucrats who seek to increase 
their departmental budgets and power and by 
politicians who buy votes with promises of 
greater expenditure. To quote one commen- 
tator on public choice theory: 


Following this approach, voters can be likened 
to consumers; pressure groups can be seen as polit- 
ical consumer associations or sometimes as C0- 
operatives; political parties become entrepreneurs 
who offer competing packages of services and taxes 
in exchange for votes; political propaganda equates 
with commercial advertising; and government 
agencies are public firms dependent upon receiving 
or ming adequate political support to cover 
their costs. (Self 1985: 51.) 


In their early work Buchanan and Tullock 
(1962) allowed the possibility of a Kantian 
morality in which considerations of what 
ought to be the case were divorced from the 
pursuit of self-interest. However, the whiff 
of idealism in their work was inconsistent 
with their fundamental hypothesis that 
self-interest can explain political behaviour n 
just the way it can economic behaviour. In 
more recent work (Buchanan and Wagner 
1977), the inconsistency has been removed 
and Buchanan has argued that because 
‘budgets cannot be left adrift in a sea of demo- 
cratic politics’ (p.175) the constitution 


governing democratic politics would have to 
be changed so that monetary policy designed 
to reduce inflation and maintain a stable 
currency is taken out of the sphere of public 
choice. 

Clearly, Buchanan and his colleagues assert 
the primacy of economic interests over con- 
siderations of democracy. While they argue 
that the pursuit of self-interest in the eco- 
nomicsphere can typically have socially desir- 
able outcomes the same pursuit in the political 
sphere creates damaging consequences for the 
economy and, hence, it is the political sphere 
that has to be curtailed. There are three spe- 
cific senses in which public choice theory sub- 
jugates a concern for democracy in the 
interests of a ‘free market’ economy. First, the 
consequence of public choice theory is to 
strengthen the hand of the state by taking a 
major set of policy instruments, i.e; monetary 
policy, out of the public sphere. This is one 
element in the paradox whereby the creation 
ofa "freemarket' isaccompanied by an author- 
itarian state (Gamble 1988). Secondly, as 
Wolfe (1989) notes, such a state is necessary, 
in theory and practice, to maintain social order 
precisely because in Buchanan's Hobbesian 
Society the social bonds of love, respect for 
others and collective memory are strip| 
away in the struggle for resources.* The con- 
Sequence is that the necessary values and 
experiences relating to democratic life are 
denied. For as Dewey (1916: 101) argued, ‘A 
democracy is more than a form of govern- 
Ment; it is primarily a mode of associated liv- 
ing, of conjoint communicated experience.’ 
Thirdly, the assumption that. particular 
groups: can engage in what Buchanan et al. 
(1980) describe as rent-seeking behaviour, 
What has become more popularly known as 
Provider capture,” has in practice created an 
arbitrary politics of exclusion. This is because 
governments can choose toexclude any group 
rom the decision-making process likely to 
resist their policies on the grounds that the 
group has a vested interest. Even where the 
charge of vested interest can be made legiti- 
mately, the doctrine of provider capture 
assumes that all knowledge is tied to social 
interests and it is, therefore, to be judged not 

Y the normal canons of rationality, but by 
where people ‘come from’. The net conse- 
quence of this doctrineis that the essential link 

tween democracy and rationality is lost. For 
Modern democracy has been founded on the 
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assumptions that arguments and evidence can 
be assessed with a degree of impartiality* and 
that all citizens should be able to contribute to 
political debate. 

In addition to the politics of exclusion, the 
effect of provider capture has been to attempt 
to render impotent those groups most likely to 
engage in rent-seeking behaviour. It is at this 
point that Buchanan and Hayek's work force- 
fully combine to rationalise T hatcherite ‘con- 
viction’ politics. For they see trade unions, in 
i , as bastions of unwarranted privi- 
lege which use that privilege to bid up wages, 
thereby fuelling inflation and creating unem- 
ployment (Gamble 1986); hence, the uncom- 
promising stance of the Thatcher government 
against the teacher unions. However, the con- 
cern expressed by Buchanan and Hayek about 
rent seeking activity underscores the more 
general themes to emerge from an examina- 
tion of their political economy: both reject a 
rich notion of participatory democracy, as 
suggested by Dewey, because both consider 
the successful working of a largely unregu- 
lated market economy to be of paramount 
importance in relation to the exercise of 
human freedom and economic efficiency. In 
essence, market choice replaces democratic 
participation asthe touchstone of human free- 
dom. The question, then, to be raised is, what 
is the likely impact of the application of the 
concepts of neo-liberal political economy on 
education? 

In order to answer this question I shall 
examine one application of what neo-liberals 
would consider a paradigm case of provider 
capture in education: zoning. According to 
neo-liberals, the latter epitomises the major 
problems created by provider capture in edu- 
cation and should, therefore, be abolished. I 
shall then consider the extent to which the 
marketisation of education, the neo-liberal 
antidote to the provider captured policy of 
zoning, provides better grounds for raising 
educational performance. 


A Paradigm Case of Provider Capture— 
Zoning? 


We should begin by noting that the concept of 
provider capture is a pejorative term—it 
denotes a state of affairs which is unwarranted 
and undesirable. It follows, therefore, that it 
can only be appropriately applied in those 
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cases where (a) it can be shown that the 
arrangements described as ‘capture’ produce 
undesirable outcomes and (b) that there is an 
alternative which can provide better out- 
comes. In other words, implicit in the claim 
that provider capture exists in a particular 
context is a counterfactual assumption that an 
alternative set of arrangements will produce 
more desirable outcomes (Bertram 1988). 

"There are, no doubt, several ways in which 

the concept has apparently plausible applica- 
tionin education. For example, Whitty (1990) 
hasraised the possibility that it may be applied 
to teachers’ ‘capture’ of the curriculum, 
which, from a neo-liberal perspective may, in 
turn, suggest the need for a centralised state- 
directed curriculum. However, Whitty also 
notes that the politics involved may not con- 
form to such a neat explanation. Moreover, it 
takes us a considerable way from the source 
concept in economics, of monopoly, which 
has generated the notion of provider capture. 
Incontrast, zoning providesa clear example of 
what could be taken for provider capture since 
it involves the application of the notion of 
monopoly which, in turn, generates a set of 
clear ‘predictions’ about the nature of privi- 
lege created by the monopoly. The critique of 
zoning is also essential to the neo-liberal pro- 
ject because zoning offends the dogma that 
competition and choice are always, and every- 
where, desirable. Given the criteria articu- 
lated above does zoning constitute provider 
capture? 

On the face of it, there does appear to be a 
case to answer. For what zoning does is to 
guarantee a group of ‘consumers’ to a school 
irrespective of the educational ‘product’ 
delivered. It effectively creates a monopoly 
for the school which means that it is not sub- 
ject to the normal market disciplines created 
by competition and, hence, according to neo- 
liberals, is likely to become inefficient. It priv- 
ileges, therefore, a group of workers, i.e. 
teachers, by guaranteeing a source of income 
and work for them. In consequence, it can be 
‘predicted’ that schools will (1) become waste- 
ful of resources and (2) that the quality of their 
product, educational standards, is likely to 
decline. Moreover, zoning creates among par- 
ents what in the public choice literature is 
called rational ignorance, a concept derived 
from Tullock (1976). According to this idea, 
one reason why parents do not take an 
informed interest in their children's schooling 


is because state intervention, through zoning, 
denies them the incentive to think about edu- 
cation. Through zoning their children will 
automatically go to the in-zone school, and the 
question of choice and, hence, involvement in 
education, does not arise. Consequently, their 
children are likely to underperform. 

Before testing these claims it is worth not- 
ing the highly contentious foundations on 
which the notion of provider capture is built. 
In economic theory the notion of a monopoly 
is contested as are predictions about their 
undesirable consequences (Auerbach 1988). 
Moreover, there are clear difficulties in mod- 
elling educational organisations and processes 
on those designed to produce goods and ser- 
vices, in the tradeable sector." For example, 
Handy and Aitken (1986), note that it is diffi- 
cult to translate the educational language of 
students and teachers into the language of the 
tradeable sector. They ask whether children 
should be considered as workers, clients or 
products, and through a process of tortuous 
reasoning eventually conclude that the differ- 
ent descriptions are appropriate to children, 
but at different times in their educational 
careers. Now the very fact that there is no easy 
or convincing way in which the language of 
education can be translated into that of the 
tradeable sector suggests that the organisa- 
tions and processes of the two sectors are dis- 
similar in important respects. In turn, this 
must cast doubt on the uncritical application 
of economic concepts, such as the notion o 
‘monopoly’ and its cousin ‘provider capture’, 
to the educational domain. 

Let us assume, however, that the notion of 
provider capture can be applied, in principle, 
to education. Does zoning produce undesir- 
able outcomes and would a market-led 
system improve educational outcomes? One 
important undesirable outcome predicted by 
‘provider capture’ is that educational 
standards are likely to decline in a non- 
competitive system of education. If we take 
credentials gained as a measure of education 
standards we can test the claim in two ways- 
First, we can ask the general question has 
zoned comprehensive education system 
increased the number and level of credentials 
attained? Second, does a comprehensive $y$- 
tem of education penalise the most able? In 
other words while the general number and 
level of educational qualifications may have 
risen, those deemed ‘most able’ may still have 


been handicapped by a system which caters 
for the ‘average’ student. 

The most important historical evidence 
addressing the first question has come from 
Scotland where McPherson and Willms’ 
(1988) research strongly suggests that com- 
prehensivisation has improved the number 
and level of qualifications attained; and, thata 
significant factor in this improvement has 
been the more balanced social class intakes 
that comprehensive education has been able 
to create. This view is supported by most 
studies in the effective schools literature" and 
has recently been further established. by 
Willms (1990). Moreover, in answer to the 
second question, there is evidence that a bal- 
anced school mix will do little to penalise the 
most able" students while raising the acade- 
mic achievements of the ‘least able’ (Lauder 
and Hughes 1990). In other words, academic 
excellence and policies designed to promote 
greater equality may not be mutually exclu- 
sive. If, then, zones are drawn to produce a 
well balanced social class mix it is likely that 
this will produce the highest overall standard 
of education possible, within the limits set 
by the social class structure and the socio- 
geographic distribution of schools within that 
Structure. 

This conclusion suggests that the charge of 
Provider capture is unwarranted. However, 

efore we rest on this conclusion we need to 
consider the counterfactual condition that a 
market system of education, as the antidote to 
monopoly conditions, could produce higher 
standards of education. In other words, we 
Need now to examine the nature of the concept 


of àn educational market and assess its likely 
‘outcome’, 


The Nature and Outcome of Educational 
Markets 


Weshould begin by noting that the creation of 
pr educational market is an attempt to take 
: Ucation out of the political sphere, where 
- Wider of self-interest leads to socially 
ndesirable outcomes, e.g. provider capture, 
and situate it in the economic sphere w 
€ same pursuit of self-interest will have 
ors desirable outcomes. In order for this 
i im to hold, it would be a requirement 
pe upon the proponents of etisation 
at they specify in an intellectually rigorous 
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way the conditions under which educational 
markets would operate to produce socially 
desirable outcomes, e.g. higher educational 
standards. One way of testing whether this 
demand can be fulfilled would be to take the 
paradigm case of educational competition 
identified by proponents of marketisation, 
public schools (Hillgate Group 1987), and ask 
whether it conforms to the most rigorous of 
models of competition, perfect competition." 
Such a test may seem unfair either because it 
istoo rigorous or because the notion of perfect 
competition is, in its own terms, highly prob- 
lematic (Auerbach 1988; Best 1990). How- 
ever, as Block (1990: 46) has noted, despite the 
problems involved in the notion of perfect 
competition itis an ideal that neo-liberal econ- 
omists aspire to: 


They insist that whatever gains in economic effi- 
ciency have occurred over the past two centuries 
are the result ofan institutional work that has 
increased market freedom, and that had we moved 
even closer to full market freedom, the gains would 
have been even greater. 


Space does not permit a full demonstration of 
the ill fitting relationship between the postu- 
lates underpining the theory of perfect com- 
petition and the ‘market’ for public schooling. 
However, enough points of contrast can be 
noted to suggest that the market for public 
schooling operates in spite of the postulates of 
perfect competition rather than in conformity 
with them. 

Consider a scenario for a perfectly compet- 
itive market in education. In this market par- 
ents would be free to send their children to 
whatever school they considered ‘best’. What 
counted as the ‘best’ would be determined by 
a set of price and quality indicators which 
would act as market signals for parents. All 
other things being equal, parents would 
choose the school which had the highest qual- 
ity ‘output’, e.g. credentials for the lowest 

rice. According to these criteria ‘good’ 
schools would enrol more students while ‘bad’ 
schools would improve or close down. How- 
ever, the moment a school’s performance 
indicators declined parents would switch 
schools thereby sending a signal to the school 
that if it doesn’t improve it will perish. As a 
proxy for the governing, perfectly competi- 
tive, concepts of marginal utility and marginal 
product, a school will only expand to the point 
where the quality of its education doesn't 
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suffer; similarly, a school will only alter its 
staff: student ratio to improve its educational 
‘outputs’. If it seeks to cut costs by reducing 
staff and this leads to poorer educational 
formances the market mechanism will ensure 
that more staff are hired. It is through mecha- 
nisms of this kind that the providers of educa- 
tion are kept honest and standards are 
maximised; or so the argument goes. Now let 
us turn to the reality of the market. a 

For a start, unlike a spot market which 

perhaps best approximates to a perfectly com- 
salting Mae Lam exchange which charac- 
terises an education market takes place over a 
prolonged period. Now in cases where ser- 
vices are provided over a long period buyer 
and seller — cipe by nship, 
expressed explicitly or implicitly, some 
form of M In an education market the 
contract is implicit and is one in which the 
school *guarantees' to provide the standard of 
education expected by the parents, and the 
parents, for the sake of continuity in their 
child's schooling, ‘guarantee’ to keep their 
child at the school. The nature of the school's 
guarantee is determined by reputation and 
tradition, what the latter connote to parents is 
that by buying into the reputation of the 
school they are likely to reduce the risk of their 
children failing. Part of the reputation, of 
course, is determined by social class intake, for 
in essence the guarantee the school provides is 
that it will only recruit from the appropriate 
social class to ensure high performance in 
terms of credentials. For example Halsey et al. 
(1984) have shown that in England the differ- 
ence in credential success between public and 
state schools can largely be explained by the 
social class background of parents and that the 
social class mix of public schools is different to 
the social class mix of state schools. 

"The factors relating to the implicit contract 
combine to reduce risk for both the school and 
the parents, under these conditions price will 
not operate as if in a perfectly competitive 
market or anything approximating to it. For 
example, schools with high reputations may 
charge a premium and parents may pay in 
order to reduce the risks on both sides. 

Of course, parents are not only paying to 
reduce the risk of their children failing they 
are also paying for the class badge or status 
that students can then cash in when entering 
the labour market. These points suggest that 
the market for public schooling can only be 


understood in class cultural terms. It works 
precisely because of the nature of the class 
structure, not because it approximates to the 
tenets of perfect competition. As Brown 
(1990) has noted, there is an absurdity in the 
idea of attempting to provide schooling for all 
as suggested by the Hillgate Group (1987) 
because the status attached to public school- 
ing would then diminish. s 

‘The point in demonstrating why the public 
school market does not conform to the tenets 
of perfect competition is in part to establish 
that increased efficiencies and gains in educa- 
tional standards do not follow from the mar- 
ketisation of education. This is because the 
market for public schooling can only be 
understood to work because of its class cul- 
tural context. In terms of the overall argument 
of this paper this is perhaps the more signifi- 
cant point. A key argument for public choice 
theorists is that the removal of education from 
the political to the economic realm will see 
improved educational performances. Implicit 
in the distinction between the political and 
economic realms is the assumption that the 
market is the natural realm of human freedom 
when it is undistorted by politics and culture. 
As Levine (1981: 168) puts it: 


the market appears ‘natural’ both in the sense that 
it is the institutional form proper to our nature aS 
free human beings and, more importantly, in the 
sense that whatever constrains economic agents 
where market relations pertain is conceptually ofa 
piece with the constraints of bare nature. 


As the discussion of the market for public 
schools shows this underlying assumption I$ 
simply untenable. Since this is the case 1t $ 
lows that the distinction between the politi 
and the economic cannot be sustained. There 
is then no prima facie case for asserting the 
superiority of market determined outcomesim 
education over any other." "- 
The central issue concerning the likely 
effects of an educational market come down to 
the question of how the market is politically 
and culturally constructed. In relation to UP 
aims ofan education forahigh wage high tec? 
nology economy and democratic citizens j 
there are at least three major tests of its likely. 
efficacy. The first concerns the question 6 
choice: will parents have genuinely enhan this 
choices in a market led system and will 
promote greater and more informed parent 
participation in education, thereby counter 


ing the effects of rational ignorance created by 
zoning? Secondly, will a market-led system 
create schools with well balanced social class 
mixes? Thirdly, will a market-led system of 
education promote an education for democra- 
tic citizenship? 

Turning to the first question, it is unclear 
that the marketisation of education willleadto 
increased choice. Ball (1990) notes that it takes 
only a small number of parents to switch their 
preferences from one school to another for a 
school's economic viability to be placed in 
jeopardy. In other words, the educational 
preferences of a majority may be determined. 
by a minority. Moreover, even if do 
exercise choice it doesn't follow that they will 
provide the kind of educational support nec- 
essary for their children'seducational success: 
choice can involve a ‘one-off decision. 

More importantly, different groups enter 
the market on vastly different terms in both 
material and cultural capital. Which groups 
will operate successfully in the market will be 
determined, not so much by participation per 
se, but by the cultural capital, the knowledge 
of the rules of the game, that ‘consumers’ 
bring to the market. Therefore, there is no 
good reason for supposing that the 
consumer power in education will lead to 
greater educational equality of achievement 
or higher educational standards. 

However, it is most likely that the marketi- 
Sation of education will lead to a decline in 
Overall educational standards. Schools are 
likely to become sharply differentiated, with 
élite schools for the rich and a gradation of less 
Prestigious and less ‘successful’ schools 
beneath them. The less successful schools are 

ely to enter a spiral of decline in which the 
655 of students will be accompanied by a loss 
ofincome and a consequent decline in morale 
3S teachers become constrained in their peda- 
8egical methods (Bowe and Ball 1991) and 
curriculum offerings. These less ‘successful 
Schools" will inevitably create the personali- 
Us for a low trust low skill economy. The 
mechanism by which schools will be differen- 
Uated into a hierarchy ofthis kind will bemid- 

le class white flight. In a ‘free market 
education will become an even more powerful 
means for translating material capital into cul- 
ral capital. The net effect will be to further 
Polarise the social class mix of schools and, 

ence, educational attainment. a 
It should be apparent that the emphasis on 


market’ for education 
seen a private a commodity like any 
prac sie ). This means that access to 
itis determined by the vagaries of the market. 
Given the predicted decline in educational 
standards in some schoolsas a result of market 
forces it is hard to see how a market-led 
education can deliver on what Amy 


to education to provide all children with an 
ability adequate to participate in the democra- 
tic process’. In a democratic education 
isintimately linked tothenotion of democracy 
through the concept of rationality. While the 
precise nature of rationality and its connection 
to democracy has been hotly debated in 
recent years'* the underlying assumption that 
there are important connections to be made 
between education, rationality and democ- 
racy has provided a justification for consider- 
ing education a public good. For it is only if 
education is seen in this way that any impera- 
tive exists to ensure that all students can 
acquire the rationality and knowledge neces- 
sary for citizenship. 


Conclusion: Towards An Alternative 
Democratic System of Education 

preceding argumenthas been designed to 
Lo that elpen political economy privi- 
leges the imperative of the market over demo- 
cratic participation. However, the ‘free 
market’ economics advocated by neo-liberals 
is likely to create a low wage, low technology 
economy. As Jessop et al. (1990) argue, the 
neo-liberal rejection of corporatism in favour 
of largely market determined outcomes has 
led to the use of high interest rate, high 
exchange rate and high unemployment rates 
as policy instruments which have failed 
because they have stripped the industrial 
bases of the economies they have been applied 
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to. However, in the wastelands that have been 
created, labour market policies guided by 
Hayek’s insistence that freedom in the market 
is unrelated to wealth and power will 
inevitably produce a low wage skill low wage 
economy. Precisely because employers have 
greater power over employees, especially in a 
deregulated labour market, they will beable to 
bid down wages. However, under these con- 
ditions employers will have no incentive to 
invest in high technology because profits can 
be made out of cheap labour (Lauder et al. 
1990). In essence a market system of educa- 
tion is entirely consistent with a low wage, low 
technology economy precisely because it is 
likely to produce the low skilled low trust per- 
sonalities for such an economy. 

In contrast, a high wage, high technology 
economy requires overall high levels of skill 
and worker autonomy (Zuboff 1988)'5 and an 
education system which produces an overall 
high level of educational achievement. Such a 
system needs to promote equality of opportu- 
nity in its strongest form, i.e. equality of 
results, for not only would skilled occupations 
expand in a sophisticated economy, but a 
wider range of talents and abilities than was 
the case in bureaucratically organised forms of 
work (Brown and Lauder 19914) would be 
required. 

The requirements of an education for 
democracy are similar: high overall level of 
achievement so that students have the under- 
standings and skills required to participate in 
a democratic society and an open, non- 
selective system of education which promotes 
equality of results. A strong notion of equality 
of opportunity of this kind is required 
because in a society differentiated by ethnic- 
ity, gender and class in which those who con- 
ceive policy are nearly always highly 
educated, a voice needs to be given to those 

groups who do not traditionally succeed in 
education.” 

The general principles of an education sys- 
tem which has the aims of creating the skills 
and understandings necessary for life in an 
economically sophisticated, democratic soci- 
ety are then clear. These aims require a non- 
selective, non-competitive, i.e. zoned, state 
system of education. However, within these 
general parameters tensions exist. In the 
introduction to this paper I noted that neo- 
liberal political economy has touched a popu- 
lar chord in terms of the concepts of choice 


and diversity. However, choice and diversity 
ina democratic system of education need to be 
genuinely linked to the aspirations of ethnic 
minorities, women and the working class, 
rather than being used as code words designed 
toenhance the ‘social wage’ of the wealthy and 
powerful. The challenge, then, is to devise a 
system of education which can accommodate 
the necessity for schools to have well balanced 
social class intakes, with aspirations for gen- 
uine choice and diversity. What I have 
attempted to demonstrate in this paper is that 
so called ‘choice’ is unlikely to fulfil the 
promise held out for it by proponents of mar- 
ketisation. Where ‘choice’ does exist, it will 
only advantage the privileged sectors of soci- 
ety. However, the cost of increasing the 
advantage of the privileged is to reduce the 
overall standard of education, thereby helping 
to create the personnel for a low skill low trust 
economy. By the same token, a market system 
ofeducation neither intends to, nor can it meet 
the demands for an education for democratic 
citizenship. 


Notes 


1. Roger Douglas, former Labour Minister of 
Finance and architect of neo-liberal reforms in 
New Zealand is alsoa supporter of “conviction 
politics. In an address to the Australian Educa- 
tion Council Conference, Adelaide, Dec 1990 
he said: ‘implement reform in quantum leaps. 
Moving step by step lets vested interests 
mobilise. Big packages neutralise them. Speed 
is essential . . . Once you start the momentum 
rolling never let it stop'. ^ : 

. Buchanan and Hayek share similar views 
regarding the relationship of vested interests 
to democratic government. However, 
Buchanan’s analysis is more thorough going. It 
should be noted though that Hayek and 
Buchanan do differ in relation to the question 
of the redistribution of wealth. See Brittan 
(1988). Buchanan typically works with others, 
but I refer to it as his theory because he is usu" 
ally the major author. dee 

. Hayek has little or no concern regarding dis- 
parities in wealth. In his Constitution of. Liberty 
(1960) he says, ‘Itis difficult to see, however, 1 
what sense it could ever be legitimate to " 
that any one person is too far ahead of the re$ 
or that it would be harmful to society if the 
progress of some greatly outstripped that 9 

others’ (p. 46). 


4. For a cogent critique of Hayek’s separation of 


ow 


oo 


10. 


12, 


liberty from power, wealth and education, see 
Norman (1982). 


. See the remarks in Hayek (1960), 105. 
. I am indebted to Wolfe's (1989) analysis of 


public choice theory. For anyone concerned 
with the social underpinnings to democracy 
Wolfe's paper is particularly important. 


~ Provider capture can be defined as the ability of 


specific groups to insulate themselves from 
market disciplines and consequences by exert- 
ing political pressure. Provider capture should 
be distinguished from Stigler's (1970) notion 
of ‘Director’s Law’ or middle class capture. It 
isquite unclear to me how the notion of class is 
compatible with neo-liberal ontology, which 
denies the notion of society. 


- This is not to underestimate the difficulties in 


finding. an epistemological basis for such 
judgements. See note 14. Itis, however, tosug- 
gesta degree of openness is possible in seeking 
grounds for an impartial assessment of argu- 
ments, evidence, etc. 
Tuse the term tradeable rather than private sec- 
tor because there are still a few state trading 
organisations left! The use of the term here 
Should not be confused with its use on money 
markets where it typically refers to the export 
sector. 
There is one notable, partial exception. Chubb 
and Moe (1990) find a weak statistical relation- 
ship between social class mix and school per- 
formance. However, they do acknowledge 
Parental background to be an important factor 
in school success. Unfortunately, they fail to 
take social class background and the conse- 
quent asymmetries in parental power and 
knowledge into account in recommending a 
market system of education. To my know- 
ledge, theirs is the strongest attempt, to-date, 
to provide a rationale for the marketisation of 
education. 
ayek is a critic of the theory of perfect com- 

Petition. However, Hayek’s own theory 
Eppoaro to be based on the faith (Auerbach 
1988) that in nearly all cases the introduction 
of competition will create ‘progress’. For 
Hayek (1979) competition is the way we have 
acquired much of the skills and knowledge we 
Possess. Markets, then, are the most efficient 
way of learning and problem solying. How- 
ever, as Bredo (1988) notes, when applied to 
education there isa vital distinction to be made 

ween short- and long-term adjustments to 
choice and knowledge. See the following 

ussion. 
Indeed, economists are now rejecting the var- 
tous analytical models of competition in favour 
9f an historical and social understanding of 
how they work, Contra Hayek, this suggests 

t the ‘success’ of market economies in the 
twentieth century should be seen as the 
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product of a particular set of social and politi- 
cal conditions, rather than as the inevitable 
result of their intrinsic rationality or of human 
cT: See Best (1990). 

* y extant, largely private 
tem of education is Holland's. 
dence from Holland which supports 
guum See Seashore et a/. (1990/1991). 

. There has been a major three-cornered debate 
in recent years on this issue between the ‘Lon- 
don School’ of philosophers of education, and 
Marxist and feminist theorists of education. 
See, respectively, Hirst (1974), Harris (1979) 
and werten cien Martin 
(1985). 
This is to suggest that political struggle can 
have a determinate effect on economic struc- 
tures. See Esping-Andersen (1990). 
While a strong notion of equality of opportu- 
nity is important it should be noted that, in 
general terms, the concept has strong connec- 
tions to the demands of bureaucratic educa- 
tion, and strategies of class incorporation. In a 
democratically organised education system, a 
strong notion of equal rights to participation in 
decisi ing at the school level is also nec- 
essary. In other words, the notion of equality 
needs to be applied in a plurality of ways in a 
democratic education system. See Lauder 
(1988). l 
It can be argued that one way of providing that 
voice is through separate schooling. If various 
groups within society find comprehensive 
schools alienating, then it would seem to be a 
requirement, in terms of an education for 
democratic citizenship, that those groups are 
provided with an educational context in which 
the skills and critical understandings required 
for citizenship can be learnt. 


vider sys- 
is evi- 
this 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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The ‘Third Wave’: Education and the Ideology 


Introduction 


The social basis of educational selection has 
been an important area of sociological con- 
cern, particularly since the Second World 
War.' This interest not only reflects the 
importance attached to education as a deter- 
minant of future life chances, but also the 
growing commitment to generating equality 
of educational opportunity. These concerns 
have led sociologists to examine the extent to 
which educational change had actually gener- 
ated a more ‘open’ and ‘equal’ society. Liberal 
and Marxist accounts of post-war reforms 
have arrived at very different conclusions.* 
Nevertheless, the idea of the educational 
‘meritocracy’ in advanced industrial/capital- 
ist societies had become part of the taken-for- 
granted landscape of the sociologist. Indeed, 
the popularity of Marxist accounts of educa- 
tion in the late 1970s were largely a product of 
the frustrations of those who felt that liberal- 
democratic reforms had not led to an immedi- 
ate and significant improvement in the 
life-chances of children from working-class 
origins (Lauder and Brown. 1988). From a 
arxist perspective, liberal reforms were 
Seen as a legitimate target for criticisms, 
use they were perceived as a necessary fea- 
ture of late capitalist development, serving the 
interests of capital. The possibility that the 
Welfare state would be dismantled or compre- 
ensive education scrapped was not foreseen. 
In Britain, a Conservative reaction to post- 
he reforms was however, recognised in 
thony Crosland's The Future of Socialism 
(1956: 27): 


of Parentocracy 


Phillip Brown 


it was always obvious that the Conservatives would 
do reactionary things, and peel off several layers of 
what had been achieved: that they would alter the 
priorities, withdraw the frontiers of social control 
and ownership, and above all redistribute real 
income from poor to rich. . . . All these things have 
in fact been done, and more will be done in the 
future. But it was never likely that the Conserva- 
tives would destroy the hard core of the achieve- 
ment; and even if we suffer several more years of 
Conservative rule, I should still expect 75% of the 
reforms to remain intact. 


With the benefit of hindsight, Crosland was 
clearly correct to expect a ative reac- 
tion to post-war social democratic reforms, 
but he was over-optimistic about the obdurate 
qualities of these and subsequent reforms. 
Although itis difficult to predict the final out- 
come, radical change in both educational ide- 
ology and practice is now occurring (Ball 
1987; Demaine 1988; Brown 1989; Jones 
1989). 

The argument] want to develop here isthat 
we are entering a ‘third wave’ in the socio- 
historical development of British education 
which is neither part of a final drive towards 
the ‘meritocracy’, nor the result of a socialist 
victory for educational reform. To date, the 
‘third wave’ has been characterised by the rise 
of the educational parentocracy, where a 
child’s education is increasingly dependent 
upon the wealth and wishes of parents, rather 
than the ability and efforts of pupils. However, 
it does not preclude the possibility of further 
educational expansion. Indeed it seems likely 
that there will be further expansion of post- 
compulsory education in the near future.’ 


From British Journal of Sociology of "Education, 11 (1990), 65-85. Reprinted with permission. 
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The defining feature of an educational paren- 
tocracy is not the amount of education 
received, but the social basis upon which edu- 
cational selection is organised. It will be 
argued here that the existing ‘third wave’ poli- 
cies will not only reinforce but increase educa- 
tional inequalities. It is also important to note 
that the ideology of parentocracy has not 
emerged as a result of a ground swell of popu- 
lar demand for radical educational reform 
among a majority of parents, and does not 
imply an increase in ‘parent power’ over the 
school curriculum. On the contrary, it has 
been the State and not parents who have 
strengthened their control over what is taught 
in schools. 

To use the ‘wave’ analogy popularised by 
Toffler (1981), it will be argued that the ‘first 
wave' involved the development of elemen- 
tary state education for the ‘lower orders’. 
This schooling of the working-class was pri- 
marily concerned with the inculcation of basic 
information and knowledge seen to be appro- 
priate for their predetermined (ascribed) 
place in society. This Dewey (1916) once 
described as the ‘feudal dogma of social pre- 
destination’. The ‘second wave’ can be char- 
acterised as one involving a shift in 
educational ideology and policy from that 
based upon social ascription to one based 
upon ‘age, aptitude and ability’. Paramount 
importance is placed upon individual merit 
and achievement as a determinant of one's 
educational and occupational career. It must 
however be remembered that although the 
liberal-democratic reforms since 1944 have 
been consistent with the ideology of meritoc- 
racy, and important advances in working- 
class performance have been found, equality 
of educational opportunity has never been 
achieved (Halsey et al. 1980). 

The ‘third wave’ can be characterised in 
terms of the rise of the ideology of parentoc- 
racy. This involves a major programme of 

educational reform under the slogans of 
‘parental choice’, ‘educational standards’ and 
the ‘free market’. In this paper these three 
‘waves’ of educational ideology and policies 
will be briefly outlined in order to provide a 
general picture of educational change in Eng- 
land.* Asa contribution to subsequent debates 
this paper will also address the question of 
why the ideology of parentocracy has domi- 
nated policy debates in the late twentieth cen- 
tury, and consider what implications it may 


have for our understanding of the relationship 
between education and the State. 


The ‘First Wave’ 


The ‘first wave’ is characterised by the devel- 
opment of mass schooling in the nineteenth 
century. It was intended to confirm rather than 
transcend existing social divisions (Hurt 
1981). The education a child received had to 
conform to his or her predetermined place in 
the social order. Floud and Halsey (1958: 177) 
note that in such a society ‘education serves 
primarily a differentiating function, main- 
taining the styles of life of different strata and 
the supply of appropriately socialised recruits 
tothem’. This principle of educational organ- 
isation was clearly expounded by the Bishop 
of Norwich in 1755: 


There must be drudges of labour (hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, the Scriptures call them) as 
well as Counsellors to direct, and Rulers to pre- 
side. . .. To which of these classes we belong, espe- 
cially the more inferior ones, our birth determines 
. ... These poor children are born to be daily 
labourers, for the most part to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. It is evident then that if 
such children are, by charity, brought up in a man- 
ner that is only proper to qualify them for a rank to 
which they ought not to aspire, such a child would 
be injurious to the Community. (Bendix 1956: 64) 


As the provision of education developed for 
the masses during the nineteenth century, it 
was not only *by charity", but also the disrup- 
tive potential ‘by education’, which concen- 
trated the minds of the ruling classes (Simon, 
1966). Such concerns were reinforced by the 
pace of industrialisation and urbanisation, 
which generated the need for new forms 0' 
social control, new manufacturing methods, 
and new social and economic arrangements. 
In Booth’s study of London in the 1880s, 
for example, it was found that 80 per cent of 
the population were between the ages of 15 
and 25 and many were living in absolute 
poverty. Coupled with the Factory Acts of the 
1860s and 1870s, which accelerated the 
decline in child labour and heightened fears 
among employers about Britain's ability to 
compete economically, there was consider- 
able concern about the*untutored masses’ an 
‘dangerous classes’, and a growing belief that 
the school offered a potential solution. How- 
ever, due in part to the antagonism which 
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existed between Church and State, even in the 
late nineteenth century, England was still 
educationally a very underdeveloped society 
(Glass 1961; Lawson and Silver 1973).5 

_ Elementary education was largely defined 
in terms of instruction to meet the minimum 
requirements perceived to be necessary in 
order for the labouring poor to fulfil their 
future roles in a changing society. The school 
was seen as a device to reform manners, pro- 
mote religion and ensure discipline (Johnson 
1976). This ‘gentling of the masses’ was to be 
achieved by exposing them to superior influ- 
ences; therefore it is hardly surprising that 
H. G. Wells referred to Forster’s 1870 Educa- 
tion Act as one designed to *educate the lower 
classes for employment on lower class lines, 
and with specially trained, inferior teachers’ 
(in Glass 1961: 394). 

Secondary education, which remained a 
preserve of the middle classes until well into 
the twentieth century, existed primarily to 
provide an education perceived to be suitable 
for a ‘gentleman’, and in order to ensure the 
reproduction of social and economic élites. 
The curriculum of the public schools and the 
endowed grammar schools in the late nine- 
teenth century was academic in content and 
intended to set its incumbents apart from 
the masses in preparation for entry into the 
professions. The relationship between the 
secondary schools and the professional organ- 
Isations was, as Glass has noted, ‘not simply to 
recruit members who would confer distinc- 
tion upon the profession, but also to have a 
profession which would confer social prestige 
upon its members’ (p. 396). If social class was 
the dominant organising principle during the 
first wave", it was cross-cut in a vitally impor- 
tant way by gender. Fig. 26. 1 shows the ways 
in which the ascribed attributes of class and 
gender gave rise to different interpretations of 


bee was to count as an appropriate ‘educa- 
on". 


Middle class 
Liberal education Liberal education for 3 
for a ‘gentleman’ "perfect wife and mother’ 
Male Female 
Basic instruction Basic instruction 
for employment for a ‘good mother’ 
Working class 


Fig. 26.1, used mad pa 
"first wave" Class and gender inequalities in the 


Note: The phrase ‘perfect wife and mother’ is used 
by Purvis (1983) to distinguish the concerns of mid- 
dle-class women with the learning of complex rituals 
of etiquette, the management of the household and 
domestic servants, and the participation in ‘good’ 
works in the locality. The working-class ‘good 
mother’ refers to the importance attached to learning 
practical domestic skills without any of the frills! 


The education of the male was seen to be of 
primary importance given the patriarchal 
structure of the family, and there was a com- 
monly held assumption at the time that 
women were biologically inferior to men, both 
in physique and intellect: 

Itis evident that the man, possessing reasoning fac- 
ulties, muscular power, and courage to employ it, is 
qualified for being a protector: the woman, being 
little capable of reasoning, feeble, and timid, 
requires protection. Under such circumstances, 
the man naturally governs: the woman as naturally 
obeys. (Alexander Walker 1840, in Purvis 1983) 


Deem (1978) and Purvis (1983), among oth- 
ers, have also noted the importance of educa- 
tion for girls, which identified a woman’s role 
with the domestic sphere regardless of social 
class. Therefore this typology highlights the 
fact that schooling during the ‘first wave’ was 
structured on the basis of ascription for one’s 
predetermined future. social, occupational 
and domestic roles. 


The ‘Second Wave’ 


The ‘second wave’ involved an ideological 
shift in organising principle, from an educa- 
tion determined by an accident of birth 
(ascription) to one based upon one’s age, apti- 
tude and ability (achievement). In a ‘merito- 
cratic’ system of education (Young 1961), all 
must be given an equal opportunity of gaining 
access to jobs concomitant with their abilities. 
However, the meritocracy never promised 
equality, only that inequalities would be dis- 
tributed more fairly. — 
The importance attached to individual 

achievement as a determinant of one's educa- 
tional and occupational career was particu- 
larly evident in the writings of Parsons (1961) 
and informed much of the debate about edu- 
cation in the post-war period 1944—76 (Bern- 
baum 1977). Parsons argued that in an 
advanced industrial society the school con- 
fronted a dual problem of selecting the 
most able individuals and facilitating their 
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educational and social advancement, as well as 
the problem of internalising the commitment 
and capacities necessary for the successful 
performance of their future adult roles (Davis 
and Moore 1967). 

The perceived nature and consequences of 
the rapid social and economic changes which 
confronted all Western industrial societies 
following the Second World War had a pow- 
erful impact on the direction of educational 
change, although Britain was much slower 
than the USA in shifting from what Turner 
(1961: 122) described as a system of *spon- 
sored’ mobility to a system of ‘contest’ mobil- 
ity. The system of educational sponsorship in 
Britain increased in significance as the ‘first 
wave’ began to lose its ideological domination. 
Sanderson (1987: 75) has noted: 


"The first concept which broke down the assump- 
tion that elementary and secondary education 
should relate to different social classes was that of 
the ladder of opportunity. This envisaged by its 
narrow imagery, a difficult steep climbing relation- 
ship whereby a few very able children clambered in 
small numbers from one level to another. 


Although such ideas existed in the 1870s it was 
only very slowly that they gained increasing 
acceptance, and it was not until the inter-war 
years that the idea ofan educational ladder was 
extended to a call for ‘secondary education for 
all’. Tawney (1931), a leading commentator at 
the time, argued that social justice and a com- 
mon culture required that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity be extended: 


The goal to be aimed atis simplicity itself. The idea 
that differences of educational opportunity among 
children should depend upon differences of wealth 
among parents is a barbarity. . .. A special system 
of schools, reserved for children whose parents 
have larger bank accounts than their neighbours, 
exists in no other country on the same scale as in 
England. It is at once an educational monstrosity 
and a grave national misfortune. It is educationally 
vicious, since to mix with companions from homes 
of different types is an important part of the educa- 
tion of the young. It is socially disastrous, for it does 
more than any other single cause, except capitalism 
itself, to perpetuate the division of the nation into 
classes of which one is almost unintelligible to the 
other. (p. 145) 


Yet even after the passing of the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act, it was the tripartite system which 
flourished, allowing sponsorship to continue, 
although a larger number of academically able 
pupils from a deprived social background 


were now able to enter the academic grammar 
schools. 

The shift towards a system of ‘contest’ 
mobility in Britain (which necessitates a sys- 
tem of comprehensive education) was not 
ultimately achieved on an appeal to social jus- 
tice or the acquisition of a common culture, 
butonthe grounds that educational expansion 
was necessary in order to ensure Britain's eco- 
nomic prosperity. This argument was based 
on the assumption that the general level of 
skill and knowledge required for most occu- 
pations would increase as the number of 
unskilled jobs declined rapidly. It was also 
assumed that an investment in education was 
bothasure way of maintaining economic com- 
petitiveness, and, for the individual, an insur- 
ance policy against unemployment. The 
implications of the economic argument for 
educational expansion was outlined by Floud 
and Halsey (1961: 40): 


The notion that an advanced industrial economy 
requires a well-educated, adaptable, and fluid, i.e. 
geographically and occupationally mobile—labour 
force is implicit in our account of the growing 
involvement of education and economy. Ideally, 
runs the implication, talent should find its own 
level in the market, and the only guarantees that it 
may possibly do so lie in a high rate of social mobil- 
ity and the minimizing or elimination of social fac- 
tors in educational selection and occupational 
recruitment. 


Consequently they were able to conclude that: 


We have seen that a technological society has little 
use for social-class or other rigidities in the supply 
of labour, and that the principle of equality of 
opportunity in education serves an important eco- 
nomic function in such a society. (p. 9) 


A logical outcome of this argument was the 
development of educational policies aimed at 
ending the restrictive practices which pre- 
vented able working-class pupils from realis- 
ing their educational and economic potential. 
Such policies were needed because sociologi- 
cal evidence showed that the tripartite system 
was not freeing working-class talent and gen- 
erating equality of opportunity (Halsey et al- 
1961). This could only be achieved in condi- 
tions of an open contest, which required a shift 
to comprehensive education. 

The idea that education should be based 
upon age, aptitude and ability continued to 
assume that there were 'natural' differences 
between the sexes for much of the ‘secon 
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wave’. Differences in subjects studied and in 
examination results were seen to reflect a 
of natural differentiation, which was 
reinforced by the assumption that girls and 
boys would ultimately perform differentadult 
roles (Deem 1980). During the later stages of 
the ‘second wave’, gender (and to a lesser 
extent race) issues have received considerable 
attention, particularly among feminist writers 
who have attacked a class-focused, but gen- 
der-blind sociology (Acker 1981). The some- 
what belated extension of meritocratic 
gne to the education of the sexes has 
particularly noticeable in recent policy 
statements (Arnot 1987). Moreover, despite 
continuing differences in subjects studied and 
inequalities confronting young women in the 
market for jobs, the examination performance 
of girls has significantly improved (Central 
Statistical Office 1989). There have also been 
increasing attempts to break down gender dif- 
ferentiation and inequalities in the school cur- 
riculum (Whyte et al. 1985; Burchell and 
Millman 1989). 

_ The expansion of comprehensive educa- 
tion in the 1960s and 1970s has led to a general 
improvement in educational | standards, 
although the working classes have not signifi- 
cantly improved their relative educational or 
life chances. It also needs to be recognised that 
during the ‘second wave’, gender inequalities 
have declined, despite the fact that important 
gender divisions remain (Arnot and Weiner 
1987). During the ‘second wave’, gender divi- 
sions in the organisation and process of 
schooling have become less explicit, more 
Open to question and subject to policy reform. 

e scale of the decline in social inequalities 
need not detain us here (see Halsey et al. 1980; 
Swann 1985; Beechey and Whitelegg 1986). 
What is in need of discussion are the reasons 
for the attack on the comprehensive school, 
which resulted from the changing economic 
conditions outside the school and the growing 

illusionment with the results of liberal 
reforms evident across the political spectrum. 


The ‘Third Wave’: 


If the dual objectives of ‘equality of opportu- 
nity’ and ‘economic efficiency’ were the two- 
edged sword thrust at the heart of élite 
educational sponsorship, it has been turned 
against the advocates of comprehensive edu- 
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cation, because on both counts the educa- 
tional system has failed to live up to its 
promise. The massive investment in educa- 
tion during the 1960s did not prevent the eco- 
nomic recession signalled by the Oil Crisis of 
1973 and the subsequent increase in youth 
unemployment, which in the early 1980s 
amounted to the virtual collapse of the youth 
labour market in many parts of Britain. By the 
mid-1970s the educational consensus was 
dead, and James Callaghan’s Great Debate on 
Education which was launched in 1976 sig- 
nalled ‘noise of crisis’ (Donald 1981) which 
was yet to be fully articulated or understood. 
There were a growing number of complaints 
from employers, which blamed the school for 
the rising levels of youth unemployment and 
for generally failing to meet the needs of 
industry (Hopkins 1978). The political ascen- 
dancy of the Right also gave credence to the 
idea that the attempts to ‘tap the pool of abil- 
ity’ believed to exist among the working-class 
in the 1960s were now a source of economic 
liability (Brown 1987; Finn 1987). 

Equally, the proponents of comprehensive 
education could find little comfort from the 
research evidence concerning the extent to 
which the ‘meritocracy’ had become a reality, 
and little support from the academic commu- 
nity which by the time of the Great Debate 
was coming to grips with what Marxists were 
telling them about the role of education in a 
capitalist society. The Marxist message was 
that the ‘meritocracy’ was largely symbolic, 
given the structural correspondence which 
was assumed to exist between education and 
production (Bowles and Gintis 1976). The 
educational system was therefore treated as a 
‘dependent agency of social control, repro- 
ducing recruits to the class structure through 
pedagogical relations of authority which cor- 
respond to, and, for the child, anticipate rela- 
tions of authority in work’ (Halsey et al. 1980: 


2). 

In these terms the educational system was 
seen to be as much an enemy of the working- 
class as that which existed during the ‘first 
wave’, but now it resembled the forbidden 
fruit in the Garden of Eden—it was there to 
tempt the working classes but it would ensure 
their damnation as they were duped into 
believing that the competition for credentials 
was fair, rather than fixed, in order to repro- 
duce and legitimise existing inequalities 
(Brown 1987). 
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Similar “black papers’ on the state of com- 
prehensive education were being produced by 
the Right, which also saw liberal reforms as a 
betrayal of the working-class. 

The radical Right’s account of the educa- 
tional crisis (see Cox and Dyson 1968; Cox 
and Boyson 1977) has asserted that the com- 
prehensive ‘experiment’ had not only failed, 
but was the cause of a decline in educational 
standards. They argued that the spirit of com- 
petition and excellence had been sacrificed in 
order tomake the educational system conform 
to a socialist notion of social justice. There- 
fore, ‘merit’ and ‘standards of excellence’ 
need to be defended against those who pro- 
mote mediocrity in the name of social justice 
(Cox and Boyson 1977; Hillgate Group 1986; 

1987): 


It must always be remembered that the deteriora- 
tion in British education has arisen partly because 
schools have been treated as instruments for equal- 
izing, rather than instructing, children. Merit, 
competition and self-esteem have been devalued or 
repudiated; the teaching of facts has given way to 
the inculcation of opinion; education has often 
been confounded with indoctrination; and in many 
places there is a serious risk of disciplined study 
being entirely swamped by an amorphous tide of 
easy-going discussion and the idle play. (Hillgate 
Group 1987: 2) 


The Right also present the shift to compre- 
hensive education as a radical transformation 
which Flew (1987) has compared with the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917: 


This truly radical reorganisation has sometimes 
been described asa great experiment; just as, in the 
1920s and the 1930s, the operations of the regime 
established by the Bolshevik coup of October 1917 
were regularly characterised as ‘that great social 
experiment in Russia’. 

Certainly the continuing effects of the Compre- 
hensive Revolution are both very extensive and 
extremely important. (Flew 1987: 27) 


The difficulty faced by the Right in their 
attempt to impute a socialist revolutionary 
character to the shift towards comprehensive 
education is of course, the participation of 
post-war Conservative governments in their 
establishment. 

Such difficulties do not affect their con- 
tention that the comprehensive experiment 
has failed. Indeed, because of the hopelessly 
optimistic belief that comprehensive educa- 
tion could overcome broader social inequali- 


ties and Britain’s economic troubles, the pro- 
ponents of liberal-democratic reforms have 
found it difficult to counteract the Right’s cri- 
tique. The Right have argued that the com- 
prehensive experiment has not only failed the 
working-class, but betrayed it. This view is 
premised on the dubious assertion that only a 
small proportion of pupils from working-class 
origins can benefit from the demands of an 
academic education. Despite such problems 
they assert that comprehensive reorganisation 
has both eroded the standards of our élite 
schools because of their contamination by the 
masses, and led the masses to receive an edu- 
cation which is not suited to their ‘needs’ (see 
Bantock 1977). 

The issue of declining educational stan- 
dards has been at the heart of the Right’s 
attack on comprehensive education for many 
years (Cox and Dyson 1968; Jones 1989). 
However, the lack of credible evidence to sup- 
port the assertion that educational standards 
have declined,’ let alone to show that any 
decline is the result of comprehensive reor- 
ganisation, has not prevented the question of 
‘standards’ from remaining at the centre of 
what the Right define as the educational crisis. 
This is because ‘standards’ are as much a 
moral as an educational issue. The main con- 
cern of the authoritarian Right is to regain tra- 
ditional authority, leadership and the 
reproduction of élite culture, in which the 
educational system is seen to havea key role to 
play. For them, it is the very idea of compre- 
hensive education which violates their notion 
of standards, not only its imputed conse- 
quences (Brown 1989). It is the shift from élite 
to mass culture, and the erosion of respect for 
authority, which they oppose. This desire 
often contradicts the goals of the ‘free marke- 
teers’, whose ideas derive from classical liber- 
alism (see Scruton 1984; Belsey 1986; Green 
1987). Here, emphasis is placed on the ‘free 
market economy’ and ‘individual liberty’. An 
uneasy alliance between the authoritarian 
Conservatives and the ‘market? men an 
women has been possible due to their mutual 
disdain of ‘collective social reform’. Classical 
liberals oppose such reforms because they 
‘consider them to be menaces to freedom, 
conservatives, because they consider them to 
be egalitarian in tendency’ (Phillips 1978: 12). 

The potential conflict among the Right has 
so far been limited because despite their ideo- 
logical differences both groups serve the 
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political and material interests of the powerful 
and privileged (Gamble 1988). In a free mar- 
ket society, although we may have formal 
equality before the law, we do not have sub- 
stantive equality. Moreover, the privatisation 
of education has an appeal to the authoritarian 
conservatives, because the latter believe that, 
if left to the free market, not only would the 
élite schools be preserved, but also the school- 
ing for different social groups would “diver- 
sify as society required’ (Scruton 1984: 160). 
If the educational parentocracy were to 
become a reality, we would witness the estab- 
lishment of an ‘independent education forall’ 
(Flew 1987; Hillgate Group 1987). This 
would mean that the Local Education 
Authorities (LEAs) would no longer be the 
main providers of ‘education’ and the com- 
prehensive system would be scrapped. In 
order to establish an ‘independent education 
forall’ itis necessary to think of schools as sep- 
arate educational firms, subject, like the 
presently existing independent schools, to the 
incentives and discipline of the market. It is 
argued that a major advantage of this kind of 
educational arrangement is that it maximises 
variety and choice while rejecting all attempts 
to impose and sustain what its proponents see 
as a state ‘monopoly’ and a ‘uniform service’ 
for all its consumers. Hence two conditions 
need to exist in order to achieve an ‘indepen- 
dent education for all’. First, all parents 
should be free and able to move their children 
from one school to another if they so desire, 
and secondly, every school should have strong 
financial incentives to attract and to hold cus- 
tom, and have sufficient reason to fear disaster 
if it fails (Flew: 7). This system of survival by 
results involves the privatisation of education: 


The aim . . . is to offeran independent education to 
all, by granting to all parents the power, at present 
enjoyed only by the wealthy, to choose the best 
available education for their children. This aim can 
be accomplished only by offering schools the 
Opportunity to liberate themselves from Local 
Authority control. (The Hillgate Group 1987: 2) 


Therefore any fetter to the supply and 
demand for education should be removed 
use it is assumed that open competition 
tween schools will raise standards for alland 
offer real choices to parents. However, those 
schools which fail to recruit enough pupils 
(sell desk space for the services they have on 
offer) should be allowed to go out of business. 


An ‘i dent education for all’ has yet 
to be introduced, although many of the ideas 
which inform it are currently shaping the 
future direction of British education (they are 
also having an important impact in other 
countries: see Shor 1986; Botstein 1988; 
Lauder et al. 1988). Already the Educational 
Reform Act in England and Wales (1988), 
which includes the financial delegation to 
schools, open enrollment, charging for school 
activities and opting out (to become grant 
maintained schools), are further steps towards 
educational privatisation (Pring 1987) and the 
establishment of an ‘independent education 
for all'*. 

Simon (1988) has noted that the main 
thrust of the Education Reform Act is towards 
‘destabilising locally controlled “systems” 
and, concomitantly, pushing the whole struc- 
ture of schooling towards a degree, at least, of 

ivatisation, so establishing a base which 
could be further exploited later’ (p. 48). What 
Simon is hinting at here is the possibility of 
moving towards the introduction of educa- 
tional vouchers. The ‘opting out’ proposal as 
envisaged by Margaret Thatcher is not quitea 
voucher system but it is similar to it (Wilby 
and Midgley 1987)’. 

A further element of the Education Reform 
Act is the introduction of formal testing and 
assessment of pupils at the ages of 7, 11, 14, 
and 16. This represents part of the attempt to 
provide parents with the necessary consumer 
information to decide to which school to send 
their child. Formal testing and the imposition 
of a ‘core curriculum’ are also seen as ways of 
increasing standards. But, as Simon (1988) 
has correctly stated, while the Right want a 
variety of schools they also demand a ‘strict 
uniformity in the curriculum where, they now 
claim, there is too much “variety” "(emphasis 
in the original, p. 17). Therefore, despite the 
rhetoric of ‘choice’ and ‘individual freedom’, 
in practice the educational system is becoming 
more centrally controlled, and both teachers 
and parents will have less control over the 
school curriculum", 


The Sociological Context of the ‘Third 
Wave’ 


The ‘third wave’ is still in its nascent form, 
and although it is legitimate to talk about the 
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ideok of parentocracy, it is important to 
note e there is nothing inevitable about the 
direction of educational change (Simon 1985). 
Indeed, there are genuine possibilities that 
education in the *third wave" will be based on 
an alternative politics of education to that cur- 
rently directing policy because of the inherent 
contradictions within a market system of edu- 
cation. The social and economic transforma- 
tion of Western industrial societies, which we 
are currently experiencing, will make the need 
for an alternative to the ideology of parentoc- 
racy all the more urgent. It will be argued 
elsewhere that there are new historical possi- 
bilities for the emergence of a more democra- 
tic, efficient and equitable system of formal 
education in the ‘third wave’ (Brown and 
Lauder 1992). 

Moreover, when policies are applied in 
practice intentions and outcomes are rarely 
the same, as anyone who has studied the 
recent history of educational reforms will tes- 
tify (Shilling 1989). Policy implementation 
often results in unintended consequences 
which are often difficult to predict, and which 
may mitigate the worst excesses of ‘third 
wave’ policies (Whitty 1989). Such policies 
are also likely to meet with considerable resis- 
tance from working-class parents and chil- 
dren, who have most to lose from these 
reforms. Indeed, when the realities of 
‘parental choice’ become clearer, the demand 
for real choices and opportunities for their 
children is likely to increase (David 1980). 
With these caveats in mind, I want to tenta- 
tively consider two questions; first, why the 
ideology of parentocracy has come to domi- 
nate the educational agenda during the late 
twentieth century, and secondly, what its 
implications are for educational selection and 
legitimation. 

Toanswer the question of why we are aban- 
doning comprehensive education will require 
abroader framework than that outlined above. 
In particular there appear to be at least three 
points which need elaboration. First, the ide- 
ology of parentocracy and the introduction of 
‘third wave’ policies have developed against a 

background ofhigh youth unemploymentand 
economic recession. In this respect the ‘third 
wave’ has been a response to traditional con- 
cerns about the social consequences of youth 
unemployment, particularly those who live in 
urban areas, and the failure of the school to 
meet the needs of industry (Dale 1985). Such 


political concerns are not unique to Britain. 
Theenhanced role of technical and vocational 
education in secondary education has been 
almost universal (Lauglo and Lillis 1988). 
However, the OECD (1985) report, Education 
in Modern Society, was able to conclude that, 
‘The essentially moral—and certainly ambi- 
tious—objective that each child should be 
educated to the limits of his of her ability 
appears to have survived the economic thun- 
der’ (p. 11), This has not been the case in 
Britain because the relationship between edu- 
cation and industry, and the social control and 
containment of youth, has been incorporated 
intoa larger political debate about the relative 
merits of selective versus comprehensive edu- 
cation, anda State monopoly of education ver- 
sus a market system of education. Those 
opposed to post-war reforms in education 
have not been slow to exploit the disquiet 
expressed about the products of education, 
and to support a powerful (and largely suc- 
cessful) lobby which has undermined the ide- 
ological foundations of the ‘second wave’. A 
major concern of the Right has been to ensure 
a much clearer relationship between educa- 
tional and social hierarchy and authority, 
which is why it has demanded more selection 
and greater diversity (sic). However, the 
attempt to reorganise the educational system 
explicitly on the basis of social ascription is 
politically unacceptable, which is why they 
have opted for social selection by stealth, 
through market solutions. Beneath the 
rhetoric of ‘parental choice’, ‘academic excel- 
lence’ and ‘individual freedom’ is the belief 
that opening up the educational system to the 
discipline of the market will solve the problem 
of social authority and hierarchy, that differ- 
ent types of schools would emerge for differ- 
ent types of mind/people. Flew (1987) has 
candidly admitted that the break-up of the 
comprehensive system in favour of different 
types of specialist schools is what ‘the radical 
right in education has been begging for years, 
and which would very soon emerge if once the 
existing individual state schools had to com- 
pete for custom’ (p. 22). Yet to seek to explain 
the ‘third wave’ in terms of political ideology 
is inadequate. My second point is that 
although it is difficult to refute the ideological 
foundations of the educational parentocracy, 
its development has been inextricably con- 
nected to the question of ‘statecraft’ which 
Bulpitt has defined as ‘the art of winning elec- 
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tions and, above all, achieving a necessary 
of governing competence in office’ 
(1986: 19; see also Harris 1989). 

There is little doubt that in the context of 
rising unemployment, economic decline and 
the escalation in educational, expenditure, a 
commitment to extending ‘equality of educa- 
tional opportunities’ was difficult to maintain. 
Comprehensive education had become a 
political liability to Callaghan’s Labour gov- 
ernment, especially because, unlike the situa- 
tion in a number of other countries such as 
Sweden (Balland Larsson 1989), the principle 
of comprehensive education had never gained 
unquestioning political or public support. 
Theworking classes did not embrace the com- 
prehensive school as the road to their libera- 
tion, and the Left held out little hope that the 
educational system would or could signifi- 
cantly improve the life chances of working- 
class people (Bowles and Gintis 1976; 

u and Passeron 1977). 

By the time Mrs Thatcher became Prime 
Minister in 1979, there was little political 
mileage to be gained by the attempt to bolster 
the post-war educational consensus, espe- 
cially as the Labour Party under James 
Callaghan had already brought into question 
the performance of comprehensive schooling. 
Leaving aside ideological preference, the 

er government has been fully aware of 
the problems associated with implementing 
equal opportunities in education, and because 
education had become a scapegoat for 
Britain’s social and economic problems, it was 
anarea of social policy about which something 
to be done. Therefore, purely in terms of 
rvative statecraft, a governing compe- 
tence over education was facilitated by identi- 
fying post-war liberal-democratic reforms as 
he cause of our current troubles, which pro- 
Vided the government with an argument for 
radical educational change. 

My third point is based on a more general 
Observation of the relationship between edu- 
Cation, certification and social change. The 
relationship between social class and educa- 
tional performance has long beena ‘central life 
Interest’ of the educational sociologist. This 
interest has overwhelmingly been directed at 
working-class responses to school and the 
question of how educational inequalities are 
legitimated to those the system rejects and 
Sjects as failures, Sociologists have recently 
noted the problems of legitimating school 


practices when there are few occupational 
opportunities available, and have conducted a 
number of studies of the ‘new vocationalism'. 
Although this research is important I want to 
argue that the more significant challenge to 
the comprehensive school has come from the 
middle classes. 

The ‘third wave’ is in part a manifestation 
of a power struggle for educational certifica- 
tion which is undermining the principles 
of ‘equality of educational opportunity’. 
Whereas the social élite have continued to 
enjoy the benefits of private education 
throughout the twentieth century, the 
demand to equip their incumbents with acad- 
emic credentials has increased (Walford 
1986). The changing demand for academic 
credentials among the middle-class as a whole 
has been noted by Bourdieu and Boltanski 
(1978: 198), who argue that the increasing 
demand for education is closely linked to 
broader changes in social structure: 


the combined transformation of the system of the 
means of reproduction (and in particular of the sys- 
tem of inheritance) and of the method of appropri- 
ation of economic profit is the source of the 
intensified use made of the education system by 
those sections of the ruling and middle classes who 
previously assured the perpetuation of their posi- 
tion by the direct transmission of economic capital. 
Consequently itis also the origin of the steady infla- 
tion of academic qualifications, a process tri; 

off and continually maintained by their correlative 
devaluation. This is such as to impose on all classes 
and class fractions, beginning with the greatest 
users of the school, a continued intensification of 
their use of the school. 


Here Bourdieu and Boltanski are talking 
about the bureaucratisation and rationalisa- 
tion of the recruitment practices used by large 
corporations and professional organisations. 
This has resulted in the growing demand for 
certification among the middle classes in 
order to reproduce their social advantage. 
This shift towards the ‘credential society’ 
(Collins 1979; but see also Murphy 1984) has 
further intensified in the 1980s and is likely to 
continue, despite the decline in youth unem- 
ployment. The increasing instrumentalism 
among middle-class pupils and students has 
been a response to economic recession and 
high rates of youth unemployment. In some 
parts of the country the consequences of edu- 
cational failure was not a question of trading 
down into a less desirable job but more one of 
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a job or being unemployed. The acqui- 
tton of educational credentials har berane 
an even more important insurance policy, 


minimising the likelihood of lo 3 
Worries about downward social were 
also fuelled by the expenditure cuts in 


education, making it that much more compet- 
itive to get a ] 


and 
from these changes. The overall impact of 
cosy m ae e aan 
to vary from country to country (Lane k 
One outcome, however, has been to under- 


nies, given the increasing propensity for cor- 
porations to be * 
‘rationali ed’. 


tions is being used asa way of insulating man- 
agers and company executives against the 
vagaries of the global market and 
restructuring. This trend not only helps us to 
explain the growing demand for business 
studies at both undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate levels (e.g. the massive expansion of MBA 
programmes in Britain), but also the increas- 
ingly instrumental attitudes of middle-class 
parents concerning the education of their 
children. 

Theonslaught against comprehensive edu- 
cation by the popular press, coupled with the 
teachers' industrial action in the mid-1980s, 
added to the anxieties of many middle-class 
parents, which resulted in an increasing 
propensity to send their children to private 
(Independent) schools, especially between 
theages of 16and 18. In England almost 20 per 
cent of pupils between these ages were already 
in private education in 1986. 

In the present political climate, where we 
are told that there is ‘no such thing as society, 
only families and individuals’ (see Harris 
1989), those parents who can afford to buy a 
competitive advantage for their children are 


ing the principle of ‘equality of opportunity’, 
ional outcomes should 
be determined by the abilities and efforts of 
pupils, not the wealth and preferences of par- 
ents. This form of ‘social closure’ is the out- 
come of an evaluation by the middle classes 
that educational success has become too 
Me earn rere 
formally competition (despite what t 
research ovidae has taught us about social 
class and patterns of achievement). The fact 
that potentially more able students who donot 
have the same financial means will lose out just 
becomes another hard fact of life, because it is 
not the responsibility of the State to regulate 
the competition for education in a fair and 
equal manner, but to ensure the sovereignty of 
‘parental choice’. It is this change in the rela- 
tionship between education and the state 
which I now want to consider. 


Education and the State: Control With- 
out Responsibility 


The rise of an educational parentocracy 
clearly has important implications for the way 
sociologists have interpreted the role of edu- 
cation in advanced capitalist societies, and 
more specifically the relationship between 
education and the State (Dale 1989). Liberal 
accounts have emphasised the importance of 
State control of education in order to rar 
its organisation on meritocratic principles. 
This form of State involvement has been 
taken for granted because it is assumed that if 
society is to function efficiently it is essential 
to get the best people in the most demanding 
jobs irrespective of class, gender or racial 
attributes. Marxist accounts have alterna- 
tively emphasised the role of the State in 
securing the reproduction of social inequali- 
ties by legitimating the predetermined out- 
comes of educational selection as a fair rather 
than a fixed contest. It is the implications of 
the ‘third wave’ for educational selection and 
legitimation that I want to consider here. 
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What underlies the educational parentoc- 
racy is a number of ideological supports which 
assert that the State cannot 
equalise educational opportunities 
its attempts to standardise educational experi- 
ence, and that the State y pe enl 
tion is an infringement of individual freedom. 
The view that State intervention in education 
cannot generate greater equality of 
nity is supported by the assertion that is 
arelatively small proportion of pupils who can 
benefit from an academic education duc to dif- 
ferences in innate abilities and 
cultural predisposition which, once formed, 
are largely impervious to change (Bantock, 
1977). Moreover, as noted earlier, it is 
assumed that recent attempts to impose egali- 
tarian ideals have done so at the expense of 
standards of educational excellence which are 
believed to have declined. In Botstein’s (1988) 
analysis of similar educational reforms in the 


USA, he suggests that a minimalist view of - 


education harbours an implicit ‘social Dar- 
winism' with regard to educational ability. He 
also notes that: 


in the view of the Reagan Administration, the uni- 
versal acceptance of proper standards, in the name 
of objectiwe meri, must result inariably in creat- 

g a sanctioned but unequal system of educational 
achievement. In this view, — of equal- 
ity lies in educational opportunities and not results, 
and since the school is a limited instrument, the 
educationally disenfranchised have no one but 
themselves to blame. This becomes just another 
hard fact of life. .. More money and programs will 
not solve the problem. Therefore, the social fact 
that the poor and the non-white populations do not 
achieve well enough by standards in 
sufficient numbers cannot be held against the gov- 
ernment, (p. 5) 


Itis argued that the State's attempt to equalise 
opportunities not only threatens social and 
educational standards, but it is also an 
infringement of individual freedom (Adam 
Smith Institute 1984). The educational sys- 
tem should therefore be exposed to market 
forces, which will both allow a greater expres- 
Sion of parental choice, and ensure that 
the system will be organised for the benefits of 

€ consumers rather than the providers. 
Here we find the link between ‘standards’ and 
free market solutions. The ideology of paren- 
tocracy, therefore, involves a significant 
change in political objectives, most important 
9f which is the abandonment of educational 


policies geared towards generating "equality 
Fa eine (see also Aj 1989). The 
State 7 nk da. ode ae 


tive statecraft, which has decisively moved 
away from the post-war consensus and has 
taken some of the key decisions about the dis- 
oo education ‘out of politics’ (Bulpitt 
). 

An attendant of the shift to 
market education isa change in the site of edu- 
cational legitimation. This is of sociological 


assume 3 
been necessary for the to legitimate the 
educational and social inequalities found in 
advanced capitalist democracies. 

The deregulation and privatisation of 
schools shifts the responsibility for educa- 
tional outcomes squarely on the shoulders of 
the schools and parents. If the school did not 
produce ‘the goods’ it was a school, and 
another should have been (assuming 
thata better alternative was available). There- 
fore, ifone’s child did not perform and achieve 
to the level, then one, as a parent, 
must look to oneself for the reason. Perhaps it 
was because one did not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the ‘choice’ of school, or perhaps it was 
because any additional cash one had was spent 
on a holiday in Spain, rather than invested in 
education. There is nothing morally wrong 
with the former course of action, it demon- 
strates consumer sovereignty, but of course it 
is no good looking to blame the State for per- 
sonal decisions: one cannot have freedom 
without sibility! 

To Vithiiride it can be seen that the State 
has extended its control over the organisation 
and content of schooling in order to ensure 
that adequate educational standards are met. 
However, such intervention will stop short of 
ensuring that educational selection is based on 
‘equality of opportunity’. This ‘selective 
minimalism’ is justified on the grounds that 
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egalitarian principles have already been tried 
and found wanting. In the educational paren- 
tocracy, selection will be determined by the 
free play of market forces, and because the 
State is no longer responsible for overseeing 
selection, inequalities in educational out- 
come, at least in official accounts, cannot be 
blamed on the State. Such inequalities (the 
Right prefer the term ‘diversity’) will be 
viewed as the legitimate expression of parental 
preferences, differences in innate capacities, 
and a healthy ‘diversity’ of educational expe- 
rience. 


Conclusion 


I have argued that we are now beginning to 
see, in its nascent form, a ‘third wave’ in the 
socio-historical development of British edu- 
cation (other capitalist societies, most notably 
the USA, Australia and New Zealand, have 
witnessed similar educational debates and 
policy initiatives). 

Despite the speculative and undeveloped 
nature of much of this discussion, it does raise 
sociological issues about the relationship 
between education and the State, and the way 
sociologists and educationalists have under- 
stood the development of ‘State’-sponsored 
comprehensive education. 

We have noted that, early in the twentieth 

century, Tawney mounted a concerted cam- 
paign for an educational system which sought 
to eliminate social ascription as the determin- 
ing factor of educational experience. Yet, 
despite the reforms of the following 50 years, 
we seem set to end the century as we began, 
with the ‘heredity curse’ of its organisation 
upon lines of social class, and with significant 
differences in the educational performance of 
girls and boys, and among pupils from differ- 
ent ethnic backgrounds (Troyna 1987)."" 
Recent educational reforms will lead to 
increasing racial segregation of our schools, 
and equal opportunities policies aimed at 
breaking down gender and racial inequalities 
will suffer, given the lack of time and 
resources for co-ordinated planning, as 
schools try to live within their financial bud- 
gets. 

Wecanalsosee the continuity with the past, 
particularly concerning the question of ‘who 
shall be educated?’ (Warner et al. 1946). This 
is not a question to be answered by the free 


play of market forces, because it is a political 
question concerning the distribution of 
knowledge, power and life chances. It is a 
question which also draws our attention to the 
role of the State in the production and repro- 
duction of educational and social inequalities. 
This paper barely touches upon these issues, 
butit does seek to offer some conceptual appa- 
ratus for beginning to think about education 
in the ‘third wave’. 
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Notes 


1. The idea of a ‘third wave’ is, of course, lifted 
from Toffler’s book The Third Wave. 4 
2. One of the most cherished sociological 
assumptions of the twentieth century has been 
the view that as industrial societies became 
more complex in their organisation, technol- 
ogy, and division of labour, they inevitably 
e more meritocratic (Parsons 1961; 
Kerr 1973). The educational system in an 
advanced industrial society was therefore per- 
ceived in liberal accounts to perform a pivotal 
role, both in terms of teaching the knowledge 
and skills which were needed in order to fulfil 
future adult roles, and because a large propor- 
tion of jobs were assumed to be more techni- 
cally and intellectually demanding. Economic 
survival was therefore seen to depend upon 
the educational system selecting the most tal- 
ented individuals without prejudice to class, 
gender or racial differences. Although Marx- 
ists have strongly criticised this characterisa- 
tion of capitalist society and the role of the 
educational system, they have nevertheless 
recognised a shift in the structure of schooling 
from one where working-class exclusion was 
immediate, and based upon ascribed charac- 
teristics, to exclusion on the basis of examina- 
tion performance in an obstensibly ‘open 
competition. Bourdieu (1974) argued, for 
example, that the concern about equality of 
opportunity is necessary in order to legitimate 
inequalities in advanced capitalist societies by 
mystifying the primary concern of the educa- 
tional system with social reproduction ‘by 
operating a selection procedure which, 


D 
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although apparently formally equitable . . . 
schools help both to perpetuate and legitimate 
inequalities’ (p. 42). 


. An expansion of higher education is already 


beginning to take place, given the need to take 
a broader range of students because of the fur- 
ther decline in the number of 16—18-year- 
olds. This is likely to lead to a larger 
proportion of middle- and working-class stu- 
dents entering higher education (assumin; 
that the latter are willing and able to pay o 
substantial financial debts at the end of their 
studies), but this does not represent an equal- 
isation of opportunities. It simply means that 
differences between institutions of higher 
education will increase, rather like those 
found in the United States. Nevertheless, 
assuming that there will not be a serious world 
recession in the near future, the rate of occu- 
pational mobility will increase in the 1990s, 
due partly to changes in the occupational 
structure and the decline in the numbers of 
School leavers. A. significant proportion of 
young people will however, get locked into a 
‘poor school, poor work’ continuum (Brown 
and Scase 1990) The inequalities which 
underlie ‘third wave’ policies will become 
more apparent in the medium rather than the 
short-term. If academic qualifications are to 
remain a significant determinant of labour 
market position, then academic performance 
will always be relative, and it is when supply 
exceeds the demand for labour that the conse- 
quences of social inequalities in educational 
access, and ultimately performance, become 
most evident. Moreover, if the educational 
Parentocracy is increasingly important to our 
understanding of educational selection dur- 
ing the compulsory years at school, it is per- 

aps going to become even more significant to 
our understanding of educational selection in 
further and higher education. 


- Obviously such a broad canvas cannot hope to 


do justice to the full complexity of the socio- 
historical development of education in Eng- 
land. It does however, help us to understand 
the similarities and differences in the histori- 
cal arguments and sociological accounts of the 
role and content of State education over the 
last 150 years. 


In reality, compulsory elementary education 


for the masses did not arrive until the 1902 

Education Act (Lawson and Silver 1973), 

although from the 1830s private philanthropy 

and funds provided by the State supported a 

considerable number of schools, given a fur- 

rey impetus by Forster’s 1870 Education 
ct. 


- Foran extended version of this discussion on 


New Right educational reforms and the 
"Thatcher government, sce Brown 1989. 


7. Objective evidence of declining standards is 
difficult to come by, Wright (1983), for exam- 
le, has noted that ‘in 558 pages of Black 
even ie ABER ne Beh of 
sound evidence has been produced to show 
that standards are declining’ (p. 175), and the 
same can be said of more recent claims about 
declining educational standards. Recent evi- 
dence has also shown that comprehensive 
education may well be benefiting pupils from a 
working-class background (Mi and 
Willans 1987). 

8. Shortage of space makes it impossible to dis- 
cuss the Education Reform Act in any detail. 
There are a number of good accounts of the 
Act, including Simon (1988) and Maclure 
(1988). 

9. There is a complication when talking about 
educational vouchers because such a system 
has been advocated by those on the Left as well 
as the Right. The re-emerging interest in edu- 
cational vouchers is often associated with Mil- 
ton Friedman, although the original notion is 
attributed to Adam Smith in the late eigh- 
teenth century. The kind of educational 
voucher system which is being advocated by 
the Right is one which approximates that 
favoured by Friedman—a straightforward 
system which gives every child the same 
‘pupil entitlement’ (Hillgate Group 1987: 41). 
Goldberg has described this type of voucher 
scheme as the ‘unregulated market ideal’, in 
which all vouchers are of equal value and 
schools charge at the market rate (Snook 1987; 
Le Grand and Robinson 1984). Parents will 
therefore be left to pay any additional sum 
beyond the value of the voucher out of their 
new-found economic freedom provided by 
tax cuts. 


10. The Education Reform Act is estimated to 


give the Secretary of State for Education over 
175 new powers. For a discussion of 
the role of the State, see Gamble (1988), Hall 
(1988), and Dale (1989). 


11. In this paper I have deliberately avoided a 


detailed discussion of the likely consequences 
of the ‘third wave’, and what an alternative 
politics of education would look like. These 
tasks have been attempted, in an albeit unde- 
veloped way, elsewhere (Brown 1988; 1989). 
A more developed discussion of these ideas 
will be presented in Brown and Lauder 
(1992). 
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Circuits of Schooling: A Sociological 
Exploration of Parental Choice of School 


in Social-Class Contexts* 


Stephen J. Ball, Richard Bowe, and Sharon Gewirtz 


Introduction 


This paper has two purposes. One is substan- 
tive; to present an account of class related pat- 
terns of schooling in the context of the new 
market’ in education. The other is theoreti- 
cal; to move beyond the simple empiricism of 
much parental choice research and begin to 
develop a conceptual system within which 
Parental choice can be analysed sociologically. 
Thus the paper isan attempt to break from the 
abstract and de-contextualised forms of 
analysis which currently predominate in 
research on parental choice of school. 
The paper draws upon a set of 70 in-depth, 
ly-structured interviews with parents of 
Year 6 children in the throes of choosing a sec- 
ondary school. The interviews were con- 
ducted in late 1991 and early 1992. A sub-set 
those interviews (16) are quoted from 
below. The data relate primarily to three adja- 
cent LEAS—Riverway, Westway and North- 
wark.? The social class categorisation 
aT (working-class and middle-class) is 
N rom a composite of parents’ occupa- 
tions and education and housing—equivocal 
Cases have been excluded from the class 
related generalisations and tendencies.’ This 
35a first analytical foray into our parental data. 
€ extracts from interviews quoted below 
are more than usually inadequate in what they 
can convey, they are very much ripped out of 
context and lose impact and effect as a result. 
oice making is typically accounted for by 
Parents in terms of long narratives or a com- 


plex social calculus of compromises and con- 

mm 
a sense 

irtz, Ball and Bowe 1992). Both pres- 

encesand absences in the data are important to 


constraints, deprivatior y 
not intended to be cither a one sided social 
pathology or a one sided structural depriva- 
tion argument. 


The Circuits 


parents to explore to the full the possibilities 
of choice available to them. But these 
processes have been given a decisive new edge 
and impetus by the provisions of the 
1988 Act. In particular our data point up the 
interplay between social class, cultural capital 
and choice within the differentiated circuits of 
schooling in this market system. This analysis 
is related to our general argument that while 
there maybe certain general principles of 
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choice and market relations, the dynamics of 
choice and market relations are local and spe- 
cific. The principles have to be related to local 
conditions, possibilities and histories. 

Across the three Local Education Authori- 
ties (LEAs) and adjacent areas in which this 
research is situated there are three clear cir- 
cuits of schooling which relate differently to 
choice, class and space. (Different groups of 
parents ‘plug into’ each of the circuits and 
each circuit empowers its students differently 
in terms of life chances). First, there isa circuit 
of local, community, comprehensive schools 
(A) which recruit the majority of their stu- 
dents from their immediate locality, have 
highly localised reputations and which have 
policies and structures which relate to a com- 
prehensive school identity. They are oriented 
to fairly definite locales, which is in Giddens’ 
termsa ‘physical region involved as the setting 
of interaction, having definite boundaries 
which help to concentrate interaction in one 
way or another’ (1984: 375). Some newly 
‘opted-out’, Grant Maintained (GMS) 
schools, at present part of this circuit, may be 
beginning to move between this and the next 
category. Second, there are cosmopolitan, 
high-profile, élite, maintained schools (B) 
which recruit some or often many of their stu- 
dents from outside their immediate locale, 
which have reputations which extend well 
beyond their home LEAs, some of which are 
(overtly) selective, i.e. grammar schools, 
others of which have ‘pseudo-selective’ or 
limited catchment criteria. These schools are 
usually considerably oversubscribed. 

Third, there is the ‘local’ system of day, 
independent schools (C). These are schools 
which in effect compete with the maintained 
sector and which provide alternatives or pos- 
sibilities for parents who also make a choice to 
maintained schools; although of course they 
also attract parents who are interested exclu- 
sively in the private sector. There is also a 
fourth parallel but separate circuit of Catholic 
schools (D), which has its own hierarchy, pat- 
tern of competition and spatial structure. We 
have little to say about the fourth circuit here. 

The schools in each of these categories 
which fall into the remit of our study and 
which are regularly mentioned by parents in 

interview are listed below. Most of these 
schools are referred to in the extracts from 
data quoted later. 

(A) Trumpton, Milton, St Ignatius (D), 


Oak Glade, Martineau, Ramsay Macdonald, 
Corpus Christi, Parsons, Overbury, Flight- 
path, Parkside, Gorse, Blenheim, Lyme- 
thorpe and Goddard. 

(B) Suchard Grammar, Princess Elizabeth, 
Arthur Lucas, Fletcher, Hutton, Pankhurst, 
the CTC, Nancy Astor Girls, Florence 
Nightingale, Cardinal Heenan (D). 

(C) Trinity, Camberwick High, Madeley 
High, Harrod. 

Several of the schools in the B circuit are 
typically considered together by middle class 
parents when it comes to choosing a secondary 
school. They are perceived as being schools 
‘ofa kind’, although their differences are also 
understood. They are often considered along- 
side the C circuit. The A circuit schools are 
less often considered by the middle class par- 
ents we interviewed and then usually only for 
reasons of propinquity or special interest (e.g. 
single sex schooling) or as fallbacks in case 
other choices are unsuccessful. 


We went to Martineau (single sex girls), Pendry, 
Camberwick High and Madeley High and Princess 
Elizabeth. We went to the CTC (City Technical 
College), but it wasn’t quite . . . it’s actually having 
an open day next week. Trumpton I didn’t go to 
though. I had been going to because I felt I ought to 
being as it was on the doorstep . . . I wasn’t really 
interested and at the same time felt I ought to g0, 
but it didn't work out. (Mrs K) 

She's down for Pendry but we'd actually prefer her 
to go to Princess Elizabeth. Lisa is more academic 
than Robert, although she is also quite artistic, she 
is an all rounder, she loves the sciences, she's go 
at maths, though she's not keen on it. (Mrs Q) 

We applied to two independents, Camberwick 
High and Madeley High, and to the CTC college 
and to Princess Elizabeth. I really wanted her to g0 
to one of the independents, you know, the results 
were that much better , . . and then Princess Eliza- 
beth . . . she didn't get in there . , . and then C7 
and Northwark schools were bottom of the list 
(Mrs D) 


However, the boundary between A and B i5 
notabsolute and fixed and there are borderline 
schools. And the arrival of the CTC, which 
‘opened for business’ in September 1991, has 
‘disturbed’ local system, as it isintended to do. 
Similarly some families in a sense also hover 
on the borderline or move between circuits, 
particularly between B and C, the cosmopoli- 
tan state and private schools. 


We're going to have a look at the CTC college os 
but that worries me because I feel that in a way! 


like a guinea pig school . . . you don’t know how it's 
going to work out, and I worry about Lisa being one 
of the first, in case it doesn't work out. But we're 
going to go and have a look, I'm not shutting my 
mind to the possibilities of CTC. (Mrs G) 


Martineau for a while when they first amalgamated 
they didn't havea good reputation, and I suppose it 
wasallthe. . . asettlingdown period and all that sort 
of thing but I’ve heard some good reports from that 
recently, and that’s an all girls school. And for Sara 
Ido like the idea ofall girls. . . a single sex school for 
girls. (Mrs G) 

We had a look at Milton and thought that was prob- 
ably the best of. .. I mean I didn’t go to Trumpton 
school, but I’ve been past there at lunchtime and I 
didn't like what I saw, so decided that that defi- 
nitely wasn't to be looked at. If he had not been suc- 
cessful in choosing the CTC, then we were going to 
pay for him, because we didn't consider anything 
else. (Mrs M) 

Very much, he came and looked at Pendry and he 
liked it a lot, and he came and looked at CTC and 
liked it even better, so the choice came down to 
Pendry and CTC and we were rather hopeful 
that CTC would come up trumps, which it did. 
(Mrs M) 

We've come from a family where the tradition has 
been for the boys to go to the local grammar school, 
Which is now an independent school. So brothers, 
uncles, cousins are all there and have been there. So 
there was a very strong inclination for the first son 
to go to the independent school, Harrod, do you 
know it . . . and if he failed that, my only other, or 
our only other consideration was a local church 
school .. , out of the LEA, because I wouldn't con- 
sider Parsons. It had a very bad reputation and had 
had for many years and . . . it would not have been 
my choice. (Mrs R) 


Despite the element of tautology we refer to 
those families who engage with the education 
market in this strategic fashion as *cosmopoli- 
tans’ and those who make a deliberate choice 
for their neighbourhood school as ‘locals’. 
mpirically the former are likely to be middle 
M but not all middle class families are mar- 
lien Strategists and some working-class fami- 
ies are. Equally, the ‘locals’ are typically 
working-class, although there are one or two 
middle-class examples. Nonetheless excep- 
tions are exceptions; the pattern of class- 
lated orientations to choice in the whole 
Cata set is strong. Altogether middle-class 
Choosers’ are much more active in the educa- 
tion marketplace (see also Echols, McPherson 
and Williams 1990; Moore 1990; and Blank 
for similar findings). 
Istorical reputations have a key role in 
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sustaining the circuits outlined above, at least 
for ‘cosmopolitan’ parents. The point is that 
these reputations (or the existence of this circuit of 
schools) are not even apparent to other ‘local 
choosers’. This knowledge of the system is part 
of the cultural capital that immediately sepa- 
rates out many middle-class parents (see 
Gewirtz et al. 1992) and orients them differ- 
ently to school choice. But also many working 
class parents want and value different things 
from their schools, localness is often a value in 
its own right. The priorities and possibilities 
of choice are significantly different for middle 
class and working class choosers. Choice fits 
into their lives and life-plans in very different 
ways. Different class strategies of reproduc- 
tion are involved, as we shall see. 


Working Class ‘Locals’ 


In the case of the working class respondents 
choice of secondary school was a contingent 
decision rather than an open one. Ideas about 
school were often subordinated to considera- 
tion of the constraints of family and locality; 
‘we find individual consciousness, language 
and social identity interacting in a dialectical 
fashion with the immediate social context of 
people's lives’ (Dickens 1990: 11). As Dickens 
also notes: ‘According to Bourdieu, working 
class ways of life remain largely organised 
around the “practical order” of simply getting 
by’ (p. 17). Thus, ‘choice’ of school fits into 
the practicalities of ‘getting by’ rather than 
into some grander social agenda of ‘new, rarer 
and more distinct goods’ (Bourdieu 1984: 
247). School has to be ‘fitted’ into a set of con- 
straints and expectations related to work roles, 
family roles, the sexual division of labour and 
the demands of household organisation. And 
the material and cultural aspects of this are 
difficult to separate. For our middle-class 
respondents it was much more common to 
find family roles and household organisation 
being accommodated to school. But it is not 
simply a matter of education being of less 
importance for working class families, our 
interviewees were very concerned that their 
children get a good education. Rather the 
competing pressures of work and family 
life made certain possibilities difficult or 
impossible to contemplate and others seem 
obvious and appropriate. Choice of school as 
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‘embedded’ in a complex pattern of family 
demands and structural limitations. This is 
nota matter of cultural deficit but rather prag- 
-— ces. den! 

Among our w respondents 
social reproduction takes on a more immedi- 
ate quality, it is more closely tied to a sense of 
locale and community, of which the family is a 
co-extensive part. The local school is in 
Cremin's (1976) terms part of a "functional 
community', it is chosen positively for this 
reason. That is to say, reproduction is defined 
and constrained and achieved within a spatial 
framework. Family life, and things such as 
school choice, are played out within, and over 
and against, a space and time budget. As Har- 
vey (1989) suggests spatial practices ‘take on 
their meanings under specific social relations 
of class, gender, community, ethnicity, or race 
and get “used up” or “worked over” in the 
course of social action’ (223). For the work- 
ing-class choosers space and family organisa- 
tion were very often the key elements in 
choice-making. 


They catch the bus. .. there'sa few children that go 
to the school, they live in the other road . . . in the 
morning, my parents . . . they take them, because 
they have to go that way, they go past the school at 
half past eight, so they takethem... then they come 
home on their own or I go and pick them up . . . if 
I'm picking Ian up, I'll pick them up as well. But I 
think you have to think of that now . . . where they 
go. (Mrs E) 

Twenty past 3 . . . the other one finishes at half past 
three. . . so you know what mean... she [Mrs W] 
has to fetch him first, the other one makes his way 
home . . . he’s a bit sensible . . . and then she has to 
run down to go and fetch the one at Gorse school, 
you see... by thetime.. . the other one has to wait 
... out there till their mum comes back home . . . so 
. makes it very difficult for her. I'll appreciate itif 
they go to the same school. It’s easier for her and for 
the boys. . . at least... because. . . the reason that's 
true . . . the education that he’s doing . . . when the 
second one will go there... Yes, they went to Wind- 
sor Primary and then to Parsons, then I bought this 
house... it’s about four years now... so we decided 
to move here . . . the nearest school . . . would be 
handy more for my wife than to run back to. (Mr W) 


Too far. I mean . . . it’s not. .. I mean, supposing 
something was to happen, god forbid, that means I 
would have to go miles to get her, do you know what 
Imeanor... getany of the children. I'd rather have 
a quick way of getting there, you know . . . (Mrs H) 
Really only because her brother goes there and its 
local as well, cos she'll have to pick up her sister as 
well, so she’s got to have something local . . . 


Because my husband really wanted him to go to 
Crawford Park, because he'd come from there, but 
we thought it was too far for him to go . . . that we 
wanted something really local and by having 
Trumpton, like my husband said, they can all go 
there, because it's a mixed school, which is good. 
(Mrs N) 


Here space, travel and family organisation are 
tightly tied into the choice of school. In trans- 
port studies, activity analysis research, which 
‘examines inter-dependencies within the 
household in respect of the scheduling and 
i constraints placed upon individ- 
ual household members’ (Grieco, Jones and 
Polak 1991: 1), suggests that ‘household 
organisation lies at the heart of the under- 
standing of travel behaviour’ (p. 4). Among 
low-income households on time-constrained 
budgets, the limitations of private and public 
transport play a key role in a whole range of 
decision-making. And, as above, these con- 
straints and the forms of household organisa- 
tion which develop as a result are particular 
associated *with the gender roles of women 
(Grieco 1991: 4). *Women in many such 
households are able to meet their daily domes- 
tic responsibilities and to respond to crises 
only by “borrowing” time and other resources 
from other houses (principally kin) in their 
social network’ (Grieco and Pearson 1991: 4). 
Where transport deprivation leads to the 
social isolation and segregation of particular 
social groups in particular localities social 
enclaves are created. The existence of such 
enclaves reinforces the importance of the local 
and the need for complex intra and inter- 
household dependencies. Research has also 
related the existence of enclaves to informa- 
tional dynamics and local information struc- 
tures (Weimann 1982). Our work on parents 
knowledge about schools underlines this. 
"These patterns and processes of time an 
Space management and the existence of social 
enclaves and social networks are of prime 
importance in understanding school choice 
making for certain class groups. And such an 
analysis begins to point up the important 
interrelationships between market schooling 
and the other deregulation policies of the cur- 
rent UK government; like transport, housing, 
health, social welfare and employment traim- 
ing (Carlen, Gleeson, and Wardhaugh 1992). 
Theinformation networks of local choosers 
are limited in scope but nonetheless rich an 
useful. These networks themselvesare indica- 


tive of the relationship between local schools, 
families and community, 


Well Parsons . . . my sister-in-law's children go to 
Flightpath and each one has done very very well. 
l've known children to go to Parsons and they 
haven't done well. (Mrs H) 


Time and space are important in the analysis 
of choice in another, related, sense. The 
schooling of children of these working class 
families is not normally related to long range 
planning, it is not about other places and other 
times but very much about the here and now. 
Parental aspirations are often vague and typi- 
cally limited by the wants and needs of the 
children themselves. (We return to this 
below). "Thomas and Dennison (1991) in a 
questionnaire study of inner-city students 
found 60 per cent reporting that they had 
made the decision about secondary school 
choice and both Thomas and Dennison and 
Coldron and Boulton (1991) found the ‘hap- 
Piness’ of their children to be a major organis- 
ing principle in parents’ approach to choice of 
school. It is not about who they might become 
but who they are. Now in traditional terms 
this might be interpreted as working class 
short-termism, as against the deferred gratifi- 
cation of the middle-classes, but alternatively 
we might see these differences in relation to 
conceptions of or use of space (and place) and 
tme, that is as the relationship between local- 
ity and moral careers (Dickens 1990). 


but wealways said that they could choose the school 
they wanted to go to...so...she was quiteadamant 
that she was going to F lightpath, she wanted to go 

cre... we went to the open evening . . . and that’s 
Where she wanted to go and so we left it, I mean we 
Just let them choose, even though it’s probably not 
Our choice, but it’s not us that’s got to go. (Mrs E) 
Yes, yes. I hadn't forced her. l'd never force a child 
into going somewhere where they didn’t want to 
80, you know. (Mrs H) 


Again we might see this in relation to hori- 
zons; time horizons and the imagination of 
time, The middle-class ‘cosmopolitan’ fami- 
1es are more likely to ‘imagine’ their children 
as dentists or accountants or artists, at univer- 
Sity, in the sixth form; whereas the working- 
cass, ‘locals? will ‘wait and see’ they are less 
ikely to speculateabout the future of their off- 
Spring. 

] 

l'm not educated and I'd really like them to be a bit 
more than me, I don't expect them to be miracle 
Workers but I expect them to have a decent educa- 
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tion . . . just pass their exams really, I mean I 
wouldn't be disappointed if they didn't, but I don't 
tell them that . . . | wouldn't force them to go on 
sixth form, but I mean my son at the moment is 
talking about staying on to the sixth form, but you 
don't know until it comes to it really. (Mrs N) 


Again though these limited horizons may be 
in good part a matter of confidence and know- 
ledge. By virtue of their own experiences cos- 
mopolitan parents are more likely to be able to 
envisage their child in yet to be realised con- 
texts. Again this may be a question of imagi- 
nation (see below). Thus, in terms of ‘getting 
by', the working-class parents were more 
likely to start with priorities related to family 
(or the child's preferences) or propinquity 
whereas middle-class parents typically 
started with finding the right school as their 
priority. But these perceptual differences are 
related to differences in ‘Finite time resources 
and the “friction of distance” (measured in 
time or cost taken to overcome it) (which) con- 
strain daily movement’ (Harvey 1989; 211). 
The distribution of ‘time-space biographies’ 
is class related—and in this way ‘the organisa- 
tion of space can indeed define relationships 
between people, activities, things, and con- 
cepts’ (Harvey: 216). Access to a car, the pat- 
tern of bus, tube and train routes, the local 
transport timetables, the pattern of busy roads 
and open spaces and the physical location of 
schools all affect the possibility and the per- 
ception of choice. To reiterate, what the inter- 
views reveal are differences both in the ability 
(or willingness) to overcome ‘the friction of 
distance’ and perceptual differences in spatial 
horizons. These differences have specific 
implications for the construction of futures 
for children. ‘Spatial and temporal practices, 
in any society, abound in subtleties and com- 
plexities. Since they are so closely implicated 
in processes of reproduction and transforma- 
tion of social relations’ (Harvey: 218). In part 
these horizons (and the complex relationship 
of space to distance) relate what Harvey calls 
the ‘representations of space’ to ‘spaces of rep- 
resentation’ or imagination; particularly in 
the latter ‘unfamiliarity’ and ‘spaces of fear’ 
are important. 


Mrs H: She’d go... . across the crossing . . . 

RB: Through the Park? 

Mrs H: Oh no, she won’t go through the park, def- 
initely not . . . there's a pathway . . . it goes all the 
way round, past the library . . . and then under that 
footway bridge . . . then round the corner. She's 
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been taught . . . she don’t go in parks . . . no way. 


The closeness ofa school isan important value 
(as well as practicality) for many parents and 
will be a major priority or limitation in the 
making of choices. Most working class 
respondents were clearly reticent about 
choosing schools for their children that would 
involve them in lengthy travel and expose 
them to the *unfamiliar'. But clearly, again, 
this reticence is not unrelated to the availabil- 
ity of public transport; although in a number 
of cases ‘closeness’ meant within walking dis- 
tance. 


Ithink Parsons school is too far away. I mean Iknow 
you can get the bus, but . . . I mean there's a zebra 
crossing across the road, which you can cross 
and it's just about 15 minutes, 20 minutes walk . . . 
(Mrs H) 

Mainly because it's one of the easiest to get to for 
him, by bus... . and it's just one bus . . . and it is the 
easiest one to get to. (Mrs G) 


But while for some working class families dis- 
tance and locality is almost the only significant 
factor in choice for others space is interwoven 
with other factors. There is a trade-off 
between this and other concerns. 


I considered Pankhurst girls’ school, that's only 
across the road . . . but I went to an all girls school, 
and I think it's a good idea for them to mix, and as 
her brother goes to Overbury we just straight away 
said Overbury. (Mrs J) 

Yes, I did see the exam results and my sister . . . she 
lives in . . . and her daughter and son have been in 
that school. . .and secondly. . . the education of that 
school and the principal . . . it's very strict, you 
know . . . like the kids, if they're not in uniform or 
they haven't done their homework, things like that, 
if they muck about . . . they'll be told off and at 
the end of the day they're not so . . . know all the 
time misbehaving in the school, things like that. 
(Mr W) 


And while middle-class choosers appeared 
more confident about their use of space and 
their children's ability to manage travel and 
less constrained by unfamiliarity they were 
still often concerned about distance: 


We did think a little bit, not for very long, about 
Lockmere, mainly because a colleague at my 
School, her husband was the deputy head, and she 
always considered that it was sort of 100 per cent 
better than our school, but again . . . Pm not sure 
that I really wanted them to travel sort of an hour or 
soa day . . . morning and night. . . not with home- 
work and dark evenings soreally itentered our head 


but then quickly went out again. (Mr P) 
Actually Princess Elizabeth is not really that far 
away. I didn’t feel it was . . . well it is a bit of a dis- 
tance, it'sa tube journey, but it's only three stopson 
the tube, and for one reason or another, it has quite 
a good reputation. Though I don't like to take too 
much notice of reputations, but . . . she liked the 
idea of it. (Mrs K) 
I couldn't put a figure on my radius because it was 
fairly flexible, because it wasn’t just a circle . . . we 
also took into account the ease of transport . . . so 
.. . a school over in Westing wouldn't be 
possible because the transport would be difficult . . 
. but Pendry wouldn't be too bad because it’s one 
bus . .. it’s a long walk but then it's one bus ride to 
Pendry . . . so the radius changed depending on the 
transport arrangements. (Mrs D) 


Some middle-class parents went to consider- 
able lengths to make distance possible and safe 
for their children. But the point is that for 
many middle-class parents travel and distance 
emerge as contingent factors, not priority or 
determinate ones. 


When Robert came home from Fletcher on the first 
day, what I did was. . . I didn't actually stand atthe 
busstop with him, cos he would have felt a bit silly, 
but I followed the bus on my bicycle behind and 
checked everything was okay, and watched him get 
off the bus, and met him at home. So summing up 
it’s not a major consideration but obviously you 
have to take it into account. (Mr Q) 

We'd have to for the first couple of years be fetch- 
ing her and taking her, then obviously with both of 
us working, we'd have to reconsider it. But it's an 
easy enough journey, which was something 
looked at, it’s not just the distance, but do they 
travel in unlit parks or have to go under bridges or 
alleyways . . . its something I take into considera- 
tion. (Mrs Q) 

The complexities of ‘choice’, and the term 
must be used with care, for the working-class 
parents reported here are created by the inter- 
section of the values and constraints of local- 
ity. There are vestiges apparent here of the 
‘localism’ which Clarke (1979: 240) refers to as 
‘a pervasive mode of working class culture’. 
But there are also a set of frictions and i 
tions and fears and concerns which tie work- 
ing class students to their local schools. 


Middle-Class ‘Cosmopolitans’ 


’ 
The cosmopolitans sometimes ‘touch En 
with the local system (A) but often Mes 
doubts (or different ambivalences) 3 


these schools: 


Yes, I don’t know whether it was just the impres- 
sion, but it seemed there were more boys there than 
girls, I don’t know what the split is. But . . . it 
appeared quite a liberal sort of school . . . but a par- 
ent last year spoke tome, whose sons went thereand 
she was full of praise of Milton. (Mrs K) 


The use of the term liberal is significant here 
(see below). 


Obviously the nearest is Trumpton school. I sup- 
pose living very near to the school it’s quite off 
putting, I didn’t look at the school . . . when my 
daughter was changing. In fact she had just come 
out of hospital and we didn’t drag her around so 
pe of the wee but I did take Alex to see 

rumpton and we were very very impressed with 
the school. I couldn't scc bina chere bur Le 
od ve with what they had to offer there. 

Ts 


Through the interviews it is clear that the pri- 
orities of the cosmopolitan choosers are both 
more educationally specific and longer-term 
than the working-class respondents. None the 
less, some parents who are primarily oriented 
to the maintained /élite circuit (B) are willing 
to consider the local/comprehensives (A), 
while others are oriented exclusively to the B 
circuit. Some of the latter are making a delib- 
erate choice out of the local, comprehensive 
System, particularly in the case of Northwark 
LEA. This is partly based on an historic 
antipathy to Northwark (ex-ILEA) schools— 
an interesting class-related perception that 
the ILEA was engaged in social engineering 
- io interests of aspiring middle-class 
ents: 


Weonly went to Pendry for Robert. ... yes, that was 
€ only one we went to for Robert, I just refused 
Point blank to consider the schools in Northwark . . 
ibe very soon after the change as well, and things 
€ that and I thought they wouldn't have had time 
to settle down anyway. (Mrs Q) 
sim Yes, my neighbour across the road has three 
aughters who've done very well, they're taking A 
vels at Trumpton school... so yes, [mean we did 
Speak to other people locally . . . I was just going to 
red that a lot of people . . . particularly . . . that I’ve 
ear parents very locally here, tended to send 
: eir children out of LEA anyway, unless they were 
(Mis Bj" worried about their travelling at eleven. 


EM exact opposite seems to be the case in 
verway, the LEA system is well perceived 
on the whole, For many Riverway parents the 
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Riverway schools have many of the qualities of 
those schools sought after by aspiring parents 
elsewhere. They can be pretty confident about 
who their child will go to school with, and about 
the long-range outcomes of choice. 


I suspect all schools in Riverway are not really that 
different, and I do not believe they're going to go to 
one school and get into Oxford and go to another 
school . . . and get no GCSEs. I really don’t believe 
that round here. . . it’s terribly easy to get absolutely 
bogged down in itall, and I think tosome extent I’m 
falling into that trap at the moment. (Mrs L) 


None the less, even in Riverway there are still 
some ‘markers’ of comp’ ivism—like 
mixed-ability grouping and teaching schemes 
like SMILE mathematics—which are 
regarded with suspicion by middle class par- 
ents and there is still a large private sector in 
Riverway, plenty of parents are not content to 
choose state schools. (More than 20 per cent of 
secondary age children in Riverway are in the 
independent sector). 

Overbury we just didn’t like that much really, I 
think I didn’t like the way they taught their maths. 
They all sort of taught out of books. It wasn’t set 
until after two years, they were very late in setting 
in the subjects. (Mrs L) 


Reputation and image are key to understand- 
ing the position of the élite schools and for 
individual parents general reputations are 
often supported by first-hand reports. The 
middle-class respondents were likely to refer 
to multiple sources of information relating to 
the reputations and practices of the schools 
they were considering and those they had dis- 
missed 


I like the idea of uniform, and I must admit . . . 
Pendry in the summer with the girls in their cycling 
shorts, so long as they're blue . . . I think they could 
be stricter on the uniform . . . but children are 
happy there and things like that, whereas at ore 
Christi, one friend of mine had sent three of her 
children there and her third child she pulled out 
after two terms, because the bullying was getting so 
bad, and they haven’t got a strict policy on how to 
deal with it, and yet at Pendry it’s something that 
comes up at least every week in assembly . . . how 
verbal bullying and physical bullying will not be 
tolerated . . . it’s an infringement of each other's 
rights and . . . you know, they wouldn't like it done 
tothem and . . . it's something that they act on , they 
don't just pay lip service to. . . they actually act on 
it. I mean verbal bullying I think in a way is worse 
than physical because it's something that's very 
hard to prove, and very very upsetting for the chil- 
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dren. (Mrs Q) 
Some classes have 35 . . . I just can’t understand 
how teachers can cope, I find it hard coping with 
two, And they’re mine. I couldn’t cope with 35 of 
someone else's. But also at Princess Elizabeth’s 
they have an HMI report which they photocopied 
and distributed to the parents, and one of the things 
that the inspectors found there was the attitude of 
the staff and the girls towards each other, was very 
caring and very supportive. (Mrs Q) 
It happened over a period of time somehow . . . you 
sort of hear things from people, but at the same time 
you want to make up your own mind . . . [knew one 
family whose daughter’s probably in the third year 
now at Pendry, who had been to Trumpton for a 
year, but didn’t like it atall, and he'd changed her in 
the second year . . . and Pd also heard from one or 
two other parents that it had quite a good reputa- 
tion. We also had an evening session with Mr Alli- 
son, the headmaster at St Josephs (primary), he 
organised a chat . . . going through various local 
schools . . . here and there giving his opinion but . . 
. um... it's hard to sort of remember everything, it 
seemed a very busy time. (Mrs K) 


Also in some cases the reputation of a school 
has some specificity, that is they are perceived 
to have or not to have some particular strength 
or quality; e.g. cricket at Lucas, art and pas- 
toral care at Pendry, technology at the CTC. 
Aspects of reputation interact with other 
choice concerns. 


That was one of the bad points really. There is a 
family who have four daughters and their youngest 
one is going there this year, Nicki could have trav- 
elled with them. But it would have been quite time 
consuming really, I wasn't very keen. The music 
didn't seem quite as strong as some of the other 
schools either. (Mrs K) 


These market niches appear to be matters of 
marginal academic or curricular difference 
between schools rather than indicators of sig- 
nificantly different kinds of education (except 
perhaps at the CTC). But they are part of the 
‘matching’ of the specific qualities or needs of 
children to the specific qualities or pro- 
grammes of schools. This was of great impor- 
tance to middle class choosers but rarely 
mentioned by working class ones. This is part 
of what Slaughter and Schnieder (1986) call 
*holistic' choosing, the parents are concerned 
with the ‘configuration of education’ 
(Cremin, 1976) on offer in any institution. 
The size of the school can often play an impor- 
tant role here. 


I suppose from first looking at the school, they are 
dressed immaculately, and that’s a very important 
thing as far as we're concerned. The discipline was 
always very good there, and I feel that they are 
secure, in a disciplined school. Also at that time I 
was very much looking for an extension of St 
Josephs... [don’t know if it's easy to explain . .. it’s 
. . . trying to find somewhere where she's been 
happy for the last seven years, that was importantto 
me. Because Florence Nightingale was on a split 
site . . . again that was important to us, because it 
made it into a very small girls church school, and 
that’s really what we wanted for her, and she was 
very happy . . . I mean she was happy there, but she 
just wasn’t able to work, lots of distractions. (Mrs 
B 


Milton, we went to Milton as well actually, yes... 
We were quite impressed by chatting to some of the 
teachers, they seemed very dedicated in what they 
were trying to do, but I felt the size of the school and 
... itseemed a bit daunting . . . (Mrs M) 

I don’t think she took too much notice of what her 
friends were doing . . . her best friend isn't going to 
the same school, and . . . she’s happy with Lady 
Margarets, she liked it, she liked the feeling of the 
small school . . . I was a bit unsure about the lack of 
options possibly, that there is in a smaller school, 
but I feel it suits her better. (Mrs K) 
Furthermore, some middle-class parents 
were aware of established patterns of transfer 
from certain primaries to particular secon- 
daries, almost a preparatory school system 
related to the secondary circuits. Thus, for 
cosmopolitan parents the choice of primary 
school is often the first of several strategic 
decisions involved in the careful construction 
of their child’s school career. And the primary 
Headteacher often plays a key role in influenc- 
ing or deflecting parental choices and in pro- 
viding crucial ‘access’ and application 
information. For example, knowing whic 
schools only consider ‘first choices’ 18 
extremely important. Some of the cosmopoli- 
tan schools also have difficult or obscure sys- 
tems of entry, which are ‘known’ to the 
cosmopolitan parents. They are also often 
aware of the problem of over subscription. 


We looked at Martineau, in fact because she had 
just come out of hospital I had missed the open day 
«..and. . they didn't seem very keen to accommo- 
date us at any other time, whereas Nancy Astor 
Girls welcomed us with open arms, even the seco 
time around. I mean they're always very oversu' 
scribed. It’s a very happy school 


Such parents arc often able to employ forms of 
direct contact and negotiation which can 


vital in accessing these schools (see Gewirtz et 
al. 1992). This is where cultural capital playsa 
crucial role, knowing how to approach, pre- 
sent, mount a case, maintain pressure, make 
an impact, be remembered (Edwards, Fitz, 
and Whitty 1989: 215 make a similar point). 


Well we went to see her because . . . originally we 
were thinking of Lisa doing the scholarship and we 
were thinking of getting in a tutor because . . . we 
realised that you have to approach these tests in a 
certain way and things like that . . . which ordinary 
school I don't think prepares you for. And then a 
friend of mine said to me . . . oh I know someone 
who is an educational consultant and if you pay . . . 
ifyou go to see her, basically she gives you advice on 
what your child would need tutoring on, if she did, 
what schools would be suitable, she’s independent 
... and so rather than sort of paying out for tutors 
for across the board education, go and havea look to 
see what Lisa would actually need if she went fora 
Scholarship. And then when we went she recom- 
mended a couple of schools, which she thought 
would be suitable for Lisa, and which Lisa would 
probably get into ...and... what wasit, it was only 
maths that she needed help on really . .. (Mrs Q) 
Pd like to talk to him. . . (Lisa’s primary Head) Pd 
just like to say to him, Princess Elizabeth want two 
referees . . . one is fine from the head teacher, but 
they want another one. All her extra curricular 
activities are associated with the school, so we can’t 
actually give another one, I'd just like to ring him 
up and say; ‘look, is this a problem with Princess 
Elizabeth?’; because he obviously knows the head 
teacher there pretty well (Mr Q) 


Both schools were terribly over-subscribed. Flo- 
rence Nightingale didn’t make a big: sort of fuss 
about Joining the school, they just said that . . .obyi- 
ously if you fill the criteria do apply to the school. 
i € were refused entry initially and then about 48 
; ours after we had a place at the school. (Mrs B) 
got Corine to agree to my phoning up on the 
Wednesday, to see if she li h and des another 
fae and any fears that she had had over it, hope- 
i y dispelled, because she'd obviously got some- 
kine in her mind about it. But they were ever so 
"d and we had the admission secretary who 
Showed us round on a personalised tour, the day 
fore we had to accept or reject the offer and she 
was shown round with a friend of hers who had 
Hon St Josephs and had moved to the Madeley 
igh junior school . . . (Mrs D) 


In terms of image, the iconography of the par- 
ents own schooling often plays a part in per- 
ception and in choice, they want this for their 
children, The image of a school is also con- 
bs Powerfully through its students. 

carly, as noted already, part of choosing and 
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not choosing is concerned with who your child 
will go to school with. 


Heloves his computer and all that kind of thing . . . 
yes, that was a sort of . . . that was a feature in our 
choice, but it wasn't the over-riding one. What we 
were looking for was a good, safe school for him to 
go to, and we particularly wanted a uniform 
because I didn't want to get into this. . . £80 pair of 
trainers thing . . . which I think . . . it’s hard not to if 
you go to a school that doesn't havea uniform. And 
the thought that there were only going to be 300 
children at this new CTC because they've only 
beenopen two years, I thought would be wonderful 
for Simon because he's at a small school now, and 
he would transfer to a small school and start and 
build up . -~ which . . . he'd get his foot in the door 
with notso many children then, We thought maybe 
that would be ideal, touch wood. (Mrs M) 


In this respect for those families oriented to 
particular ‘markers’ of image the local school 
can come off badly because they can see too 
much of it; e.g. the students leaving school. 


Well they come out and I mean the uniform thing. 
They actually look not badly turned out but girls of 
13 and 14 were wearing make up to school . . . then 
their manner was sometimes very aggressive . . . 
and their language was foul . . . and Princess Eliza- 
beth I've seen girls coming out of there before, and 
I've always been impressed, and certainly their 
manner and their attitude on the night of the par- 
ents’ evening. (Mrs Q) 

We hada look at Milton and thought that was prob- 
ably the best of . . . I mean I didn't go to Trumpton 
school, but I’ve been past there at lunchtime and I 
didn't like what I saw, so decided that that defi- 
nitely wasn't to be looked at. (Mrs M) 


Examination production isa crucial part of the 
reputation of the élite/maintained schools, 
but this is not the exclusive or even primary 
basis for parental choice. There is a package of 
cultural indicators and class advantage 
embedded in these schools, including ‘feeling 
of the atmosphere’ which is fundamental to 
choice making. ‘I don’ really know what it was, 
it’s more a sort of feeling of the atmosphere 
and . . - what sort of options there are after 
school, that sort of thing’ (Mrs K). The par- 
ents are making a choice for the whole pack- 
age, they do not want an examination factory; 
although they recognise the relationship 
between recruitment, atmosphere and perfor- 
mance. Quality and ethos rather than acade- 
mic variety seem to be the concerns of the 
strategic choosers (Sosniak and Ethington 
1992). They are concerned much more with 
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what Bernstein calls the expressive order of 
the school, i.e. the complex of behaviour and 
activities in the school which are to do with 


isation of the student's out-of-school-life and 
is often *a formalization, crystallisation, even 
idealisa tion, of te ee: 
and manner by some, but not all, 
ps in the wider society’ (Bernstein 1975: 
, 38, and 49). There are relationships here 
with Maddaus’ (1990) and Slaughter and 
Schnieder’s (1986) research in the United 
States. Both studies found that school ethos 
and climate were of greater primary impor- 
tance to parents in their choice of school than 
were indicators of academic achievement, 
which were secondary considerations. 
I mean somebody said to me, I hated Blenheim, it 
was just like a grammar school. Well that wouldn’t 
put me off, because it was just like a grammar school 
necessarily, if I liked the school. (Mrs L) 


Thus, the perception and labelling of schools 
within these different circuits often seems to 
be directly class/culturally related. 


Clifford (Mr Q) went to Northwark boys, and I 
think that was one of the better schools in the area . 
. . and then they changed that and they amalga- 
mated with Crawford Park, which one, the dis- 
tance, two the fact that it's in the middle of an 
estate is something I'm not overkeen on, I think 
that school should be in separate environments. 
(Mrs Q) 


We have a school very near here called Trumpton, 
and the acid test that I use, and it's probably not a 
very good one, other than their academic records, is 
to stand outside the school and have a look at the 
kids coming out and see how they behave and how 
they dress and that... and I did that ata number of 
schools in the borough and none of them were suit- 
able. It’s a sad fact that Pendry, being in a predom- 
inantly middle class area, does tend to have a more 
supportive PTA, the kids are better encouraged at 
home, it’s generally a better school academically 
than what was on offer round here . . . (Mr Q) 


It was the first choice for the Riverway school . . . 
although Arthur Lucas was the first choice, overall 
... So T think . . . when we actually went to Arthur 
Lucas .. . because . . . again it’s a very small school, 
and the boys are beautifully dressed, which is 
unusual to find, and the academic side of things, as 
well as the musical side of things are very much for 
us... the sports side of things . . . I think they do 
play cricket, again that was another factor for us, 
among the other things, but it just sort of pieced the 
whole jigsaw together. A complete picture. (Mrs B) 


Again, the iconography of traditional, selec- 

ive’ schooling are valued whereas markers of 
ivism, like mixed-ability, non- 

uniform are also reasons for avoidance. 


And another thing I was pleased to learn about was 
that there is still an element of streaming in the 
school. They don’t have mixed ability classes for 
the main subjects, for the core curriculum. (Mr Q) 
Ithink the other major factor for us was the fact that 
they do set them at Arthur Lucas, as they do at 
Coombe, and we haven’t found this to be the case 
with any other school. And they are set within the 
first two weeks of starting the school. (Mrs B) 
Because I don’t think mixed ability works when 
they change school . . . I think that was a great prob- 
lemat Florence Nightingale. (Mrs B) 

We were a little bit disappointed in the sense that 
... Pd been to an old fashioned grammar school, in 
the sixties, where it was blazers and caps and berets 
and things like this and very strict discipline and so 
on, and so did my husband. We were a bit upset 
when we went to the parents’ evening, or 
prospective parents’ evening, and they said well we 
are actually phasing blazers out. (Mrs P) 


As part of all this the fact that certain schools 
are more difficult to gain admission to 1S 
significant in itself; this serves as some sort of 
surrogate guarantee of quality. But also, par- 
ticularly, as a mechanism of social exclusion, 
selection provides an assurance of continuity 
and to some extent commonality. A 
Further, the middle-class cosmopolitan 
choices are often based, in contrast to the 
working-class choices on long-range expecta- 
tions about a child’s education and/or career 


But] think Lisa is the kind of childas well .. . [think 
she’d do what she had to do to get by, whereas 
Princess Elizabeth they give that extra bit 0 
encouragement and she needs that, and also they 
can stay on to do A levels there, whereas Robert 
isn’t intending to do A levels, he wants to go on 10 
art college. (Mrs Q) 

All through his junior school he's wanted to go 0? 
toart college and do something in fashion or design 
or...something in the arts, definitely. I mean when 
he does change his mind it's . . . he wants to be? 
screen writer, or wants to be a director, but it $ 
always in the arts. (Mrs Q) : 
Results are an important part, yes, because without 
qualifications you don't Re much of a chance 17 
...and also my daughter is reasonably bright, an! i 
didn't want her secondary school to be wasted. i 
know, if she's got the ability at eleven, then I e 
want it to be killed in secondary school . . . for 
not to achieve her potential (Mrs D) 


Again here the keynote is complexity. The 
political simplicities of The Parents Charter 
and the simplicities of some of the existi 
parental choice research (see Bowe, Gewirtz 
and Ball, 1994) simply do not the 
messiness, compromise and doubt which 
infuse the process of choosing a school. 


Discussion: Complexities of Choice 


The 1988 Act has enhanced competition 
between schools and between parents and in 
particular it has raised the stakes for success 
and failure in the market place (for schools and 
parents). In all this, we argue, certain sorts of 

and concerns are privileged, in a vari- 
€ty of ways, and certain parents have advan- 
tages in and through choice. (But these data 
also point up the mismatch between crude 
government notions of choice-making and the 
complexities of parents’ actual choice- 
making—parents’ choice-making is human- 
istic rather than technological—as noted also 
by Adler, Petch, and Tweedie 1987: 134.) Par- 
ents are oriented culturally and materially dif- 
ferently towards the education market. They 
expect different things from it. Some see it as 
amarket and others do not. 

_ What we are describing here was an already 
highly complex and differentiated system of 
schools—with hierarchy, specialisms, selec- 
tion, and over-subscription all present. 
Within this system space, distance and trans- 
port all play a part in making some schools 
more ‘get-at-able’ than others. History and 
reputation make some schools more desirable 
to some choosers. Schools are more or less 
Son Placed in spatial termsand soare families. 

atterns of choice are generated both by 

ice preferences and opportunities and 
Capacities. Thus in making choices, reputa- 
tion and desirability are played off against 
other factors, like distance, and like matching. 
9r some parents it is not the general charac- 
teristics of a school that are important but the 
Specific match or fit between the school and 
acd For working class parents the 
^ d's wishes are more often decisive but 
Eur organisation isa constraint. For middle 
35s parents family organisation seems to be 
“ss of a constraint but the child's input into 
s choice Process is more limited. The indi- 
ualisation of choice is different in each 
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case. In all the ways noted above the market is 
strongly related to social class differences. 
There are two distinct discourses of choice in 


ideal and advantageous. 


the use of the mark Noakes iet 
guage the use et by ‘cosmopolitan’, 
middle class families, as outlined 


to maintain or improve their posi 

structure of class relations’ (198). In our case, 
three factors ‘trigger’ or provide for the 
increased emphasis on strategic choice within 
the middle class families reported here. First, 
there is the steady inflation of academic quali- 
fications and their correlative devaluation. 


tion. Both of these 
maintenance of class tage by reducing 
educational differentiation and by ma d 
patterns of access to higher education and the 
labour market. Third, is the new possibilities 
offered in and by the policies of school spe- 
cialisation and increasing selection and choice 
within a market framework, being pursued by 
the Conservative government. That is to say, 
the middle classes here are making the most of 
the new opportunities which these policies 
offer to re-establish their historic economic 
advantages or newly achieved status position. 
Or, in other words, changes in educational 
opportunity have ‘compelled the classes and 
class fractions whose reproduction was chiefly 
or exclusively assured by the school to 
increase their investments in order to main- 
tain the relative scarcity of their qualifications 
and, in consequence, their position in the class 
structure’ (Bourdieu and Boltanski 1979: 
220). All of this might be taken as a perverse 
example of the arguments made by Halsey, 
Heath, and Ridge (1980). They suggest that 
educational growth, atleast initially, tended to 
increase inequality because new opportunities 
are taken up first and disproportionately by 
the middle classes. Further, they argued that 
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rM D9-— [om tt 
the crucial factor’ (217). The market i à new 
‘opportunity’ for the maddie classes, particu- 


middle class families quoted 
involve the reinvestment of cultural capital for 


a return of educational capital. 
The educational market thus becomes one of the 
most important loci of the class . Strate- 


While this analysis of the role and functioning 
of the market in education undoubtedly needs 
further test and development it begins to 
bring policy, agency, class relations and social 
structure together in a powerful way. It allows 
us to see the link between the ideological and 
structural aspects of a public service market 
and thereproduction ofclass relations and rel- 
ative economic advantage. These are the 


1 of a sociological anal a 
t ys 


Notes 
1. This is an edited version of a 
tion te the 1992 British Educational 


Association Annual Conference. It draws 

upon the work of an ESRC funded research 

Er artes MM anani 
R000 232858. 


popula 
tion, over the past ten years there hat 
been à process of ification. The 
housing ranges from detached mansions 


unity. 
i by 1950s urban sprawl and 1960s low 
and high-ri ^ "isi ' 
ment is provided by light industry and inter- 
ional faciliti 


3. Data was collected in each interview on both 


parents’ occupations, both parents’ educa- 
tional careers and qualifications, and housing 
status (i ip, council rented, housing 


association j. Using a simple Registrar 
General's classification of occupations, a cate 
gorisation of educational careers into those 
terminated at the end of compulsory school- 
ing and those with further education and qual 


our expectations all but a few families 

be strai y allocated in this way: 
However, in further analysis we intend t0 
employ a more sensitive classification of class 
fractions. 
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African-American Students’ View of 


The political debate over the merits of dereg- 
ulated school-choice plans that give parents 
publicly funded vouchers to spend at private 
schools promises to continue throughout the 
decade, as more states hold elections and 
engage in legislative battles on the issue. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of any widespread 
voucher plans in the US, policymakers and 
voters can only speculate about the impact of 
such programmes on the distribution of edu- 
cational resources.' Arguments on both sides 
of the issue include large assumptions about 
how parents and students would respond to 
such policies. Proponents of deregulated 
voucher-plans generally assume that all par- 
ents and students will respond to such pro- 
grammes in a similar iented and 
self-interested fashion, systematically seeking 
the highest quality schools. Opponents of pri- 
vate-school-choice plans, on the other hand, 
often over-emphasize the extent to which 
low-income families of colour will passively 
withdraw from competition within the educa- 
tional free market. 

In this way, voucher advocates and oppo- 
nents alike offer simplistic views of families’ 
responses to changes in the structure and 
governance of educational systems. Both sides 
tend to under-estimate the role of human 
agency—the freedom of individuals to act 
independently—in creating a wide array of 
reactions to such massive deregulation. As a 
result there is little meaningful discussion of 
the complex ways in which the cultural 
context of individual actors guides decision 
making. 


School Choice 


Amy Stuart Wells 


This lack of attention to agency and culture 
in debates concerning educational choice is all 
the more surprising given recent findings in 
educational research. In sociology of educa- 
tion, for instance, ‘resistance theorists 
including Willis (1977) and Everhart (1983) 
have shown that students from lower-class 
families are not passively shuffled through 
the educational system and consigned to the 
lowest-paying jobs, as structural Marxists 
(Bowles and Gintis 1976) would lead us to 
believe. Rather, according to these sociolo- 
gists, lower-class students are active agents in 
their own social reproduction, resisting the 
dominant culture and the achievement ideol- 
ogy that inform school life. 

Apple (1985: 95) argues that researchers 
and theorists must challenge beliefs about the 
passivity of students in social reproduction: 
‘This assumption tends to overlook the fact 
that students . . . are creatively acting in ways 
that often contradict these expected norms 
and dispositions which pervade the schoo 
and the workplace’. Apple and others have 
shown that, though students act out their 
opposition in inherently contradictory am 
relatively disorganized ways, these practices 
*will exist. To ignore them is to ignore the fact 
that inany real situation there will be elements 
of Cem of struggle and contradiction. 
(p. 93). 

Critical theorists, building on the neo- 
Marxist theories of cultural domination an 
resistance, have demonstrated the role that 
students can play in the educational system: 
Fine'sresearch (1991), for instance, illustrates 


From B. Fuller, R. Elmore, and G. Orfield (eds.), Who Chooses? Who Loses? Culture, Institutions, and 
the Unequal Effects of School Choice (Teachers College Press, 1996). Reprinted with permission. 
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the ‘complicated, contradictory conscious- 
ness’ operating within the minds and lives of 
poor and minority adolescents (p. 107). She 
found that students who succeed academi- 
cally and graduate from high school ‘seem to 
deny, repress or dismiss the stories of failure, 
and persist undaunted in their cru- 
sade against the odds’ (p. 134). Meanwhile, 
the students who fail in school and eventually 
drop out were ‘more critical of social and eco- 
nomic circumstances’. These dropouts also 
retained strong connections to their commu- 
nity, kin, peers, and racial/ethnic identity, 
and resisted the dominant culture’s emphasis 
on individualism and the achievement ideol- 
ogy—that those who work hard in school will 
get ahead. 

Similarly, Ogbu’s research has illustrated 
what he calls paradoxical behaviour among 
African-American students, On the one hand, 
Ogbu writes, black parents and black commu- 
nities emphasize the importance of education 
in getting ahead in life, but on the other hand, 

k parents and students are very aware of 
the ‘job ceiling’ in the labour market that pre- 
vents many blacks from getting high-paying 
jobs despite their degrees. These icting 
messages lead many black students toadoptan 
Oppositional culture, rejecting the traditional 
achievement ideology and labelling black stu- 
dents commitment to school achievement as 
acting white’. For these students, black cul- 
ture becomes a symbol of identity and a basis 
of self-worth that stands in opposition to the 
dominant culture (Ogbu 1988, and Stevenson 
and Ellsworth 1993). 

h long with this increased emphasis on 
uman agency and cultural resistance, the last 
i years has seen the growing influence of 
erre Bourdieu's notions of cultural capital 
and habitus. According to Bordieu, cultural 
capitalisa system ofimplicitand deeply inter- 
nalized values passed down by generations 
and influenced by social class, ethnicity, and 
parents’ education. For example, the kinds of 
ks that parents read to their children or the 
type of entertainment they expose them to— 

» theatre, music, or museums—provides 
rishi with different bases of knowledge, 
cw Which they draw when trying to create 

ew meanings in relation to material pre- 
Sented to them in school. Educators tend to 
Perceive the cultural capital of those who con- 
the economic, social and political 
resources as the natural and only proper sort, 


- thus e di who possess the cul- 
tural capital of t inant or 
(Harker 1984). Ese wr 
Bourdieu argues that degrees of economic 
and cultural capital are not perfectly corre- 
lated. For example, university teachers gener- 
ally have far greater cultural than economic 
capital, and members of the capitalist class 
generally have more economic cultural 
capital (Bourdieu 1977). Bordieu's theory 
thus shifts emphasis from more deterministic 


fication that can apply to racial and ethnic 
group conflict as well. Furthermore, Bour- 
dieu highlights the role of in his 

iption of the various ways in which stu- 
dents who do not have the dominant groups’ 
cultural capital interact with the educational 
system. Some try to bluff their way through, 
picking up bits and pieces of the valued cul- 
tural capital along the way; others simply give 


up when they realize that they lack the cultural 
capital which schools reward (Bourdieu and 
Passeron 1979). 


This variability in how individual students 
make sense of the world and of the opportuni- 
ties presented to them is perhaps best illus- 
trated by Bourdieu’s concept of habitus, or the 
way in whicha culture is embodied in the indi- 
vidual (Harker 1984: 118). Bourdieu and 
Passeron (1977) define habitus as a system of 
‘schemes of perception, thought and action’, 
usually generated by objective conditions but 
tending to persist even after alteration of those 
conditions. For example, some African Amer- 
icans view themselves as inferior to whites 
years after the abolition of slavery and legal 

tion. More simply put, habitus is how 
one's view of the world is influenced by the 
traditional distribution of power and status in 


society. 

cdi to Bourdieu, and others who 
have employed the concept, members of dif- 
ferent groups— whether classes, races, or reli- 
gions—can share a group habitus, or set of 
dispositions which shape conduct and opin- 
ion. Group habitus is then redefined and 
incorporated within a family habitus and 
finally within the habitus of the individual. A 
person's social class, race, and religion thus 
strongly affect his or her habitus, or matrix of 
perceptions and appreciations; but family 
influence and encounters with the world make 
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cach person's Aabitus unique (see DiMaggio 
1979 and Robbins 1991). 

The co ts of resistance, opposition, 
cultural capital, and habitus all suggest that 
complex ways in which schools and students 
interact and redefine students’ experiences in 
the educational system are not predictable or 
deterministic. Without ignoring the very real 
correlation between students’ social class or 
race and their educational opportunities, most 

iologists of education now that social 
reproduction within the educational system is 
not a neat or uncontested process. Allowing 
for human agency explains why individual 
students, despite iphic similarities, 
react to the same set of circumstances and 

ities quite differently. 
order to predict accurately the impact of 
deregulated school-choice policies, policy- 
makers need to pay more attention to this 


not empower all parents and students to 
compete for seats in high-quality schools— 
why, among demographically similar fami- 
lies, some will choose not to participate in this 
competition because they resist the dominant 
culture it symbolizes or they perceive their 
chances of winning to be slim, while others 
may choose to participate in a school-choice 
plan seeking upward mobility through access 
to higher-status schools. 

Inan effort to contribute to the small body 
of research addressing some of these issues as 
they pertain to choices of social services and 
educational institutions, I interviewed 71 
African-Americans—37 high school students 
and 34 of their parents or grandparents—who 
live in inner-city St Louis and have several 
urban and suburban school choices available 
to them. My study demonstrates that the 
school-choice process for these students is 
neither predictable nor uniform; wide varia- 
tions within racial and social-class groups 
exist. Students' and parents' viewsare filtered 
through a abitus that is informed by a shared 
group perspective as well as by family and 
experience. : 


Choosing Schools: A Closer Look at the 
Process 


African-American students who reside in the 
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city of St Louis have the option of participat- 
ing in an inter-district transfer programme— 
a tion plan that allows black 
students to attend 120 predominantly white 
suburban or county schools instead of the 
all-black schools in their neighbourhoods. 
Students receive brochures and other infor- 
mation on the transfer programme and the 16 
participating suburban school districts in 
the mail and at their schools. The programme 
is also publicized through radio, newspaper, 
and television public-service announce- 
ments. African-American students who want 
to transfer to a county school simply fill outan 
application form and send it to the state- 
funded agency that administers the transfer 
rOCeSS. 


Currently, about 13,500 black students 
participate in the voluntary city-to-county 
transfer ; Under a Federal Dis- 
trict Court order, the suburban districts are 
not allowed to turn away prospective 
students on the basis of prior school achieve- 
ment. Because this is choice-centred, volun- 
tary desegregation, black students are not 
compelled to participate. From the black stu- 
dents’ perspective, the transfer plan is semi- 
regulated school choice skewed in their favour 
toassure them the greatest number of options. 
Although the St Louis transfer programme 
is not a deregulated voucher plan in which 
parents are given public funds to spend at pri- 
vate schools, it does provide thousands of stu- 
dents with school choices, and researchers 
with an opportunity to test assumptions con- 
cerning how these choices are made. In fact, I 
would argue that black students in the city of 
St Louis have more real choice under this 
desegregation plan that than they would 
under a voucher plan that would not provide 
free public transportation, cover the expenses 
forevery receiving school, or require predom- 
inantly white schools to increase their 
enrolment. R 

Weinterviewed three groups of black high- 
school students and their parents for 
study. The city group consisted of those v 
chose to remain in all-black city high schoo's. 
The transfer group included those who e 
ferred to county schools and were $ 
enrolled in these schools at the time of 
interview. The return group was comprised o 
those who had transferred to a county sch 
buthad since returned toall-black city sch m 
or dropped out of schoolall together. Samp. 
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Table 28.1. Demographic differences between city, transfer, and return 
students 
12 City 12 Transfer — l3Retum 
Students Students Students 
Students behind in school 7 t 7 
LT ides iste 
verage n 
Parents wach des 5 9 9 
Parents unem] 4 I 5 
Parents work in the county 0 5 5 
i white suburban a 


of students from each of these three brig «weg 
were drawn from three predominantly black, 
city neighbourhoods identified as middle- 
income, working-class, and low-income, based 
on Census Bureau descriptions of the resi- 
dents’ education, employment, and income. 
The final sample consisted of 17 boys and 20 
girls, all between the ages of 15 and 19, and 34 
parents or grandparents. This chapter focuses 
Primarily on the student interviews, drawing 
on the parent responses only to illustrate par- 
ent-child relationships (see Wells 1993 for 
details on parent interviews). 


Choosers and Non-Choosers 


Although this study’s focus is on individual 
families and how they approach school choice, 
Some general description of the students and 
their parents helps to set the scene. The dis- 
tinctions between families of the city, transfer, 
and return students were more pronounced 
than those between the families from the three 
different neighbourhoods—middle-income, 
working-class, and low-income. The city and 
Teturn students in this sample were, as a 
group, further behind in school than the 
transfer students (see Table 28.1). City stu- 
its in this sample have more siblings, and 
their parents have fewer years of education. 
ore city and return students’ parents were 
unemployed at the time of the interview, and 
not one of the city students’ parents held a job 
that took him or her across the city-county 
vont line. 
is small sample suggests that city stu- 
dents who stay behind in the urban schools 
and return students who end up back in urban 
Schools (or out of school altogether) tend to be 
more disadvantaged in terms of parental edu- 
Cation and employment than the transfer stu- 
ents who chose to enrol in predominantly 


ined in all-blaci 
non-integrated city schools with 864 students 
vieupaslbumiqacentytcbnsis thoparents 
of the transfer students had completed more 
years of education. For instance, 29 per cent of 
the mothers of the transfer students, as 
opposed to 21 per cent of the mothers of stu- 
dents attending non-integrated city schools, 
had at least some years of college (pp. 28-46). 
Also, the students in the non-integrated city 
schools tended to be, on average, 4 months 
older than the transfer students in their same 
grade. There were no differences, however, 
between the transfer and city students in the 
percentage which i for free or 
reduced-price lunch. For both groups, the 
was 58 (pp. 24-46). Certainly, 
other research supports the notion that non- 
choosers are more disadvantaged in terms of 
parents' education and social class than 
choosers in most educational choice pro- 
grammes (see Wells 1991 for a review). But 
the main point of this research was to get past 
simplistic and deterministic generalizations 
and try to make sense of the complex school- 
choice process from the perspective of the 
people making the decisions. In the students’ 
explanations of how and why they chose the 
schools they did, there lies the impact of 
culture and human agency. 

Our interviews illustrate that for these 
African-American students, three overlap- 
ping and intertwined factors strongly affect 
school choices: 


1. the degree of parentinvolvement in the ini- 
tial school choice; 

2. students’ acceptance or rejection of the 
achievement ideology, or what it takes to 
get ahead in the world; and 
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3. students’ and parents’ racial attitudes— 
their fear or distrust of whites and the 
degree to which they accept the dominant 
view of whites as higher-status. All three 
factors are heavily influenced by both stu- 
dents’ and parents’ habitus as it relates to 
their understanding of the kind of cultural 
capital needed to succeed in a predomi- 
nantly white suburban school. 


The first two factors—parent involvement 
and the achievement ideology—were closely 
linked, both because students tended to adopt 
their parents’ ideology with regard to achieve- 
ment, and because there appears to be a link 
between the parents’ ideology and their 
involvement. Researchers have demonstrated 
a positive correlation between the degree of 
parent involvement in education and parent 
SES (see Lareau 1989 and Epstein 1987), but 
there are exceptions. In St Louis many low- 
income, poorly educated parents are very 
involved in their children's education and the 
school choice process. Thus, it is important to 
look more carefully at the human-agency side 
of the equation. How do individual students 
and parents' perceptions of where they fit into 
the larger social structure—their habitus— 
affect their interpretation of the achievement 
ideology, and how does that interpretation 
play a role their school choices? 

With few exceptions, the overall parent 

involvement in the students’ education, and 
the degree to which parents directed and con- 
trolled their children’s’ educational decisions, 
varied greatly between the city students who 
remained in all-black neighbourhood schools 
and the transfer students who chose to attend 
predominantly white, suburban schools. City 
parents, in almost every case, absolved them- 
selves of the school-choice responsibility, 
leaving the entire decision to the students. 
Transfer parents, on the other hand, pushed 
their children onto buses heading for the sub- 
urbs. Parents of the return students were fre- 
quently involved in the initial choice of a 
suburban school, but less involved in helping 
their children cope in the predominantly 
white setting, and eventually had little say in 
their children's final decision to leave the sub- 
urban schools. 

Achievement ideology was closely linked to 
parents' involvement. Parents who were more 
involved in their childrens’ choices tended to 
accept the dominant achievement ideology, 


an acceptance they generally passed to their 
children. Transfer students thus tended to 
believe that school status and the right cul- 
tural capital would help them to succeed in the 
world. City students, on the other hand, 
adopted a ‘learn-anywhere’ ideology that 
downplayed the significance of attending 
higher-quality schools. The achievement ide- 
ology of return students was more vexed; 
some accepted the dominant achievement 
ideology, but felt that they could not live com- 
fortably with it; others rejected it outright. 


City Students: Comfort and Learn-Any- 
where Ideology 


Eight out of the 11 city parents (or guardians)* 
interviewed said that the student alone made 
the decision to remain in a city school. Half of 
these ts said that they did not even dis- 
cuss this decision with their child. Only one 
parent in the sample, a teacher in the city- 
school system who maintains a strong black 
separatist attitude, said she had actually 
decided which school her son would attend 
(Wells 1993). These parents appeared partic- 
ularly withdrawn and alienated from the edu- 
cational system. They spokeas if they could be 
of no help to their children regarding educa- 
tional decisions (Wells 1993). 

Left to their own devices, city students 
opted for the nearby and the familiar—the all- 
black, neighbourhood school. Interviews 
reveal that what city students were really 
choosing was the sense of kinship and shared 
culture that pervades their all-black schools. 
Because their parents did not insist that they 
ride a bus to the suburbs, city students 
remained in schools in which they felt more 
comfortable. 

When asked what they like most about 
their city high schools, 9 of the 12 city stu- 
dents gave responses that had nothing to do 
with learning, the quality of the school, or 
their goals. Familiarity with students OT 
teachers, tradition and pride associated wi 
certain extracurricular activities, or closeness 
to home clearly dominated the responses: 
Veronica said thet what she like most about 
her neighbourhood high school was being [e 
the pompon squad. Leander said that what 1 
liked most was that he knew everybody, ang 
Cherrine said there was nothing that shc lik 
about her city high school except that it was 
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closeto home. Sabrina, whois 19 yearsold and 
still in the tenth grade, said that what she 
enjoyed most about her city school were the 
pep rallies, the choir, and the glee club. Corey 
noted that the teachers and students were all 
right and the bus ride was short. 

Erica, a friendly young woman who talked a 
great deal about the importance of being well- 
liked by her peers, described her favourite 
aspect of the city high school in her low- 
income neighbourhood: ‘I know a lot of peo- 
ple up there . . . and I don’t feel lost.’ Erica's 
life, like that of many high-school students, 
seemed to evolve around the social events at 
her school. She noted that she was not excited 
abouta special internship programme she was 
selected to participate in during junior year 
becauseit would take her away from theschool 
and her friends for half of each school day. 
Luckily, she said, the programme wouldallow 
her to miss work for school events, such as 
Colors Day’, when all the seniors dress up 
and *you vote for the best couple, class clown, 
best-dressed, athletes, and stuff like that’. 

Only three city students gave answers 
related to school achievement: Anjeanette 
said the teachers at her neighbourhood school 
helped her learn; Gina said that the teachersat 
her school ‘want to see us make it’; and Patri- 
cia said that what she liked best about her high 
school was that it was close to home and that 
she knew some of her teachers, also adding 
that these teachers would ‘really be on me 
about my work. You need teachers like that, 
that care about what you do’. 

Yet even those whose responses were 
achievement-oriented discuss a sense of 
belonging to the school, a degree of attach- 
ment to the teachers and students in the city 
schools, and an acknowledgement that their 
Cultural capital will be recognized and valued 
in an all-black institution. Virtually all of the 
City students’ responses concerning what they 
like about their high schools incorporated this 
Sense of shared culture, much like the shared- 
Culture capital that DiMaggio and Mohr 
(1985) found to be so important in choosing 
Dew iage partners. The traditions of their all- 

lack schools, for instance, the songs the choir 
Sang, or the more rhythmic, less stiff style of 
cheerleading, reflected the history and culture 
of the students in ways that these activities at 
Predominantly white suburban schools did 
not. These and other city-student responses 
are consistent with a phenomenon found in 


other studies of school-choice situations— 
that cultural familiarity or shared values fre- 
quently dominate over school-quality factors 
perse (Henig 1990; Holloway and Fuller 1992; 
Madders 1990). 

When asked if they ever considered attend- 
inga county school and if so, why they did not 
transfer, the city students responded in ways 
that once again suggest the importance of the 
cultural unity they experienced at an all-black 
school, as well as their lack of information 
about the transfer programme. Veronica said, 
‘I wanted to go, but I didn’t. [don’t know why 
... I didn’t want to leave the pom squad . . . I 
didn't want to go that far.' Karen also said that 
she wanted to go, but her father told her that 
information on the transfer programme came 
too late. 

Several students gave more than one 
answer; some students gave disjointed, ram- 
bling answers that were scattered throughout 
responses to various other questions. This 
lack of coherence suggests that, for many city 
students, remaining in an all-black neigh- 
bourhood school was less of a conscious 
decision than a subconscious avoidance of 
the unknown. Interestingly enough, only 
two respondents—Leander and Patricia— 
defended their choice to remain in a city 
school by insisting that the quality of the edu- 
cation in their school was comparable to that 
of a county school. According to Patricia, 
*Some say the work is harder in the county 
school; I don’t think so.’ Leander said he 
never considered going to a county school. 
"The education is the same here... I think the 
county schools are intentionally taking city 
students to tear them down—keep people 
confused, keep them under control." 

Four of the city students’ responses to 
questions concerning transfers to county 
schools were laden with insecurity and fear of 
the unknown—Cherrine not wanting to meet 
new people, Michael not wanting to go *way 
out’, Sabrina worrying about not understand- 
ing what is not taught, and Erica wanting to 
stay where ‘I know a lot of people’. None of 
these students discussed his or her decision in 
terms of the quality of the school attended or 
the quality of the school not attended. Once 
again, the comfort of the familiar was a decid- 
ing factor in the school choices. 

With little parent involvement in their 
school choices, and little emphasis on school- 
quality factors in discussing their choice, most 
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anywhere’ achievement . Thus city 
students most frequent! T to any 
question concerning 

or a comparison of city and county by 


saying that the school doesn't matter; it's the 
student's ability and motivation that counts. 
"You have to want to learn, then you're gonna 
learn. It doesn't matter who might be teach- 
ing,’ said Patricia. According to Erica, there is 
no difference 


doesn't really matter where you go . . . if 

gg reme tem oV ee ill? 
nterestingly enough, despi! 

ents’ lack of direct in pin dorso! 


In short, the evidence suggests that when 
Parents left the choice to them, the students 
followed the path of least resistance to a famil- 
iar, nearby school where they fitted in and felt 
chico m di RA 
choice in of popular opinion that 
country schools are better than city schools, 
the —€— have adopted an achieve- 
ment ideology that minimizes the importance 
of school quality. 

This is not the portrait of families that care- 
fully evaluated their options and their long- 
term goals and decided that a city school 
would better serve their needs than a county 
school. Offering these students the choice of 
higher-status schools did not free them froma 

habitus of fear and insecurity in a world that 
places them at the bottom of the social struc- 
ture and devalues the culture capital of their 
race and community. 


Transfer Students: Parent Involvement 
and Sacrificing 


Where city parents were withdrawn and 
seemingly resigned to fate, transfer parents 
tended to be much more aggressive and bent 


on making the lives of their children better 
than their own. In contrast to the responses 
from 8 city parents who said the school-choice 
process was left entirely up to the students, 
only one of the 1 1 transfer parents said she had 
left the school-choice up to her daughter. 
Meanwhile, 6 of the 11 transfer parents said 
that they had made the decision for their chil- 
dren to attend a county school themselves, 
and 3 said that the decision had been made 
jointly with their children (Wells 1993). 
Because of their parents’ more active 
involvement, transfer students had far less 
control over the school-choice process than 
the city students, and they appeared to have 
very different parent-child relationships. 
Transfer parents are assertive, demanding, 
and not easily intimidated (see Wells 1993). 
And their children, with one exception, seem 
to enjoy this high level of parent involvement 
and accept their parents’ attitudes about city 
versus county schools and the transfer pro- 


gramme. 

Thus, of the three groups of students and 
parents interviewed, the transfer parents and 
their children best fitted the vision of school 
choosers that seems to drive proposals for 
greater choice in education. They were more 
goal-oriented and focused on school quality as 
an important variable in the school-choice 
process, although they admitted to having lit- 
tle first-hand knowledge of the quality of par- 
ticular schools before making their choices. 
The parents were highly involved in their 
children's education, and the students, for the 
most part, respected their parents’ decisions. 
These were the ‘rational choosers'—intent on 
making the most of themselves in a highly 
instrumental and goal-oriented fashion (see 
Becker 1986)—the type of educational con- 
sumer who, in theory, will demand more of 
the educational system once given sch 
caer 4 their 

terestingly, transfer parents and th 
children EA less siacnets about which 
county school they attended, so long as it was 
a county school. In this sense these parents 
and students are not the ideal — enn 
sumers they a to be. Transfer paren 
and students decked tafortnstioa about the 16 
county districts and their 120 schools, sug- 
gesting they were not making the best choice 
but rather making the best choice possible 
given the limited amountof information avat- 
able to them. 
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Factors such as perceived status vM 
larity of a school—the ‘designer — 

yed a major role in the choices these 

ilies made. ‘I heard a lot of people talki 
about Westridge, wanting to go to Westridge, 
said one transfer student. ‘I'd always wanted 
to go to Westridge, I just like the name,” said 
another. Despite the vast differences between 
the various county school districts in terms of 
resources, class sizes, teacher qualifications, 
and so forth, the transfer parents and students 
indicated that the major choice was between a 
Gty school and a county—any county— 
school. The choice ofa specific county district 
was usually secondary and often inconse- 
quential. 

Due to lack of transportation or time, the 
transfer families had not shopped for the 
highest-quality county school. In fact, none of 
the parents or students had ever been to the 
schools they chose. Despite their lack of infor- 
mation, transfer students are highly moti- 
vated to attend predominantly white schools 
many miles from their own home. In the way 
they speak to a white interviewer, in the way 
they carry themselves, and in the way they 
explain why they get up at 5a.m. to get to their 
County schools every day, the transfer stu- 
dents as a group are by far more confident and 
goal-oriented than their counterparts in the 
city schools. With few exceptions, the transfer 
students drew on the parental support avail- 
able to them and propelled themselves for- 
ward on their parents’ hopes and dreams for 
their success. They were for the most part 
Steeped in an achievement ideology stressing 
the importance of going to the ‘best’ school in 
order to get ahead in life. Unlike the city stu- 
dents, who argued that schools don't make a 
difference, that it’s up to the individual to 
—— vi transfer students perceived a 

re complex ity structure—one in 
Which school MIU end Tecn academic 
quality would make a difference in their lives. 

When asked what they liked most about 
their suburban high schools, 5 of the 12 stu- 
dents cited factors that would help them attain 
long-term goals: ‘classes that will help you 
with college’, ‘good teachers and good coun- 
sellors’, and ‘they give you the freedom to be 
grown up, young adults’. Three of the trans- 
fer students cited their involvement in a vari- 
ety of extracurricular activities, including the 
computer club. One transfer student said he 
Could not think of anything specific that he 


cerning 

igh schools reveal that they are willing to 
den. deal of discomfort —i fs 
racial ice, a lack of respect for their cul- 
bus rides—because 


in school and another way in my neigh- 
bourke ‘that black stu- 


belling of 

Transfer Students’, or ‘VTS’ is degrading 

and makes them feel as though they don’t 

E mean, then 
that. I will call a meeting 

on the loud speaker abd hey wilalvaye go ln 
transfer students please come to the gym’, 

what they are saying is all the black students 


come here . . .. I mean even though we're coming 
out there and it's supposed to be our school too . . . 
whenever blacks and whites get into it, the first 
thing they (white students) say is this is our school, 
you're coming out to our school. 
Two other transfer students noted that some 
of the teachers in their county schools were 
prejudiced, while a third said that some of the 
teachers would not help if you get the wrong 
answer. Virgil noted that what he liked least 
were the racial comments, such as ‘whites 
stereotyping blacks as street people’. 

When asked, ‘In what ways would you 
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rather have gone to the city school in your 
neighbourhood?’ transfer students talked 
about additional sacrifices they had made in 
transferring to a school 20 or more miles from 
their home: Cleo said she would have had 
more time to do her homework and study; 
Toya, Antonnie, and Ursolon stated that they 
would have been more *comfortable'—they 
would have fitted in better and would have 
known more people—in their neighbourhood 
schools. 

Similarly, transfer students' responses to 
the question of whether or not they ever con- 
sidered returning to their neighbourhood 
schools demonstrate the level of discomfort 
they frequently experience in white suburbia 
and their awareness of the sacrifice they are 
making in order to achieve a long-term goal. 
For instance, Toya noted that when she wasin 
the seventh grade she thought to herself, 
*Why put up with this when I can go to a 
neighbourhood school and be treated equal? 
She added that her mother would not allow 
her to return to the city schools because she 
thought Toya wasreceivinga better education 
in the county schools. Virgil noted that he had 
thought about returning to the city schools, 
‘but I thought that would be the easy way out. 
Ihave skills now that I wouldn't have till I was 
25 in the city schools.’ 

Several of the transfer students acknow- 
ledged, throughout their interviews, that the 
coursework in the county schools was more 
difficult than that of the city schools, that the 
students in county schools ‘learn a little bit 
faster’, and that the county schools have more 
resources. Students see their discomfort as 
the price they must pay for the opportunity to 
attend ‘better’, more challenging schools, 
And because of an achievement ideology that 
tells them they will be able to cash in on these 
opportunities in the long run, that schools 
indeed make a difference in their lives and 
chances for future success, nearly all of the 
transfer students, with the notable exception 
of Toya, believe in what their parents decided 
for them. 

Even Toya, the one transfer student witha 
strong critique of the white schools, under- 
stood why her mother believed that the trans- 
fer programme would pay off in the long 
run. 


She'll tell you that when you fill out an application 
[for a job], when you put Washington [the city 


school] down or you put Plymouth [the county 
school] down, it'sa better chance that they will pick 
a Plymouth student . . . because it [the county 
school] like means a good opportunity. 


Return Students: Resisting the 
Achievement Ideology 


Unlike the circumstances and attitudes of the 
city and transfer families, which are fairly dis- 
tinct, the sample of return families provide a 
more diffuse blend of experiences and per- 
spectives. A few of the parents in this group 
were assertive and demanding, similar to the 
transfer parents. Others were as withdrawn 
and alienated as many of the city parents (see 
Wells 1993). The return students also varied 
widely from bold and outspoken to meek and 
soft-spoken. The return students were also 
more complicated in terms of the school- 
choice process because they had actually made 
two choices—first to transfer to the county 
schools, and then to return to their neigh- 
bourhood schools or drop out altogether. Yet 
what is more interesting about the return stu- 
dentsisthat how they view themselves in rela- 
nap to the rest of the pig ar thos 

abitus—has everything to do with why they 
left the county schools. 

Where the city students were safely tied to 
their familiar neighbourhood schools, and the 
transfer students were pushed toward what 
were perceived to be better schools by their 
parents, the return students appeared to be 
caught between their need for comfort and 
positive reinforcement and the realization 
that the county schools represent something 
they once wanted but were unable to attain. 
With less support from their parents, return 
students had more trouble tolerating the 
stresses of attending a largely white county 
school. Some of these students were intimi- 
dated by the dominant culture, and withdrew 
from competition; others rejected that culture 
outright. 

As a group, return students were more 
likely to haye begun transferring to a county 
school at an older age than the transfer stu- 
dents. Seven return students did not begin 
transferring to the county until high school, 
compared to only one transfer student. These 
age differences suggest less parental involve- 
ment in the return-students’ choices, since 
students who begin transferring to a suburban 
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schoo! during elementary or middle grades 
are more likely to be pushed by a parent. 

In fact, 5 of the 12 return parents said they 
left the school choice entirely up to their sons 
or daughters, as opposed to 8of 1 1 city parents 
and 1 of 11 transfer parents. Four of these 
return parents—as opposed to 2 city parents 
and 6 transfer parents—took full responsibil- 
ity for the original county versus city school 
choice, with one mother saying that she sent 
her son against his wishes. But when asked 
whose decision it was for their son or daughter 
to quit the transfer programme and leave the 
county school, 6 of the return parents said 
their children made the choice on their own. 

Return students’ answers to why they quit 
the transfer programme fit into four distinct 
categories; 


1. Four return students said that they were 
put out’ or ‘pushed out’ of their county 
schools as a result of disciplinary actions by 
white administrators.’ All four of these stu- 
dents said they felt that these actions were the 
result of racial bias on the part of the white 
administrators in the suburban schools. 
These students were generally bolder that the 
other return students; they, like Toya, were 
the resisters—similar in many respects to 
Willis’s (1977) lads or Fine’s (1991) 
dropouts—who offered a critique of the sys- 
tem. Although these resisters had originally 
been sent to the county schools by domineer- 
Ing parents, they were not willing to put up 
with the suburban schools’ disciplinary codes 
or the perceived attitudes of the white educa- 
tors who enforced them. 

Five return students said that they left the 
county schools for comfort/convenience rea- 
Sons, which included everything from not lik- 
ing the bus ride to finding the white county 
Students unfriendly, of whom four cited cul- 
tural factors that had to do with perceived 
Prejudice in the county schools. These stu- 
dents, with one exception, tended to be the 
quieter return students, the ones who did not 
cause a lot of trouble but who wanted to return 
to a school environment in which they felt 
more comfortable. They resembled the city 
students who liked their neighbourhood high 
schools because they were close to home and 
full of people they knew. Their parents, 
meanwhile, like many of the city parents, were 
less involved in their educational decisions. 

3. Three return students said they left the 


county schools for academic reasons—one 
said she was skipping class too much in the 
county school, and the other two said that they 
came back to the (admittedly less difficult) city 
schools so that they could improve their 
grades. The latter two of these students were 
clearly going through a ‘cooling-off process, 
during which they come to internalize their 
lower social status and lack of cultural capital 
and therefore remove themselves from the 
competition within the educational system. 
The parents of two of these three students had 
pushed their children to go to the county 
school in the first place, and all three said they 
wished their children had not returned from 
county schools. But the parents seems to lack 
the strength to give the kind of support, guid- 
ance, and a strong dose of achievement ideol- 
ogy which transfer parents gave their children. 
4. The remaining return student said he had 
no choice but to return from the county after 
he had missed several months of school to take 
care of his ailing stepfather. He said he had 
been hoping to continue in the county high 
school and make up what he had missed, but 
that the principal had strongly discouraged 
himand told him toseek outa vocationally ori- 
ented programme elsewhere. 


Given this host of reasons why return stu- 
dents leave the county schools, a more focused 
picture of who these students are and how 
their achievement ideology differs from the 
city and the transfer students is needed. 
Gwendolyn, a shy 19-year old with a 2- 
year-old son, was pregnant with her second 
child at the time she was interviewed. She said 
she withdrew from the county school and 
returned to the all-black high school in her 
low-income neighbourhood so that she could 
earn better grades. Although she considers the 
city school to be inferior to the county school 
she had attended, she said she disliked the 


county school: 


because you know how they break down the work 
for you, they don't really explain it to you. Some 
teachers they explain and others let you go on your 
own....I didn’t do so good—walked out with a 1- 
point grade average and I went back to public [city] 
school, and my grades went back up to normal. I’m 
a B student, but I was between a C and a D [in the 
county], and I didn't like that. I knew I was better 
than that. I knew I could function better than that 
.... It's just that you have to be real . . . your mind 
had to be real wise to be out there [in the county 
school]. 
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At the time of the interview, Gwendolyn still 
had a year of coursework to complete before 
graduating from her neighbourhood high 
school; she said that this ‘ain’t so hot, but it'll 
do. It's trouble, I gothere now and . . . it’s trou- 
pise ataona 
"re just fighting.’ 

i fore IT the same low-income 
neighborhood as Gwendolyn, first went to a 
county school in the fourth grade and 
reported that he was very popular in each of 
the county schools he attended. He was the 
quarterback of the freshman football team at 
his suburban high school and had made it onto 
the basketball team when he and his friends 
started getting into trouble. According to 
Reginald, ‘The principals were prejudiced to 
two people in the and my best 
friend. Every time something happened, 
came and got us. They don't like us. I feel like 
they didn't want us in their school." 

He said he and his friend were accused of 
stealing a leather jacket out of a locker—an 
accusation he denied. And finally, he was *put 
out" for fighting with a white student. Regi- 
nald enrolled in the high school in his neigh- 
bourhood, where he made straight F'sand was 
eventually asked to leave there as well. Thus, 
in less than a year, Reginald had gone 
from being a ‘popular’ football quarterback 
with a C average to a very angry high-school 
dropout. His two best friends were also ‘out of 
school’. His first child was due in a few 
months. 

Reginald recalled that once he felt he had 
been treated unfairly by the administrators in 
the county school he began to act out and resist 
the educational system as a whole. His final 
comment on the transfer programme was, 
"They need to change their attitude. Princi- 
pals’ attitudes gonna get them into trouble. 
Justa whole lot of brothers like to punch them 
clean in the face." 

Christian, an outspoken student from a 
middle-class family, represents a cross 
between Gwendolyn and Reginald. He quit 
the transfer programme to enroll in his neigh- 
bourhood high school in part because he 
found the work too difficult in the county 
school, and in part because he was resistingthe 
culture of the mostly white environment—an 
environment that devalued the cultural capi- 
tal he brought with him from his all-black 
neighbourhood. First, in talking about the 

curriculum and the level ofthe work, he noted: 


I thought I could hang tough with it. You know, 
going to bed early and getting upand . . but I didn't 
expect all those science projects and reading all this 
i work, on top of work . . . In 
the city they give you more lectures, and they talk 
to you like . . . you just got so many chapters . . . In 
the county, they go too fast. 


He then shifted on to issues of cultural domi- 
nation and his critique of what the county 
schools were trying to do to the black students: 


They brainwash you to go out there—that they 
teach you more. Then you get there. Oh, you're 
integrated. You're not yourself no more. Your 
voice changes like you are a little nerd or some- 
thing. I felt like I was not myself anymorc. 


He added that he had not had any discipline 
problems in the county school because *I was 
totally brainwashed. You think you're smart. 
I went with the system and I thought, “I go to 
a county school." You just think you are bet- 
ter than everybody else. Then you find out 
you are not.” 

In general, the return students’ reasons for 
coming back to city schools had much to do 
with how they viewed themselves in relation 
to the larger social structure. The eight return 
students who cited either comfort/conve- 
nience or academic reasons for returning 
tended to be more like Gwendolyn in terms of 
their unwillingness to compete with higher- 
statusstudents either socially or academically. 
Reginald typifies the resistance of the four 
return students who were ‘put out’ of their 
county schools and who now reject the legiti- 
macy of the reward system that they feel offers 
them no chance of success—in high school or 
beyond. 

When asked to compare the city to the 
county high schools, all 13 return students 
stated that the county high schools were more 
difficult. Meanwhile, 10 of these students 
stated that their city schools were more ‘fair 
in the way students were treated than the 
county schools had been. Realizing, however, 
that the city schools were not preparing them 
as well for entry into a whiter, higher-status 
world as the county schools did, these stu- 
dents’ decisions to return to neighbourhood 
all-black schools were profound statements 0! 
their perceived long-term chances of ye 
ing for places in post-secondary educationa 
institutions and adult employment. 

Although a greater number of transfer than 
return students cited prejudice as what they 
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liked least about their county high school— 
five versus four—the transfer students were 
steeped in an achievement ideology that their 
parents had ingrained in them. This, I believe, 
helped them tolerate the racial prejudice they 
encountered, viewing it as a sacrifice that 
would pay off in the long run. This longer- 
term focus no doubt helped the transfer stu- 
dents cope with the inherent injustice of a 
society that values the cultural capital of 
white, upper-middle-class students far more 
than that of lower-income, African-American 
students. Thus, their ability to deal with prej- 
udice and discomfort became a key factor for 
both the transfer and the return students, as 
each weighed the pros and cons of remaining 
ina predominantly white school. 

Yet for the return students, it seems as 
though their parents had one set of beliefs 
concerning racial issues in the county schools 
and their children were living another reality. 
For instance, return parents had very few 
complaints concerning the county schools. 
All twelve return parents agreed that the 
county schools were ‘better’ than the city 
schools and, in fact, were less critical of the 
county schools than the transfer parents. This 
is somewhat surprising, considering transfer 
parents still have children enrolled in these 
schools and return parents have children who 
left them— mostly because of perceived prej- 
udice. Similarly, according to the transfer stu- 
dents, transfer parents were more likely to talk 
to their children about prejudice and what to 
expect from whites in the county, whereas 
onlya few ofthereturn students said their par- 
ents had talked to them about these topics. 
These findings suggest less assertiveness and 
support on the part of return parents in regard 
to potential problems and injustices which 
their students might face in county ] 

With little or no discussion between the 
parents and students, the return students’ 
decisions to leave the county schools won out 
in the long run. Transfer students, mostly 
because of their parents, were more likely to 
internalize a reward structure that values aca- 
demic achievement over comfort or a strong 
Oppositional attitude. The return students, on 
the other hand, drew different conclusions, 
and ended up either lowering their own 
expectations—‘cooling off’ —or rejecting the 
transfer students’ concept of the achievement 
ideology. In either case, returning to an all- 
black, inner-city high school does not appear 


to be the way for these students to make the 
most of themselves, but rather the preferred 
choice in a no-win situation. 


Racial Attitudes and School Choice 


City, transfer, and return students were all 
aware that the status of African- Americans is 
at the bottom of the social hierarchy. And 
there was some evidence that they had inter- 
nalized some of these beliefs in their fear of 
competing with white students and their crit- 
icisms of all-black schools. In this way they 
sharea habitus; but this common under- 
standing of how blacks are viewed by the rest 
of society plays itself out differently between 
and within the three groups of students. 


CITY STUDENTS—SAFELY SEGREGATED 
Theextent to which racial attitudes and fear of 
competing with whites affected the city stu- 
dents’ perceptions of the transfer programme 
and the suburban schools is encapsulated in 
the concern of one city student, Sabrina, who 
was afraid of not understanding what is not 
taught in the suburban schools. Her comment 
suggests that Sabrina, like the lower-class 
French students studied by Bourdieu and 
Passeron (1979), senses she lacks the kind of 
cultural capital rewarded in suburban schools. 
Sabrina’s school choice (or non-choice), like 
most of the city students, is informed by her 
sense that she will not be able to keep up with 
white students. 

Leander’s assertion that the county schools 
are just taking city students to ‘tear them 
down’ and ‘keep people under control’ 
demonstrates his views on white dominance 
in American society. In fact, his critique of 
black-white relations—a black separatist ide- 
ology he shares with his mother—coloured 
every angle of his perspective on the transfer 
p . When asked what he thought of 
black students who go to county schools, he 
replied that the transfer students are *con- 
fused'—"They d themselves be pro- 
grammed b e? 

Most of Mid ety students, however, said 
black students who want to go to county 
schools were ‘doing the right thing’ by trans- 
ferring. 'Ihaveno disagreement with kids who 
go to the county. They should have the free- 
dom to go wherever they want to,’ said 
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Sabrina. Other responses to the question of 
whether transfer students were doing the 
right thing contained hints of defensiveness: 
‘If they think they can handle it, they should 
go,’ said Veronica. ‘They’re just trying to 
show off. They are not better,’ said Cherrine. 

When asked the more general questions, 
‘What are the benefits of going to an all-black 
school?’ and ‘Whatare the benefits of going to 
an integrated school?’ the responses of city 
students revealed that while they may feel far 
more comfortable there, society has also 
taught them that these all-black schools lack 
the cultural capital associated with whiter, 

wealthier schools. Thus, seven of the city stu- 
dents responded to questions about the bene- 
fits of an all-black school with a criticism of 
either black schools or blacks in general. 

According to Veronica, ‘There isn’t any 
benefit—any benefit at all; it’s just an all-black 
school.’ Likewise, Corey said he really could 
not think of any benefits. Karen said that all- 
black schools were a good idea because when 
black students are around white students they 
pick on them. ‘When they get around white 
people, they get worse. .. . I’m a good person, 
the rest are like animals.’ 

Trenton noted that there was ‘nothing’ 
good about all-black schools —‘there’s lots of 
fights over silly stuff.’ Gina said, ‘When us 
black people get together, we don’t know how 
to act. We try to appear more than ourselves 
when with our own kind.’ According to Cher- 
rine, in all-black schools, "The teachers care, 
but the students just don't want to learn— 
they be carrying on and partying too much." 

Only two of the city students had anything 
remotely positive to say about all-black 
schools. Leander said there were fewer prob- 
lems with racial tension in an all-black school, 
and Michael said that students who attend all- 
black schools have a ‘good chance of getting 
vri a nice college and getting some financial 
aid,’ 

Furthermore, two of the city students’ 
responses to the question concerning the ben- 
efits of going to an integrated school denoted a 
sense of racial inferiority and insecurity. Sab- 
rina, for instance, said the benefit of going to 
an integrated school is that ‘Whites are more 
mature. Black students play in the halls, skip 
class.’ Anjeanette stated that she would like to 
go to a ‘mixed’ school, but added, ‘I don’t 
know how they would react to me.’ 

Guided by a view of race that leads them to 
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believe that black students are more unruly 
and less mature than white students, city stu- 
dents talk of being more hesitant and even 
fearful of interaction with the more mature 
and well-behaved white students. Clearly 
these concepts have affected their school 
choices. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS—WHITE IS RIGHT 
Asnoted above, not one of the transfer parents 
or students actually visited a county district 
before listing the three top choices on the 
transfer application. In fact, discussions of 
the school-choice process never include the 
degree to which one county school district 
might better serve the educational needs of a 
particular transfer student. While this finding 
does not say much about the effectiveness of 
the educational market-place, it does suggest 
that school preferences are frequently defined 
more by the race and social class of the stu- 
dents within them than by the academic offer- 
ings in one school versus another. Transfer 
parents and students appear to have automat- 
ically assumed that any of the predominantly 
white suburban schools were better than any 
of the all-black city schools. Their decision to 
transfer is also guided by their perception of 
the superiority of the white students; but, 
unlike city students, transfer students believe 
they can attain a higher status. 

In terms of black—white interactions, trans- 
fer students tended to be much less fearful of 
whites and less likely to suggest that they 
themselves feel inferior to whites than their 
counterparts who attend city schools. But this 
does not mean that transfer students pos- 
sessed a greater sense of black pride, or that 
they held a higher opinion of blacks in general. 
In fact, like the city students, many of the 
transfer students find fault with the behaviour 
of other blacks—either those in the city 
schools or their fellow-black-transfer stu- 
dents, In fact, some of these upwardly mobile 
transfer students suggest that one of the rea- 
sons they attend predominantly white schools 
is to acquire the white and wealthy cultural 
capital so valued in our society. 

When asked what she considered to be the 
benefits of going to an integrated school, Cleo 
said she thought ‘white kids can offer you 
more’. She then cited the example of a white 
girl who had let a close friend use her car when 
she went off to college. ‘If it wasa black person 
they would probably let the car sit there.’ Cleo 
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explained that she did not want to go toan all- 
black school because black people were always 
trying to prove a point by saying something 
that they knew they could have kept to them- 
selves, and blacks stereotyped each other 
because of the way they look or dress. 

Seven of the twelve transfer students 
responded to the question concerning the 
*benefits' of going to an all-black school nega- 
tively by citing the problems they would 
encounter. Typical answers included *more 
trouble’, ‘gangs fighting’, and ‘I would not 
learn as much.’ Only three of the transfer stu- 
dents actually cited potential benefits of going 
to an all-black school: Toya said she would be 
more comfortable; Tracy said, ‘It wouldn’t be 
so boring’; and Antonnie stated that she would 
‘be able to learn more about black people and 
black history.’ 

When asked about the benefits of attending 
an integrated school, eight of the twelve trans- 
fer students gave extremely positive answers. 
Five of these eight stated that they could meet 
people of different races and backgrounds. 
According to Virgil, ‘I get to know people, 
friends who will get into the business world.’ 
Derrick said that there was less peer pressure 
to get in trouble in an integrated school, and 
Charlesetta and Tracy cited academic fac- 
tors—that the teachers ‘teach more’ in inte- 
grated schools. Three of the transfer students 
said they could not think ofany benefits or that 
they had never really thought about it. Only 
Toya gave a negative response: 


In some things they (the integrated schools) are 
much better than a city school—learning tech- 
niques are better, But I mean what’s the purpose? 
For whites and blacks to get along? White students 
keep it separate cause in the beginning they had 
Control over everything. 


That students who choose integrated over 
Segregated schools are less fearful of interac- 
tion with whites and see more academic and 
Social benefits in attending a predominantly 
white school than do black students who 
remain in all-black schools is not surprising, 
but it does imply a sorting process between 
choosers and non-choosers that is related to 
racial attitudes and students’ willingness to 
interact with people of other races. Unlike the 
city students of this study, and unlike the 
lower-class French students who withdraw 
from the competition for a higher-status edu- 
cation because of their habitus (Bourdieu and 


Passeron 1979), the transfer students act more 
like MacLeod's (1987) ‘brothers’ or Willis’s 
(1977) ‘earoles’. They seek to separate them- 
selves from members of their own race who 
signify the lower status of their group. 

Some of what the transfer students 
believed to be better about the county schools 
had to do with real, objective information on 
what they were learning or what the teachers 
and administrators expected from students. 
But much of what was perceived to be better 
about a county school had to do with the 
higher status of the students, the cultural cap- 
ital that they would learn there, and a racial 
attitude that said, if it is black and in the city, 
it’s not as good as a county school. 


RETURN STUDENTS—COOLING OFF 

The racial attitudes of the return students, 
like every aspect of this diverse group, are dif- 
ficult to define. Some put down members of 
their own race and want to separate them- 
selves from all-black schools and the students 
within them. Still, return students as a group 
tended to report more fear of whites—or at 
least fear of competition with whites—than 
transfer students, and in this regard they more 
closely resemble the city students. Their anx- 
iety about competing with white students, 
however, was more sophisticated than that of 
the city students, due to their first-hand expe- 
riences. 

Karen, ashy but perceptive young woman, 
said that she went to her county school with 
high expectations because of ‘all the good 
things’ she had heard about the school—‘how 
people are friendly’, adding that she was 
immediately surprised by the coldness of the 
white students. ‘If you asked them where was 
the classroom, they act like they did not want 
to tell you,’ she said. 

Karen also explained subtle ways in which 
the teachers made her feel more uncomfort- 
able in the county school: 


So basically, when the teacher was teaching and 
they would make an example about something . . . 
like they would say something like that was out in 
the county, and I wouldn’t know what they were 
talking about. But the white students would, 
because they are out there . . . you know like a shop- 
ping mall or something, and I wouldn’t know what 
they were talking about. 


Although Bourdieu and Passeron’s theory 
of cultural capital entails a much richer 
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definition of culture, when applied to Ameri- 
can suburban teenagers the knowledge of shop- 
ping malls or retail outlets is valuable shared 
knowledge. If these stores and their expensive 
merchandise symbolize wealth, familiarity 
with their location is a form of cultural capital. 
Similarly, the use of this shared knowledge 
between the county teachers and white, county 
students parallels the French teacher's valida- 
tion of the upper-class students’ cultural capi- 
tal, which leads to higher-status students 
gaining more self-confidence and to lower-sta- 
tus students feeling less capable. 

Karen recalled other classroom situations 
in which she felt uncomfortable, like the time 
her English teacher showed a film that ‘was 
like putting blacks down’, or when she gave a 
speech in her public speaking class. 


I was the only black, and . . . you had to get up and 
speak in front of the class. And I got so I felt real 
uncomfortable because of my speech. All the white 
kids you know just stared at me. And when like the 
speech was over you try to be nice and applause for 
somebody—they would not applause for me. 


Feeling that the white students rejected her 
and people of her colour was reason enough 
for Karen to remove herself from the higher- 
status school, despite the objections of her 
mother, who was sceptical about the poor 
treatment of black students in county schools. 
Still, return students’ fear, distrust, and 
even resistance towards whites does not lead 
them to adopta strong pro-black stance. Only 
four of the thirteen students said they could 
think of a possible benefit of attending an all- 
black school and, of these, three students 
spoke of the familiarity ofthe people who went 
to the school—‘I know most of the people up 
there,’ ‘people are more outgoing; I feel more 
comfortable’, and so on. Only Christian cited 
as a benefit the fact that an all-black school 
dealt with black culture: You're around your 
own culture, your own people—you can keep 
up with things and the trends in your neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

Six of the return students made derogatory 
comments when asked about the benefits ofan 
all-black school. For example, Bruce, who was 
not allowed to continue at his county high 
school, said, ‘I hate black schools . . . I don’t 
hate them, just don’tlike being with same peo- 
ple—acting out and getting written up by 
teachers.’ Durand, who was ‘put out’ of the 
county school for fighting, said, ‘None [no 


benefits to an all-black school] . . . it’s a down- 
fall. Classes with black students and white 
teachers—don’t want to learn.’ And Regi- 
nald, who was also ‘put out’ of his county 
school, noted that there was ‘nothing chal- 
lenging' about all-black schools. ‘I’m not say- 
ing that black peopleare dumb, but most don't 
know shit. They all want to go sell drugs all 
their life.’ 

This deprecation of other  African- 
Americans by three students who were basi- 
cally thrown out of their county schools 
indicates that their anger and resistance 
toward the white educators and students in 
the county has not been translated into an 
appreciation of those they left behind when 
they made the initial choice to attend a county 
school. These and other comments suggest 
that the all-black city schools and the students 
within them serve to remind return students 
of their own failure to attain higher social sta- 
tus by succeeding in the mostly white county 
schools. 4 

Despite their negative experiences in 
county schools, nine of the thirteen return 
students responded positively to the question 
concerning the benefits of an integrated 
school. Four of these students spoke of the 
teaching and the quality of education in the 
county schools, three referred to meeting dif- 
ferent people in the integrated schools, one 
student said there was more freedom in the 
integrated schools, and one student simply 
said she enjoyed it. 

The racial attitudes of the return students 
imply that, like the transfer students, they 
prefer mostly white schools to mostly black 
ones. And, like the transfer students, much o 
what they perceived to be better about county 
schools had to do with the higher status of the 
students and their cultural capital. Hence, the 
return students’ first school choice—to trans- 
fer to a county school—was at least partly 
affected by their racial attitudes. Paradoxi- 
cally, their negative experiences in the pre- 
dominantly white schools appear to have done 
little to change these views. 


Implications 


The impact of human agency on the school- 
choice process incorporates far more student 
and parent attitudes and perceptions than 
can ever be accurately predicted. Policy- 
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makers must understand that students and 
parents do not act monolithically, responding 
to changes in the structure of the educational 
system in a predetermined, goal-oriented 
fashion. 

The less-than-systematic responses to 
structural changes will cut across racial, eth- 
nic, and class boundaries, although students 
from white and higher SES families will no 
doubt be in a position to take greater advan- 
tage of the educational market. After all, they 
will have the most resources and the fewest 
reasons to resist the dominant school culture. 
And while both race and class affect students" 
habitus, and therefore the way they perceive 
School choice opportunities, not all low- 
income minority students and parents will 
react to choice options in the same way. Some 
will actively seck out schools that they believe 
will help them attain higher status; others who 
fear competition or failure in a higher-status 
school and those who have lost faith in the 
educational system will most likely ‘choose’ 
not to choose. 

What will happen to these children in an 
educational free-market predicated on the 
existence of both winners and losers? Who 
will advocate for them? Who will respond to 
their sense of injustice or their need for the 
Security and cultural familiarity of a neigh- 
bourhood school? These are important policy 
questions. Ina truly deregulated system, there 
1sno guarantee and no safety-net for these stu- 
dents. 

Research on the relationship between cul- 
ture and human agency and how students and 
Parents mediate this relationship through 
their habitus should alert policy-makers and 
educators that we know very little about how 
individuals react to structural changes. To the 
extent that we can craft school-choice policies 
that are inclusive rather than exclusive, poli- 
cies which make sure every student and parent 
must choose a school, we will minimize the 
potential negative effect of exclusive school- 
Choice programmes on students like Sabrina, 
Veronica, and Reginald. 


Notes 


1. The type of school-choice policy apenas I 
am referring to are those calling for deregu- 
lated. private-school-choice plans in which 
families compete in the free market for seats in 


desirable schools. These deregulated plans 
are quite different in scope and potential effect 
from the more structured-choice plans, 
restricted to the public schools or those lim- 
ited to low-income students only, as in Mil- 


waukee. 

2. Bourdieu's work has focused on strictly class- 
based habitus, which reflects the more classist 
French society. But when the concept is 
applied to the study of schooling in the US, 
researchers such as MacLeod (1987) have 
employed the concept of habitus as it relates to 
racial and ethnic group identities. 

3. The terms suburban and county are used inter- 
changeably throughout this paper because in 
the St Louis metropolitan area, St Louis 
County contains all of the suburbs participat- 
ingin this desegregation plan. 

4. The term guardian is used loosely here, not in 
its official legal sense, but rather to describe 
whoever was taking care of the students at the 
time of the interview. In every case in this 
study, a grandparent filled this role when the 
parent was not present. 

5. Returning transfer students are rarely out- 
and-out expelled from their county schools. 
More frequently, they receive a number of 
suspensions of increasing lengths—a 10-day 
suspension, followed by a 30-day suspension, 
followed by a 90-day suspension—until they 
have missed so much school work that it is no 
longer feasible for them to catch up. This is 
what is meant by being ‘put out’ or ‘pushed 
out’ of a county school. 
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Choice, Competition, and Segregation: 
An Empirical Analysis of a New Zealand 
Secondary School Market, 1990-93 


Introduction 


In recent years the introduction of market 
solutions to educational problems has become 
the subject of intense debate (Brown 1990; 
Chubb and Moe 1990; Maddaus 1990; Clune 
and Witte 1990; Lauder 1991; Hogan 1992; 
Ball 1993; Marginson 1993). This highly the- 
oretical debate now needs to be advanced 
through empirical research which is able to 
test the various hypotheses which have been 
developed. The marketization of education is 
a relatively recent phenomenon and there 
have been few detailed studies of the actual 
Operation of educational markets. Some 
aspects of marketization have been addressed 
in empirical studies, especially parental 
choice (Adler and Raab 1988; Echols et al. 
1990; Willms and Echols 1992) and the clash 
of professional educational values with those 
of the market (Ball 1990; Bowe et al. 1992). 
However, to our knowledge there hasnot been 
any research to date which analyses the out- 
comes of choice and competition for parents, 
Students and schools within a specific market 
context. This paper reports part of a research 
programmein New Zealand which isattempt- 
ing to examine comprehensively the effects of 
the market in education in this way.’ 

Markets. need to be studied in context 
because the outcomes generated by educa- 
tonal markets will be determined by both the 
ormal properties of a market and informal 
arrangements within that market. Formal 
Properties of a market are typically estab- 
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lished by legislation. Informal arrangements 
within a market are created by the actors, in 
this case especially schools, who seek to 
change or modify the nature of the competi- 
tion which confronts them. Schools may do 
this either because market forces conflict with 
educational principles and practice or to gain 
individual or collective advantage. Our view 
of the informal workings of the market is 
derived from a key insight in the sociology of 
economics (Nohria and Eccles 1992) that mar- 
ketbehaviour can only be understood in terms 
of the specific cultural contexts in which mar- 
kets are located and the practices of coopera- 
tion and collusion which emerge from those 
contexts. We can hypothesize, therefore, that 
the outcomes of any specific market will be 
determined by the combination of formal 
properties and informal arrangements within 
the market. We call this combination of formal 
properties, informal arrangements and out- 
comes the /ived market.’ 

This study documents the construction ofa 
lived market and examines its impact on two 
related issues: (i) parental and school choice, 
and (ii) the size and composition of school 
intakes. These two issues, which have been 
extensively canvassed in the literature, under- 
lie the key questions of whether the marketi- 
zation of education will promote or retard 
equality of opportunity and concurrently pro- 
mote or retard school effectiveness. 

Debate over choice has turned primarily on 
questions about which parents will gain from 
choice policies. Proponents of market policies 
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often argue that choice empowers those tra- 
ditionally disadvantaged in education to 
escape what has been called the ‘iron cage of 
zoning’ which traps them in inferior, often 
inner-city ghetto, schools (Coons and Sugar- 
man 1978; Coleman 1990). Market critics, on 
the other hand, usually argue that choice will 
be limited to parents with greater material 
capital and appropriate cultural capital who 
are able to capitalize on their income and 
knowledge in exercising choice (Brown 1990). 
The evidence thus far suggests that the critics 
are right: that it is those with the material and 
cultural capital who are most likely to take 
advantage of ‘choice’ (Willms and Echols 
1992). 

Another dimension of the debate over 
choice turns on the question of who in fact 
does the choosing in an educational market, 
parents or schools? Here the key question is 
whether or not ‘popular’ schools would take in 
traditionally disadvantaged students. One 
reason they might note is that, as Ball (1992) 
has noted, disadvantaged students are likely to 
lower the overall credential achievement of 
the school. Since the success of schools in the 
market is influenced by their credential suc- 
cess, it goes against the logic of the market that 
popular schools would take such students, 
The evidence supports Ball’s argument: it 
seems that in schools where demand outstrips 
places available, schools choose on the basis of 
socio-economic status because this acts as a 
signal of likely achievement (Moore and Dav- 
enport 1990). 

The issue of the impact of market policies 
on the size and composition of school intakes 
has also generated considerable debate. Will 
market policies redistribute the raw numbers 
of students between schools so that the rolls 
of popular schools rise while those in 
unpopular schools fall? Along with changes in 
intake size, changes in the composition of 
school intakes may also warrant concern for 
two reasons. One is that, since Dewey (1916), 
there has been a view shared by social demo- 

crats, at least until recently, that schools 
have an important role to play in creating the 
foundations for democracy by bringing 
together children from different social and 
ethnic backgrounds so that in learning 
together they can also foster the attitudes 
and understandings necessary to live in a 
democracy. Increased between-school segre- 
gation of students from different back- 


grounds would clearly threaten this perceived 
role. 

The second reason why changes in the 
composition of school intakes may be 
important relates to the possible effect of 
intake composition on student achievement. 
There is a body of evidence which suggests 
that the socio-economic composition of 
school intakes—or what we call school mix 
may have a significant contextual effect on 
student achievement. Working-class students 
in particular may be advantaged by attending 
schools with a reasonable number of middle- 
class students (Thrupp, forthcoming). How- 
ever, the idea of a school-mix effect is 
contested by proponents of the marketization 
of education who argue that, rather than 
school mix, it is school organization which is 
the key to school effectiveness and educa- 
tional outcomes (Chubb and Moe 1990). 

Clearly, then, there is much at stake in the 
debate over the effects of educational markets. 
In this study we test these rival hypotheses in 
the context of a secondary school market in a 
New Zealand city we call Greencity. Initially 
we provide background information on the 
formal policy changes which have signalled 
the development of an educational market in 
theNew Zealand context, along with details of 
the sample and methodology used in the 
study. Weareableto chart the flow of students 
between schools prior to the inception of the 
market (1990) as well as through two phases in 
the establishment of the lived market: the first 
year of the market (1991) in which rationing to 
oversubscribed schools was initially under- 
taken through balloting, and the two subse- 
quent years (1992 and 1993), when 
oversubscribed schools have been able to 
establish enrolment schemes which effec- 
tively enable them to choose which students 
they will accept. 

We then examine the lived market by 
addressing three key questions. First we ask 
‘Which parents are exercising choice and what 
kind of choices are they making?. We answer 
this question by identifying those students, in 
terms of parental social class and ethnicity, 
who do not attend the schools for which they 
would have been zoned prior to 1991 and trace 
them to their out-of-zone school destination. 
This approach will show whether the parents 
who have gained by choice in this market are 
those already advantaged or those who may 
have been trapped in the ‘iron cage of zoning - 


The second question addresses the impact 
of market policies on the student composition 
of schools; we ask: ‘Does choice generate polar- 
izing or integrating tendencies in the socio- 
economic and ethnic composition of schools? . In 
this section we look at changes in between- 
school segregation which occurred over the 
period 1990-93. The key aim here is to disen- 
tangle the complex relationship between 
neighbourhood and school segregation: in 
terms of socio-economic status (SES) and 
ethnicity. If we are to assess the impact of 
choice on school segregation we need to mea- 
sure the degree to which schools are more or 
less segregated in comparison with the neigh- 
bourhoods they serve. "The comparison of 
residental and school segregation is in aggre- 
gate terms. However, if a difference between 
the two types of segregation is shown to exist, 
this then licenses further investigation to see 
how choice operates to either increase or 
reduce the effects of residential segregation. 
These analyses also bring us somewhat closer 
to providing an account of whether schools or 
parents are choosing and on what basis these 
Choices are being made. 

The work of Bowe et al. (1992) suggests that 
schools are not passive in the face of market 
competition. The third and final question we 
therefore examine is: ‘How have schools 
responded to their respective situations under mar- 
ket competition? . In order to provide a clearer 
Picture of the impact of the marketization of 
education on our sample schools, we answer 
this question by supplementing our analysis of 
school rolls with qualitative data taken from 
interviews with school principals. Their 
accounts highlight the way in which the lived 
market incorporates informal arrangements 
and suggests that there are various kinds of 
responses schools can make when confronted 
With competition. Broadly speaking we can 
classify four different kind of responses: (i) 
Overt responses in terms of marketing; (ii) non- 
responses or avoiding decisions which schools 
judge their local market would find unaccept- 
able; (iii) political responses which seck to 
change the rules or terms on which schools 
compete; and (iv) networked responses which 
involve collusion or ‘co-operation’. These 
responses have important consequences for 
Whether and how schools survive in a com- 
Petitive market. As our case studies will illus- 
trate, examples of all these responses were 
evident in our sample. 
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Introducing Market Competition: The 
New Zealand Context 


From the 1950s until the late 1980s, the New 
Zealand government played a steadily 
increasing role in determining urban sec- 
ondary school enrolment schemes (McCul- 
loch 1991; Rae 1990). Officially, zoning 
policies were geared towards what was seen 
at the time as the continuing development of. 
a largely egalitarian society. Yet, both by 
intent and default, zoning policies upheld 
selective educational practices amongst 
schools and supported the intensification of 
between-school socio-economic and ethnic 
egation.? 

In 1988 the Picot Task Force signalled a 
market approach to secondary school enrol- 
ments by recommending the abolition of zon- 
ing on the grounds that it *diminish(ed) the 
autonomy of schools’ (Picot et a/. 1988: 17). 
However, the reforms that followed (Lange 
1988) retained a measure of state control over 
enrolment policy. Maximum rolls were set for 
all schools although these were based on a very 
liberal interpretation ofthe capacity of schools 
in order to encourage market competition. 
Zones were retained by schools where there 
was an excess of demand over capacity. Local 
students were guaranteed attendance through 
home zones while ‘out of zone’ enrolments 
were decided by ballot. 

'The Tomorrow's Schools reforms only had 
one year of operation, 1991, before being 
superseded by reforms under the 1991 Educa- 
tion Amendment Act following a change of 
government. These later reforms were 
intended to reduce state involvement in enrol- 
ment policy and open the way to intensified 
school competition. Home zones were abol- 
ished and enrolment schemes are now only 
put in place where schools are at serious risk of 
overcrowding. The details of enrolment 
schemes are currently left up to the discretion 
ofindividual oversubscribed schools although 
they must not breach the requirements of the 
Race Relations Act (1971), the Human Rights 
Commission Act (1977) and the Bill of Rights 
Act (1990). The introduction of school- 
chosen enrolment schemes has a potentially 
decisive impact on the lived market because it 
allows oversubscribed schools to choose their 
students. Since there is no compulsion to take 
local students, the stakes here for schools are 
high. In case it is schools with high- and 
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middle-class intakes that are oversubscribed, 
and selection is more class-based than 
achievement-based, it could be predicted that 
schemes serve the function of 


assumption of a level playing field is cast into 
further doubt and their critics’ view that mar- 
ketization is simply designed to increase the 
privilege of the already privileged is con- 
firmed. 


Sample and Methodology 


from a wedge of the city which includes both 
middle-and working-class suburbs. In princi- 
ple, the schools in this study can be seen as 
comprising a local market because, although 
the suburbs are some miles from the city cen- 
tre, proximity to public transport does afford 
the opportunity for students to travel in both 
directions. This group of schools, therefore, 
allows us to test the polarization hypothesis by 
seeing whether the creation of ‘choice’ pro- 
duces a domino effect with the more advan- 
taged in each class group gravitating closer to 
the élite schools. Approximately 80 percent of 
all students attending schools in the centre of 
Greencity attended the schools in our study 
while for the suburban region we had a higher 
coverage of about 90 per cent. The more com- 
prehensive coverage in the suburbs usefully 
allows us to track shifts from one school to 
another. As we shall see, this is a key require- 
ment for uncovering the overt and covert 
processes of an educational market. 

The study involved developing a dataset on 
the first year (3rd Form) student intakes in the 
11 secondary schools over the four years just 
prior to, during, and following the dezoning 
reforms (1990-93). The principals of the 11 
schools were also interviewed over 1992-93: 
we draw on these interviews for the case stud- 
ies in the latter part of this paper. For the 
(8870) students in the quantitative dataset the 
following information was collected: occupa- 
tions of both parents or caregivers, ethnicity, 
gender and residential address. In a limited 
number of cases, particularly where students 


had already left school, not all of this informa- 
tion was available. However, the only real dif- 
ficulty we struck was gathering reliable 
occupational data in some schools. This prob- 
lem was addressed onaschool-by-school basis — 
in ways that eventually secured adequate 
data.’ Occupations were coded into the most 
recent version of the Elley and Irving Socio- 
economic Index (Irving 1991).° Coding of res- 
idential addresses was based on a division into 
15 geographical areas, drawn along the 
boundaries of former school zones. Where 
these zones were particularly large, the areas 


were further subdivided.’ 
Table 29.1. Basic descriptors of the students in 
the schools, 1990-93 4 
3rbformintake 1990 — 1991 1992 1993 
"Total numbers 2017 20015 197] 1929 — 
Estacion (06 4 
Maori ud 13 14 14 no 
Pacific Island 15 13 13 13 
Pakeha 66 67 68 
Mean SES 3.12 366 329 340 
Unemployed (%) 7 5 7 7 


Some overall characteristics of the students 
in the quantitative dataset are given m 
Table 29.1. An assumption that underlies our 
study is that changes in school composition 
did not result from substantive demographii 
shifts. Although we have no independ 
demographic data to justify this assumption, — 
it can be seen that the overall characteristics § 
the first-year intakes for the 11 ls - 
remained stable throughout the period stud- 
ied. The total number of students dropped 
only slightly over the years, following the 
national trend (Ministry of Education 1992). 
Proportions of Maori, Pacific Island Polyne- 
sian and Pakeha’ students also remained very, 
stable. The socio-economic background, 
students fluctuates marginally over the s 
but the level of parental unemployment was 
almost constant. The general picture then 5 
one of stability from year to year which make 
it most likely that any compositional changes 
experienced by schools were primarily 
result of between-school processes rà 
than underlying demographic shifts. 


Choice in Greencity 


The first question to be examined is, * 


parents are exercising choice and what kind of 
choices are they making? . Proponents of mar- 
ket policies in education argue that it is par- 
ents who choose schools, thereby acting as the 
driving force for educational progress. Crit- 
ics, however, make the point that it is the 
schools with strong market positions which 
have market power on their side. The data 
reported here do not allow us to address the 
issue of whether it is schools or parents who 
make the choice. Rather our data must beseen 
as the outcome of both tal choice and 
school selection: we call this school choice. 

To track down changes in patterns of 
school choice, a distinction needed to be 
drawn between local and non-local schools 
according to the area students live in. On an 
area-by-area basis we categorized the differ- 
ent schools as being either /ocal, adjacent or 
distant. Schools were considered focal when 
students lived within the traditional zone 
boundaries of the school. Schools which were 
clearly not the local school and for which 
travel was required were considered adjacent. 
To get to distant schools, students bypassed 
their local school and at least one other in a way 
that involved considerable travel. 

The percentages of students who attended 
local, adjacent or distant schools are given in 
Table 29.2. The figures for 1990 that 
zoning did not always prevent students from 
attending out-of-zone schools: as many as one 
mise students did not attend their local 

ool. 


^ 
Table 29.2. Percentage of students by locality of 
School 


Locality 1999 1991 1992 199 

A ELE, RH CEP eee see 

CNN EE SUI 
t 

Distant 10 m 9 m 


Looking at the patterns since 1991 we note 

t the majority of students attend their local 
School regardless of the reforms. The ques- 
tion of whether these numbers testify to con- 
Siderable satisfaction with the local school or 
nee a laok of alternatives must be left — 

ered at this stage. The percentage of stu- 
dents wtclliug € a distant rend 
Temained very stable and is apparently hardly 
affected ee n The flow that has 
increased over the years is the one from local 
to adjacent schools thereby indicating that 
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schools close to one another are facing intensi- 
fied competition from their neighbours.” 


ETHNIC ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 
An ethnic breakdown of attendance patterns 
(Table 29.3) shows that in the last year of zon- 
ing the figures are fairly similar for Maori and 


and locality 

Ethnicity/locality 1990 1991 — 1992 — 1993 
Maori 

Local & 7 75 69 
Adjacent 2 A 21 25 
Distant 6 5 4 6 
Pacific Island 

Local 87 n 65 67 
Adjacent 10 2 32 28 
Distant 3 é 4 5 
Pakcha 

ma OO 
Adj: 

Die Jo. de ool n 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 
The privileged nature of school choice under 
zoning is shown in Table 29.4 by a gradually 
higher SES rating for students as they travel 
further from home to school. It was mainly the 
to send their children to 
ls under zoning. 


well off who 
other than local 


Table 29.4. Mean SES of students by locality of 
school 


Locality 1990 199] 1992 1993 
Adern i9 32 34 3» 
jacent 1 ki à .36 
Distant AN... 259 .,251 2.56 


However, it is what happened after zoning 
was abolished that is of more importance here. 


Table 29.2 these results are ing as it was 
shown that changes in numbers of students 
occurred between local and adjacent schools. 


it would seem that 


instance, argues that the more pertinent issue 
to be addressed is whether there are ethnic or 


Our data allow us to take neighbourhood 
characteristics into account and to monitor 
trends closely both within and between sub- 
urbs. In order to focus on enrolment processes 
for a given attendance area, we relate the stu- 
dent’s SES to that of the neighbourhood the 
student lives in. The SES of neighbourhoods 
is computed on a year-by-year basis to ensure 
greater accuracy. A positive score now refers 
to students who are relatively well off in com- 
parison with their neighbourhood; a negative 
score means the student's SES is lower than 
that of the neighbourhood as a whole. 

Using this adjusted measure, the pattern is 
confirmed for 1990 (Table 29.5). During zon- 
ing, students going to non-local school came 
most often from families who were relatively 
well off. However the pattern for subsequent 
years contrasts sharply with the picture 
painted above. The results show clearly that 
differences between students attending local 
or adjacent schools increased after dezoning. 
Whereas students attending an adjacent 


school tended to come from families who were 


schools remained very stable over the years, 
in indicating that little scems to have 


changed for ts travelling long distances 
from home to school. 


anda different of: 

choice within cach area becomes more trans- 
z itis the relatively well off who are more 

[itely to send their children to adjacent or diss 

tant schools, while those relatively worse off 

are most likely to send their children to their — 

local school. 


Table 29.5. Mean of relative SES of students by 
locality of school $ 


Locality 1990 1991 1992 7 


-12 020 3018 O19 
0.4 


Adjacent 0.14 0.17 0.29 

Distant 065 065 067. 0.63 
Relative SES refers to a student's own SES substracted fram 
that student's on 
Table 29.6. Mean of relative SES of students by - 
ethnicity and locality of school n 
acai ieee T - ——— 


1991 192 1998 


The method of using a student’s own 
compared with the neighbourhood SES 
also be applied to examine the SES dimen 
of ethnic attendance patterns. Althouj 
process of SES exit is apparent for all 
dents, it is further accentuated for Maori 
Pacific Island Polynesian students (T 
29.6). The conclusion is plain: choice of 
local schools is primarily dependent on t? 


socio-economic background of students with 

the relatively better off families, regardless of 

ethnicity, sending their children out of local 
hooh 


LS 


Between-School Segregation in 
Greencity 


Changes in attendance patterns may have 
implications for the mix of the intake in the 


ic and ethns 

position of schools? . We examine this question 
by looking at in socio-economic and 
ethnic scgregation schools. 
Our measures of between-school segrega- 
tion need mentioning at the outset. We use the 
most commonly used measure for segrega- 
tion: the dissimilarity index (D)." D is inter- 
preted as the difference between the 
distributions for two defined groups, for 
cn muple high end low SES suadenes Where 

all schools have exactly the same composition 
as cach other, D has a minimum value of 0. 
Conversely, when D reaches its maximum 
value of 100 there are no mixed schools: each 
school is attended by either high or low SES 
students. D can also be read as the proportion 
of students from one group that would need to 
change schools to establish the same distribu- 
ee ei d E 


P Quite clearly, the way groups are defined 
will have an impact on the outcomes of the 
measures. To provide a more sensitive analy- 
sis, therefore, we use two different groupings 
for both ethnic and socio-economic segrega- 
tion. Ethnic 


nesian and Pakeha students meee A 

Schools.7 Socio-economic segregation is 
studied by (iii) noting the difference in distri- 
bution between high and low SES students," 
and (iv) comparing the distribution of stu- 
dents from families living on a benefit with 
students from families where at least one par- 
ent is in paid employment. The advantage of 
(iv) is thatitspectically addresses the issue of 
eain riena whereas (iii) does 


inde the distinction between ethnic and 
Socio-economic segregation is not clear-cut, 
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differences between ethnx groupe are the rea! 
msue In an attempt to unravel racial / cultural 
and wco-cconomix factors, we divided stu- 


Soa ee ot 


changes that have occurred since. We look 
first at ethnic segregation and then at social 


class. 
ity indices for ethnic 
are listed in Table 29.7. From the I 


concentrated 
EE ER ck ende v 
Table 29. 7. indices for ethnic seg 
teaser um 
Indicator 1990 19) 192 1 


Maori/Pakeha #2 470 VI 
PacificIsland/Pakeha 520 — 525 — 568 


530 
53.5 


make any comments about the amount of 

regation we need material for comparison. 

the High School Achievement study, Cole- 
man et al. (1982) use a much debated stan- 
dardized segregation index (r).' For the 
public education system in America in 1980, 
ee en Whites m 0.30 
for Hispanics and Whites. Applying the same 
S.P co 1990 data shows an r of 0.25 for 
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Pakeha and Maori students, and 0.39 for 
Pakeha and Pacific Island Polynesian stu- 
dents. Although these values are somewhat 
lower than those reported by Coleman et al. 
(1982), we would have to conclude that ethnic 
segregation between Greencity schools under 
zoning was substantial. 

Following the abolition of zoning, D for 
both groups rises over the years 1991—93 indi- 
cating increasing ethnic segregation. The dif- 
ference in distribution between Maori and 
Pakeha students rose more ly than that 
between Pacific Island Polynesian and Pakeha 
so that by 1993 they were almost equal. How- 
ever, in 1992 the index for Maori/Pakeha stu- 
dents dropped sharply which does not seem to 
fit the overall pattern of increasing segrega- 
tion. A closer look at the data can explain the 
dynamics behind both a drop and a later 
increase in the Maori/Pakeha segregation 
index. T wo schools saw their intake of Maori 
students fall after 1991 in the context ofa gen- 
eral roll decline. Initially these Maori students 
were spread over almost all the other schools, 
with a more even distribution over schools as 
a result. A year later many Maori students 
began to enrol at a school which was now 
increasingly marketing itself as a bicultural 
school in the area. The rising Maori intake at 
this school led to Maori students becoming 
more concentrated so that the difference in 
distribution between Maori and Pakeha stu- 
dents increased in 1993. 

The process described above coupled with 
the general increase in segregation poses the 
question of whether ethnic segregation may 
be theresult ofa deliberate and positive choice 
by some Maori families. Certainly the recent 
Maori cultural renaissance and the high pro- 
file accorded the recent development of Kura 
Kaupapa Maori" suggests that positive choice 
by Maori parents in favour of schools which 
offer, to a greater or lesser extent, the possibil- 
ity of a Maori education should not be dis- 
counted. However, we should note that no 
such dynamic was found for Pacific Island 
Polynesian families. As we shall see there is 
evidence that some of these families were 
bypassing Pacific Island Polynesian domi- 
nated schools. 

As the 1990 figures in Table 29.8 reveal, 
before dezoning socio-economic segregation 
between Greencity schools was even more 

marked than ethnic segregation. SES segrega- 
tion is more difficult to compare internation- 


ally than ethnic segregation because the Elley 
and Irving index is a peculiarly New Zealand 
measure. 


Table 29.8. Dissimilarity indices for socio- 
economic segregation between the 11 schools 


Indicator 190 199] 1992 1993 
SES 583 — 481 493 534 
Unemployed 5&2 51.6 526 552 


Even so, the amount of socio-economic 
segregation in Greencity seems substantial 
when compared with overseas data. Willms 
(1986) used a correlation ratio to establish. the 
amount of SES segregation for Scottish 
schools in 1980. ((The SES measure used was 
the Registrar General's classification.) Using 
this method for our 1990 data shows that for 
thetwo highest SES categories, the amount of 
SES tion between schools is very sim- 
ilar in Scotland (0.16) and Greencity (0.17). 
However, when focusing on the lower 
categories, this picture changes. For Scotland 
only 0.05 was found, whereas in Greencity 
this was 0.19. Willms's conclusion that lower 
SES categories seem to be spread more evenly 
across schools than higher SES categories cer- 
tainly does not apply to Greencity. 

If wemakeallowance for the Maori/Pakeha 
figure in 1992, socio-economic segregation 
was of fairly similar levels to ethnic segrega- 
tion after the abolition of zoning but followed 
a different pattern. Socio-economic segrega- 
tion appears to have decreased in 1991 as a 
result of students from somewhat lower socio- 
economic backgrounds attending non-l 
schools in higher numbers. This may have 
been as a result of the balloting policy whi 
was in force in 1991. From 1992 segregation 
increased again but it can be seen that by 1993 
it was still not as pronounced as before dezon- 
ing. The overall reduction in socio-economic 
segregation therefore seems to provide tenta- 
tive support for the desegregation 
Such a conclusion could be incorrect for two 
reasons. First, findings at this level ofaggrega- 
tion are misleading, a point which we 
return to later. Second, the 1992 and 1993 fig- 
ures are tending to rise so that, if this contin- 
ues, in the next year or two segregation may be 
greater than in 1990. 1 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 3 
Clearly the findings above suggest that theres 


a high degree of school segregation in terms of 
ethnicity and socio-economic status, We now 
need to compare school with residential segre- 
gation. Such a comparison is crucial to an 
understanding of the extent to which educa- 
tional policy can have an impact on the 
interdependence of school and residential 
segregation (Menahem et al. 1993). To 
address this issue we needed the best possible 
indicator for neighbourhood segregation. 
Ideally, we would have obtained information 
on all students living in the areas under con- 
sideration who enrolled in a secondary school. 
However, as noted earlier, this study did not 
include all Greencity’s secondary schools and 
the data indicated that some of the students 
living in certain areas must attend schools not 
included in this study. An indicator for neigh- 
bourhood segregation based on data for the 
whole area covered by the study would there- 
fore have to be questioned. 

For the suburban region of our study, how- 
ever, we covered about 90 per cent of all the 
students who lived in the area and attended a 
secondary school. The six adjacent schools in 
the suburbs all had clearly defined local catch- 
ment areas so that a segregation index based 
on the areas students live in can be useful in 
two ways. First, it provides an insight into the 
magnitude of residential segregation in the 
suburbs. Second, it tells us what school segre- 
gation would have been like if all the students 
had attended their local school. As they refer 
to only six schools, the results in this section 
need to be read with caution. 

Table 29.9 confirms that residential segre- 
gation along ethnic lines is substantial in the 
Suburbs, although an index based on the sub- 
urbs may overestimate the segregation for the 
whole area." A useful comparison can be 
made here with some American cities. The 
residential segregation of Greencity is most 
likely to be higher than that of New York 
(49.2), for instance, but probably lower than 
that for cities like Chicago (69.7) or Los Ange- 
les (65.9) (Logan and Schneider 1984). 

Table 29.9 also shows that residential seg- 
Tegation along ethnic lines is higher than 
School segregation in the suburbs for all years. 
In other words, had all the students gone to 
their local school, ethnic school segregation 
Would have been even higher. This indicates 

at some Maori and Pacific Island Polynesian 
Students living in areas with high concentra- 
tions of Maori and Pacific Island Polynesian 


School 
add to residential segregation regardless of 
zoning or other policies. 


Table 29.9. Dissimilarity indices for ethnic seg- 
regation in suburbs between six schools with clear 


local zones 
Indicator 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Maori 
School LE 48.7 43.0 55.7 
Residential 6 52.3 460 — 563 
Pacific Island 
School 64.8 63.8 670 631 
Residential 66.6 66.2 6279 651 


If we now turn to Table 29.10 we see that 
socio-economic segregation follows a different 
pattern. Starting with 1990, the results show 


segregation. As mentioned earlier, 1991 wasan 
unusual year as far as zoning policies were con- 
cerned. Schools which were able to retain 
zones selected their out-of-zone enrolments 
that year by ballot. Our results therefore sug- 
gest the possibility that balloting was a more 
equitable policy that began to break through 
the socio-economic differences between 
neighbourhoods. Conversely, both zoning and 
the current policy of oversubscribed schools 
developing their own enrolment policies allow 
socio-economic segregation between schools 
to intensify the effects of socio-economic seg- 
regation between suburbs. 


Table 29.10. Dissimilarity indices for socio- 
economic segregation in suburbs between six 


schools with clear local zones 
Indicator 1990 199] 1992 1993 
idi 69.7 49.2 54.9 63.6 
Residential 61.9 542 56.8 58.7 
Unemployed 
ool 59.3 442 572 616 
Residential 57.2 558 52.5 57.0 
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How Schools Respond: Four Case Stud- 
ies 


In this section we ask: ‘How have schools 
responded to their A situations under 
market competition? , Of particular interest is 
the way schools have been affected by the for- 
mal market structure and how they have 
attempted to create informal arrangements to 
mitigate the threat posed by marketization 
either to the schools or to what is considered a 
‘good education’. 

The four schools for the case studies were 
chosen on the basis of their initial market posi- 
tion and their relationship to one another 
within the market. Totara College is in the 
suburbs straddling a white middle-class and a 
multiethnic working-class area. Kauri Col- 
lege, which is in relatively close proximity to 
Totara College, is in the working-class area. 
Manuka College, in a largely middle-class 
suburb, Ocupes midpoint in the communi- 
cations corridor to the central city. Miro Col- 
lege is a high SES school within the central 
city. In theory, then, if our initial hypothesis 
concerning the idea of a domino effect in the 
flow of students from a predominantly 
working-class suburb through the middle- 
class corridor to the high SES central city 
schools is correct, it should be observed at 
work in the schools chosen for this case study. 
As we shall see, stemming the potential flow 
turns out to be crucial to the fortunes of three 
out of the four schools. 

We start by examining Kauri and Totara 
colleges which have been hard hit by dezon- 
ing, albeit in different ways and to varying 
extents. Kauri College, already in difficulty by 
1990, suffered an intensified exodus of stu- 
dents to nearby schools after the abolition of 
zoning. Totara has received much of Kauri's 
former intake and has seen its ethnic composi- 
tion change drastically as a result. The 
responses of both Totara and Kauri colleges 
illuminate tensions between educational and 
marketing needs under dezoned conditions. 

According to the data, Manuka and Miro 
colleges, by comparison, have been relatively 
unaffected by the dezoning reforms. This 

seems surprising in the case of Manuka which 
is also near Kauri’s former zone. However, we 
will see that the school was able to quickly and 
effectively introduce a strategy to insulate 
itself from the market. The different impact of 
dezoning on schools becomes very apparent. 


In the case of Miro College, a strong market 
position, a stable intake of mainly high SES 
students and a formal market structure which 
ensures its insulation from competition have 
left the school virtually untouched. 


KAURI COLLEGE: A SPIRAL OF DECLINE? 
At Kauri College, the abolition of zoning has 
resulted in an exodus of students to the extent 
that its 3rd Form intake has almost halved in 
size from 1990-93. Placed in the heart of a 
large state housing area, the school was mostly 
composed of working-class Pacific Island 
Polynesian and Maori students for some years 
prior to dezoning.'* Kauri College has been ‘at 
the bottom of the heap’ for a long time accord- 
ing to local principals. It is the sort of school 
that would appear at or near the bottom of 
annual academic league tables published in 
the local papers. 

When zoning was abolished in 1991, stu- 
dents from Pakeha families were the quickest 
to avoid the school. However, their loss was 
fairly insignificant as they were already only a 
small proportion of the school’s intake. Maori 
and Pacific Island Polynesian families did not 
abandon the school quite so quickly, a fact that 
local principals put down to a lack of knowl- 
edge about the abolition of zoning: 


It's my impression that there wasn't necessarily a 
wide awareness in the Polynesian community that 
this was an option. (Principal, Manuka College) 
Weare three years into it now and we still get peo- 
ple, almost all of them, from [Kauri]'s old zone say- 
ing ‘We are moving. .. ,’ you know, starting to tell 
usa lie. We have to tell them, ‘it doesn't matter, you 
m have to tell usa story." (Principal, Rimu Col- 
lege) 


Nonetheless it did not take long before the 
school also lost large numbers of first Pacific 
Island Polynesian and then Maori students. 
Three neighbouring schools in particular, 
here known as Totara, Rimu and Manuka, 
seemed set to receive the students. The a 
destinations, however, varied according to the 
ethnic background of students as well as the 
actions taken by the receiving schools. : 

Many Pacific Island Polynesian and Maor! 
students went to the nearest alternative, 
Totara College: 


There’s certainly a number of Island families have 
said they're going to Totara College and some n 

them have sat in this office this year and said, ‘Wet, 
there are too many Samoans here,’ so they are going 


to send their Samoan children there. (Principal, 
Kauri College) 


Other students, mainly Maori, went to Rimu 


College which has been an image 
as a bicultural school in G . It has 
attracted Maori students because of this and 
conversely because Kauri for a vari- 


ety of reasons not entirely of its own making, 
has a less adequate Maori p E 

Manuka College, in the adjacent middle- 
class suburb, also looked set to receive many 
students from Kauri's former zone. However, 
the school was able to impose an enrolment 
scheme based on overcrowding. This action 
has prevented enrolments from Kauri and 
other lower status local schools and protected 
Kauri from even more decline if not complete 
demise. The effect this action has had on 
Manuka College itself will be shown later on. 

The shift away from Kauri College has had 
a major impact on the daily running of the 
school. The number of classes taught has 
almost halved and a large number of teaching 
Positions has been lost. Moreover, the exit has 
had a qualitative dimension as well because 
the mean SES of the student intake has 
dropped from a low 5.3 to an even lower 5.7. 
The relative SES of the students compared 
with the neighbourhood also dropped from 
-0.24 to —0.68, indicating that it was the low- 
est SES students who stayed. The class 
dimension ofthe exit out of the area was noted 
by one principal we spoke to: 


It took a year or two for people at the lower socio- 
economic end to realize what was happening, that 
they hada choice. Then the more upwardly mobile, 
if you like, of that lower socio-economic id, 
Picked up on the idea more quickly. (Principal, 
Rimu College) 


The exit of potential students from theschool 
has not been without response. Given the seri- 
ousness of the situation, marketing has been 
Seen as a matter of survival. The primary con- 
cernis to enlarge the intake to retain both staff 
and the viability of course structures as well as 
ultimately the existence of the school. In this 
survival mode, itis the number rather than the 
‘ype of students enrolled that has become 
most important: ‘The fact of the matter is that 
we have to target everyone who comes’ (Prin- 
cipal, Kauri College). A strong drive is being 
made to increase the roll and to set up a pub- 
licity committee to coordinate marketing 
activities. Initially the strategy has been dam- 


ize of its roll by an entire year 
group and also meet worthwhile educational 
in which students take two hours 
per week in their own ethnic language and a 
Another innovation has been to employ 
management consultants. This is not only for 
the merits of their advice. By showing the 
school to be ‘progressive’ in using Total Qual- 
ity Management consultants it is also a useful 
blicity device, one with the possibility of 
bringing in resources from a variety of inter- 
ested corporate and government sources: 


We came across this programme which in philoso- 
phy is stuff all different from what we are doing 
anyway. We've got the inside running and a lot of 

p from a number of consultants associated with 
the school so we decided that we would try and 
make that a part of the reforms we put in place 
because we can significantly improve staff and 
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student practice. I’m not atall worried about the fact 
that it is a bandwagon at the moment, it's likely to be 
abandwagon that can push quite a lot of training and 
resources our way. (Principal, Kauri College) 


Kauri College's attempts to increase its intake 
are not without problems however. Staff are 
facing increasing demands ata time when per- 
manent staff numbers have been reduced 
severely. The context in which this is occur- 
ring puts substantially greater daily demands 
on teaching and working than in most schools, 
so that marketing comes at a great cost. There 
is no fat in the system and the strain tells: 


Most of the teachers are on side al I guess 
there must be some that are not comfortable. I 
mean the system is set up to make them work a lot 
tirne Woro creciente y, inm tid 
put in extra hours in order to get kids . That's 
what we want to do in order to preserve jobs. Some 
[staff] I think are uncomfortable with it [marketing 
efforts], I expect a backlash at some stage. (Princi- 
pal, Kauri College) 


In discussing the dilemmas faced by schools in 
a competitive environment, Bowe et al. (1992) 
draw a distinction between image and vision. 
Image is what schools need to project in order 
to survive; it is essentially a public relations 
exercise. Vision refers to what schools con- 
sider to be educationally desirable. Ball argues 
that image and vision pull in different direc- 
tions and pose professional and ethical dilem- 
mas for teachers. In the case of Kauri College, 
this is clearly so. Precious resources have to be 
placed at the service of ‘image’ to the detri- 
ment of ‘vision’. Nevertheless, it is worth not- 
ing that the attempt to retain students for an 
extra year in the junior school is an instance 
where, arguably, good educational practice is 
consistent with the school’s attempts at sur- 
vival. But, in terms of influencing the market, 
Kauri College has no political power. Given 
the urgency with which it needs to turn its sit- 
uation around, improving its ‘image’ is its 
only option. Note, however, that Kauri Col- 
lege has been strongly adversely affected by 
the instability of student intakes. If such insta- 
bility or turnover is outside the influence of 
the school, as we hypothesize it is, then even 
improving its image is likely to be of limited 
value. There is a general point behind these 
observations concerning the inappropriate- 
ness of market competition in areas suchas the 
one served by Kauri College to which we shall 
return. 


TOTARA COLLEGE: THE EFFECTS OF FLIGHT 
Totara College is located on the boundary 
between a state housing area and a developing 
high-status suburb. Owing to the way its zone 
was drawn and redrawn across these two catch- 
ments during the 1980s, the school grew as a 
mainly middle-class school with a fairly stable 
25-30 per cent Maori and Pacific Island Poly- 
nesian intake. Under a series of ‘progressive’ 
principals, attempts were made to cater for 
pupils from both catchments through a mixed 
ability, multicultural approach to teaching. 

Following a sudden increase in Pacific 
Island Polynesian and Maori enrolments from 
Kauri College’s former zone, Pakeha families 
have bypassed the school. The percentage of 
non-Pakeha students has increased from 38 
per cent in 1990 to 54 per cent in 1993, while 
the roll had grown by 14 per cent over those 
years. It is therefore ethnic composition 
rather than intake size that has been most 
affected by dezoning in the case of Totara Col- 
lege. The speed with which the school’s non- 
Pakeha roll has grown after 1990 is due to the 
combination of a number of factors. , 

First, there isa belief amongst many Pacific 
Island Polynesian parents that their children 
will do better at schools less dominated by 
non-Pakeha students, a view not endorsed by 
the principal of Totara College: 


[Itis a] perception based on the fact that our School 
Certificate results very much reflect our ethnic 
composition . . . all those people who are moving 
here because they think we do better, all they are 
basically doing is transferring Kauri College kids 
into Totara College . .. we can do reasonably well as 
Kauri College can do reasonably well. (Principal, 
Totara College) 


Second, the school is located in such close 
proximity to Kauri College’s traditional 
catchment that for many families it is just a$ 
easy to send their children to Totara College. 
Prior to 1991, zoning constrained local enrol- 
ments so that when it was lifted, the response 
of local non-Pakeha families was immediate. 
As the non-Pakeha roll has increased, 
Pakeha enrolments have declined markedly. 
It is difficult to tell whether this exit out 0 
the school should be read as white flight that 
happens to be higher SES or class flight that 
happens to be white, for the growing intake 
from Kauri College’s former zone 4 
composed of the higher SES Pacific Islan 
Polynesian and Maori families from that area 


so that the mean SES of the school has hardly 
changed.” 

The principal of Totara College had little 
doubt that the white flight that has followed 
the increased Maori and Pacific Island Poly- 
nesian enrolments has both racial and socio- 
economic dimensions. According to the 
principal, racism played a part in this white 
flight so that ifhe is to keep an ethnically well- 
balanced school: ‘We need to be able to 
demonstrate that we are not going to be over- 
run by “blacks” ’ (Principal, Totara College). 
Related to this are fears about the academic 
standard of the school and its mixed ability 
approach: 


[There] is a perception abroad in the community 
that we don’t stretch and extend the top academic 
group and that they should probably go elsewhere 
and that’s probably true because it takes an awful 
lot of specialized effort to bring up the bottom 
group. Parents of, what they think are reasonably 
academic kids , . . see their kids as being sacrificed 
to less able kids who take more attention and are 
more likely to be disruptive and more demanding of 
teachers’ time. (Principal, Totara College) 


Given its situation, marketing for Totara Col- 
lege might be seen as a matter of attracting the 
kinds of white, able, middle-class students the 
school needs to signal its quality to the Pakeha 
community and prevent further white flight. 
Yet marketing to this audience presents mas- 
Sive ethical dilemmas for the school: 


I suppose the question really is, are we going to 
drastically change our approach, try and get rid of 
our [former Kauri College zone] clientele and mar- 
ket ourselves as a middle-class school or do we say 
We are a state school and educate everyone who 
comes through the door? . . . So we are in the situa- 
Uon...do we compromise our basic principles for 
the sake of marketing ourselves [with the Pakeha 
community] or do we say well we are educational- 
ists and we are going to do what is best for our total 
clientele and if some people suffer and want to go 
elsewhere, well tough? (Principal, Totara College) 


One solution to Totara’s problems would be 
to stream the school. This was seen as being 
likely to increase middle-class Pakeha enrol- 
ments but such a move would go against the 
ethical and educational values the school has 
followed since inception. Furthermore, given 

€ current context it would segregate the 
school on an ethnic basis: 


Totara College was premised on the fact that we 
Would be a non-streamed school, there is a strong 
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grams desnuda qui iun whether 
it will stand up to the pressures "tknow ,.. If 
we broad-banded or streamed 


A more satisfactory solution from the princi- 
pal's point of view would be to get the maxi- 
mum roll in order to impose an 
enrolment scheme that would reduce the non- 
Pakeha enrolments from Kauri College's for- 
mer zone and retain the closer, predominantly 
Pakeha students. However the principal 
found that this strategy was unlikely to work 
under a National Government in 1992: 


The unofficial word I've had from the Ministry 
yesterday is that they wouldn't see much mileage in 
this—they are committed to non-zoning 
and if a school goes to the wall, well, tough bikky. 
(Principal, Totara College) 

By 1993 the school was still, ‘trying to become 
proactive in taking control’ of its market posi- 
tion by attempting to get the roll reduced on 
the grounds of inadequate space in specialist 
areas of the school, but again with little luck. 


MANUKA COLLEGE: HOLDING THE LINE 

At the top of the local hierarchy, it was clear 
that under open market conditions Manuka 
College stood to grow rapidly in size. The 
likely increase in the size of the school was a 
concern to the school’s principal in two 
respects: 

The Board and I had discussed the whole question 
of the size of the school and I put the view very 
strongly to the Board that I was sick of big schools, 
that I did not think they did as good a job as smaller 
schools and other things being equal it’s better to 
have a smaller school than a larger school. Sec- 
ondly, that the Board had a social responsibility to 
Totara, Rimu and Kauri Colleges and that they 
ought not to be making this school a big school at 
the risk of perhaps closing other schools. (Princi- 
pal, Manuka College) 


The princi ve several grounds for being 
dibterbed has this situation and the lack of 
resources, skills and knowledge to cope: 


We were suddenly in the position of having 
absolutely no control over who came here and peo- 
ple came to the school with a range of educational 
problems for which we had no solutions because we 
had no special or discretionary staffing to deal with 
them. .. . As for us thinking that we could educate 
the kids from that area better than the teachers at 
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Rimu C can, that is a ludicrous notion! (Prin- 
cipal, Manuka College) 


The principal at Manuka College thought the 
popularity of his school, as against other 
schools in the area, could be based on an elè- 
ment of racism: 


—— trae om os A 
ple make about schools is actually related to 
perception of the race situation at a particular 
school. And sadly some people do have some justi- 
fication, or some way to justify the view that schools 
which have too proportion of this or 
that might be unsafe for their children , . . Í reckon, 
and I suppose this could be taken as a totally racist 
statement, that given the state of play of Maori edu- 
cation, Maori SES, Pacific education, 
Pacific Island SES, once you get past a school bal- 
ance which is 70 per cent E. 30 per cent 
Polynesian, youstart to run into di ties. That is 
a ‘rule of thumb’ thing but I reckon that is the case, 
both at the school and the parent choice level. 
(Principal, Manuka College) 


In 1991 intensified exit from the former zones 
of Totara, Rimuand Kauri Colleges increased 
Manuka College’s intake by 12 cent. 
Prompt action was therefore taken. This cen- 
tred around getting the maximum roll of the 
school reduced by the Ministry of Education 
so that the school could apply for overcrowd- 
ing status and develop an enrolment scheme. 
Here, Manuka College was very successful 
because of the strength of its principal and 
Board who negotiated with the Ministry and 
lobbied the local politician: 


We were originally told that this school with all its 
rra could house esha if we really had 
to. t was a crazy notion. They graciously then 
allowed us to have 1400 and then when we had a 
seizure over that they said well 1200. . . . And then 
[the Board] argued very strongly for the lowest 
number the Ministry might agree to which was 
1050. . . . That indicated we were prepared to take 
an increase, because you know, the Government 
view was that parents ought to have a choice of 
school so we were saying, ‘OK, let's take another 40 
or so’. But the Ministry said no, 1200 so we had 
another standoff. Then [the local MP] intervened 
on our behalf so we were offered 1080 and we fig- 
ured that’s as low as they would go at the moment 
so that’s our maximum roll and that’s more than 
enough. (Principal, Manuka College) 


Manuka College’s action was extremely suc- 
cessful by any measure. By 1992 the school 
was clearly likely to exceed its new maximum 
roll so that it was able to impose a zone-based 
enrolment scheme with few out-of-zone 


. This was a crucial step to retain the sta- 
eret the school and it even increased enrol- 
ments from families who would otherwise 
have bypassed the school: 


Since it has become known that we have an enrol- 
ment scheme and that it’s hard to get into this 
school, it’s interesting to notice how many 

are now trying to get into this school from 
schools. . . . So it’s a fascinating exercise in commu- 
nity psychology. Maybe there is some truth in the 
notion that where something is seen to be a scarce 
commodity people want it. (Principal, Manuka 
College) ‘A 
Manuka College has had few marketing prob- 
lems. Since imposing a zone, its excl 

has intensified and its reputation 180 
dated. It has reinforced its dominant position 
in the local hierarchy and has become more 
competitive with the high SES schools fur- 
ther afield. The main requirement now is to 
remain competitive with the more high SES 
schools, something that has p t 
renewed emphasis on academic piers s. 
and general excellence. In parti > the 
school has some streamed junior classes and it 
is unlikely that the school could move to 
mixed-ability groupings even if it thought it 
educationally desirable to do so. 

It is a case like this which illustrates the 
potential confusion between educa 
vision and image. Within certain communi- 
ties, of which Manuka College may be an 
example, educational vision is linked to 
rhetoric about educational standards and the 
role of practices like streaming in maintaining 
‘standards’. If the school seeks to maintain à 
reasonable proportion of middle-class stu- 
dents, it clearly needs to model its practice 
according to rhetoric. Whether the views of 
Manuka College’s teachers are consistent 
with this rhetoric is really beside the point. In 
this community, given the market position of 
Manuka College, they have little choice in th 
matter. We stress that this kind of poten 
dilemma for educators is contingent on 
views of the local community. In f 
School in our sample, which draws on a large 
lower middle-class/upper wore ae 
intake, the introduction of mixed-ability — 
teaching was well received because parents - 
perceived it to offer greater opportunities K 
their children; banding was considered elitist. 
MIRO COLLEGE: WHAT COMPETITION? "m 
Miro College is a long-established and presti- 


gious state school with a high SES and mainly 
Pakeha intake. Many of its students 

from the ‘leafy’ suburbs s ing the 
school while almost a third of the intake travel 
considerable distances to attend. These dis- 
tant students have a relatively high SES com- 
pared with the residential areas in which they 
live.” 

For this school at the upper end of 
Greencity’s educational market, little has 
changed under the dezoning reforms. Over- 
subscription is the norm: 

We are in a position where we get more children 
than we can take, so whatever our enrolment poli 
is of the day or any directive from on high, we 


always have more than enough. (Principal, Miro 
College) 


However, the school has been iae not to 
grow for two reasons. First, it ly has a 
Space shortage and, second, there would belit- 
tle advantage in further growth, even if space 
were available: 


Once you are much bigger than we are you would 
need a different administrative structure. We 
would spoil ourselves. We would lose the personal 
relationships you can have under a certain size. We 


need to keep the school person-centred. (Principal, 
Miro College) 


Given this situation, the maximum roll pro- 
vided to the school by the Ministry in 1990 
Was considered to be too large and, like 
Manuka College, the school fought success- 
fully to get it reduced. Nonetheless, combined 
with the balloting system for out-of-zone 
enrolments, the school was still forced to 
increase its intake in 1991: 


We were given a very high roll and were very angry 
about that and negotiated it down a bit but even so, 
use zoning of any kind was abolished . . . and 
was a ballot . . . we have a rather big bulge of 


Following the 1991 Act, the school has been 
able to take more control. It has put its own 
enrolment scheme in place under the over- 
crowding provision and has w 
Intake down to a more sustainable level. The 
School decided largely to retain its former zon- 
mg arrangements; in-zone students are always 
8lven priority regardless of their characteris- 
tics while out-of-zone students are enrolled, 
When space is available, at the principal’s dis- 
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cretion. These enrolments are apparently 
selected on the basis of whether their subject 
unaffected: 1 


We still offer the same thing, we still get kids want- 
ing to do the same things, we still get more than we 
can take, our, zone is [the same}. (Prin. 
cipal, Miro 


You don't get any choice because we cannot 
accommodate. year we turned away about 150 
[s Kein con It goes right against the 


because of the constraints 

Seat ender (Principal, Mire Calleg) 
Given the situation where the school has far 
more enrolments than it can accept, market- 
spend a single mun . T have the 
M: ndam hipaa do not do anything 
PME night and it is so 
packed you can't fit into the hall. I say quite publicly 


that our advertising is what goes out of the school 
gateand that's where it stops. . . I don't have to mar- 


ketthe school, the isthere, le know it's 
there, marketing is a non-issue. (Principal, Miro 
College) 

DISCUSSION OF THE CASE STUDIES 


These case studies have illustrated how the 
impact of market competition on individual 
schools has differed markedly. Kauri College, 
already in difficulty, was hardest hit by the 
reforms both in terms of its intake size and the 
disadvantaged nature of the intake that 
remained. The onset of competition effec- 
tively ensured it entered a spiral of decline 
which, against the odds, it is trying to reverse 
through the overt strategy of marketing. 
Totara College has been affected less by 
changes in intake numbers or SES composi- 
tion than by changes in ethnic composition. 
Manuka College was threatened in much the 
same way but has been able to hold its own 
through imposing a zone. Lastly, Miro Col- 
lege, with a strong initial position and a 
continuing zoning arrangement, has been 
hardly touched by the reforms. Clearly the 
reforms have had the greatest impact on work- 
ing-class schools. s 

Although many of the differences between 
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the case study schools can be explained by 
their different initial positions, itis also appar- 
ent that the impact of dezoning has been con- 
tingent upon the characteristics and actions of 
the four schools. As indicated by the quantita- 
tive analysis, school competition is centred 
around adjacent schools rather than distant 
schools. Thus, the fact that Kauri College lost 
so much of its intake was encouraged by the 
presence of a higher SES school, Totara Col- 
lege, nearby. Yet, had another higher SES 
neighbour (Manuka College) not zoned, 
Kauri College might have lost even more. 
Conversely, the compositions of Totara and 
Manuka colleges would arguably not have 
been changed and threatened respectively if 
they had not been located so close to Kauri 
College. Meanwhile, through its enrolment 
scheme, Miro College could accept the higher 
SES students from out of zone. 

The means and degree to which schools 
responded to market competition were also 
important variables. The overt marketing 
response anticipated by neo-liberals was that 
of Kauri College. Totara College provided a 
clear example of how the external pressures of 
ethnic/social class flight threatened to com- 
promise the school’s educational philosophy 
and ethos. It is genuinely hard to understand 
how the introduction of choice and competi- 
tion addressed the question of raising educa- 
tional standards in this case. 

In order to preserve its philosophy and 

ethos asa multicultural state school with a rea- 
sonably well-balanced social class mix, Totara 
College sought the advantage given to the 
high SES schools of being able to control the 
nature of its intake by getting its maximum 
roll limited so that it could claim it was over- 
subscribed and introduce an enrolment 
scheme. For whatever reason, the school did 
not have the political influence to achieve this 
aim and it now has to rethink its philosophy 
and ethos in the light of the realities of ethnic 
flight. In this context, the idea of creating an 
attractive image would not solve the educa- 
tional dilemmas it now confronts. It is a case 
where there is a clear hiatus between image 
and vision: no amount of ‘image’ can bridge 
the gap between what is educationally possible 
and desirable. It is precisely this point that led 
the principal from Totara College to note the 
futility of marketing: 


The evidence from a place like [School XX] , they 


spent literally thousands of dollars on promoting it, 
their magazine and prospectus and so on would be 
too good for Eton. They were on the radio last year. 
It has not made one wit of difference. The kids are 
still going off to [schools with better reputations]. 
People just don't believe you, it's a waste of time. 
(Principal, Totara College) 


Incontrast, Manuka and Miro colleges did not 
see much value in spending time and 
resources on marketing in a context of over- 
supply. 

If Totara College was unsuccessful in its 
attempts to alter the terms of the educational 
market in a way consistent with its profes- 
sional philosophy, Manuka College's success 
led to a quite different experience. Yet both 
Totara College and Manuka College started 
from much the same position as true commu- 
nity schools. Manuka's political ability to 
change the terms of the competition in its 
favour had some ironic consequences. On the 
one hand, this action averted the threat of 
middle-class flight to the central city while, on 
the other, it held the line for the schools in the 
adjacent working-class suburb. In essence, it 
probably preserved one of the schools from 
extinction. But, in the act of preserving its 
middle-class roll, it potentially tied its own 
hands with respect to the issue of streaming 
versus mixed-ability teaching. Market struc- 
tures impose limits to action so that some con- 
sequences may never be observed. 

In successfully introducing an enrolment 
scheme, Manuka College raises a further ele- 
ment in the study of schools in a competitive 
context which needs attention in subsequent 
studies: namely the notion of networking 
between organizations which are ostensibly in 
competition (Nohria and Eccles 1992).? We 
have no information on whether Manuka Col- 
lege’s intention to introduce an enrolment 
scheme and its likely impact was known to the 
adjoining schools but clearly, in some 
respects, it was to their advantage. Certainly 
the lived educational market is far more com- 
plex than its advocates haye recognized. 

Lastly, the case study of Miro College 
shows that high SES schools have been insu- 
lated from the reforms: in effect they enjoy 
close to a monopoly position. The school was 
forced to grow in 199] as a result of the ballot- 
ing system but then, because it has always 
been oversubscribed, it was able to reimpose 3 
zone, This has allowed it to stabilize its ro 


and ensure a favourable intake by restricting 
in-zone enrolments to high-status areas and 
selecting out-of-zone enrolments. Whereas 
all the other schools have been forced to 
engage in the market in one way or another, at 
Miro College the impact of dezoning has been 
largely a non-issue. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


Twoissues lieatthe heart of the marketization 
debate: the impact of the market on choice and 
on school intakes. Proponents of marketiza- 
tion have argued that, given the opportunity, 
parents from whatever ethnic or social c 
background will exercise choice over their 
child's schooling. On the other hand, critics of 
marketization have predicted that. those 
already endowed with material and cultural 
capital will simply add to their existing advan- 
tages through choice policies. They have also 
argued that ‘choice’ in turn will lead to 
increasing polarization between schools in 
terms of the socio-economic and ethnic com- 
Position of their student bodies. 

We have put these hypotheses to the test in 
à specific market context in one New Zealand 
city. The concept of a lived market has been 
introduced, based on the idea that it is the 
combination of formal properties and infor- 
mal arrangements within a market that 
accounts for the outcomes of choice and com- 
petition for both parents and schools. The 
importance of studying a market in context 
has been further stressed by elaborating on the 
Contingencies between neighbouring schools. 

Y integrating quantitative and qualitative 

methodologies we have been able to paint a 
more complete picture of the lived market in 
Greencity than would otherwise have been 
Possible. 

In general terms our study has found that 
the concerns of market critics are justified. 

choice to travel out of what was defined as 
the local zone prior to 1991 is more likely to be 
made by those from the upper end of each 
Social stratum, irrespective of the ethnic back- 
ground of the parents. Socio-economic segre- 
gation between schools has been exacerbated 
More than would be predicted simply on the 
basis of residential segregation. The formal 
Market structure does give rise to a range of 
informal market responses which confound 
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the predictions of market proponents. With 
respect to this last point, we saw in particular 
that, in the three schools most threatened by 
the introduction of competition, market 
responses were weighed against what was seen 
as educationally desirable. The tension 
between image and vision was ever present. 

Ironically, the most advantaged, high SES, 
schools seem insulated from market competi- 
tion by virtue of their own popularity. The 
fact that they continue to be vastly oversub- 
scribed illustrates that, unlike other markets, 
there is no tendency towards an equilibrium 
between supply and demand in education. 
This is because while parents may often want 
their children to attend the schools with the 
best reputations, providers of education see 
little advantage in growth beyond a level dic- 
tated by physical space or organizational con- 
siderations (Astin 1992). (An added irony in 
the New Zealand context is that popular 
schools are not allowed to expand if a neigh- 
bouring school has spare capacity.) The fact 
that popular schools are not expanding also 
raises questions about how these schools 
select the out-of-zone students they do accept. 
Our data suggest that they may, wittingly or 
unwittingly, give value to the socio-economic 
status of students in the selection process 
because in 1991, the year when students 
gained entry to oversubscribed schools by bal- 
lot, socio-economic segregation between 
schools was reduced. 

It could be argued that the ultimate goal of 
marketization, improving educational stan- 
dards, is left untouched by our study. How- 
ever, it would be hard to see how standards 
could have improved as a result of dezoning. 
For the problem faced is not *the need to edu- 
cate the best better, but how to cope with the 
needs of the rest’ (Sernau 1993: 90). It is 
unlikely that popular schools insulated from 
competition have been pressed to improve 
their standards. Given that market policies 
were intended to do away with provider- 
capture, the insulation of popular schools 
from the market is truly ironic. The situation 
forschools which have been affected by choice 
should, however, be of even greater concern. 
The paradox of the New Zealand education 
market is that schools with the most 
educational needs are being forced to waste 
time and resources on marketing in order to 
survive, thus further disadvantaging their 
already disadvantaged students. 
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- The concept of the ‘lived’ market is outlined in 


more detail in Lauder et al. (1994). 
examination of the policy and prac- 
tice of zoning in New Zealand during the post- 
war years suggests that urban 
education was selective during zoning. First, 
after the 1950s state-sanctioned ‘out-of-zone’ 
quota policies allowed the established state 
schools to recruit up to a third of their intake 
from the same zones as the suburban schools 
on the grounds of maintaining their ‘special 
character’. Second, where out-of-zone quotas 
were full, other formal methods could be used 
by zoned schools to top up their rolls with 
desirable students. Third, partly due to their 


fam- 
the New Zealand rel istry of 
Contract No. 35/314/5. We 


= 


1980s, 

ingly reluctant to impose the constraints of a 
zone against tal wishes. Fourth, for 
those with ient financial resources, pri- 
vate schools were always an option for exit 
= from local state schools (McCulloch 
1990). 


0.75 are very reasonable when compared with 
other reliability tests with regard to say 
tions (e.g. Bielby et a/. 1977). Considering that 
this reliability check refers to the worst situa- 
tion we had to deal with, we consider the data 
robust enough to believe that the results will 
not be biased because of the differences 
between the data sources used. See Wislinda, 
te (1994) for a more extensive discussion 


issue. y 
We extended the index, for our purposes with 
categories for (a) beneficiaries and ade 
ployed, and (b) home makers or retired. 

ed categories are not included in the com- 
putation of mean SES, however, so thes) 
range of the scale is still from 1 (highest S! 
to6 (lowest SES). del 
Further details on data collection, coding a 
analysis of both the quantitative and qm 
ANM may be found in Waslander e/ 
(1994). 


. Weuse the Maori term ‘Pakeha’ for students of 


broadly European descent. The ca 

‘Pacific Island Polynesian’ is also a general ont 
which includes students of mainly UM s 
also (e.g.) Cook Island, Tokelauan and a 
gan descent. Finally, students of Asian descen 


- The 


also formed some $ cent of the sample 
hich is why the guise in table 1 do 
not add up to 100 per cent (see also note 12). 

Owing to the way zones were drawn students 
were not always in-zone for the school nearest 


The dissimilarity index is as: 

D,, = OSE | (,/X)-6,/ Y) |]. 
where x; is the number of students in a cate- 
gory defined as X ín school i, 
and X is the total number of students in that 
Category; 

y; is the number of students in a category 
defined as Y'in school i, 
and Y is the total number of students in that 


For our pui 
100 so that 


eg. 

der 1984, Paterson i991). Some researchers 
have argued peli eda ddl on 
sensitive to capture certain 
and have used alternative such as 
the Gini coefficient (Johnston 198 . 

i as the surface area 
and a Lorentz curve based 


Gini can be int 
between a di 


{about 5 per cent) makes the group rather small 
or comparisons. The segregation indices, 
ranging from 14 to 30, imply however that the 
difference between the distribution of Asian 
and Pakeha students across schools is smaller 
When compared with Maori and Pacific Island 


students. 
- High SES is defined as Elley and Irving cate- 
Eories | and 2; low SES is defined as Elley and 


Irving categories 5 and 6 


- See also Denton and Massey (1989) for the 
Procedure used here and Waslander e! al. 


(1994) for more details on method and out- 


comes. 
Segregation index used by Coleman etal. 
(1982) captures another aspect of segregation 
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16. 


and must be read as the amount of interra rsi 
contact. See Coleman et af (1982: 231-3) for 
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went from 4.2-35 per cent in 1990 to 0.8-46.8 
per cent in 1993 and the Pacific Island 

sian increased from 0.7-63.2 per cent to 
1.3-68.8 per cent over the same period. Pur- 


opinion has it that Manuka's actions 

‘saved’ Kauri College from emptying out 
completely. However, it is important to note 
that the lowest SES families have = — 
any sign of moving out, suggesting that Kauri 

Sage ilai hive bee even V Rs taller 
and less viable than at present, rather than 
completely bypassed. It is worth pointing out 
that this school is also competing with post- 
compulsory providers especially with respect 
to their non-academic senior students who are 
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[Ap]parent Involvement: Reflections on 
Parents, Power, and Urban Public Schools 


Michelle Fine 


Organizing for parent involvement is like bringing the ocean to a boil 


parents are being organized as advocates for 
their children, other times as teacher bashers, 
often as bureaucracy busters, more recently, 
as culture-carriers, increasingly, as con- 
sumers. Parents enter the contested public 
sphere of public education typically with nei- 
ther resources nor power. They are usually 
not welcomed, by schools, to the critical and 
serious work of rethinking educational struc- 
tures and practices, and they typically repre- 


sent a small percent of local taxpayers. It is, 
then, an opportune time to take a critical look 
at what quis. qan might play, with 
whom, and what ends. 

In this article three major parental involve- 
ment projects are described from urban 
school districts across thc — es 
more, Philadelphia, and Chicago. In cach city, 
there is a political movement under way to 

parental presence inside schools, 
and around concerns of education, through 
some form of ‘collaboration.’ Each case 
reflects the hard work of activists, parents, 
educators, and often friends. Across cases we 
havean opportunity to dissect, closely, what it 
is parents say they want from this work. These 
cases are presented along a continuum of 
increasing power, control, and activism by 
parents. For each case, practitioners, organiz- 
ers, parents, and activists Lo ban aas 

enough to respond to drafts of this text. As: 
will see, their comments have been spliced 
into the article; they are ‘in conversation’ with 
me. With this article, I hope to provoke a 
conversation about urban public 
school ing how parents are being 
positioned as subjects, but also as objects, of a 
to resuscitate the public sphere of 

public education. 


Framing the Politics of Parental Involve- 
ment 


In ‘Rethinking the Public Sphere: A Contri- 
bution to the Critique of Actually Existing 


From Teachers College Record, 94 (1993), 682-710. Reprinted with permission. 
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cod oo Da (1990) borrows 
t noton public sphere ^a 
theater in modern societies in which ae 


antly constituted by a number of 

exclusions’ (Fine 1990), And for 
Schools, these exclusions have 

embodied by parents, community, and public 


~ Fraser (1990: 62-3) offers four 
tions she finds A- irdi da 


` - is 
» always preferable to a nexus of multiple 


ive consider these four assumptions with 
and districts, we see good reason for 
concerns. First, in current school 


reform movements, parents do not even enter 
2 discourse ‘as if? social equals 


contemporary face of public 
suggest their explicit pP eri 
ts feel and are typically treated as ‘less’ 
than the profess particularly in low- 
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In scenes in which power asymmetries are 
not addressed and hierarchical bureaucracies 


cators inventing what could be a rich, 
ing, and democratic system for 
education, 


The Baltimore Story: Dilemmas of Col- 
laboration 


The Baltimore project is MOT best 
described by its director (Garlington 1991): 
In the summer of 1987, the ‘With and For Parents’ 
program opened its office i i " 


ing y in the poten 
American inner-ci to become confident, 
well-informed andi influential in the educa- 
tion of their children and in the ional life of 
the community, 

Donnie Cook, on the faculty at University 
of Maryland, and I evaluated *With and For 
Parents’ over a three-year period (Fine and 
Cook 1991). We had a chance to watch this 
well-conceived program, which was designed 
to be collaborative with its middle school and 
to empower parents individually, change over 
time from what was ‘empowerment’ 
into what became ‘crisis intervention.’ We 
learned that projects that focus on individual 
parent advocacy without a commitment to 
redistributing power’ and/or material 
resources inadvertently fall prey to the over- 
whelming depth of family needs. If a project 
does not negotiate power explicitly, at the 
family-school level, then the needs of family 
flood the work of school reform. Service 
replaces reform—which might be necessary, 
but constitutes a very different project. 


ago, this community suffers sub- 
ially in terms of impoverished material 
conditions, scarred social relations, and an 
uncertain future. 
Materially, the neighborhood is solidly 
low-income and African-American. The 


, they are cut off from church, neigh- 
and public institutions. Most of these 
mothers manage creatively, alone and at the 
wire. 
In such a context, social relations among 
neighbors are often cautious. In a community 
$0 homogeneously low-income, the public 
schools are filled with students who have been 
classified as low-ability. Special education 
rates at this school soar well above the city’s 
average, and varied forms of discipline, rang- 
ing from disciplinary removals (ostensibly for 
three days) to suspensions (for forty-five 
days), define the school’s sometimes quite 
hostile climate. 
The situation today is most unlike that of 
the 1970s described by Sara Lawrence Light- 
foot (1978): 


The heightened cohesiveness of black communi- 
ties during this period allowed a pooling of frustra- 
tions, resources and initiatives—much of which 
was focused on the school as the battleground, the 
most visible and vulnerable social pc wane 
within the community that was perceived as 
only avenue that their children could take out of the 
hopelessness and poverty of ghetto life. 


Instead, because of the federal abandonment 

of cities and the devastating impact of. dus 

and accompanying violence, one hears little 0 

trust among neighbors, much criticism 0! 

those who live nearby, and whispers of anger 

at public institutions. k d 
We hear a premium placed on privacy 
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self-protection, and an ambivalent desire to 
believe in social institutions, Even if anger is 


saturating the became p sclf-denigration 


runs high and institu runs low. 
ing an cducational advocacy core 
proved difficult. 


VOICES OF MOTHERS 


drugs, street 
rime, and violence perpetrated 
(00 thos ten ie e ee 
- Many women explained, for instance, that 
EE personal illnesses could provoke dra- 


ions and violent streets, but gp bare 


act falls apart, everyone blames them. 
the pieces of a society torn apart by a 
Seren that, over the past decade, has 

disdain for and has severely punished 
living in poverty. They themselves are 
only ones holding their lives together, 

! thers have woven a form of ‘col- 
lective empowerment,’ spreading across 
Social contexts and within social networks. 
Ms Darden described how she works with 
Other parents from the school: 


There is that idea that we, by being in the black 
MT e parents don't care about their 
Students, that's not true. I think they are very con- 
cerned. The fact that a lot of people, a lot 
do not have that education, a lot of them may not 
have gone to tenth, eleventh or twelfth, they 
out of school, they feel as though the 
System may not have done what it should 
have done for them, so I’m going to put my child in 
School system and I’m not going to be both- 
T'm just going to let them teach and that’s 
Feeding and feeding, that just like you would to do 
Schild. You have ts keep saying well, we need to 
nurture the parents. And being a parent is not so 
€asy as people think it is, whether you're black, 
whether you're white, whether you're . it doesn't 
make any vpisa Being a parent is not — 
Process and parents is still growing just as as 
their children are. 


Psychologist Brinton Lykes (1985) distin- 
guisbes social individuals from autonomous 
individuals when she writes, 

Sovnal mmdrvedmas are active and involved im cercles 
well beyond immediate Family oe neaph h! 
They participate in a range of activities = which 
reflect both à seme of thew own mdr hashis 


and a commstment to saral change through codlat 
poe met me nna a 


ing toL. we can hear the leadership 
of women in ‘With and For Parents’ as preem- 
~ ial individuals. Working in circi 
together, they are committed to i 
circles, 


these 
tions, and ‘with end for’ other parents who 


fully and passionately the of 
Cheryl Townsend Gilkes (1988; 75): 


THE SHIFT FROM EMPOWERMENT TO CRISIS 
INTERVENTION 
The model of ‘With and For Parents’ 
i between a sense of giving these 
women what they say they need and a com- 
mitment to empowering a critical community 
of educational advocates. For two reasons, the 
project tipped toward the former. First there 
was no clear strategy, a priori, for dealing crit- 
ically with the school-parent partnership. In 
fact, the collaboration among the school, the 
project, and the families was seen as necessary 
for the project to be launched, but it inadver- 
tently washed out the possibility of systemic 
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critique and silenced the naming of power 
asymmetries. Second, the form of empower- 
ment nurtured by the project was initially 
quite individual-oriented—that is, organized 
around the particular problems a child or 
parent was having with the school. The com- 
bination of a failure to negotiate power asym- 
metries with the schooland the individualistic 
frame on advocacy tilted the project toward 
crisis intervention. Jocelyn Garlington (1991) 
captures this complicated turn toward ser- 
vice: 


Parents of children who are doing poorly in school 
are treading water, like their children and keeping 
fingers crossed that each new day will not bring 
with it another crisis. In a very profound sense for 
these parents no news is truly good news. Parents, 
needing some part of their daily lives to be free from 
raging urgencies, accepted a role of not having to 
deal with school unless called, and yet we were on 
the scene daily, nudging, trying to fill relatively 
calm pockets with activity, concern and even alarm. 
Education issues for families whose kids quietly 
slip through the cracks is like high blood pressure; 
the symptoms can be quiet but deadly. Many over- 
burdened parents understandably needed to focus 
on the pulsating migraine. These headaches were 
not dropout prevention-related. Monitoring and 
planning for low-range goals often got put aside. 


What surfaced from the women was their 
needs, which the staff served responsively. 
But in that process systemic change of their 
schools moved to a back burner (Fine 1991). 
In being responsive, a turn from parental 
empowerment to crisis intervention may, 
ironically, feed the impression that the prob- 
lem lies squarely in the family system. Much 
of the early work on parental involvement, 
prior to the 1980s, was generated explicitly 
from maternal blaming/supporting frame- 
works. At that point in time, ‘parental 
involvement’ classes, in low-income schools, 
involved learning how to ‘parent’ more effec- 
tively. Parents were offered workshops on 
loving the unlovable child, dealing with a 
latchkey adolescent, and assertive discipline, 
all of which derive from an implicit model of 
helping the (particularly low-income) parent 
cope with, and control better, an uncontrol- 
lable child (Garlington 1991). Even when 
work with parents is done well, however, 
power issues, among and between families, 
Schools, and districts, usually remain buried. 
‘With and For Parents’ explicitly resisted 
such strategies. Yet, over time, parents grew 


beleaguered with and suspect of the politics of 
organizing. Quoting Garlington (1991) again: 


I find myself cringing a bit when I think back on 
many of the conversations I have with folks truly 
committed to some form or type of parental 
involvement for low income, low achieving stu- 
dents in urban areas. Long lists are inevitably gen- 
erated—parents need to this, this, and this. Itis our 
mission to prod, push, beg and insist. Or is it? 
When parents do all of these ‘essential’ things— 
learn all there is to know about how schools work, 
invest endless hours in working with their own 
children at home while fully participating in the life 
of school, join all the right committees and be well- 
informed and active in all levels of decision- 
making, and make a commitment to being a 
continual and relentless thorn in the side of anyone 
of influence, all will be right. Or will it? 


Garlington rightly calls the ‘God question.’ 
Nevertheless, the ‘responsive turn’ toward 
crisis intervention can reproduce the very dis- 
courses and practices that depoliticize the 
needs of low-income parents. If services are 
responsive and appropriate, individual needs 
may swell insatiably. While, as Anne Whee- 
lock notes in a personal response to this chap- 
ter (1991), some services can be as seen 
supporting empowerment, the likelihood of 
collective public struggle in such contexts is 
often diminished. Schools slip gently off the 
hook, although Garlington (1991) again 
poignantly argues: 

We did not feel we were releasing the school from 
any responsibility. We were hopefully helping to 
illuminate the process for sensitive and effective 
ways for families with limited resources to solve 
problems. We shared our lessons with the school 
and encouraged the school to think beyond the 
obvious interventions and be more thoughtful and 
creative about solutions when problems arise. We 
invited parents into every facet of the process an 
readily admitted that we did not have all the 
answers. We made suggestions, We listened, we 
researched, observed and came back to parents, 
often with different suggestions. 


Onlyin ret can wesee that the slip from 
parental idivemint to service delivery 1S à 
lot like the ideological slip that argues that 
parental involvement will, in and of itself, 
transform student learning.This assertion, 
benign and liberal, depoliticizes education’, 
outcomes and exempts district and schoo 
policies and practices from accountability. I 
To explain: For funding purposes and, 
think, because we all wanted to believe " 
‘With and For Parents’ was originally 
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premised as a dropout-prevention program. 
The logic argued that parental empowerment 
should produce more educationally support- 
ive households and, in turn, improved student 
outcomes. To test the second assumption, we 
conducted statistical comparisons of the chil- 
dren of parental activists versus those of non- 
activists on indices of student achievement 
after three years of the program. Our data 
suggest that while a solid leadership core 
developed, over time, the assumption that 
empowered and involved parents produce edu- 
cated students can simply be laid to rest. Our 
data demonstrate instead that while empow- 
ered parents may ‘stick with a school’ longer, 
they do not, in and of themselves, produce in 
the aggregate improved student outcomes in 
the areas of retention, absenteeism, California 
Achievement Test scores, or grades (Fine and 
Cook 1992). 

Parental involvement is necessary but not 
sufficient to produce improved student out- 
comes. Without a serious national, state, and 
community commitment to serving children 
broadly, and to restructuring schools in low- 
income neighborhoods and their surrounds, 
deep parental involvement with schools will 
do little to positively affect —or sustain —low- 
income students or their schools or outcomes. 
As Comer (1981), Wheelock (1991), and 
Epstein (1991) note, itis not enough for fami- 
lies to become more like schools; schools and 
districts must also become more like families. 

Over the past decade, federal and state gov- 
ernments have tried to shift responsibility and 
blame for educational problems onto the 
backs of low-income parents. Individual 
parental involvement projects cannot restore 
a rich, critical, and creative public sphere. 
Only with a powerful, supportive, and activist 
national agenda for children can parental 
involvement thrive—and only then if parental 
involvement provokes thoughtful, critical 
Inquiry into public bureaucracy. We all need 
Parents to become critical activists in their 
homes, in their schools, on the streets, and in 
the halls of Congress. And yet, to quote Gar- 
lington (1991): 


Being an activist these days mean([s] standing out 
like a sore thumb among your peers. Gone forever, 
it seems, is the age of Afro wearing, angry, fist- 
raising Black folks determined to reclaim their 
communities and rattle this political system at its 
Core. The rage is far more subdued. Sadly, there is 
no rage where so much is warranted. Unfortu- 


nately, we found that the activists in the community 
are vi somewhat as weirdos, no matter how 
noble the cause or how many people in the commu- 
nity received direct benefit from the activist's fer- 
vor. Most parents just want to parent, love their 
children and experience some success in making 
things better for their future. They are not ready to 
carry placards, spend hours in planning meetings, 
keep vigilance in the schools, and show up at every 
important community event pressing the need for 
community response and interest in education. 

communities, there are impressive ‘little 
engines that could’ groups of parents (mostly 
women) with a sprinkling of community folks huff- 
ing and puffing and pushing themselves to the limit 
for some favorable but limited outcomes for kids. 
They must fight attitudes and perceptions that date 
back centuries and a school system whose resis- 
tance to change is unparalleled. But still these hard- 
working, devoted parents manage to make a 
dent—regardless how small. Then what? Their 
children leave the school (hopefully graduate) and 
the battle must start afresh. The system remains 
unchanged and the victories, while important to 
the parents who struggled to realize them, more 
often than not, are quickly forgotten when those 
parents are off the scene. 


Without relentless attention to systemic 
power and critique, parental-involvement 
projects may simply surface the individual 
needs of families, which will become the vehi- 
cle to express, and dilute, struggles of power. 
If unacknowledged, power may hide, cloaked 
in the ‘needs’ or ‘inadequacies’ of disenfran- 
chised mothers, and schools may persist 
unchallenged, employing practices that dam- 


age. 


The Philadelphia Story: At the Table, 
Gaining a Voice, but not yet a Hearing 


The Philadelphia story is one in which I am far 
more deeply involved as an activist researcher. 
I narrate this analysis, in part, as autobiogra- 
phy. Having been on half-time leave for 
four years (1988-1992) from the University 
of Pennsylvania to work as consultant with 
the Philadelphia Schools Collaborative,’ I 
have a lot invested in what does and does not 
happen to the parents involved with the 
comprehensive high schools undergoing 
restructuring. 

In June 1990, the School District of 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers, and the Philadelphia Schools 
Collaborative entered into an agreement that 
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this district would pursue shared decision 
making and school-based management 
(SD/SBM) in all schools that could generate 
radically innovative educational plans and 
then seek a 75 per cent approval vote, by the 
faculty, for those plans. Once such a vote is 
achieved, control over the resources of that 
school would move from central district to the 
school; waivers from state, district, and union 
policies would be considered; and shared 
decision making would be in place at the 
school site. It is this process of shared decision 
making, involving parents, to which our 
attention now turns. 

Asrequired by the guidelines of SD/SBM, 
all schools pursuing school-based manage- 
ment operate under the direction of gover- 
nance councils, comprised of administrators, 
teachers, and parents, and established to 
assure that important 'decisions of educa- 
tional renewal will be made by consensus and 
with respect for the elements of choice, diver- 
sity and risk taking that characterize a renewal 
effort.’ The council is expected to: 


1. establish processes to assure broad con- 
sultation and involvement of the school 
community in curriculum, instruction 
and educational renewal including posting 
of criteria and selection of personnel for 
posted positions; 

2. provide the vehicles for assessing the 
effectiveness of the school program; 

3. determine distribution of resources 
(financial and personnel) allocated to the 
school; 

. regularly report to the school community; 

. request waivers for changes in School 
District policy and/or contractual agree- 
ments and/or state regulations (School 
District of Philadelphia 1991). 


Councils were designed to be comprised 
mostly of educators, but to enjoy substantial 
parent representation. Each fifteen-person 
council consists of the principal, an assistant 
principal, a building representative from the 
union, four parents selected by lottery from 
among those interested, one noninstructional 
staff member, one department head, and six 
teachers. While parents do not constitute 
half—much less a majority—of the council, 
they comprise a substantial block, and all deci- 
sions are to be made by consensus and not 
majority vote. 

Early on, involvement of parents was rec- 


ue 


ognized as politically imperative on the coun- 
cils and ae aaa the school communities. 
It was expected that with SD/SBM, schools 
and their governance councils would eventu- 
ally enjoy adequate resources and autonomy 
to become critical, struggling, public democ- 
racies of difference among and between edu- 
cators and ts. These councils were to 
have Ce geo HR au power, and 
would therefore need representation of all 
members of the ‘school community’ in order 
to reinvent the structures, practices, and out- 
comes of urban high schools. Parents were 
invited not to represent exclusively their own 
children’s interests, but to import ‘parental 
perspectives’ into critical policymaking 
conversations. 

It was clear that it was not only necessary to 
have parents on these councils, but that with- 
out substantial support, parents would either 
feel like or come to be seen as tokens. They 
could be isolated or become hysterical 
quickly. As a player in the design of 
SD/SBM, I worried about all the possible 
problems—parents will not know all that they 
need to know to make serious educational 
decisions; parents are not represented fairly; 
parents will not feel empowered to speak their 
minds; parents will not get a hearing when 
they do speak their minds; educators will not 
work with parents as full partners. 

In some schools, these concerns were real- 
ized. In other schools they were not. In many 
schools parents are decision makers working 
closely with teachers. In other schools their 
input is trivialized. Some parents feel 
absolutely entitled to speak their minds. Oth- 
ers feel so proud to have been selected to be 
on the council that they would not dare 
contradict the educators, James Sims, a father 
on the council at one high school, said early 
in the process: ‘I am concerned about those 
educators making decisions alone about my 
child, and his schooling. But right now I also 
feel like who am I to tell them. They're 
professionals.’ 

Sims’s initial concerns rang true for many 
of the forty-eight parents who represented the 
twelve high schools pursuing SD/SBM. Six 
months later, Sims is no longer ambivalent. 
Heis co-chair of his school council, and aston- 
ished to find camaraderie—They’re just nor- 
mal like the rest of us.’ Echoing Sims, another 
parent explains: ‘Teachers are just like ther ls 
ofus. They get off track, don't follow throug 
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and nit-picking, argue about little things. You 
know, they have more education, but same 
feelings as regular people, if you know what I 
mean." 


On the first Saturday that we all met, in Jan- 
uary 1991 (we being the parents, some repre- 
sentatives from the district and the union, and 
those of us from the collaborative), | was con- 
cerned that turnout would be terrible, ts 
would resent the ‘extra’ attention, or (flying to 
the other extreme of paranoia) they would 
grow too dependent on us to provide 
‘answers.’ Of course I was wrong on all three 
counts. The turnout was fantastic: Thirty-six 
of forty-two selected representatives showed 
up on a beautiful Saturday morning. They 
appreciated the opportunity to organize, 
decided they had to meet one Saturday a 
month, with a Monday-evening dinner 
between meetings. By the third session, they 
asked me (and the rest of the district, union, 
and collaborative folks) to leave so that they 
could have some time among themselves. So 
much for my overprotective fantasies. 

In July, interviews with these parents sur- 
faced a number of issues, all rotating around 
the question of what parentsare being asked to 
represent in the name of parental participa- 
tion in schools. Parents today are getting 
better access to their educational communi- 
ties, but to what end? To be ‘better parents’? 

0 be advisors on community issues? Or to be 
fully entitled partners in school decision mak- 
ing? Are they there to play out their private 
interests or to engage, with teachers, in creat- 
ing a shared vision of a school community? 
Why have we not dealt, explicitly, with the 
parent-teacher/administrator struggle over 
power? 

Among this group, it is clear that they have 
collectively, if unevenly, developed a rich set 
of voices. They enjoy a democracy of differ- 
ences. Some have been, and continue to be, 
strongly oppositional to schools—believing 
that neither the district nor the union hastheir 
children’s interests at heart. Most are still 
Solid collaborators. 

The issue that has emerged most fre- 
quently from these interviews concerns a dis- 
tinction one woman made between ‘getting a 
Voice’ and ‘getting a hearing.’ Here again the 
Politics of power surface. No one among this 
group is inviting a shift from activism to ser- 
vice delivery, but quite a few complain that 
their activism is being ignored. Still others, 


to work in partnership 

schools. As co-chair of his 
il indicated. 

We have the to influence the 

where our are educated, I'm sur 


prised 
can't go in there and mouth off without knowing 
what we're about. They need us, because 


Parents take several but, at minimum, two 
stances about their role on the councils. There 


regularly and use their councils to do what 
they consider ‘parent business'—trying to get 
more invited to participate on the 
omer yi : and tryi Pd 
involvement, and trying to ‘get rid’ oí 
historic inalization of ts, such a 
E ed by other Sine tas 
always i y council members. 
Then there are those yenas aas Ec 
portunity to try to worl tively 
with educators toward a collective vision of a 
school community. They press for more 
resources for parental involvement, and try to 
learn all they can about schools. Many pro- 
voke critical conversation about educational 
practice, i multiculturalism and 
racism, and the splitting of vocational and aca- 
demic curricula. 


What has become difficult, however, is that 
school-based management in Philadelphia, as 
in the rest of the country, has emerged at a 
moment of public-sector retrenchment, not 
expansion. School-based resources and deci- 
sion making have been narrowed, not 
expanded. School-based councils feel 
‘empowered’ only to determine who or what 
will be cut. So fights fall along predictable 
lines of teachers versus parents, representa- 
tives of color versus whites, administrators 
versus teachers. In some contexts the tension 
is carried at the fault line of educator-parent. 
This seemingly oppositional relation of par- 
ents to educators is, however, neither 
inevitable nor healthy. 

In retrospect, our decision to organize the 
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Philadelphia parents as a collective ma have 
inadvertently reproduced the to 
‘equip’ (fix?) parents, rather than to transform 
the workings of bureaucracy so these opposi- 


lic sphere: the illusion of bracketing i 

ties and the difficulties of engaging talk 
among counterpublics. For Fraser (1990: 61), 
counterpublics 
contest the exclusi 


norms of the bourgeoisie 
public . . . which 


im|s) to be the public . . . sig- 
discursive arenas 


eted, and parents who are prepared to 
engage as counterpublics are looking for con- 
and on their councils, although the struggles 
are most visibly played out on the councils. 
Manuel Ortiz, father and council member at 
one high school, sent an open letter to his 
School principal: 

Due to the fact that the participants of the Gover- 
nance Council are from a very specific situation— 
all are teachers/administrators, are from the same 
School, and have been oriented through the years to 
a particular system and culture—the language, 
thinking and dialogue left me always playing catch 
up ball with such important subjects as meaning of 
words and concepts, philosophy of education, and 
contextual questions that relate to [this high 
school]. This promotes a high level of frustration, 
sense of uselessness and very limited participation. 
When there is participation, it is difficult to kno 
whether or not you have made your point because 
of the underlying homogeneity existing in the 
group. 


In Philadelphia, given our ambivalent address 
of power, one might probe whether parents 
are being asked to ‘contest exclusionary 
norms’ as Fraser points out, or invited to 
engage with educators in spinning images of 
the common good (as if power were irrele- 
vant). Robert Bellah and his colleagues have 
written (1991: 143) that ‘private interests’ 
interfere with the emergence of a common 


The focus of public debate must move away froma 
concern for maximizing private interests... toward 
the central problems of a sustainable future in our 
own godin he worki. The Pons ar 
justice in the broadest sense . 'ithout a healthy 
social and natural ecology, we put at risk everything 
we have received from our ancestors and threaten 
tohave ing but violence and decay as the 

itance of our and grandchildren. 


If ts’ interests are shaped as private, and 
interests as ‘public,’ then a conversa- 
tion toward a common vision is nearly impos- 
ee 
simply be added to the mix of decision making 
unless the structures and ices of bureau- 
cracy—school-based and central district 
are radically decentralized and democratic. 
Slowly, now, within c 
parents are beginning to talk within groups, 
more hesitantly across. Parents sometimes 
feel that they never have enough information 
to be truly informed, thatithey omin 
the ‘right questions,’ that educators blame 
parents for students’ educational difficulties, 
and that some educators are not committed to 
collaboration with parents, refusing to grant 
parents a hearing. Once they are snubbed, 
parents default to ‘rights.’ Oppositional poli- 
tics follow. -—— E 
But most parent council mem s 
months, are organizing—together and with 
teachers. Wonderfully, they are figuring out 
and playing with the power dynamics: No 
longer waiting to be invited to speak up, they 
are invading the space between finding a 
‘voice’ and getting a ‘hearing,’ dancing with 
some teachers through the politics of power. 
Manyare working collaboratively with teach- 
ers for change. ... On these sch 
councils, parents are often among the first 
voices of critique, possibility, and common 
vision. "They crack the silences Mm 
cracy, prying open the questions > 
historically been shut down inside schools— 
questions of authority, culture, and commu- 
nity.... z 
For most parents, the work of school 
reform is expressly about challenging and. 
transforming the politics of public education: — 
From their stance, few of these tensions are à 
surprise. When they joined the governance 
council, they anticipated that they would be 
treated as invaders. They unders! that 
respect would be slow in coming, if forthcom= 
ing at all. They have been delighted, oddly 


enough, to discover what one mother con- 
fessed with glee, “They [teachers] are just like 
normal people.’ At many of our] t 


2 know A race, and status 
si rra wie mmy due 
allies in teachers. 


when they press questions special 
cation, ask about student outcomes, demand a 
welcoming building, or question why teachers 
are being Lem they describe confronting 
blank faces. 

Today in bureaucratically controlled and 
strongly centralized urban school systems, 
parents may be voicing ion and 
for everyone. Like the fami MO IUE 
"carries" everyone's anger, parents, citywi 
are carrying on, ‘out of control.’ “They don’t 
act professionally.’ If low-income and of 
color, fry Sre big tra vea ep 
ment. If high-income and white, may 
Parade their outrage in calls for ‘parental 
choice’ or vouchers, in a well-dressed, regu- 
lated, controlled, élite etiquette (Walkerdine 
1991). We need to hear the critique paret 
ei hae, mine their — for the rich 
possibilities they embody. My point is simply 
that we ponte br the teacher-parent adver- 
sarial relation as largely constructed by and 
serving the very bureaucracies (local, state, 
and federal) that are underfunding and over- 
controlling public education. 

Indeed, we must resist relentlessly the 
splitting of parents’ and educators" interests in 
ond struggles to transform pane sees 

tis only throu: organizing parents 3 
cators, er da A aAa a dat eo pee 
vatization and controlling bureaucracy can be 
confronted. 

As Chantal Mouffe has written (1991: 100): 
The progressive character of a struggle does not 
depend on its place of origin—we have said that all 
workers’ struggles are not i t rather 
on its link to other . The longer the chain 
of equivalences set up the defense of the 


certam. 
Mruaggics or make them serve the ced of the Right 


Their ) 
evaluation of the 
the pri on 


the central district remains relatively intact. 
One might consider Chicago school reform 

a poststructural dream. A multiplicity of 

voices can be heard. A decentralized central 
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sdnunstrabon can be diccerned. Adua 
munity-based challenge to 
burcauxtati 


power relations has been 
launched. By design, little unity or coherence 
can be Schools that are flourishing look 
very distinct from one another. 


Chicago parents are, today, positioned as 
the primary decision makers within schools. 
They arc intent on importing concerns of cul- 
ture, class, and ity into their schools, 
as is obvious in the rise of interest in African- 


for curriculum development, are advisory to 
the principal and to the parent-led LSCs. As 
Don Moore has articulated (1992: 24), parents 
as ‘outsiders’ can: 


families; organizing parent safety patrols). 
The scene in Chicago is a radical reversal of 
traditional school politics. 
With Michael Katzand Elaine Simon of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and with support 


ofa Spencer grant, [have had the opportunity _ 


to study school reform in Chicago: attending 
LSC meetings; creating conversations among 
teachers, LSC chairpersons, parents, princi- 
pals; visiting schools; talking with bureaucrats 
at the central district, the union representa- 
tives, and individuals in high-level policy- 
making positions. Most of our time has been 


spent with parents and other activists who 
helped to instigate and facilitate reform 
le. 


Richard Elmore has written (1991: viii): 


Chicago has embarked on a novel and far-reaching 
educational reform. This reform stands apart from 


patterns of school organization 
concern for the future of urban public school 
systems are watching Chicago closely. 


Before I detail the reform and its power impli- 
cations for parents, I should note that even in 
Chicago there yawnsa large space between the 
7 ical power granted to parents and the 
"material power still held by the central admin- 
istration and the financial élites in this urban 
community. Should this national round of 
reform come to a halt, precipitated by crashes 
in urban and national economies, the callous- 
ness of late capitalism, and the brutalization of 

rban communities, we may hone that activist 
parents, particularly urban, low-income, 
African-American oo are to blame for 
the failure of public education. And we will 
know this isa lie. y 

This concern between ideological and 
material power bubbled up one evening 
Elaine Simon, Michael Katz, and I joined a 
group of parents and community members in 
one of Chicago's poorest elementary schools. 
At the school, parents, teachers, and commu- 
nity members were interviewing their top 
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four candidates for af their school, i 


from $00 pat 


hearing in our com- 
munity the only way to handle a child is witha 
"Fr eire erem so 
fully fram school to home to community 
We were — these parents’ 


feelings of alienation were discussed licly. 
{The smells of democracy, in the strectsand in 


likely 
— ree ———9 
you know, we expect 
$300 million deficit (Chicago Finance 
Authority 1991). From the eightieth floor of a 


On December 12, 1988 Governor James Thomp- 
son signed Public Act 85-1418, and the most far- 


intent la ; power was 
shift from a large central ofice to each local school 


Site, and a bureaucratic, command-oriented system 
ed yield to a decentralized and democratic 
In this context the Chicago experiment is remark- 
able. As opposed to blue-ribbon commissions and 


m 
fil 
iii 
iiid 


H 
5 


i 
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I 
l 
l 


: 
l 
i 
1 
i 


I 
jl 
in 
Hi 


capital’ that characterize 
both what bring 
tothe LSCs and how they are Across 


schools, we have seen different displass, 
receptions, of what Pierre Bourdieu and 


levels 
these LSCs, i 
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through LSC decision-making — daman of 
the power rearrangement going on orm. 
As Hess and we have found, many LSCs are 
flourishing in Chicago. Indeed, many low- 
income schools are taking off educationally. 
But some schools cannot get a quorum. In 
some middle cius, schop ls the LSCs are 
incorporating so y can raise money. 
Some white working-class LSCs are consid- 
ering redistricting their school boundaries to 
attract more ‘good [read white] kids,’ while 
others opt to become selective magnets. In 
some low-income schools, the technical train- 
ing needs run high (how to read a budget) 
whereas in more affluent or schools, 
budget expertise sits at the LSC table. In some 
sights, questions of cultural capital and ‘safety 
nets’ linger awkwardly in the midst of a city 
filled with enormous school-based energy and 
transformations. $ 
Even Chicago parents live with a second 
chronic urban dilemma—a bloated and con- 
trolling public school bureaucracy that will 
not go away. This concern involves the role 
and persistence of bureaucracy in the midst of 
revolution. The central district in Chicago 
conveys a wait-and-see attitude—‘Districts 
that are serious about school-based manage- 
ment, whether parent led or not, have not yet 
adequately struggled with what to do with the 
Central administration’ (Hess 1992). It 
appears that not enough has changed. There is 
a premature move to announce that reform 
has failed, and always a move to recentralize. 
While the schools have been ‘liberated’ they 
may be quite near fiscal ‘abandonment.’ Since 
reform, the central administration has cut 840 
positions, as stipulated by the legislation. But 
the workings of the administration—its pos- 
ture, support, span of control, and trust of 
schools—have not been reoriented. 


Indeed, if schools are ‘in charge’ and the 
schools are quite vulnerable to devastating, 
decentralized budget crises. One school prin- 
cipal, quoted by Darryl Ford of the Chicago 
Panel on School Finances, joked that in 


i ete one 
just when the schools were about to 
Asthis principal said: ‘You and L are driving in. 


acar, arguing about which way we ought to be 
going. I run out of gas and say, “Damn it, you 
drive! You know how you get to choose the 
route, which is great. But until somebody 

gas in the tank it doesn’t make much diffe 
ence!” ’ (Ford 1991). Indeed, if community 
control, Chicago-style, goes down the 

we may hear that the experiment fai 
because parents ran the schools into the : 
ground, when they were never given all the 
resources needed to drive the car. 

A third concern raised by Chi but not 
distinct to Chicago, is the ion of how 
counterpublics—teachers, parents, commu- 
nity representatives—can possibly engage 

in collective educational projects. 
We know from Baltimore and Phi 
that power is never absent. In Chicago, the 
politics of power have been confronted and 
reversed. Parents call some important shots. 
Principals can be fired. LSCs determine 
school-based budgeting. Given that c 
represents an astonishing moment of 
‘public’ taking back the ‘public sphere,’ the 
question that needs to be pressed is which con- 
texts and practices need to be put in place, oF 
invented, so that diverse counterpublics can — 
engage in critical conversation and common 
projects. How can a democracy of differences 
breathelifeintoeducationalreform? — 
In Chicago, and to a lesser degree in Mil- 
waukee, New York, Boston, and Phi 
parent and community groups do, as the) 
should, import their politics explicitly into 
shared decision-making meetings. These pot- 
itics are often generated out of prior, well- 
established adversarial relations with i 
Giventhatthereformsofthe 1980s focusedon 
*professionalization, and typically igne 


and marginalized the publics of parents 
community, today's activist voices of 
educational advocates, and community-based 
organizations have been shaped, historically, 
against and in opposition to traditional educa- 
tional institutions, educators, and unions. ^n. 
many districts these voices are considered 
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"trouble." More than anywhere else, Chicago 
i struggling to invent strategies that detour 
the automatic turn to ' interests 
and create, instead, ways for adults and ado- 
lescents to nurture trust, criti and hold 
conversation within educational democracies. 

So it is in Chicago, in this fantastic moment 
of parucapatory democracy within the public 
sphere, that we view this ‘next generation” of 
struggles around parental empowerment— 
differential levels of received and imported 
cultural capital, the persistence of bureau- 
cratic waste and obstruction, and the need 
for ongoing creative conversations among 
parents and teachers within a rich democracy 
of differences. Chicago holds unprecedented 
possibilities and moves us all forward, 
with the sense of serious engagement by 
= for parents, families, educators, and stu- 

ts. 


In the Vanguard of Public Interruption 
and Resuscitation 


The point they miss is that the classroom, and the 
school and school system generally, are not com- 
prehensible unless you flush out the p 
tionships that inform and control the or of 
everyone in these settings. Ignore those relation- 
ships, leave unexamined their rationale, and the 
existing ‘system’ will defeat efforts at reform. This 
will happen not because there is a grand conspiracy 
or because of mulish stubbornness in resisting 
change or because educators are uniquely unimag- 
eas uncreative (which theyare not) butrather 
use recognizing and trying to change power 
relationships, especially in complicated, traditional 
institutions, is among the most complex tasks 
human beings can undertake. The first step, recog- 
nition of the problem, is the most difficult, espe- 
cially in regard to schools, because we all have been 
Socialized most effectively to accept the power rela- 
tionships characteristic of our schools as right, nat- 
ural, and proper outcomes. (Sarason 1990: 29) 


Reflecting on these three scenes of parental 
involvement, and the above quotation from 
ymour Sarason, we can see the power of 
power. Typically unaddressed in and around 
Schools, parent voices surface scream e 
shape of needs, outrage, or silence. As 
Foucault would tell us, when power asymme- 
tries are confronted and reversed, as in 
Chicago, they resurface through the stubborn 
Persistence of dominant institutions and the 


to the public, iguously 
that our schools are failing most of the nation's 
children. And this public sphere is troubling 
because although schools must be a site for 

critical participation, 


priate, but cannot be the exclusive, agents who 
speak for a radical interruption and transfor- 
mation of the public sphere of public educa- 
tion. If they are alone, they will be read as 
marginalized and hysterical, especially if poor 


moments of having a voice but not getting a 
hearing, or into public contexts that slip into 
bankruptcy. 
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As Michael Katz states (1989: 30): 


resources becoming more unequal? What 
happens to the definition of citizenship and the 
possibility of community? 

Rich and real parental involvement requires a 
three-way commitment—to izi 


economic outcomes, and to inventing rich 
visions ae democracies of differ- 
ence. parents are organized as a politi- 
cal body, parental involvement projects will 
devolve into a swamp of crisis intervention, 
leaving neither a legacy of empowerment nor 
a hint of systemic change. Wii acommit- 
ment to democratically restructuring schools 
and communities, parental involvement pro- 
jects will end up helping families (or not) 
rather than transforming public life. Without 
an image of parents and educators working 
across lines of power, class, race, gender, sta- 
tus, and politics, toward democracies of dif- 
ference, each group is likely to feel they have 
gotten no hearing, and will default to their 
respective corners shrouded in private inter- 
ests and opposition. Soon, the Right will pri- 
vatize us all. 

Schools, as transforming, reflective com- 
munities, need to feel more like meaningful 
communities—whatever romantic spin one 
has on churches, neighborhoods, social move- 
ments, or labor unions—contexts in which 
shared vision, textured solidarity, and ongo- 
ing struggles constitute the work of commu- 
nity life. Within parental involvement 
projects, we must resist the default to deficit- 
focused service, complacent silence, or singu- 
larly oppositional politics. The costs are far 
too high. 

Those of us who are educators, researchers, 


activists, and/or parents need to pursue the 
work we do with/as parents around schools 
All of us, hungry for a reinvigorated public 
sphere, must understand that the is far 
more immense and the project far more ambi- 
tious than we imagined. These days, speaking 
aloud about wasteful public bureaucracies and 
irresponsible public institutions bears sub- 
stantial costs. bodies and minds of low- 
income children are simply expendable in the 
many designs for a privatized public sphere 
(see Chubb and More 1990). Nevertheless, 
without feeding the perverse pleasures of the 

ivatizing Right, we must reconceptualize a 
Dre lively public sphere 
within public education. And we need to do 
this ao em not exclusively on the backs of, 
parents. 
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Can Effective Schools Compens 


Why Ask This Question? 


According to Silver (1994), ‘Schools, and the 
philosophers, and providers of schooling, 
have always been concerned with outcomes’. 
Silver cites the concern of Plato that the over- 
seers of the state should be prepared by the 
right education. He also notes the develop- 
ment of schools for specialist occupations 
such as bureaucrats, religious leaders, musi- 
cians, lawyers, and craftsmen over the years. 
Green (1990) makes the case that mainland 
Europe developed systems of schools at a 
much earlier period than did the English. The 
English, however, were quick to establish an 
inspectorate (the first of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors was appointed in 1839), thus initi- 
ating an interest in questions of quality judged 
through the learning outcomes of students. 
Effectiveness, although not known by that 
word, also underlies much of the work of the 
Newcastle Commission. Established as part of 
the ‘payment by results’ movement, the Com- 
mission examined the variability of standards 
in schools during the late nineteenth century. 
During the twentieth century with the provi- 
sion of free and, in most cases, compulsory 
education for children up to the age of 14, an 
expectation grew that education would over- 
come the problems caused by ignorance and 
poverty. As Silver points out, there followeda 
period of reaction when, during the 1960s, it 
was found that education had not eradicated 
such problems. 

In 1970 Bernstein stated that ‘schools can- 
not compensate for society’. In this succinct 
sentence, he summarized the view that the 
potential effects of schools should always be 
compared with the totality of influences in 


for Socie 


society and that, in his judgement, many 
these other influences were likely to be 

powerful than those of the school. Bern: 

statement was made shortly after 
had reported the results of the 
scale American survey of Equality of 
tional Opportunity (Coleman 1966). Col 
found no relationship between the amo 


ments of the students who had attended them. 
Instead he explained the differences ii 
achievement between students in terms of 
their personal and family characteristics. 

Sub queti work by Jencks and colle: 
showed that ‘if all high schools were eq 
effective, differences in attainment " 


of the significance of Coleman's and J 
findings and a reappraisal of Head Start b 
on its long-term effects (Lazar et al. 1 ) 
Coleman and other investigators working 3 
that time had access only to macro-level vi 
ables, such as the size of the school site, th 
facilities available, and the resources 
vided. This inevitably restricted the ques 
they could ask of schools and of their 

Had Coleman and Jencks had access to mor 
micro-level variables, such as school clin 
staff behaviour, pupil attitudes, and 1 
tional relationships they could have t 
their conclusions against these more de 
factors. It is this shift in focus from macro- 
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micro- vartables—from the system to the indi- 
vidual school —that has inspired a number of 
researchers to consider the effects of individ- 
ual schools on the learning outcomes of their 
own students. 

As a result of this shift many studies of 

schools have becn undertaken in the United 
States including, for studies by 
Brookover and Lezotte (1977); Edmonds 
(1979); and Teddlie er al. (1984 and 1989). 
Each of these investigations found. that 
schools could influence the outcomes of their 
students. The number of such studies under- 
taken in the US over the last 20 or so years is 
now vast, filling forty-one pages of references 
produced in the latest review by the North 
West Regional Educational Laboratories 
(NWREL 1995). In the United States the 
research on the potential differential effects of 
individual schools has been closely bound up 
with concern about the plight of disadvan- 
taged children and the limited iti 
available to them: hence the t use of 
the catch-phrase coined by the late Dr Ron 
Edmonds (1979), ‘all children can learn’. 
_ Inthe United Kingdom, detailed research 
into school effectiveness has included those 
studies carried out in South Wales (Reynolds 
et al. 1976), the pioneering study of twelve 
inner-city secondary schools (Rutter et al. 
1979), the ILEA's study of primary schools 
(Mortimore et al. 1988); the study of children 
in infant schools (Tizard er al. 1988); and 
Smith and Tomlinson's(1989) study focusing 
on the progress of students from minority eth- 
nic groups. The investigations found clear 
evidence of school differences in students’ 
outcomes. Each of the research teams used 
this evidence to argue that these differences 
Were not simply due to the effects of schools 
receiving different types of students but, 
rather, that they were associated with differ- 
ences in the way the schools, through manage- 
ment and the quality of the teaching and 
learning environment, promoted achieve- 
ment. 

Similar studies have been undertaken in 
many other parts of the world including Aus- 
tralia (Fraser 1989); the Netherlands 
(Brandsma and Knuver 1989; and Creemers 
and Lugthart 1989); Norway (Dalin 1989); 
and Israel (Bashi and colleagues 1990). There 
has been particular interest in questions of 
methodology in the studies in the Nether- 
lands (see, for example, Luyten (1994) ). An 


provide justifi- 
cation for the ion which forms the title of 


field of over the last 20 years, and by 
han ished evid : 


. Instead, sophisti 

istical techniques, such as multi-level 
ing (Paterson and Goldstein 1991), are 
used to equate for differences in the prior 
achievement and other ome ent etA 
tics (such as gender, age, and socio-economic 

status) of students entering schools. 
The research model usually involves the 
collection of data on the behaviour and perfor- 


nificant differences in their impact on student 

outcomes are then noted. i 
Those researchers with access to appropri- 

ate data have then sought to relate these 
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indicators of school effectiveness to informa- 
tion collected about the detailed life of the 
school. By examining the positive correlations 


effectiveness 
(Sammons et al. 1995), A number of common 
characteristics of. i 


er and Scheerens (1989); 
Reynolds and Cuttance (1992) have found 
weaknesses in procedures and have con- 
tributed to advances in methodology in this 
field. Further work is needed on the concep- 
tualization of problems and the development 


Outcomes of Schooling 


In seeking to judge the effectiveness of 
schools, have focused on a range 
of student outcomes. All studies have used 
some measure of academic attainment. Some 
have also i ted measures of atten- 
dance and behaviour (Rutter et al. 1979). A 
few have included more sophisticated (and 
more difficult to measure) variables, such as 
student attitudes to their schools, or to them- 
selves as learners (Mortimore et al. 1988). 

Various studies have used one-day 

and whole-year individual records of student 
attendance. Mortimore and colleagues (1988) 
found systematic differences between. pri- 
mary (elementary) schools, and Reynolds and 

colleagues (1976), Rutter and colleagues 

(1979) and Smith and Tomlinson (1989) all 

found clear school differences between sec- 

ondary schools. Despite the characteristics of 
the particular students and regardless of their 
previous attendance records in other schools, 

the way the school operates appears to have a 

direct relationship with the attendance rates. 

The collection of data on student behaviour 


is far from straightforward. Interactions 
between teachers and students are affected by 
the behaviour of both parties and yet it is the 
one (the teachers) who rate the behaviour of 
the others (the students). Few researchers 
have found ways of modifying the ratings to 
take account of teacher differences. Rutter 
found that only half of his sample of students, 
identified on a teacher-rated behaviour inven- 
tory in any one year, were likely to appear in 
uent years. 

Data on behaviour have nevertheless been 
collected by a range of researchers including 
Bennett (1976); Mortimore and colleagues 
(1988); Heal (1978); Rutter and colleagues 
(1979); Reynolds and colleagues (1976); 
Power and colleagues (1967); Cannan (1970); 
and Gray and colleagues (1983). Significant 
differences between students in both in- 
school and cot activities, including 
delinqu ; have been found. 

Theda mds tinimonly collected instud- 
ies of schools is concerned with academic 
achievement. A great number of studies of 
schools in the United States have focused on 
the collection of test data: Weber (1971); New 
York Department of Education (1974) 
Edmonds (1979); Brookover and Lezotte 
(1977); Clark and McCarthy (1983); Mc Cor- 
mack-Larkin and Kritek (1982); and Teddlie 
and colleagues (1989). 

In the United Kingdom, Bennett (1976); 
Galton and Simon (1980); Mortimore and 
Colleagues (1988); Tizard and colleagues 
(1988); Reynolds and colleagues (1976); 
Brimer and colleagues (1978); Rutter and col- 
leagues (1979); Gray and colleagues (1990); 
Smith and Tomlinson (1989); Daly (1991); 
Nuttall and colleagues (1989); Blakey and 
Heath (1992); Thomas and Mortimore 
(1995); and Sammons and colleagues (1995) 
have all collected systematic evidence on stu- 
dent achievement measured by tests or in the 
results of public examinations. Similar 
have also been collected in Australia (Fraser, 
(1989), the Netherlands (Brandsma and Knu- 
ver (1989); Creemers and Lu (1989); 
Norway (Dalin (1989)); and Israel (Bashi and 
colleagues, (1990). Only a minority of studies, 
however, have attempted to collect data on 
attitudes (Mortimore et a/. (1988); Tizard et 
al. (1988); Smith and Tomlinson (1989); Ain- 
leyand Sheret (1992); and NFER (1994)), but 
where this has been done clear differences 
have been found both in students’ judgements 
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about themselves and about their views of the 
school. 


the studies cited here differ ia 
their scope, methodologies, and objecti 
their findings consistent. 


ic achievement over the short to 
medium term. Interestingly, however, this 
appears to work at the level of the total exami- 
nation score of the student and to conceal the 


roundabout effects. There is also some evi- 
dence that the effects in general may be 
stronger for primary than for secondary 
schools. In terms of student membership, the 
evidence suggests that pa tin 
s ly may exert differential i ce on 

groupsof students (morc or less able, 
Fare or less advantaged, and on different gen- 


which 
Which focus on the major domains of activi 
cad affective, and behavioural) 
within these, on different outcomes, are likely 
to prove helpful both to practitioners seeking 
to improve different aspects of the perfor- 
mance of their schools and to researchers 
the nature of school influences. 


The Size of School Differences 


The crucial question being addressed by such 
Studies especially by those using sophisti- 
Cated statistical measures—is what propor- 
tion of the variance between students is 


accounted for by the school once background 
factors have been taken into account A ty paal 

s that multy-level studies account for 
about 30 to 40 per cent of the total variance 
between students! examination result. Of 
this, about 10 per cent can be traced directly to 
the school and Mortimore 1988). In 


the more occupa- 

tions. In contrast, obtaining even seven sub- 

at E grade is seen in England as evidence 
fairly low achievement. 


the school is comparatively modest, its signif- 
icance is considerable in a system where even 
minor 


progress exhibited by the student. In the 
School Matters stud y, F = Sap 1988), 


Also of interest are the findings 

et al. (1994) that primary school effects are not 
washed out by subsequent 

of ing, and the argument by i 

and Sammons (1995) that the primary range 

of differences may be wider than those occur- 


ringat the end of the 
In Australia, the analyses now been 
extended to the classroom. In a recent study 


taken into account. Interestingly, the propor- 
tion of variance explained by the class ranged 
from 16 to 44 per cent for English and from 47 
to 56 per cent for mathematics, suggesting 
that the impact of the school was experienced 
through the greater impact of the class. 
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In a further study Hill er a£. (1996) have 
concluded ustralian 


iine unen 
). The fear that research in this area 
vides governments with an excuse for 

b oem ri of resources on the 
grounds that effectiveness is not necessarily 
affected by them has also occasionally been 


expressed. 
Some aspects of this research, however, 
have been welcomed by governments and 
their agencies. In the United Kingdom Kingdom, "n 
instance, the Government Response to 
Report on Performance in City Schools com- 
piled by rim k eo e 
Committee 199 Jediuowitqued that 
‘schools can and do make a difference’. The 
Secretary of States’s speech to the local educa- 
tional authorities at their annual conference in 
1995 also focused largely on this area (Shep- 
hard 1995), In countries as diverse as 
Singapore, the Netherlands, and Australia, 
governments have shown that they are aware 
of—and take into account—research studies 
undertaken in this area. In the United States 
the amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 by the 
Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School improvement amendments 
has had a major impact on the federal educa- 
tion block-grant programme. 
Most importantly, it is clear that school 

effectiveness is acknowledged as important by 


aa | number of practitioners. Head 
( ) see the research as being 

poe dora r 

ment with day-to-day school problems 

in a number of British, Dutch, American, 


Education Department project (under 

er Strath rey he Iont 

— v ), for instance — 
wating staff in cighty primary 

secondary schools drawn pa across Scot- 

land, and systematically endeavouring to 

the performance of their pupils 

( and MacBeath 1994). There are 

kaa redin gr srar aA practi- 

tioners and academics producing bulletins 

nw nog b priemen te gh 


sper emda Uf the reoarch, in my judge- 
ment, is high. Researchers in the 
field have on important questions 
about the character of schooling in modem 
societies, and these investigations have been 
aimed at both policy makers and practitioners. 
Furthermore, researchers have developed an 

appropriate methodology which uses statisti- 

od teckiig techniques such as multi-level modelling, 
together with more conventional qualitative 
and quantitative methods, in order to explore 
differences between schools and the correla- 
tion of these differences with their staff and 
student characteristic behaviour. Where the 
field of research has failed to dev 
as noted earlier—is in the production of an 
adequate theory. This does not mean that 
no progress has been made. Ideas from 4 
broad range of disciplines, including 
development, the study of institutions, 
neko theory, and As choice theory 
have invoked in order to explain 
school differences; but despite the work of 
a number of researchers (Scheerens 1992; 
Coleman and Collinge 1991; Slater an and 
Teddlie 1992; and Hopkins 1994), more 
work is needed before a distinctive theory is 
likely to be formulated. 


The Application of Studies of School 
Effectiveness 


The first application of knowledge about 
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sched cffectiveness has been devoted to how 
tent to address naues of school improvement, 
s Gourmhung arca of educational activity in 
both the L mted States and the United King- 
dom Sivil and Mortimore (1995) provide an 
account of how the two ficids relate together, 
conbining = ay decem 
father dif aims, concepts, and methods. 
As part of their analysis t i 
tion between the cleven of school 


y expectations 
about pupil behaviour and success; and an 
mvestment in good relations with parentsand 

community. 

Reynolds (1995), Barber (1995), Stoll 
(1995), and Myers(1995)haveall, ontheother 
hand, addressed the question of how schools 
Jailto improve, inorderto earlier 

ies of success. Stoll (1995) has drawn our 
attention to a lack of vision, unfocused leader- 
ship, dysfunctional staff relationships, and 
"neflective classroom practices as mecha- 
nisms through which the effectiveness of 
schools can deteriorate. Myers (1995) has 
argued that failing schools not only permit 
& ere tic oS 

pected, but may incur negative costs: ‘I 
other words it is possible that the students will 
do worse on the measure in question by 
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exception of some minority ethnic groups 
who seem to be able to pull themseives up and 
achieve above the level of their white counter- 


or teacher experience have the expected 
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positive effects on student achievement’ 


(1989: 47). 
Hanushek’s conclusions have been 
attacked by Hedges et al. (1994) on the 


grounds of inadequate data, methods, and, 
most seriously, biased reporting of results. I 
will address simply the question of student- 
teacher ratios, since the issue of class size and 
its related costs and benefits is of considerable 
interest to those involved in the British educa- 
tion system, and has been discussed in numer- 
ous articles in the and on television. A 
review of research findings and an analysis of 
current trends in British schools has recently 
been published (Blatchford and Mortimore 
1994; Mortimore 1995). 

The debate in the United Kingdom has 
been much influenced by publications about 
the STAR (Student-Teacher Achievement 
Ratio) Project, which describes how from 
1985 to 1989 over 7,000 students from 328 
classes in 79 primary schools in Tennessee 
took part in an experiment designed to ascer- 
tain the effects of class size (Finn and Achilles 
1990; Nye et al. 1993). 

Pupils wereassigned randomly to classes of 
different sizes (small classes of between 13 and 
17; regular classes of between 22 and 25; and 

enhanced classes with a teaching aide) 
for a period of 2 years. Their academic 
progress was measured in reading and mathe- 
matics using standardized tests (Stanford 
Achievement Tests) and curriculum-based 
assessments (Tennessee Basic Skills). Teach- 
ers were randomly assigned to the different- 
sized classes, but were not given any special 
training for teaching small groups or prepara- 
tion for working with aides. 

The statistical design of the experiment 
treated schoolsasarandom dimension, nested 
within four locations (inner-city, urban, sub- 
urban and rural) These locations were 
crossed with classtype (small, regular, and 
aide) and race (white and minority). Meanson 
each outcome were calculated for each class 
for white and minority students in each class- 
room. 

The results of the experiment showed sta- 
tistically significant benefits in both subjects 
for students in the reduced size classes from 
kindergarten through to the end of grade 3. It 
was also found that students from minority 

ethnic groups benefited most from the 
smaller-class environment, especially when 
the curriculum-based tests were used as the 


learning criteria. No significant improvement 
oceurred with the use of classroom aides. The 
researchers also noted that students who 
experienced smaller classes displayed signifi- 
cantly more effort to learn in the classroom, 
took more initiative in learning activities, and 
exhibited less non-participatory or disruptive 
behaviour than their peers (Finn and Voelkl 
1992). 

The progress of students involved in the 
STAR experiment was further monitored 
through the Lasting Benefits Study (Achilles et 
al. 1993). This found that, even after students 
had returned to normal size classes, they con- 
tinued to score significantly above their class- 
mates on all achievement tests even though in 
effect sizes were not as great as they had been 
during the experimental study. As a direct 
result of the dissemination of the research 
findings, recent legislation in Tennessee now 
prohibits class sizes of more than 20 for the 
youngest students. 

The benefits of the smaller classes for the 
students revealed by Project Star, although 
consistent across types of schools and types of 
pupils, were relatively modest. According to 
Finn and Voelkl (1992) success rates on the 
curriculum-based tests were between 2.2 and 
11.5 per cent higher in small classes in read- 
ing, and between 6.3 and 6.7 per cent higherin 
mathematics. 

The very high cost of reducing classes to 
the levels found effective in Project Star has 
been commented upon by, amongst others, 
Bob Slavin, author of what is acknowledged to 
beone of the best intervention programmes in 
the United States, Success for All. Slavin 
(1990) argues that, for an equivalent amount 
of money, more pupils could receive better 
learning support through the use of ‘reading 
recovery’ or similar programmes focused on 
individual learners. An estimate of the cost of 
moving from an average of 24 pupils to one of 
15 in the United States is $69 billion. í 

The question of the cost-effectiveness 0 
different aspects of the education service, 
therefore, remains unresolved, though it is my 
belief that a much greater use is likely to be 
made of economic analyses. In one study 1 
which I was involved (Mortimore et al. 19% 
we adopted a cost-effectiveness analysis 
framework for judging the effectiveness of the 
use of associate staff (non-teachers employ 
in schools). We were able to tease out the costs 
and the benefits of employing classroom assis 
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tants whilst taking into account not only their 
salaries but also of premises, equipment, and 
supervision costs. In detailed interviews with 
all those involved in the schools, it emerged 
that the usc "eun staff was educationall 
sound, cost-effective, and hi; popular wi 
the teachers: features which elec 
help schools to be effective. 


Conclusions 


So: can effective schools compensate for soci- 
ety? The answer, in my judgement, is yes—to 
a certain extent. The school offers an oppor- 
tunity for the individual to develop whatever 
talents he or she possesses. In doing so the 
individual is aided or hindered by a range of 
other personal variables to do with their tem- 
Perament, their motivation, and their atti- 
They are also influenced by their 
family, class, gender, ethnic background, and 
various other social variables. Those individ- 
uals who are advantaged by these factors can 
c their situations through their school- 
ing. Those whoare disadvantaged can be sup- 
ported by their school in their bid to overcome 
nt effects of the other societal pres- 
sures. The evidence reported here shows that 
effective schools are better-equipped to help 
the student mount such a challenge. 
The success of such schools, however, is 
gt likely to be both partial and limited, 
use schools are also part of the wider soci- 
ety, subject to its norms, rules, and influences. 
ools are also likely to contain at least some 
of those students who benefit from the way 
are. Because of the capacity of those 
Who are advantaged to extract from any situa- 
ton More than those who are disadvantaged, 
Schools will always be inefficient and partial 
F s for compensation. It is also 
important to ensure that schools are not 
blamed for all the ills of society nor held 
aij onsible, unfairly, for failing to overcome 
the pre-existing differences in attainment 
amongst their student intakes. In some coun- 
» One can detect a tendency to blame 
teachers collectively for the seemingly inade- 
quate academic standards that developed 
» facing a complex and competitive 
Th realize they have tolerated for too long. 
aere isalso a tendency to makean issue ofthe 
Minority of teachers who fail to come up to 


since the impetus for improve- 
ment must lie with . 


vantaged i groups 
advantaged, We did however, that disad- 
van students in the most effective 

sometimes made more progress than 
relatively advantaged students in the least 
effective ones. The school, it appeared, was 
acting as a mediating factor between the level 
of attained and the family back- 


For families whose lives are disadvantaged 
in relation to their peers, schools remain onc of 
the few mechanisms that are able to provide a 
compensating boost. The more effective the 
school, the higher the proportion of students 
that will get to the starting-line in the compe- 
tition for favourable life-chances. How well 
such students will perform in the subsequent 
race will on their talents, motivation, 
and luck; but they will at least have a chance to 
compete. Their peers who have not attended 
effective schools are less likely to reach this 


jip here are obvious lessons from this 
research for those involved: parents who seck 
to send their children to effective schools; 
head teachers who are endeavouring to 
increase the effectiveness of their schools; and 
governments which are seeking to support 
schools in becoming more effective. Some of 
the lessons, however, are less obvious, and 
turn on the overall educational goals of soci- 
eties and on whether policy-makers wish to 
give priority to the education of a small élite or 
to the majority, which will include the disad- 
vantaged. If the priority is to sustain an élite, 
then it needs to be recognized that only in 
exceptional cases will disadvantaged stu- 
dents—sponsored by particularly effective 
schools—win through. In most cases the 
majority of opportunities will be won by those 
who have experienced most adyantages. 
However, if the aim is to improve the lot of the 
majority and to lift overall standards, then 
ways need to be sought in which compensat- 
ing mechanisms can be created or made 
more readily available. These may include 
better preschool provision, out-of-school 
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study-support centres, fuller financial help 
with school meals, travel to school or college 
and, for older maintenance 


? If they 
work well, how can they be denied to families 
which, in comparative terms, are well off even 
though the result of free access to such pro- 
grammes will undoubtedly be an increase in 
the gap that was originally causing concern? 
A policy of lifting overall standards, how- 


chosen areas is complicated and creates 

lems (Acland 1973; Sammons et al. 195 
has also been argued that extra resources alone 
will not guarantee effectiveness; there is no 
evidence, however, to show that the lack of 
them helps. 

*Education cannot com te for society," 
as Bernstein noted in 1970; but it does appear 
that tM is e change certain soci- 
eties in other parts of the world. In Sin 
"Taiwan, and parts of the Indian mibehétinit 
it is clearly doing this. The question of 
whether such change is possible in the indus- 
trially advanced (and economically deterio- 
rating) Western societies is not yet clear. My 
own view is that school effectiveness provides 
an opportunity for this to happen. I do not 
believe, however, that it should be thought of 
as a panacea. Its methodology and its applica- 
tions have developed impressively over the 
last 20 years and its standing and reception 
among practitioners maximizes its opportu- 
nity to influence the development of schools. 
Headteachers and their staff are unlikely to 
exploit the fruits of this research fully by 
themselves. They need the support of their 
students, the parents, the universities, com- 
munities, and governments. 

The desire to improve schools and to lift 


standards is widespread. Where there are 
debates, these are usually over the methods to 
beadopted for such a task. Research on school 
effectiveness suggests that top-down *com- 
mand and control' systems of changing 
schools seldom work. More plausible is an 
which recognizes the dilemmas and 
challenges of change, but nevertheless 
endeavours to maximize support for it by pro- 
viding accurate feedback—in relation to the 
performance of schools with similar intakes— 
and ensuring that appropriate expertise to 
help schools facing difficulties is made avail- 
able. It is the school that will be the focus of 
attention, and the management of the school, 
in the form of its principal, staff, and gove 
nors, which must be accountable for its 
progress. If this situation can be brought 
about and be supported by those who work in 
universities, or hold positions in public life, 
scope for change—both of the school and, 
more broadly, of society, increases. The chal- 
lenge is to ensure that these changes make it 
more rather than less likely that schools—in 
whatever form they exist in the future—can 
better compensate for the worst ills of society. 
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PART FIVE 
KNOWLEDGE, CURRICULUM, AND 
CULTURAL POLITICS 


Part Five: Introduction . 
Knowledge, Curriculum, and Cultural Politics 


Historically, the sociology of education has focused on issues of educational 
inequalities in access and outcome. These were often linked to debates about 
education and economy, irrespective of whether they led to a view of education 
as the *handmaiden' (sic) of industrialism (Kerr et al. 1973), involving the cre- 
ation of a highly skilled workforce, or to the repression of human talent in the 
reproduction of capitalist relations (Bowles and Gintis 1976). Typically, ques- 
tions of knowledge, curriculum, and cultural politics were marginalized in such 
debates. What was called the ‘new’ sociology of education (Young 1971) in the 
1970s represented the first significant attempt to examine issues of school know- 
ledge and the curriculum. But, even here, the main focus was on how school 
knowledge disadvantaged working-class students because it reflected the ‘domi- 
nant’ culture of élite social groups. Moreover, although the ‘new’ sociology of 
education rejected the idea that educational knowledge was based on a ‘consen- 
sus’ of normative values, attitudes, and beliefs (Parsons 1959), it did assume that 
a common culture could be constructed if it was inclusive of class differences in 
society (Williams 1961). However, in the last decade the politics of culture, 
knowledge, and the curriculum have moved to centre stage in the sociology of 
education (especially in the United States). This shift in focus has been asso- 
ciated with vigorous debates about democracy, knowledge, and education in a 
‘postmodern’ society. Issues of gender, race, and ethnicity are now given at least 
equal billing with that of social class (Giroux, Ch. 6). 
In Bloom’s contribution it is argued that democracy should be based on ‘nat- 
ural rights’, including justice, freedom, and the common good. According to 
Bloom, the emphasis on ‘natural rights’ is the best way of overcoming differences 
of class, race, religion, culture, or national origin, because these ‘disappear or 
become dim when bathed in the light of natural rights’. However, the assimila- 
tionist implications of Bloom’s position are clearly evident in reference to immi- 
grants in American society: "The immigrant had to put behind him the claims of 
the Old World in favor of a new and easily acquired education. This did not nec- 
essarily mean abandoning old daily habits or religions, but it did mean subordi- 
nating them to new principles. There was a tendency, if not a necessity, to 
homogenize nature itself.” The ethnocentrism inherent in this argument is justi- 
fied by Bloom, who asserts that one’s cultural heritage as a device for instilling 
loyalty and love for family, friends, and nation stands at the heart of the good 
society. It is for these reasons that the main thrust of his contribution is to 
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condemn the transformation of democracy and its impact on American higher 
education. 

He argues that for the last 50 years democracy has been hollowed out in the 
name of ‘equality’ and an intolerance to truth claims based on scientific reason. 
Hence students are taught that truth is relative, ethnocentrism is bad, and that it 
is undemocratic to be judgmental. The teaching of non-Western cultures and 
societies in American universities is not, according to Bloom, intended to give 
students the opportunity to analyze the history, culture, or political systems of 
Third World countries, but to teach American students that their way of life can- 
not be defined as better or worse than any other. However, this leads to a paradox, 
because as students discover that other cultures are ethnocentric they must 
inevitably be defined as inferior, since they are not as ‘open-minded’ as people in 
Western societies. 

Cornell West would interpret Bloom's account of how democratic ‘openness’ 
leads toa ‘closing’ of student minds to the search for truth and absolute standards 
as an attempt to reassert the principles of ‘exclusion, silence and blindness of 
male WASP cultural homogeneity’. Indeed, what West calls ‘the new politics of 
difference’ also rejects much of what Bloom condemns, because it has failed to 
‘trash the monolithic and homogeneous in the name of diversity, multiplicity, 
and heterogeneity; to reject the abstract, general, and universal in light of the 
concrete, specific, and particular; and to historicize, contextualize, and pluralize 
by highlighting the contingent, provisional, variable, tentative, shifting and 
changing’. 

Moreover, the forces which have given rise to the new cultural politics are not 
confined to changes within Western conceptions of democracy and inequality, 
butare a response to what he calls the Age of Europe (1492-1945), the demise of 
the US asa world superpower, and the decolonization of the Third World. This 
has, for instance, given rise to the decolonized sensibilities that have fuelled the 
civil rights and black power movements, along with students’, anti-war, feminist, 
brown, gay, and lesbian movements. Hence the fight for a voice and dignity 
among blacks in America is a direct response to the problem of ‘invisibility’ and 
‘namelessness’ which resulted from colonization, and reinforced by assimila- 
tionist policies in the era of economic nationalism (Ch. 1). 

West’s account of the new cultural politics also serves to reveal the inadequa- 
cies of Bloom’s ideal of universal natural rights as the foundation for democracy 
and education. The problem is that the common humanity ‘is cast in an assimi- 
lationist manner that subordinates black particularity to a false universalism, i.e. 
non-black rubrics and prototypes’. Indeed, the intellectual challenge at the heart 
of the new cultural politics is the *demystification' of empire, colonization, gen- 
der, race, nature, sexual orientation, and so on, in order to understand the possi- 
bilities and limitations of ‘transformational praxis’. 

Peter McLaren concurs with much of West’s analysis as he attempts to grap- 
ple with the question of how educators can develop a progressive pedagogy of 
resistance and transformation. This analysis focuses on multiculturalism ina 
post-modern society. McLaren argues that the diversity of post-modern theories 
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requires us to distinguish different strands of post-modern thought in terms of 
its potential to enhance a radical pedagogy of resistance. The strength of his con- 
tribution is that whilst recognising the need for a new cultural politics which 
rejects the metanarrative of natural rights in the contribution by Bloom, he also 
notes the need to maintain a sense of ‘totality’. The importance of not losing sight 
of totality is based on the view that a politics of liberation must operate at both a 
macro- and micro-level simultaneously: *Without a shared vision (however con- 
tingent or provisional) of democratic community, we risk endorsing struggles in 
which the politics of differences collapses into new forms of separatism’. 
Mohanty's chapter ‘on race and voice’ sees the new cultural politics as a chal- 
lenge to contemporary liberal education. Whilst rejecting the conservative posi- 
tion outlined by Bloom, given its tendency to impose a unitary world view which 
is an assault on the integrity, identity, and voices of Others, she is also sceptical of 
liberal definitions of ‘cultural pluralism’. In her analysis of classroom pedagogies 
of gender and race and prejudice-reduction workshops Mohanty shows how the 
liberal view of diversity and difference has led to the erosion of the ‘politics of 
collectivity through the reformulation of race and difference in individualistic 
terms’. Here everyone should be given a voice and a chance to be heard, but these 
voices are interpreted as an expression of personal preference rather than collec- 
tive responses to cultural, social, and economic inequalities. 
Mohanty does not accept institutional and pedagogical practices in the spirit 
of ‘harmony in diversity’ but, along with other radical educators (Giroux, Ch. 6), 
asa political and cultural site of struggle, accommodation, and transformation in 
the construction of race and gender. This struggle not only involves giving the 
power of self-definition and collective knowledge to marginalized peoples, but to 
the recovery of alternative, oppositional histories of domination and struggle. 
This she sees as central to pedagogical projects such as women’s studies, black 
studies, and ethnic studies. However, the increasing emphasis on ‘reverse 
discrimination’ rather than ‘affirmative action’ in the United States has put the 
teachers and students involved in such programmes on the defensive. Moreover, 
there are other problems that may reinforce the marginal status of such pro- 
grammes and blunt their potential for educational and social change. Firstly, 
Mohanty suggests that education for critical consciousness or critical pedagogy 
involves moving away from the ‘knowledge-as-accumulated-capital model’ of 
education, to focus on the link between ‘the historical configuration of social 
forms and the way they work subjectively’. 

This shift is viewed as necessary to free the individual from being locked into 
liberal views about education, employment, and personal progress. However, 
such a view is likely to meet with considerable scepticism from students who 
must rely on the educational system to improve their lot, especially when they are 
being taught by radical educators who have successfully used their credentials to 
great effect in the academic labour market. 

Secondly, Mohanty recognizes with refreshing honesty that, within her own 
teaching, issues of race and gender can easily get defined in terms of personal or 
individual experience, such as students feeling the need to become ‘more sensi- 
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tive' to Third World peoples. Mohanty suggests that this response can lead to a 
situation where white students are constructed as marginal observers, and stu- 
dents of colour are the real *knowers'. Hence, people of colour are granted a 
voice, but it belongs to a different ‘space’, separate from the ‘agency of white stu- 
dents’; and the question of what kind of voice is allowed is vital. Thirdly, a related 
problem is that whilst it is possible to see how women's studies or black studies 
can change self-identification and enhance solidarity between course members, 
the question remains of how this can increase ‘intersubjectivity’ across society. 

Equally, the problem with all forms of critical pedagogy is how it can be used 
to mobilize support for ‘transformational praxis’ (see West Ch. 33). The com- 
plexity of this question can be grasped when one reflects on the fact that the new 
cultural politics has gained considerable sway among academics across the 
United States and Europe precisely ata time when people of colour are having to 
deal with increasing social inequality and political indifference. However, the 
feminist movement, which in the last 30 years has done a great deal to raise 
awareness of gender inequalities, has met with considerable success in the 
attempt to improve the conditions of women in the family, education, and the 
labour market. 

The contribution from Gumport highlights the relationship between cultural 
politics and power in higher education. Her study is based on in-depth inter- 
views with feminist scholars who entered graduate school between 1956 and 
1980. In institutions based on rigid disciplinary boundaries and academic ‘disin- 
terest’ in the pursuit of knowledge, feminist scholars inevitably confronted 
opposition to the interdisciplinary and oppositional character of feminist schol- 
arship. Gumport shows that impressive advances have been made since the late 
1960s in terms of the number of courses and degree-granting programmes 
which have emerged, along with the proliferation of feminist research and pub- 
lication. However, she notes that despite the institutionalization of women's 
studies, the academy has yet to accept the legitimacy of feminist scholarship as 
an academic vocation'. , 

Delpit's paper takes up some of the themes examined by Mohanty. She is par- 
ticularly concerned to explain the ‘silenced dialogue’ between white educators 
and educators of colour. This dialogue is silenced because white educators seem 
unwilling to accept that cultural differences in learning styles may make the ped- 
agogical practices of middle-class, liberal educators less suited to the needs of 
students of colour. xan 4 

She suggests that imposing liberal, middle-class values and aspirations as the 
universal standard by which all should be educated is to ensure the reproduction 
of advantage in the school and society at large. Moreover, although Delpit does 
not draw on the work of Bernstein (Ch. 3), his work is clearly complementary to 
the themes and analysis she develops in this chapter. She argues, for instance, 
that many liberal educators hold the view that the primary goal of education is for 
children to become autonomous learners, to develop fully who they are in the 
classroom setting without having arbitrary, external standards forced upon 
them—in Bernstein’s terms, they are advocating an ‘invisible’ child-centred 
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pedagogy. Bernstein shows that ‘child-centred’ approaches involve implicit 
power relations, which make it difficult for students who do not already know the 
‘rules of the game’ to learn what the teacher expects of them. Therefore, it is only 
those students who share the same cultural understandings of teachers and the 
school who are likely to progress. Likewise, Delpit recognizes the importance of 
power relations in education as she notes that *those with power are frequently 
least aware of—or least willing to acknowledge—its existence. Those with less 
power are often most aware of its existence.’ As a result, liberal educators are 
opposed to direct instruction in the primary-school classrooms because of the 
explicit control exhibited by teachers. But Delpit's argument is that the power- 
less deal with their lack of power more successfully in situations when the rules 
of the game are made explicit to the child, so that she or he knows what to do and 
what is expected of them; and so parents of ‘disadvantaged’ children disagree 
with liberal educators because they want to ensure that the school provides their 
children with ‘discourse patterns, interactional styles, and spoken and written 
language styles that will allow them to succeed in the larger society’ (p. 125). 
Cultural politics therefore involves a recognition that different pedagogical 
approaches may be required for some black students (although these may offend 
middle-class, liberal sensibilities) in order to function in the dominant society. 
West, McLaren, and Mohanty would interpret this approach as misguided, 
because of its assimilationist consequences in not challenging the dominant, 
white, middle-class culture. However, this example reveals a conflict between 
those who see cultural politics as a way of developing a critical pedagogy as an 
oppositional response to the hegemony of white middle-class society, and those 
who use it to enhance the life-chances of people of colour within the existing 
social structure. This also raises the issue, noted by West, ofa tendency for blacks 
to homogenize the black experience, and for black ‘cultural workers’ to ‘speak 
for’ black people without listening or being aware of the range of voices within 
the black community (see Weiner, Ch. 8), Delpit’s response to the assimilation- 
ist charge is that she does not advocate a rejection of one's own language and cul- 
ture, which must be preserved as a source of. pride. However, she does reject the 
idea that political change towards meaningful diversity and black empowerment 
can be effected from the bottom up. The failure to teach children of colour how 
tolivein the dominant society is to disadvantage them: ‘Iam certain that if we are 
truly to effect societal change, we cannot do so from the bottom up, but we must 
push and agitate from the top down. And in the meantime, we must take the 
responsibility to teach, to provide for students who do not already possess them 
the additional codes of power.’ 

Cameron McCarthy also challenges much of the existing mainstream and rad- 
ical literature on racial inequality. This is due to a failure to develop theories of 
educational difference which recognize multidimensionality, historical variabil- 
ity, and subjective differences. This leads him to advancea theoretical framework 
which is based on the notion of ‘nonsychrony’ in order to highlight the fact that 
schools do not express the same concerns, needs or expectations at the same 
point in time. McCarthy suggests that the theory of nonsynchrony enables 
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researchers to better understand the relationship between the empirical and 

theoretical. It also leads to a rejection of simplistic accounts of the dynamic and 

genusdioniy relations of race, class, and gender in the process of social repro- 
uction. 

The relationship between knowledge, curriculum, and power is also central to 
the contribution by Apple. However, Apple sees little to commend postmod- 
ernist debates about variety and difference, given that it ignores the politics of 
the New Right who are shaping educational policy in ways which will do little to 
enhance the interests of people of colour. Apple argues that the postmodernists 
have too readily forgotten the importance of capitalism and class relations in 
shaping what is to count as legitimate knowledge in universities, colleges, and 
schools. He accuses most postmodernist analyses of education of ignoring the 
political economy of high-status knowledge. Hence, in his view, they have not 
only failed to focus adequately on developing critical accounts of the New Right 
agenda, but have voluntarily removed perhaps their most important conceptual 
weaponry in rejecting Marxist theories of capitalism. In anticipating the likely 
responses postmodernists would make to such criticism, Apple also argues that 
there is a big difference between an analysis of class relations as an essential part 
of a critical discourse on the New Right and viewing any form of Marxist analy- 
sis as ‘essentialist’. 

Apple believes that an analysis of the power politics of the New Right stands at 
the heart of critical pedagogy in the 1990s. He suggests that the neo-conservative 
and neo-liberal (see Ch. 1) strands of the American New Right have combined 
forces with key business interests to form a ‘power bloc’ capable of imposing a 
significant change in educational policy. These ‘interests’ are aimed at ‘providing 
the educational conditions believed necessary both for increasing international 
competitiveness, profit, and discipline and for returning us to a romanticized 
past of the “ideal” home, family and school’. The most important manifestation 
of this alliance in terms of knowledge and the curriculum is an increased empha- 
sis on ‘technical/administrative knowledge’. Applied technological and scien- 
tific knowledge is consequently receiving greater emphasis in terms of time in 
the curriculum, funding, resources, and prestige throughout the educational 
system. This trend is, according to Apple, undermining the educational founda- 
tion for critical citizenship. 

A related debate to the new cultural politics is that of gender, knowledge, and 
educational performance. In the last 30 years feminist scholarship has trans- 
formed sociology by highlighting the importance of gender relations in shaping 
allareas of social life. Within the sociology of education, this not only led to stud- 
ies of gender inequality in access, curriculum, and school practices, but to an 
examination of how ‘feminine’ identities reinforce patriarchal relations (Arnot 
and Weiner 1987). More recently, greater attention has also been given to our 
conception of ‘masculinities’ in shaping institutional relations in areas including 
the school, family, and the labour market. The process of deindustrialization, the 
shift from manufacturing to service-sector employment; the changing nature of 
the family, including the growth of female participation in the labour market; the 
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increase in long-term male unemployment and significant improvements in the 
academic performance of women, have all fuelled the idea of a deepening crisis in 
Western models of masculinity (Mac An Ghaill 1995). 

"The importance of Connell's contribution is that he positions contemporary 
debates about masculinities within a comparative framework of world history. 
This leads him to reject a number of explanations for gender differences, such as 
the emphasis in sociology on the psychological essence of man, or ‘sex-role’ the- 
ories which, he asserts, are based on an inadequate theory of social structure and 
a superficial understanding of human personality and motivation. Locating mas- 
culinities in discourse has been more successful in attending to issues of power and 
to nuances and complexities in the representation of masculinities; but Connell 
is equally aware of their failure to advance significantly our understanding 
because ‘they operate wholly within the world of discourse, they ignore their own 
conditions of existence in the practices of gender and in the social structuring of 
those practices’. 

In locating the study of masculinities in its historical and comparative context, 
Connell draws attention to the ‘startling ethnocentrism’ of current approaches. 
This is not simply due to the dominance of a white middle-class perspective, but 
because such approaches are premised on no more than 5 per cent of the world’s 
population of man. The major weakness of current scholarship is, therefore, 
that it underestimates the variation and the fluidity of ‘masculinities’ in world 
history. Hence, ‘to speak of “masculinity” as one and the same entity across dif- 
ferences in place and time is to descend into absurdity’. Therefore, contempo- 
rary working-class identities which have been seen as problematic in the context 
of contemporary social change are, according to Connell, *no more set in stone 
than are ruling-class masculinities’, Indeed, the current challenges to men's 
power in the form of feminism, and to institutional heterosexuality in the form of 
lesbian and gay men's movements, are transforming the politics of gender and 
sexuality in new ways. But in recognizing the potential of such changes, Connell 
suggests the need to distinguish between the presence of such movements from 
the operating power they have won, which is often “disappointingly small’. 

A key question for Weiner, Arnot, and David is whether girls and women have 
made significant steps towards equality in education. Their answer, based on 
recent evidence in England and Wales, is less clear-cut than one might imagine, 
given television documentaries and newspaper articles proclaiming that ‘the 
future is female’. These authors do show that women are doing much better at all 
stages of education than a decade or more ago. However, significant differences 
in the subjects studied remain, along with enduring gender inequality in» 
employment. 

This evidence leads them to examine the discourse of gender and academic 
performance, which is clearly linked to the cultural politics of gender, knowl- 
edge, and social power. They suggest that there has been a major shift from the 
1970s discourse on female underachievement to the 1990s version of male 
underachievement. The former emerged as a result of feminism and other 
forces, examined by Cornel West (Ch. 33). The current discourse of male under- 
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achievement is, alternatively, explained in terms of a crisis in both working- and 
middle-class masculinities. Weiner, Arnot, and David show how male working- 
class under-achievement is interpreted as a threat to law and order, and male 
middle-class under-achievement as deriving from problems of ‘attitude’, com- 
placency, and arrogance. However, they also note how the dominant gender dis- 
course in relation to education has not celebrated the advances made by women, 
but bemoaned the failure of men. This, they suggest, is because men still appear 
to find the possibility of genuine equality between the sexes extremely threaten- 
ing, and they conclude by suggesting that the ‘hegemonic educational discourses 
which seek to emphasize male under-achievement might be seen as constituting 
a backlash to past feminist gains. What we may be seeing is, in fact, merely a new 
rendition of the old patriarchal refrain." 
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entering the university believes, or he 
believes, that truth is relative. If this belief is 


put to the test, one can count on the | 
reaction: they will be uncomprehending. 
That anyone should the as 
not self-evident ishes them, as he 
were calling into question 2 + 2 = 4 

are things you don't think about. The stu- 
dents" are as various as America 


The relativity of truth is not a theoretical 
insight but a moral postulate, the condition of 
a free society, or so they see it. They have all 
been equipped with this framework early on, 
and it is the modern replacement for the 
inalienable natural rights that used to be the 
traditional American grounds for a free soci- 
ety. That it is a moral issue for students is 
revealed by the character of their response 
when challenged—a combination of disbelief 
and indignation: ‘Are you an absolutist?,’ the 
only alternative they know, uttered in the 
same tone as ‘Are you a monarchist?’ or ‘Do 
you really believein witches?’ This latter leads 
into the indignation, for someone who 
believes in witches might well be a witch- 
hunter or a Salem judge. The danger they 
have been taughtto fear from absolutism is not 
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error but intolerance. Relativism is necessary 
to openness; and this is the virtue, the only 
virtue, which all primary education for mort 
than fifty years has dedicated itself to inculcat- 
ing. Openness—and the relativism that makes 
it the only plausible stance in the face of vari- 
ous claims to truth and various ways of life and 
kinds of human beings—is the great insight of 
our times. The true believer is the real danger. 
The study of history and of culture teaches 
that all the world was mad in the past; men 
QNM Oy were igit, and thet ee 
wars, persecutions, very, x 
racism, and chauvinism. The point is not to 
correct the mistakes and really be right; rather 
itis not to think you arc right at all. 

The students, of course, cannot. 
their opinion. It is something with which they 
have been indoctrinated. The best they can do 
is point out all the opinions and cultures there 
are and have been. What right, they ask, dol 
oranyoncelse have tosay one is better than the 
others? If I pose the routine questions 
designed to confute them and make them 
think, such as, *If had been a 
administrator in India, would you have let the 
natives under your ance burn 2 
widow at the funeral of a man who had died?, 
they either remain silent or reply that the 
British should never have been there in the 
first place. It is not that they know very m 
about other nations, or about their own. 
purpose of their education is not to make them 
scholars but to provide them with a moral 
virtue—openness. 

Every educational system has a moral goal 


From The Closing of the American Mind: How Higher Education has Failed Democracy and Impoverished the 
Souls of Today's Students (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1987), 25-43. Reprinted with permission. 
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can be attained only when there is no such 
knowledge at all. The effective way to defang 
the oppressors is to e them they are 
ignorant of the good. The inflamed sensitivity 
induced by radicalized democratic theory 
finally experiences any limit as arbitrary and 
tyrannical. There are no absolutes; freedom is 
absolute. Of course the result is vos bona 
one hand, the argument justifying lom 
disappears and, on the other, all beliefs begin 
to have the attenuated character that was ini- 
tially supposed to be limited to religious 
belief. 

The gradual movement away from rights to 

openness was apparent, for example, when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes renounced seeking 
for a principle to determine which speech or 
conduct is not tolerable in a democratic soci- 
ety and invoked instead an imprecise and 
practically meaningless standard—clear and 
present danger—which to all intents and pur- 
poses makes the preservation of public order 
the only common good. Behind his opinion 
there was an optimistic view about progress, 
one in which the complete decay of democra- 
tic principle and a collapse into barbarism are 
impossible and in which the truth unaided 
always triumphs in the marketplace of ideas. 
This optimism had not been shared by the 
Founders, who insisted that the principles of 
democratic government must be returned to 
and consulted even though the consequences 
might be harsh for certain points of view, 
some merely tolerated and not respected, oth- 
ers forbidden outright. To their way of think- 
ing there should be no tolerance for the 
intolerant. The notion that there should be no 
limitation on free expression unless it can be 
shown to be a clear and present danger would 
have made it impossible for Lincoln to insist 
that there could be no compromise with the 
principle of equality, that it did not depend on 
the people's choice or election but is the con- 
dition of their having elections in the first 
place, that popular sovereignty on the ques- 
tion of black slavery was impermissible even if 
it would enable us to avoid the clear and pre- 
sent danger ofa bloody civil war. 

But openness, nevertheless, eventually 
Won out over natural rights, partly through a 
theoretical critique, partly because of a politi- 
cal rebellion against nature's last constraints. 
Civic education turned away from concen- 
trating on the Founding to concentrating on 
openness based on history and social science. 


"There was even a general tendency to debunk 
the Founding, to prove the beginnings were 
flawed in order to licensea greater openness to 
the new. What began in Charles Beard's 
Marxism and Carl Becker's historicism 
became routine. We are used to hearing the 
Founders charged with being racists, murder- 
ers of Indians, representatives of class inter- 
ests. I asked my history professor in the 
university, a very famous scholar, whether the 
picture he gave us of George Washington did 
not have the effect of making us despise our 
regime. ‘Not at all," he said, ‘it doesn’t depend 
on individuals but on our having good demo- 
cratic values.’ To which I rejoined, ‘But you 
just showed us that Washington was only 
using those values to further the class interests 
of the Virginia squirearchy.’ He got angry, 
and that was the end of it. He was comforted 
byagentleassurance thatthe values of democ- 
racy are part of the movement of history and 
did not require his elucidation or defense. He 
could carry on his historical studies with the 
moral certitude that they would lead to greater 
openness and hence more democracy. The 
lessons of fascism and the vulnerability of 
democracy, which we had all just experi- 
enced, had no effect on him. 

Liberalism without natural rights, the kind 
that we knew from John Stuart Mill and John 
Dewey, taught us that the only danger con- 
fronting usis being closed to the emergent, the 
new, the manifestations of progress. No atten- 
tion had to be paid to the fundamental princi- 
ples or the moral virtues that inclined men to 
live according to them. To use language now 
popular, civic culture was neglected. And this 
turn in liberalism is what prepared us for cul- 
tural relativism and the fact-value distinction, 
which seemed to carry that viewpoint further 
and give it greater intellectual weight. 

History and social science are used in a vari- 
ety of ways to overcome prejudice. We should 
not be ethnocentric, a term drawn from 
anthropology, which tells us more about the 
meaning of openness. We should not think 
our way is better than others. The intention is 
not so much to teach the students about other 
times and places as to make them aware of the 
fact that their preferences are only that—acci- 
dents of their time and place. Their beliefs do 
not entitle them as individuals, or collectively 
as a nation, to think they are superior to any- 
one else. John Rawls is almost a parody of this 
tendency, writing hundreds of pages to per- 


suade men, and proposing a scheme of gov- 
ernment that would force them, not to despise 
anyone. In A Theory of Justice, he writes that 
the physicist or the poet should not look down 
on the man who spends his life counting 
blades of grass or performing any other frivo- 
lous or corrupt activity. Indeed, he should be 
esteemed, since esteem from others, as 
opposed to self-esteem, is a basic need of all 
men. So indiscriminateness is a moral imper- 
ative because its opposite is discrimination. 
This folly means that men are not permitted to 
seek for the natural human good and admire it 
when found, for such discovery is coeval with 
the discovery of the bad and contempt for it. 
Instinct and intellect must be suppressed by 
education. The natural soul is to be replaced 
with an artificial one. 

At the root of this change in morals was the 
presence in the United States of men and 
women of a great variety of nations, religions, 
and races, and the fact that many were badly 
treated because they belonged to these 
groups. Franklin Roosevelt declared that we 
want ‘a society which leaves no one out." 
Although the natural rights inherent in our 
Tegime are perfectly adequate to the solution 
of this problem, provided these outsiders 
adhere to them (i.e., they become insiders by 
adhering to them), this did not satisfy the 
thinkers who influenced our educators, for the 
right to vote and the other political rights did 
Not automatically produce social acceptance. 

he equal protection of the laws did not pro- 
tect a man from contempt and hatred asa Jew, 
an Italian, or a Black. 

Thereaction to this problem was, in thefirst 
place, resistance to the notion that outsiders 

ad togive up their ‘cultural’ individuality and 
make themselves into that universal, abstract 
being who participates in natural rights or else 
be doomed toan existence on the fringe; in the 
Second place, anger at the majority who 
Imposed a ‘cultural’ life on the nation to which 
the Constitution is indifferent. Openness 
Was designed to provide a respectable place 
Or these ‘groups’ or *minorities'—to wrest 
respect from those who were not disposed to 
give it—and to weaken the sense of superior- 
ity of the dominant majority (more recentl 
dubbed WASPs, a name the success of whic 
Shows something of the success of sociology in 
reinterpreting the national consciousness). 

at dominant majority gave the country a 

ominant culture with its traditions, its litera- 
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ture, its tastes, its special claim to know and 
supervise the language, and its Protestant reli- 
gions. Much of the intellectual machinery of 
twentieth-century American political thought 
and social science was constructed for the pur- 
poses of making an assault on that majority. It 
treated the founding principles as impedi- 
ments and tried to overcome the other strand 
of our political heritage, majoritarianism, in 
favor ofa nation of minorities and groups each 
following its own beliefs and inclinations. In 
particular, the intellectual minority expected 
to enhance its status, presenting itself as the 
defender and spokesman of all the others. 

This reversal of the founding intention 
with respect to minorities is most striking. For 
the Founders, minorities are in general bad 
things, mostly identical to factions, selfish 
groups who have no concern as such for the 
common good. Unlike older political 
thinkers, they entertained no hopes of sup- 
pressing factions and educating a united or 
homogeneous citizenry. Instead they con- 
structed an elaborate machinery to contain 
factions in such a way that they would cancel 
one another and allow for the pursuit of the 
common good. The good is still the guiding 
consideration in their thought, although it is 
arrived at, less directly than in classical politi- 
cal thought, by tolerating faction. The 
Founders wished to achieve a national major- 
ity concerning the fundamental rights and 
then prevent that majority from using its 
power to overturn those fundamental rights. 
In twentieth-century social science, however, 
the common good disappears and along with it 
the negative view of minorities. The very idea 
of majority—now understood to be selfish 
interest—is done away with in order to pro- 
tect the minorities. This breaks the delicate 
balance between majority and minority in 
Constitutional thought. In sucha perspective, 
where there is no common good, minorities 
are no longer problematic, and the protection 
of them emerges as the central function of 
government. Where this leads is apparent in, 
forexample, Robert Dahl’s A Preface to Demo- 
cratic Theory. Groups or individuals who 
really care, as opposed to those who have luke- 
warm feelings, deserve special attention or 
special rights for their ‘intensity’ or ‘commit- 
ment,’ the new political validation, which 
replaces reason. The Founding Fathers 
wished to reduce and defang fanaticism, 
whereas Dahl encourages it. 
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The appeal of the minority formula was 
enormous for all kinds of people, reactionary 
and progressive, all those who in the twenties 
and thirties still did not accept the political 
solution imposed by the Constitution. The 
reactionaries did not like the suppression of 
class privilege and religious establishment. 
For a variety of reasons they simply did not 
accept equality. Southerners knew full well 
that the Constitution’s heart was a moral com- 
mitment to equality and hence condemned 
segregation of blacks. The Constitution was 
not just a set of rules of government but 
implied a moral order that was to be enforced 
throughout the entire Union. Yet the influ- 
ence, which has not been sufficiently noted, of 
Southern writers and historians on the Amer- 
ican view of their history has been powerful. 
"They were remarkably successful in charac- 
terizing their ‘peculiar institution’ as part ofa 
charming diversity and individuality of cul- 
ture to which the Constitution was worse than 
indifferent. The ideal of openness, lack of eth- 
nocentricity, is just what they needed for a 
modern defense of their way of life against all 
the intrusions of outsiders who claimed equal 
rights with the folks back home. The South- 
erners’ romantic characterization of the 
alleged failings of the Constitution, and their 
hostility to ‘mass society’ with its technology, 
its money-grubbing way of life, egoistic indi- 
viduals and concomitant destruction of com- 
munity, organic and rooted, appealed to 
malcontents of all political colorations. The 
New Left in the sixties expressed exactly the 
same ideology thathad been developed to pro- 
tect the South from the threat to its practices 
posed by the Constitutional rights and the 
Federal Government's power to enforce 
them. It is the old alliance of Right and Left 
against liberal democracy, parodied as ‘bour- 
geois society." 

The progressives of the twenties and thir- 
ties did not like the Constitutional protection 
of private property or the restraints on major- 
ity will and on living as one pleased. For them, 
equality had not gone far enough. Stalinists 
also found the definition of democracy as 
openness useful. The Constitution clashed 
too violently with the theory and practice of 
the Soviet Union. But if democracy means 
open-endedness, and respect for other cul- 
tures prevents doctrinaire, natural-rights- 
based condemnation of the Soviet reality, 

then someday their ways may become ours, I 


remember my grade-school history textbook, 
newly printed on fine glossy paper, showing 
intriguing pictures of collective farms where 
farmers worked and lived together without 
the profit motive. (Children cannot under- 
stand the issues, but they are easy to propa- 

dize.) This was very different from our 
way of life, but we were not to be closed to it, 
toreact to it merely on the basis of our cultural 
prejudices. 

Sexual adventurers like Margaret Mead 
and others who found America too narrow 
told us that not only must we know other cul- 
tures and learn to respect them, but we could 
also profit from them. We could follow their 
lead and loosen up, liberating ourselves from 
theopinion that our taboos are anything other 
than social constraints. We could go to the 
bazaar of cultures and find reinforcement for 
inclinations that are repressed by puritanical 
guilt feelings. All such teachers of openness 
had either no interest in or were actively hos- 
tile to the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. 

The civil rights movement provides a good 
example of this change in thought. In its early 
days almost all the significant leaders, in spite 
of tactical and temperamental differences, 
relied on the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. They could charge 
whites not only with the most monstrous 
injustices but also with contradicting their 
own most sacred principles. The blacks were 
the true Americans in demanding the equality 
that belongs to them as human beings by nat- 
ural and political right. This stance implied a 
firm conviction of the truth of the principles of 
natural rightand of their fundamental efficacy 
within the Constitutional tradition, which, 
although tarnished, tends in the long run 
toward fulfilling those principles. They 
therefore worked through Congress, the 
Presidency, and, above all, the Judiciary. By 
contrast, the Black Power movement that 
supplanted the older civil rights movement— 
leaving aside both its excesses and its very 
understandable emphasis on self-respect and 
refusal to beg for acceptance—had at its core 
the view that the Constitutional tradition was 
always corrupt and was constructed as a 
defense of slavery. Its demand was for black 
identity, not universal rights. Not rights but 
power counted. It insisted on respect for 
blacks as blacks, not as human beings simply. 

Yet the Constitution does not promise 


respect for blacks, whites, yellows, Catholics, 
Protestants, or Jews. It guarantees the protec- 
tion of the rights of individual human beings. 
This has not proved to be enough, however, to 
what is perhaps by now a majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

The upshot of all this for the education of 
young Americans is that they know much less 
about American history and those who were 
held to be its heroes. This was one of the few 
things that they used to come to college with 
that had something to do with their lives. 
Nothing has taken its place except a smatter- 
ing of facts learned about other nations or cul- 
tures and a few social science formulas. None 
of this means much, partly because little 
attention has been paid to what is required in 
order truly to convey the spirit of other places 
and other times to young people, or for that 
matter to anyone, partly because the students 
seenorelevance in any ofit to the lives they are 
going to lead or to their prevailing passions. It 
is the rarest of occurrences to find a youngster 
who has been infused by this education witha 
longing to know all about China or the 
Romans or the Jews. 

Allto the contrary. There is an indifference 
tosuch things, for relativism has extinguished 
the real motive of education, the search for a 
good life. Young Americans have less and less 
knowledge of and interest in foreign places. In 
the past there were many students who actu- 
ally knew something about and loved Eng- 
land, France, Germany, or Italy, for they 
dreamed of living there or thought their lives 
would be made more interesting by assimilat- 
ing their languages and literatures. Such stu- 
dents have almost disappeared, replaced at 
Most by students who are interested in the 
Political problems of Third World countries 
and in helping them to modernize, with due 
respect to their old cultures, of course. This is 
not learning from others but condescension 
and a disguised form of a new imperialism. It 
ìs the Peace Corps mentality, which is not a 
Spur to learning but to a secularized version of 
doing good works. 

t Actually openness results in American con- 
ormism— out there in the rest of the world is 
à drab diversity that teaches only that values 
= relative, whereas here we can create all the 
d ¢-styles we want. Our openness means we 
z not need others. Thus what isadvertised as 
c" opening is a great closing. No longer is 
cre a hope that there are great wise men in 
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other places and times who can reveal the 
truth about life—except for the few remaining 
young people who look for a quick fix from a 
guru. Gone is the real historical sense of a 
Machiavelli who wrested a few hours from 
each busy day in which ‘to don regal and 
courtly garments, enter the courts of the 
ancients and speak with them." 

None of this concerns those who promote 
the new curriculum. The point is to propa- 
gandize acceptance of different ways, and 
indifference to their real content is as good a 
means asany. It was not necessarily the best of 
times in America when Catholics and Protes- 
tants were suspicious of and hated one 
another; but at least they were taking their 
beliefs seriously, and the more or less satisfac- 
tory accommodations they worked out were 
not simply the result of apathy about the state 
of their souls. Practically all that young Amer- 
icans have today is an insubstantial awareness 
that there are many cultures, accompanied by 
a saccharine moral drawn from that aware- 
ness: We should all get along. Why fight? In 
1980, during the crisis with Iran, the mother 
of one of the hostages expressed our current 
educational principles very well. She went to 
Iran to beg for her son's release, against the 
express wishes of the government of her coun- 
try, the very week a rescue of the hostages was 
attempted. She justified her conduct by 
explaining that a mother has a right to try to 
save her son and also to learn a new culture. 
These are two basic rights, and her trip 
enabled her to kill two birds with one stone. 

Actually the problem of cultural difference 
could have been faced more easily here in 
America forty years ago. When I was in col- 
lege, a young Mississippian was lodged inmy 
dormitory room for a few days during a visit of 
the University of Virginia debating team, of 
which he was a member. It was my first meet- 
ing with an intelligent, educated Southerner. 
He explained the inferiority of blacks to me, 
the reasons for Jim Crow, and how all that was 
a part ofa unique way of life. He was an attrac- 
tive, lively, amiable, healthy youngster. I, 
however, was horrified by him because I was 
still ethnocentric. I took my Northern beliefs 
to be universal. The ‘different strokes for dif- 
ferent folks’ philosophy had not yet taken full 
hold. Fortunately the homogenization of 
American culture that has occurred since that 
enables us to avoid such nasty confrontations. 
Only obviously pathological lower-class types 
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now hold the racist views of my young visitor. 
Southerners helped to fashion our theoretical 
view of culture, but the Southern culture they 
intended to defend disappeared. 
One of the techniques “ e young 
le up is to require a college course in a 
dn Wena culture. Although many of the 
persons teaching such courses are real schol- 
ars and lovers of the areas they study, in every 
case I have seen this requirement—when 
there are so many other things that can and 
should be learned but are not required, when 
philosophy and religion are no longer 
required—has a demagogic intention. The 
point is to force students to recognize that 
there are other ways of thinking and that 
Western waysarenot better. It isagain not the 
content that counts but the lesson to be drawn. 
Such requirements are part of the effort to 
establish a world community and train its 
member—the person devoid of prejudice. 
But if the students were really to learn some- 
thing of the minds of any of these non- 
Western cultures—which they do not—they 
would find that each and every one of these 
cultures is ethnocentric. All of them think 
their way is the best way, and all others are 
inferior. Herodotus tells us that the Persians 
thought that they were the best, that those 
nations bordering on them were next best, 
that those nations bordering on the nations 
bordering on them were third best, and so on, 
their worth declining as the concentric circles 
were farther from the Persian center. This is 
the very definition of ethnocentrism. Some- 
thing like this is as ubiquitous as the prohibi- 
tion against incest between mother and son. 
_ Only in the Western nations, i.e., those 
influenced by Greek philosophy, is there 
some willingness to doubt the identification of 
the good with one'sown way. One should con- 
clude from the study of non-Western cultures 
that not only to prefer one's own way but to 
believe it best, superior to all others, is pri- 
mary and even natural—exactly the opposite 
of what is intended by requiring students to 
study these cultures. What we are really doing 
is applying a Western prejudice— which we 
covertly take to indicate the superiority of our 
culture—and deforming the evidence of those 
other cultures to attest to its validity. The sci- 
entific study of other cultures is almost exclu- 
sively a Western phenomenon, and in its 
origin was obviously connected with the 
search for new and better ways, or at least for 


validation of the hope that our own culture 
really is the better way, a validation for which 
there is no felt need in other cultures. If we are 
to learn from those cultures, we must wonder 
whether such scientific study is a good idea. 
Consistency would seem to require professors 
of openness to respect the ethnocentrism or 
closedness they find everywhere else. How- 
ever, in attacking ethnocentrism, what they 
actually do is to assert unawares the superior- 
ity of their scientific understanding and the 
inferiority of the other cultures which do not 
recognize itat the same time that they reject all 
such claims to superiority. They both affirm 
and deny the goodness of their science. They 
face a problem akin to that faced by Pascal in 
the conflict between reason and revelation, 
without the intellectual intransigence that 
forced him to abandon science in favor of 
faith. 

The reason for the non-Western closed- 
ness, or ethnocentrism, is clear. Men must 
love and be loyal to their families and their 
peoplesinorder to preserve them. Only if they 
think their own things are good can they rest 
content with them. A father must prefer his 
child to other children, a citizen his country to 
others. That is why there are myths—to jus- 
tify these attachments. And a man needs a 
place and opinions by which to orient himself. 
This is strongly asserted by those who talk 
about the importance of roots. The problemof 
getting along with outsiders is secondary to, 
and sometimes in conflict with, having an 
inside, a people, a culture, a way of life. A very 
great narrowness is not incompatible with the 
health of an individual or a people, whereas 
with great openness it is hard to avoid decom- 
position. The firm binding of the good with 
one's own, the refusal to see a distinction 
between the two, a vision of the cosmos that 
hasa Special place for one's people, seem to be 
conditions of culture, This is what really fol- 
lows from the study of non- Western cultures 
proposed for undergraduates. It points them 
back to passionate attachment to their own 
and away from the science which liberates 
them from it. Science now appears as a threat 
to culture and a dangerous uprooting charm: 
In short, they are lost in a no-man's-lan 
between the goodness of knowing and the 
goodness of culture, where they have been 
Placed by their teachers who no longer have 
the resources to guide them. Help must be 
sought elsewhere. 


Greek philosophers were the first men we 
know to address the problem of ethnocen- 
trism. Distinctions between: the good and 
one’s own, between nature and convention, 
between the just and the legal are the signs of 
this movement of thought. They related the 
good to the fulfillment of the whole natural 
human potential and were aware that few, if 
any, of the nations of men had ways that 
allowed such fulfillment. They were open to 
the good. They had to use the good, which was 
not their own, to judge their own. This was a 
dangerous business because it tended to 
weaken wholehearted attachment to their 
own, hence to weaken their peoples as well as 
to expose themselves to the anger of family, 
friends, and countrymen, Loyalty versus 
quest for the good introduced an unresolvable 
tension into life. But theawareness of thegood 
assuchand the desire to possess itare priceless 
humanizing acquisitions. 

This is the sound motive contained, along 
with many other less sound ones, in openness 
as we understand it. Men cannot remain con- 
tent with what is given them by their cultureif 
they are to be fully human. This is what Plato 
meant to show by the image of the cave in the 
Republicand by representing us as prisonersin 
it. A cultureisa cave, He did not suggest going 
around to other cultures as a solution to the 
limitations of the cave. Nature should be the 
standard by which we judge our own livesand 
the lives of peoples. That is why philosophy, 
not history or anthropology, is the most 
Important human science. Only dogmatic 
assurance that thought is culture-bound, that 
there is nonature, is what makesour educators 
$0 certain that the only way to escape the lim- 
Itations of our time and place is to study other 
cultures, History and anthropology were 
understood by the Grecks to be useful only in 
piscovering what the past and other peoples 
ad to contribute to the discovery of nature. 

istorians and anthropologists were to put 
Peoples and their conventions'to the test, as 

"crates did individuals, and go beyond them. 
ls Scientists were superior to their sub- 
usc they saw a problem where others 
th t and they were engaged in 

© quest to solve it. They wanted to beable to 
evaluate themselves and others. 

'S point of view, particularly the need to 
_— nature in order to have a standard, is 

"comfortably buried beneath our human 

Sciences, whether they like it-or not, and 
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accounts for the ambiguities and contradic- 
tions I have been pointing out. They want to 
make us culture-beings with the instruments 
that were invented to liberate us from culture. 
Openness used to be the virtue that permitted 
us to seek the good by using reason. It now 
means accepting everything and denying rea- 
son’s power. The unrestrained and thought- 
less pursuit of openness, without recognizing 
the inherent political, social, or cultural prob- 
lem of openness as the goal of nature, has ren- 
dered openness meaningless. Cultural 
relativism destroys both one’s own and the 
good. What is most characteristic of the West 
is science, particularly understood as the 
quest to know nature and the consequent den- 
igration of convention—i.e., culture or the 
West understood as a culture—in favor of 
what is accessible to all men as men through 
their common and distinctive faculty, reason. 
Science's latest attempts to grasp the human 
situation—cultural relativism, historicism, 
the fact-value distinction—are the suicide of 
science. Culture, hence closedness, reigns 
supreme. Openness to closedness is what we 
teach 


Cultural relativism succeeds in destroying 
the West’s universal or intellectually imperi- 
alistic claims, leaving it to be just another cul- 
ture. So there is equality in the republic of 
cultures. Unfortunately the West is defined 
by its need for justification of its ways or val- 
ues, by its need for discovery of nature, by its 
need for philosophy and science. This is its 
cultural imperative. Deprived of that, it will 
collapse. The United States is one of the high- 
est and most extreme achievements of the 
rational quest for the good life according to 
nature. What makesits political structure pos- 
sible is the useoftherational principles of nat- 
ural right to found a people, thus uniting the 

with one's own. Or, to put it otherwise, 
the regime established here promised 
üntrammeled freedom to reason—not to 
everything indiscriminately, but to reason, 
the essential freedom that justifies the other 
freedoms, and on the basis of which, and for 
the sake of which, much deviance is also toler- 
ated. An openness that denies the special 
claim of reason bursts the mainspring keeping 
the mechanism of this regime in motion. And 
this regime, contrary to all claims to the con- 
trary, was founded to overcome ethnocen- 
trism, which isin no sense a discovery of social 
science. 
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It is important to emphasize that the lesson 
the students are drawing from their studies is 
simply untrue. History and the study of cul- 
tures do not teach or prove that values or cul- 
tures are relative. All to the contrary, that isa 
philosophical premise that we now bring to 
our study of them, This premise is unproven 
and dogmatically asserted for what are largely 
political reasons. History and culture are 
interpreted in the light of it, and then are said 
to prove the premise. Yet the fact that there 
have been different opinions about good and 
bad in different times and places in no way 
proves that none is true or superior to others. 
To say that it does so prove is as absurd as to 
say that the diversity of points of view 
expressed ina college bull session proves there 
is no truth. On the face of it, the difference of 
opinion would seem to raise the question as to 
which is true or right rather than to banish it. 
The natural reaction istotry to resolve the dif- 
ference, to examine the claims and reasons for 
each opinion. 

Only the unhistorical and inhuman belief 
that opinions are held for no reason would 
prevent the undertaking of such an exciting 
activity. Men and nations always think they 
have reasons, and it could be understood to be 
historians’ and social scientists’ most impor- 
tant responsibility to make explicit and test 
those reasons. It was always known that there 
were many and conflicting opinions about the 
good, and nations embodying each of them. 
Herodotus wasat leastas aware as we are of the 
rich diversity of cultures. But he took that 
observation to be an invitation to investigate 
all of them to see what was good and bad about 
each and find out what he could learn about 
good and bad from them. Modern relativists 
take that'same observation as proof that such 
investigation is impossible and that we must 
be respectful of them all. Thus students, and 
the rest of us, are deprived of the prima 
excitement derived from the discovery of 
diversity, the impulse of Odysseus, who, 

according to Dante, traveled the world to see 
the virtues and vices of men. History and 
anthropology cannotprovide the answers, but 
they can provide the material on which judg- 
ment can work. 

I know that men are likely to bring what are 
only their prejudices to the judgment of alien 
peoples. Avoiding that is one of the main pur- 
poses of education. But trying to prevent it by 
removing the authority of men’s reason is to 


render ineffective the instrument that can 
correct their prejudices. True openness is the 
accompaniment of the desire to know, hence 
of the awareness of ignorance. To deny the 
possibility of knowing good and bad is to sup- 
press true openness. A proper historical atti- 
tude would lead one to doubt the truth of 
historicism (the view that all thought is essen- 
tially related to and cannot transcend its 
own time) and treat it as a peculiarity of 
contemporary history. Historicism and cul- 
tural relativism actually are a means to avoid 
testing our own prejudices and asking, for 
example, whether men are really equal or 
whether that opinion is merely a democratic 
prejudice. 

One might well wonder whether our histor- 
ical and anthropological wisdom is Not just a 
disguised and rather muddled version of the 
Romantic dilemma thatseemed so compelling 
and tragic at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and produceda longing for the distant 
past or exotic new lands and an art to satisfy 
that longing. As the heirs of Science, so the 
argument goes, we know more than did the 
peoples of other times and places with 
their unscientific prejudices and illusions, but 
they were, or are, happier. This dilemma is 
expressed in the distinction between naive 
and sentimental art. Lévi-Strauss is an 
unwilling witness to my hypothesis. With a 
half-digested Rousseauism, he thinks the best 
culture is to be found at that moment when 
men have left the state of nature and live 
together in simple communities, without real 
private property or the explosion of amour- 
propre. Sucha view requires science, which in 
turn requires developed and corrupted soci- 

; in order to emerge. Science is itself one of 
the modifications of amour-propre, the love of 
inequality. So this view simultaneously pro- 
duces melancholy about science. But the 
dilemma seems so compelling only if we are 
certain that we know so much, which depends 
9n science. Abandon that certainty, and wc 
might be willing to test the beliefs of those 
happier peoples in order to see if they know 
something we do not know. Maybe Homer's 
genius was not so naive as Schiller thought it 
was. If we abandon this pride in our knowl- 
edge, which presents itself as humility, the 
discussion takes onanew dimension. Then we 
could go in one of two directions: abandon- 
ment of science, or the reestablishment of the 
theoretical life as both possible and itself 


productive of self-sufficient happiness. The 
Romantic posture is a way of not facing these 
extremes that masquerades as heroic 
endurance. Our shuttling back and forth 
between science and culture is a trivialized 
spin-off from that posture. 

Thus there are two kinds of openness, the 
openness of indifference—promoted with the 
twin purposes of humbling our intellectual 
prideand letting us be whatever we wantto be, 
just as long as we don't want to be knowers— 
and the openness that invites us to the quest 
for knowledge and certitude, for which his- 
tory and the various cultures provide a bril- 
liant array of examples for examination. This 
second kind of openness encourages the desire 
that animates and makes interesting every 
Serious student —'I want to know what is good 
for me, what will make me happy'—while the 
former stunts that desire. 

Openness, as currently conceived, is a way 
of making surrender to whatever is most pow- 
erful, or worship of vulgar success, look prin- 
cipled. It is historicism's ruse to remove all 
resistance to history, which in our day means 
Public opinion, a day when public opinion 
already rules. How often I have heard the 
abandonment of requirements to learn lan- 
8uages or philosophy or science lauded as a 
Progress of openness. Here is where the two 
kinds of openness clash. To be open to know- 
ing, there are certain kinds of things one must 

now which most people don’t want to bother 
to learn and which appear boring and irrele- 
vant, Even the life of reason is often unappeal- 
ng; and useless knowledge, i.e., knowledge 
that 15 not obviously useful for a career, has no 
Placein the student's vision of the curriculum. 
bs the university that stands intransigently 
T humane learning must necessarily look 
ded and rigid. If openness meansto ‘go with 
^ € flow, It is necessarily an accommodation 
de the present. That present is so closed to 
Oubt about so many things impeding the 
Progress of its principles that unqualified 
dhenness to it would mean forgetting the 
u^ alternatives to it, knowledge of 
ich makes usawarcof what is doubtful init. 
Zue openness means closedness to all the 
rms that make us comfortable with the 
Present, "" 
on hen I was a young teacher at Cornell, I 
fem, had a debate about education with a pro« 
unes 9f Psychology. He said that it was his 
"tion to get rid of prejudices in his stu- 
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dents. He knocked them down like tenpins. I 
began to wonder what he replaced those prej- 
udices with. He did not seem to have much of 
an idea of what the opposite of a prejudice 
might be. He reminded me of the little boy 
who gravely informed me when I was four that 
there is no Santa Claus, who wanted me to 
bathe in the brilliant light of truth. Did this 
professor know what those prejudices meant 
for the students and what effect being 
deprived of them would have? Did he believe 
that there are truths that could guide their 
lives as did their prejudices? Had he consid- 
ered how to give students the love of the truth 
necessary to seek unprejudiced beliefs, or 
would he render them passive, disconsolate, 
indifferent, and subject to authorities like 
himself, or the best of contemporary thought? 
My informant about Santa Claus was just 
showing off, proving his superiority to me. He 
had not created the Santa Claus that had to be 
there in order to be refuted. Think of all we 
learn about the world from men’s belief in 
Santa Clauses, and all that we learn about the 
soul from those who believe in them. By con- 
trast, merely methodological excision from 
the soul of the imaginati at projects Gods 
and heroes onto the wall of the cave does not 
promote knowledge of the soul; it only lobot- 
omizes it, cripples its powers. 

I found myself responding to the professor 
of psychology that I personally tried to teach 
my students prejudices, since nowadays— 
with the success of his method—they 
had learned to doubt beliefs even before they 
believed in anything. Without people like me, 
he would be out of business. Descartes had a 
whole wonderful world of old beliefs, of pre- 
scientific experience and articulations of the 
order of things, beliefs firmly and even fanati- 
cally held, before he even began his systematic 
and radical doubt. One has to have the experi- 
ence of really believing before one can have the 
thrill of liberation. So I proposed a division of 
labor in which I would h Ip to grow the flow- 
ers in the field and he could mow them down. 

Prejudices, strong prejudices, are visions 
about the way things are. They are divinations 
of the order of the whole of things, and hence 
the road toa knowledge of that whole is by way 
of erroneous opinions about it. Error is indeed 
our enemy, but it alone points to the truth and 
therefore deserves our respectful treatment. 
The mind that has no prejudices at the outset 


‘is empty. It can only have been constituted by 
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a method that is unaware of how difficult it is 
to recognize that a prejudice is a prejudice. 
Only Socrates knew, after a lifetime of unceas- 
ing labor, that he was ignorant. Now every 
high-school student knows that. How did it 
become so easy? What accounts for our amaz- 

ing progress? Could it be that our experience 
has been so impoverished by our various 
methods, of which openness is only the latest, 
that there is nothing substantial enough left 
thereto resist criticism, and we therefore have 
no world left of which to be really ignorant? 
Have we so simplified the soul that it is no 


longer difficult to explain? To an eye of dog- 
matic skepticism, nature herself, in all her 
lush profusion ofexpressions, might appear to 
bea prejudice. In her place we put a gray net- 
work of critical concepts, which were 
invented to interpret nature's phenomena but 
which strangled them and  therewith 
destroyed their own raison d'être. Perhaps it is 
our first task to resuscitate those phenomena 
so that we may again havea world to which we 
can put our questions and be able to philoso- 
phize. This seems to me to be our educational 
challenge. 


33 


The New Cultural Politics of Difference 


In the last few years of the twentieth century, 
there is emerging significant shift in the sen- 
sibilities and outlooks of critics and artists. In 
fact, I would go so far as to claim that a new 
kind of cultural worker is in the making, asso- 
ciated with a new politics of difference. These 
new forms of intellectual consciousness 
advance new conceptions of the vocation of 
critic and artist, attempting to undermine the 
Prevailing disciplinary divisions of labor in 
the academy, museum, mass media, and 
gallery networks while preserving modes of 
critique within the ubiquitous commodifica- 
tion of culture in the global village. Distinctive 
features of the new cultural politics of differ- 
ence are to trash the monolithic. and homoge- 
neous in the name.of. diversity, multiplicity, 
and heterogeneity; to reject the abstract, gen- 
Sul, and universal in light of the concrete, 
e C, and. particular; and to historicize, 
qa extualize, and pluralize by highlighting 
zm RONDE, provisional, variable, tenta- 
: "as iting, and changing. Needless to say, 
oni, gestures are not new in the history of 
sm or art, yet what makes them novel— 
ng with the cultural politics they pro- 
Re what constitutes difference and how 
give constituted, the weight and gravity it is 
ighli pre Presentation, and the way in which 
mom g ting issues like exterminism, empire, 
a gender, sexual orientation, age, 
moman ature, and region at this historical 
2 met acknowledges some discontinuity 
tral eruption from previous forms of cul- 
tural nm To put it bluntly, the new cul- 
posta itics of difference consists of creative 
a to the precise circumstances of our 
or moment —especially those of margin- 
=“ Arst world agents who shun 


Cornel West 


self-representations, articulating instead 
their sense of the flow of history in light of the 
contemporary terrors, anxieties, and fears of 
highly commercialized North Atlantic capi- 
talist cultures (with their escalating xenopho- 
bias against people of color, Jews, women, 
gays, lesbians, and the elderly). The national- 
ist revolts against the legacy of hegemonic 
party henchmen in second world excommu- 
nist cultures, and the diverse cultures of the 
majority of inhabitants on the globe smoth- 
ered by international communication cartels 
and repressive postcolonial élites (sometimes 
in the name of communism, as in Ethiopia) or 
starved by austere World Bank and IMF poli- 
cies that subordinate them to the North (as in 
free-market capitalism in Chile), also locate 
vital areas of analysis in this. new cultural 
terrain, 

The new cultural politics of difference are 
neither simply oppositional in contesting the 
mainstream (or malestream) for inclusion nor 
transgressive in the avant-gardist sense of 
shocking conventional bourgeois audiences. 
Rather they are distinct articulations of tal- 
ented (and usually privileged) contributors to 
culture who desire to align themselves with 
demoralized, demobilized, depoliticized, and 
disorganized people in order to empower and 
enable social action and, if possible, to enlist 
collective insurgency for the expansion of 
freedom, democracy, and individuality. This 
perspective impels these cultural critics and 
artists to reveal, as an integral component of 
their production, the very operations of power 
within their immediate work contexts (i.e., 
academy, museum, gallery, mass media). 
This strategy, however, also puts them in an 
inescapable double bind —while linking their 
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activities to the fundamental, structural over- 
haul of these institutions, they often remain 
financially dependent on them. (So much for 


and extracurricular actions like the social 
movements of the recent past), transforma- 
tion degenerates into mere accommodation or 
sheer stagnation, and the role of the ‘co-opted 
progressive'—no matter how fervent one's 
subversive rhetoric—is rendered more diffi- 
cult. In this sense there can be no artistic 
breakthrough or social progress without some 


ly cast as a methodological 
debate in these days in which academicist 
forms of expression have a monopoly on intel- 
lectual life—is how to think about representa- 
tional practices in terms of history, culture, 
and society. How does one understand, ana- 
lyze, and enact such practices today? An ade- 
quate answer to this question can be 
attempted only after one comes to terms with 
the insights and blindnesses of earlier 
attempts to grapple with the question in light 
of the evolving crisis in different histori 
cultures, and societies. I shall sketch a brief 
genealogy—a history that highlights the con- 
tingent origins and often ignoble outcomes— 
of exemplary critical responses to the 
question. 


The Intellectual Challenge 


An appropriate starting point is the ambigu- 
ous legacy of the Age of Europe. Between 1492 
and 1945, European breakthroughs in oceanic 
transportation, agricultural production, state 
consolidation, bureaucratization, industrial- 
ization, urbanization, and imperial dominion 
shaped the makings of the modern world. Pre- 


cious ideals like the dignity of persons (indi- 
iduality) or the popular accountability of 
institutions (democracy) were unleashed 
around the world. Powerful critiques of ille- 
gitimate authorities—the Protestant Refor- 
mation against the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Enlightenment against state churches, lib- 
eral movements against absolutist states and 
feudal guild constraints, workers against 
ial subordination, people of color and 
ews against white and gentile supremacist 
pde. gays and lesbians against homopho- 
bic sanctions—were fanned and fueled by 
these precious ideals refined within the cru- 
cible of the Age of Europe. Yet the discrep- 
ancy between sterling rhetoric and lived 
reality, glowing principles and actual prac- 
tices, loomed 


By the last European century—the last 
epoch in which European domination of most 
ofthe globe was notsubstantively contested or 
challenged—a new world seemed to be stir- 
ring. At the height of England's reign as the 
major imperial European power, its exem- 

cultural critic, Matthew Arnold ({1855] 
1969), painfully observed in his ‘Stanzas from 
the Grand Chartreuse’ that he felt some sense 
of ‘wandering between two worlds, one 
dead/the other powerless to be born’ (p. 302). 
Following his Burkean sensibilities of cau- 
tious reform and fear of anarchy, Arnold 
acknowledged that the old glue-religion— 
that had tenuously and often unsuccessfully 
held together the ailing European regimes 
could not do so in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Like Alexis de Tocqueville in France, 
Arnold saw that the democratic temper was 
the wave of the future. So he proposed a new 
conception of culture—a secular, humanistic 
one—that could play an integrative role in 
cementing and stabilizing an emerging bour- 
geois civil society and imperial state. His 
famous castigation of the immobilizing mate- 
rialism of the declining aristocracy, the vulgar 
philistinism of the emerging middle classes, 
and the latent explosiveness of the working- 
class majority was motivated by a desire to cre- 
ate new forms of cultural legitimacy, 
authority, and order in a rapidly changing 
moment in nineteenth-century Europe. 

For Arnold ([1869]) 1925: 67), this new 
conception of culture. 


seeks to do away with classes; to make the best that 
has been thought and known in the world current 


everywhere; to make all men live in an atmosphere 
of sweetness and light. . . . 

This is the socia! idea and the men of culture are the 
true apostles of equality. The great men of culture 
are those who have had a passion for diffusing, for 
making prevail, for carrying from one end of soci- 
ety to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas 
of their time, who have laboured to divest knowl- 
edge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, 
abstract, professional, yet still remaining the best 
knowledge and thought of the time, and a true 
source, therefore, of sweetness and light. 


Asan organic intellectual ofan emergent mid- 
dle class—as the inspector of schools in an 
expanding educational bureaucracy, profes- 
sor of poetry at Oxford (the first nonclericand 
the first to lecture in English rather than 
Latin), and an active participant in a thriving 
magazine network—Arnold defined and 
defended a new secular culture of critical dis- 
course. For him, this discursive strategy 
would be lodged in the educational and peri- 
odical apparatuses of modern societies as they 
contained and incorporated the frightening 
threats of an arrogant aristocracy and espe- 
cially of an ‘anarchic’ working-class majority. 
His ideals of disinterested, dispassionate, and 
objective inquiry would regulate this secular 
cultural production, and his justifications for 
the use of state power to quell any threats to 
the survival and security of this culture were 
widely accepted. He aptly noted, ‘Through 
Ee se to lie our way, not only a € 
on, but even t ? ld 
1925: 200) o safety’ (Arnold, [1869] 
For Arnold, the best of the Age of 
urope—modeledona mythological mélange 
of Periclean Athens, late republican/early 
imperial Rome, and Elizabethan England— 
could be promoted only if there were an inter- 
locking affiliation among the emerging middle 
735565, a homogenizing of cultural discourse 
in the educational and university networks, 
and a state advanced enough in its policing 
ec niques to safeguard it, The candidates for 
Participation and legitimation in this grand 
endeavor of cultural renewal and revision 
he be detached intellectuals willing to 
ai their parochialism, provincialism and 
d S-bound identities for Arnold's middle- 
aSS-skewed project: ‘Aliens, if we may so call 
then’ — Persons who are mainly led, not by 
k eir class spirit, but by a general humane 
(ised by the love of human perfection’ 
69] 1925: 107). Needless to say, this 
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Arnoldian ive still informs much of 

academic practice and secular cultural atti- 

tudes today: dominant views about the canon, 
imissi : 


ted  war—in George 
Steiner's words, the first of the bloody civil 
wars within rought to the surface 
thecrucial roleand violent potential not of the 
masses Arnold feared but of the state he her- 
alded. Upon the ashes of this wasteland of 
human carnage—including some of the civil- 
ian European population— T. S. Eliot 
emerged as the grand cultural spokesman. 
Eliot's project of reconstituting and recon- 
ceiving European highbrow culture—and 
thereby regulating critical and artistic prac- 
tices—after the internal collapse of imperial 
Europe can be viewed as a response to the 
probing question posed by Paul Valéry in 
‘The Crisis of the Mind’ ([1919] 1962) after 
World War I: 


Will Europe become what it is in reality—that is, a 
little promontory on the continent of Asia? Or will 
it remain what it seems—that is, the elect portion of 
the terrestrial globe, the pearl of the sphere, the 
brain ofa vast body? (p. 31) 


Eliot's image of Europe as a wasteland, a 
culture of fragments with no cementing cen- 
ter, A in postwar Europe. And 
though his ear c practices were more 
Didi; open, cid oic e Euro- 
centric criticism, Eliot posed a return to and 
revision of tradition as the only way to regain 
European cultural order and political stabil- 
ity. For Eliot, contemporary history had 
become, as James Joyce's Stephen declared in 
Ulysses ([1922] 1934), ‘a nightmare from 
which he was trying to awake' (p. 35); ‘an 
immense panorama of futility and anarchy, as 
Eliot put it in his renowned review of Joyce’s 
modernist masterpiece (Eliot, [1923] 1948: 
201). In his influential essay, “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent’ ((1919] 1950: 4), Eliot 
stated that: 


Yet if the only form of tradition, of handing down, 
consisted in following the ways of the immediate 
generation before us in a blind or timid adherence 
to its successes, ‘tradition’ should we be dis- 

. Wehaveseen many such simple currents 
poni in the sand; and novelty is better than 
repetition, Tradition is a matter of much wider 
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significance. It cannot be inherited, and if you want 
it you must attain it by great labour. 


Eliot found this tradition in the Church of 
England, to which he converted in 1927. Here 
was a tradition that left room for his Catholic 
cast of mind, Calvinist heritage, puritanical 
temperament, and ebullient patriotism forthe 
old American South (the place of his upbring- 
ing). Like Arnold, Eliot was obsessed with the 
idea of civilization and the horror of barbarism 
(echoes of Joseph Conrad’s Kurtz in Heart of 
Darkness), or, more pointedly, the notion of 
the decline and decay of European civiliza- 
tion. With the advent of World War II, Eliot's 
obsession became a reality. Again, unprece- 
dented human carnage (fifty million died)— 
includingan indescribable genocidal attack on 


Jewish people—throughout Europe as well as 
around the globe put the last nail in the coffin 
ofthe Ageof Europe. After 1945, Europe con- 


sisted of a devastated and divided continent, 
crippled by a humiliating dependency on and 
deference to the United States and Russia. 
The second historical me of my 
genealogy is the emergence of the United 
States as the world power (in the words of 
André Malraux, the first nation to do so with- 
out trying to do so). The United States was 
unprepared for world power status, However, 
with the recovery of Stalin’s Russia (after los- 
ing twenty million lives), the United States 
felt compelled to make its presence feltaround 
the globe. Then, with the Marshall Plan to 
strengthen Europe, it seemed clear that there 
was no escape from world power obligations. 
The post-World-War-II era in the United 
States, or the first decades of what Henry 
Luce envisioned as ‘The American Century,’ 
was a period not only of incredible economic 
expansion but of active cultural ferment. The 
creation ofa mass middle class—a prosperous 
working class with bourgeois identity— was 
countered by the first major emergence of 
subcultures among American non-WASP 
intellectuals; the so-called New York intellec- 
tuals in criticism, the abstract expressionists 
in painting, and the bebop artists in jazz 
music. The emergence signaled a vital chal- 
lengetoan American male WASP élite loyalto 
an older and eroding European culture. 

The first significant blow was dealt when 
assimilated Jewish Americans entered the 
higher echelons of the cultural apparatuses 
(academy, museums, galleries, mass media). 


Lionel Trilling is an emblematic figure. This 
Jewish entree into the anti-Semitic and patri- 
archal critical discourse of the exclusivistic 
institutions of American culture initiated the 
slow but sure undoing of male WASP cultural 
hegemony and homogeneity. Trilling's aim 
was to appropriate Arnold's project for his 
own political and cultural purposes—thereby 
unraveling the old male WASP consensus 
while erecting a new post- World- War-1I lib- 
eral academic consensus around cold war, 
anticommunist renditions of the values of 
complexity, difficulty, variousness, and mod- 
ulation. In addition, the postwar boom laid the 
basis for intense professionalization and spe- 
cialization in expanding institutions of higher 
education— especially in the natural sciences, 
which were compelled to respond somehow to 
Russia's successful ventures in space. 
Humanistic scholars found themselves 
searching for new methodologies that could 
buttress self-images of rigor and scientific 
seriousness. The close reading techniques of 
New Criticism (severed from their conserva- 
tive, organicist, anti-industrialist ideological 
roots), the logical precision of reasoning in 
analytic philosophy, and the jargon of Parson- 
ian structural-functionalism in sociology, for 
example, helped create such self-images. Yet 
towering cultural critics like C. Wright Mills, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Richard Hofstadter, Mar- 
garet Mead, and Dwight MacDonald bucked 
the tide. This suspicion of the academiciza- 
tion of knowledge is expressed in Trilling's 
well-known essay ‘On the Teaching of Mod- 
ern Literature’ ([1961] 1965: 10): 


Can we not say that, when modern literature is 
brought into the classroom, the subject being 
taught is betrayed by the pedagogy of the subject? 
We have to ask ourselves whether in our day too 
much does not come within the purview of the 
academy. More and more, as the universities liber- 
alize themselves, turn their beneficent imperialistic 
gaze upon what is called Life Itself, the feeling 
grows among our educated classes that little can be 
experienced unless it is validated by some estab- 
lished intellectual discipline, 


Trilling laments the fact that university 
instruction often quietsand domesticates rad- 
ical and subversive works of. art, turning them 
into objects ‘of merely habitual regard.’ This 
Process of ‘the socialization of the anti-social, 
or the acculturation of the anti-cultural, or the 
legitimization of the subversive’ leads Trilling 
to “question whether in our culture the study 


of literature is any longer a suitable means for 
developing and refining the. intelligence’ 
([1961] 1965: 26). He asks this question in a 
spirit not of denigrating and devaluing the 
academy but rather of highlighting the possi- 
ble failure of an Arnoldian conception of cul- 
ture to contain what he perceives as the 
philistine and anarchic alternatives becoming 
more and more available to students of the 
1960s—namely, mass culture and radical pol- 
itics. 

This threat is partly associated with the 
third historical coordinate of my genealogy— 
the decolonization of the third world. It is cru- 
cial to recognize the importance of this 
world-historical process if one wants to grasp 
the significance of the end of the Age of 
Europe and the emergence of the United 
States as a world power. With the first defeat 
of a Western nation by a non-Western 
hation—in Japan's victory over Russia (1905); 
revolutions in Persia (1905), Turkey (1908), 
Mexico (1911-12), and China (1912); and 
much later the independence of India (1947) 
and China (1948) and the triumph of Ghana 
(1957)—the actuality of a decolonized globe 
loomed large. Born of violent struggle, con- 
Sciousness raising, and the reconstruction of 
identities, decolonization simultaneously 

rings with it new perspectives on that long- 
festering underside of the Age of Europe (of 
which Colonial domination represents the costs 
ot "progress, ‘order,’ and ‘culture’), and 
requires new readings of the economic boom 
in the United States (wherein the black, 
rown, yellow, red, white, female, gay, les- 
‘an, and elderly working class live the same 
Costs by supplying cheap labor at home as well 
b in US-dominated Latin American and 
acific Rim markets). 
€ impetuous ferocity and moral outrage 
‘at motor the decolonization process are best 


Captured y aye : 
the m TE v. Fanon in The Wretched of 


Decolonization, which sets out to change the order 
Eo ga is, obviously, a program of complete 
E *r.. .. Decolonization is the meeting of two 

"x opposed to each other by their very nature, 
substan fact. owe their originality to that sort of 

Shed “th cation which results from and is nour- 

ei, Y the situation in the colonies. Their first 

‘paid Was marked by violence and their exis- 

Native eer that isto say the exploitation of the 

itat Y the settler— was carried on by dint of a 

array of bayonets and cannons... « 
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In decolonization, there is therefore the need of 
a complete calling in question of the colonial situa- 
tion. If we wish to describe it precisely, we might 
find it in the well-known words: "The last shall be 
first and the first last.’ Decolonization is the putting 
into practice of this sentence. . . . 

e naked truth of decolonization evokes for us 
the searing bullets and bloodstained knives which 
emanate from it. For ifthe last shall be first, this will 
only come to pass after a murderous and decisive 
struggle between the two protagonists. (pp. 36-7) 


Fanon's strong words describe the feelings 
and thoughts between the occupying British 
Army andthecolonized Irish in Northern Ire- 
land, the occupying Israeli Army and the sub- 
jugated Palestinians on the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, the South African Army and the 
oppressed black South Africans in the town- 
ships, the Japanese policeand the Koreans liv- 
ing in Japan, established armies and 
subordinated ethnic groups in the former 
Soviet Union. His words also partly invoke 
the sense many black Americans have toward 
police departments in urban centers. In other 
words, Fanon is articulating century-long, 
heartfelt, human responses to being degraded 
and despised, hated and hunted, oppressed 
and exploited, and marginalized and dehu- 
manizedat the hands of powerful, xenophobic 
European, American, Russian, and Japanese 
imperial nations. 

During the late 1950s, the 1960s, and the 
early 1970s in the United States, these decol- 
onized sensibilities fanned and fueled the civil 
rights and black power movements, as well as 
the student, antiwar, feminist, gray, brown, 
gay, and lesbian movements. In this period we 
witnessed the shattering of male WASP cul- 
tural homogeneity and the collapse of the 
short-lived liberal consensus. The inclusion 
of African Americans, Latino/a Americans, 
Asian Americans, Native Americans, and 
American women in the culture of critical dis- 
course yielded intense intellectual polemics 
and inescapable ideological polarization that 
focused principally on the exclusions, 
silences, and blindnesses of male WASP cul- 
tural homogeneity and its concomitant 
Arnoldian notions of the canon. 

In addition these critiques promoted three 
crucial processes that affected intellectual life 
in the country. First isthe appropriation of the 
theories of postwar Europe—especially the 
work of the Frankfurt School (Marcuse, 
Adorno, Horkheimer), — French/Italian 
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Marxisms (Sartre, Althusser, Lefebvre, 
Gramsci),  structuralisms (Levi-Strauss, 
Todorov), and poststructuralisms (Deleuze, 
Derrida, Foucault), These diverse and dis- 
parate theories—all preoccupied with keep- 
ing alive radical projects after the end of the 
Age of Europe—tend to fuse versions of 
transgressive modernisms with 
Marxist or post- ist left politics and 
unanimously to shun the term *post-mod- 
ernism.' Second, there is the recovery and 
revisioning of American history in light of the 
struggles of white male workers, African 
Americans, Native Americans, Latino/a 
Americans, gays and lesbians. Third is the 
impact of forms of popular culture such as 
television, film, music videos, and even sports 
on highbrow, literate culture. The black- 
based hip-hop culture of youth around the 
world is one grand example. 

After 1973, with the crisis in the interna- 
tional economy, America’s slump in produc- 
tivity, the challenge of OPEC nations to the 
North Atlantic monopoly of oil production, 
the increasing competition in high-tech sec- 
tors of the economy from Japan and West 
Germany, and the growing fragility of the 
international debt structure, the United 
States entered a period of waning self- 
confidence (compounded by Watergate) anda 
nearly contracted economy. As the standards 
of living for the middle classes declined— 
owing to runaway inflation and escalating 
unemployment, underemployment, and 
crime—the quality of living fell for most 
everyone, and religious and secular neocon- 
servatism emerged with power and potency, 
This fusion of ferventneoconservatism, tradi- 
tional cultural values, and ‘free market’ poli- 
cies served as the groundwork for the 
Reagan-Bush era. 

The ambiguous legacies of the European 
Age, US preeminence, and decolonization 
continue to haunt our postmodern momentas 
we come to terms with both the European, 
American, Japanese, Soviet, and third world 
crimes against and contributions to humanity. 
The plight of Africans in the New World can 
be instructive in this regard. 

By 1914 European maritime empires had 
dominion over more than half of the land and 
a third of the peoples in the world—almost 
seventy-two million square kilometers of ter- 
ritory and more than 560 million people 
around colonial rule. Needless to say, this 


European control included brutal enslave- 
ment, institutional terrorism, and cultural 
degradation of black diaspora people. The 
death of roughly seventy five million Africans 
during the centuries-long, transatlantic slave 
trade is but one reminder, among others, of 
the assault on black humanity. The black dias- 
pora condition of New World servitude—in 
which people of African descent were viewed 
as mere commodities with production value, 
who had no proper legal status, social stand- 
ing, or public worth—can be characterized, 
following Orlando Patterson, as natal alien- 
ation. This state of perpetual and inheritable 
domination that diaspora Africans had at birth 
produced the modern black diaspora problem- 
atic of invisibility and namelessness. White 
supremacist practices—enacted under the 
auspices of the prestigious cultural authorities 
of the churches, print media, and scientific 
academics—promoted black inferiority and 
constituted the European background against 
which African diaspora struggles for identity, 
dignity (self-confidence, self-respect, self- 
esteem), and material resources took place. 
An inescapable aspect of this struggle was 
that the black diaspora peoples’ quest for vali- 
dation and recognition occurred on the ideo- 
logical, social, and cultural terrains of 
non-black peoples. White supremacist 
assaults on black intelligence, ability, beauty, 
and character required persistent black efforts 
to hold self-doubt, self-contempt, and even 
self-hatred at bay. Selective appropriation, 
incorporation, and rearticulation of European 
ideologies, cultures, and institutions along- 
side an African heritage—a heritage more or 
less confined to linguistic innovation in 
rhetorical practices, stylizations of the body as 
forms of occupying an alien social space (e.g., 
styles, ways of walking, standing, and 
talking, and hand expressions), means of con- 
Stituting and sustaining camaraderie and 
community (e.g, antiphonal, call-and- 
response styles, rhythmic repetition, risk- 
ridden syncopation in spectacular modes in 
musical and rhetorical expressions)—were 
some of the strategies employed. 
. The modern black diaspora problematic of 
invisibility and namelessness can be under- 
stood as the condition of relative lack of power 
Sor blacks to present themselves to themselves and 
others as complex human beings, and thereby to 
contest the bombardment of negative, degrading 
stereotypes put forward by white supremacist ide- 


ologies. The initial black response to being 
caught in this whirlwind of Europeanization 
was to resist the misrepresentation and carica- 
ture of the terms set by uncontested non- 
black norms and models and to fight for 
self-recognition. Every modern black person, 
especially the cultural disseminator, encoun- 
ters this problematic of invisibility and name- 
lessness, The initial African diaspora 
response was a mode of resistance that was 
moralistic in content and communal in character. 
Thatis, the fight for representationand recog- 
nition highlighted moral judgements regard- 
ing black ‘positive’ images over and against 
white supremacist stereotypes. These images 
‘re-presented’ monolithic and homogeneous 
black communities in a way that could dis- 
Place past misrepresentations of these com- 
munities. Stuart Hall has discussed these 
responses as attempts to change the ‘relations 
of representation." 

These courageous yet limited black efforts 
to combat racist cultural practices uncritically 
accepted non-black conventions and stan- 
dards in two ways. First, they proceeded in an 
assimilationist manner that set out to show that 
black people were really like white people— 
thereby eliding differences (in history and 
Culture) between whites and blacks. Black 
specificity and particularity were thus ban- 
ished in order to gain white acceptance and 
approval. Second, these black responses 
Tested upon a homogenizing impulse that 
assumed that all black people were really 
alke—hence obliterating differences (class, 
pem Tegion, sexual orientation) between 

ack peoples. I submit that there are elements 
o truth in both claims, yet the conclusionsare 
unvarranted owing to the basic fact that non- 

ack paradigms set the terms of the replies. 

he insight in the first claim is that blacks 

n whites are in some important sense alike— 
zh positively, in their capacities for human 
apathy. moral sacrifice, service to others, 
cap, P nce and beauty; or negatively, in their 
ip Pacity for cruelty, Yet the common human- 
n Cy share is jettisoned when the claim is 
"a En assimilationist manner that subordi- 
Im lack particularity to a false universal- 
Similaci),08-black rubrics and prototypes. 
aci abe insightin the second claimisthat 

5 are in some significant sense ‘in the 

ee itat —that is, subject to white suprema- 
stre; orf Yet this common condition is 
ched too far when viewed in a homogeniz~ 
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ing way that overlooks how racist treatment 
vastly nenapada genilor artic 
entation, nation, region, hue, and age. 

The moralistic and communal aspects of 
and psychic erasure were not simply cast into 
binary oppositions of positive/negative, 
good/bad images that privileged the first term 
in light of a white norm, so that black efforts 
remained inscribed within the very logic that 
dehumanized them. They were further com- 
plicated by the fact that these responses were 
advanced principally by anxiety-ridden, mid- 
dle-class black intellectuals (predominantly 
male and heterosexual) grappling with their 
sense of double-consciousness—namely their 
own crisis of identity, agency, audience— 
caught between a quest for white approval and 
acceptance and an endeayor to overcome the 
internalized association of blackness with 
inferiority. And I suggest that these complex 
anxieties of modern black diaspora intellectu- 
als partly motivate the two major arguments 
that ground the assimilationist moralism and 
homogeneous communalism just outlined. 

Kobena Mercer has talked about these two 
arguments as the reflectionist and the social 
engineering arguments. The reflectionist argu- 
ment holds that the fight for black representa- 
tion and recognition—against white racist 
stereotypes—must reflect or mirror the real 
black community, not simply the negative and 
depressing representations of it. The social 
engineering argument claims that since any 
form of representation is constructed—i.e., 
selective in light of broader aims—black rep- 
resentation (especially given the difficulty for 
blacks to gain access to positions of power to 
produce any black imagery) should offer pos- 
itive images, thereby countering racist stereo- 
types. The hidden assumption of both 
arguments is that we have unmediated access 
to what the ‘real black community’ is and what 
‘positive images’ are. In short, these argu- 
ments presuppose the very phenomenon to be 
interrogated and thereby foreclose the very 
issues that should serve as the subject matter 

investigated. ^ 
i e dot of ‘the real black community’ 
and ‘positive images’ are value laden, socially 
loaded, and ideologically charged. To pursue 
this discussion is to call into question the pos- 
sibility of such an uncontested consensus 
regarding them. Hall has rightly called this 
encounter ‘the end of innocence or the end of 
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the innocent notions of the essential Black 
subject . . . the recognition that “black” is 
essentially a politically and culturally con- 
structed category’ (Hall, 1988: 28). This 
recognition—more and more pervasive 
among the postmodern African diaspora 
intelligentsia—is facilitated in part by the 
slow but sure dissolution of the E 

Age's maritime empires and the unleashing of 
new political possibilities and cultural articu- 
lations among ex-colonized peoples across the 


One crucial lesson of this decolonization 
process remains the manner in which most 
third world authoritarian bureaucratic élites 
deploy essentialist rhetorics about *homoge- 
neous national communities’ and ‘positive 
images’ in order to repress and regiment their 
diverse and heterogeneous populations. Yet 
in the diaspora, especially among first world 
countries, this critique has emerged not so 

much from the black male component of the 
left as from the black women’s movement. 
The decisive push of postmodern black intel- 
lectuals toward a new cultural politics of dif- 
ference has been made by the powerful 
critiques and constructive explorations of 
black diaspora women (e.g., Toni Morrison). 
The coffin used to bury the innocent notion of 
the essential black subject was nailed shut 
with the termination ofthe black male monop- 
oly on the construction of the black subject. In 
this regard, the black diaspora womanist cri- 
tique has had a greater impact than have the 
critiques that highlight exclusively class, 
empire, age, sexual orientation, or nature. 
This decisive push toward the end of black 
innocence—though prefigured in various 
degrees in the best moments of W. E. B. Du 
Bois, James Baldwin, Amiri Baraka, Anna 
Cooper, Frantz Fanon, C. L. R. James, Clau- 
dia Jones, the later Malcolm X, and others— 
forces black diaspora cultural workers to 
encounter what Hall has called *the politics of 
representation.' The main aim now is not 
simply access to representation in order to 
produce positive images of homogeneous 
communities—though ^ broader ^ access 
remains a practical and political problem. Nor 
is the primary goal here that of contesting 
stereotypes—though contestation remains a 
significant albeit limited venture. Following 
the model of the African diaspora traditions of 
music, athletics, and rhetoric, black cultural 
workers must constitute and sustain discur- 


sive and institutional networks that decon- 
struct earlier modern black strategies for iden- 
tity formation, demystify power relations that 
incorporate class, patriarchal, and homopho- 
bic bi and construct more multivalent 
and multidimensional responses that articu- 
late the complexity and diversity of black 
practices in the modern and postmodern 
world. 


Furthermore, black cultural workers must 
investigate and interrogate the other of black- 
ness/ whiteness. One cannot deconstruct the 
binary oppositional logic of images of black- 
ness without extending it to the contrary 
condition of blackness/ whiteness itself. How- 
ever, a mere dismantling will not do—for the 
very notion of a deconstructive social theory is 
oxymoronic. Yet social theory is what is 
needed to examine and explain the historically 
specific ways in which ‘whiteness’ is a 
politically constructed category parasitic on 
‘blackness,’ and thereby to conceive of the 
profoundly hybrid character of what we mean 
by ‘race’, ‘ethnicity,’ and ‘nationality.’ Need- 
less to say, these inquiries must traverse those 
of ‘male/female,’ *colonizer/ colonized,’ ‘het- 
erosexual/homosexual,' et al., as well. 

Demystification is the most illuminating 
mode of theoretical inquiry for those who pro- 
mote the new cultural politics of difference. 
Social structural analyses of empire, exter- 
minism, class, race, gender, nature, age, 
sexual orientation, nation, and region are 
the springboards—though not the landing 
grounds—for the most desirable forms of 
critical practice that take history (and her- 
story) seriously. Demystification tries to keep 
track of the complex dynamics of institutional 
and other related power structures in order to 

lose options and alternatives for transfor- 
mational praxis; it also attempts to grasp the 
way in which representational strategies are 
creative responses to novel circumstances and 
conditions. In this way the central role of 
human agency (always enacted under circum- 
stances not of one’s choosing)—be it in the 
critic, artist, or constituency, and audience— 
is accented. 

I call demystificatory criticism *prophetic 
criticism’—the approach appropriate for the 
new cultural politics of difference—because 
while it begins with social structural analyses 
it also makes explicit its moral and political 
aims. Itis partisan, partial, engaged, and crisis 
centered, yet it always keeps open a skeptical 


eye to avoid dogmatic traps, premature clo- 
sures, formulaic formulations, or rigid con- 
clusions. In addition to  social-structural 
analyses, moral and political judgements, and 
sheer critical consciousness, there indeed is 
evaluation. Yet the aim of this evaluation is 
neither to pit art objects against one another 
like racehorses nor to create eternal canons 
that dull, discourage, or even dwarf contem- 
porary achievements. We listen to Laurie 
Anderson, Kathleen. Battle, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, Charlie. Parker, Luciano Pava- 
rotti, Sarah Vaughan, or Stevie Wonder; read 
Anton Chekhov, Ralph Ellison, Gabriel Gar- 
cía Márquez, Doris Lessing, Toni Morrison, 
Thomas Pynchon, William Shakespeare; or 
see the works of Ingmar Bergman, Le Cor- 
busier, Frank Gehry, Barbara Kruger, Spike 
Lee, Martin Puryear, Pablo Picasso, or 
Howardena Pindell—not in order to under- 
gird bureaucratic assents or enliven cocktail 
party conversations, but rather to be sum- 
moned by the styles they deploy for their pro- 
found insights, pleasures, and challenges. Yet 
all evaluation—including a delight in Eliot’s 
Poetry despite his reactionary politics, or a 
love of Zora Neale Hurston’s novels despite 
her Republican Party affiliations—is insepa- 
rable from, though not identical or reducible 
to, social structural analyses, moral and polit- 
ical judgements, and the workings ofa curious 
critical consciousness. 

The deadly traps of demystification—and 
any form of prophetic criticism—are those of 
reductionism, be it of the sociological, psy- 
chological, or historical sort. By reductionism 

mean either one-factor analyses (crude 
Jarxisms, feminisms, racialisms, etc.) that 
yield a one-dimensional functionalism- or 

Ypersubtle analytical perspectives that lose 
touch with the specificity ofan artwork’s form 
and the context of its reception. Few cultural 
Workers of whatever stripe can walk the 
tightrope between the Scylla of reductionism 
t€ the Charybdis of aestheticism—yet 
wmystificatory (or prophetic) critics must. 
: Course, since so many art practices these 
ays also purport to be criticism, this also 
olds true for artists. 


The Existential Challenge 
The existential challenge to the new cultural 
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politics of difference can be stated simply: 
How doesoneacquire the resources to survive 
and the cultural capital to thrive as a critic or 
artist? By cultural capital (Pierre Bourdieu's 
term), I mean not only the high-quality skills 
required to engage in cultural practices but 
more importantly, the self-confidence, disci- 
pline, and perseverance necessary for success 
without an undue reliance on the mainstream 
for approval and acceptance. This challenge 
holds for all prophetic critics, yet it is espe- 
cially difficult for those of color. The wide- 
spread modern European denial of the 
intelligence, ability, beauty, and character of 
people of color puts a tremendous burden on 
critics and artists of color to *prove' them- 
selves in light of norms and models set by 
white élites whose own heritage devalued and 
dehumanized them. In short, in the court of 
criticism and art—or any matters regarding 
the life of the mind—people of color are guilty 
(i.e., not expected to meet standards of intel- 
lectual achievement) until *proven' innocent 
(i.e., acceptable to ‘us’). 

'This is more a structural dilemma than a 
matter of personal attitudes. The profoundly 
racist and sexist heritage of the European Age 
has bequeathed to usa set of deeply ingrained 
perceptions about people of color, including, 
of course, the self-perceptions that people of 
color bring. It is not surprising that mostintel- 
lectuals of color in the past exerted much of 
their energies and efforts to gain acceptance 
and approval by ‘white normative gazes.’ The 
new cultural politics of difference advises crit- 
ics and artists of color to put aside this mode of 
mental bondage, thereby freeing themselves 
both to interrogate the ways in which they are 
bound by certain conventions and to learn 
from and build on these very norms and mod- 
els. One hallmark of wisdom in the context of 
any struggleis to avoid knee-jerk rejectionand 
uncritical acceptance. j 

Self-confidence, discipline, and persever- 
ance are not ends in themselves. Rather they 
are the necessary stuff of which enabling crit- 
icism and self-criticism are made. Notwith- 
standing inescapable jealousies, insecurities, 
and anxieties, one telling characteristic of crit- 
ics and artists of color linked to the new 
prophetic criticism should be their capacity 
for and promotion of relentless criticism and 
self-criticism—be it the normative paradigms 
of their white colleagues that tend to leave out 
considerations of empire, race, gender, and 
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sexual orientation, or the damaging dogmas 
about the homogencous character of commu- 
nities of color. 

"There are four basic options for people of 
color interested in representation—if they are 
to survive and thrive as serious practitioners 
of their craft. First, there is the Booker T. 
Temptation, namely the individual preoccu- 
pation with the mainstream and its legitimiz- 
ing power. Most critics and artists of color try 
to bite this bait. It is nearly unavoidable, yet 
few succeed in a substantive manner. It is no 
accident that the most M = eee 
among them—especially t who havestay- 
ing power beyond being mere flashes in the 
pan to satisfy faddish tokenism—are usually 
marginal to the mainstream. Even the perva- 
sive professionalization of cultural practition- 
ers of color in the past few decades has not 
produced towering figures who reside within 
the established white patronage system, 
which bestows the rewards and prestige for 
chosen contributions to American society. 

It certainly helps to have some trustworthy 
allies within this system, yet most of those who 
enter and remain tend to lose much of their 
creativity, diffuse their prophetic energy, and 
dilute their critiques. Still, it is unrealistic for 
creative people of color to think they can side- 
step the white patronage system. And though 
there are indeed some white allies conscious of 
the tremendous need to rethink identity poli- 
tics, it is naive to think that being comfortably 
nested within this very same system—even if 
one can be a patron to others— does not affect 
one's work, one's outlook, and most impor- 
tant, one's soul. 

The second option is the Talented Tenth 
Seduction, namely, a move toward arrogant 
group insularity. This alternative has a lim- 
ited function—to preserve one’s sanity and 
sense of self asone copes with the mainstream. 
Yet it is, at best, a transitional and transient 
activity. If it becomes a permanent option it is 

self-defeating in that it usually reinforces the 
very inferiority complexes promoted by the 
subtly racist mainstream. Hence it tends to 
revel in parochialism and encourage a narrow 
racialist and chauvinistic outlook. 

The third strategy is the Go-It-Alone 
Option. This is an extreme rejectionist per- 
spective that shuns the mainstream and group 
insularity. Almost every critic and artist of 
color contemplates or enacts this option at 
some time in his or her pilgrimage. It is 


healthy in that it reflects the presence of inde- 
pendent, critical, and skeptical sensibilities 
toward perceived constraints on one’s creativ- 
ity. Yet it is, in the end, difficult if not impos- 
sible to sustain if one is to grow, develop, and 
mature intellectually, as some semblance of 
dialogue with a community is necessary for 
almost any creative practice. 

The most desirable option for people of 
color who promote the new cultural politics of 
difference is to be a Critical Organic Catalyst. 
By this I mean a person who stays attuned to 
the best of what the mainstream has to offer— 
its paradigms, viewpoints, and methods—yet 
maintains a grounding in affirming and 
enabling subcultures of criticism. Prophetic 
critics and artists of color should be exemplars 
of what it means to be intellectual freedom 
fighters, that is, cultural workers who simulta- 
neously position themselves within (or along- 
side) the mainstream while clearly being 
aligned with groups who vow to keep alive 
potent traditions of critique and resistance. In 
this regard one can take clues from the great 
musicians or preachers of color who are open 
to the best of what other traditions offer, yet 
are rooted in nourishing subcultures that 
build on the grand achievements of a vital her- 
itage. Openness to others—including the 
mainstream— does not entail wholesale coop- 
tation, and group autonomy is not group insu- 
larity. Louis Armstrong, Ella Baker, W. E. B. 
DuBois, Martin Luther King, Jr., Jose Carlos 
Mariatequi, Wynton Marsalis, M. M. 
Thomas, and Ronald Takaki have understood 
this well. 

The new cultural politics of difference can 
thrive only if there are communities, groups, 
organizations, institutions, subcultures, and 
networks of people of color who cultivate 
critical sensibilities and personal account- 
ability—without inhibiting individual 
expressions, Curiosities, and idiosyncrasies. 
This is especially needed given the escalating 
racial hostility, violence, and polarization in 
the United States. Yet this critical coming 
together must not be a narrow closing of 
ranks. Rather it isa strengthening and nurtur- 
ing endeavor that can forge more solid 
alliances and coalitions. In this way prophetic 
criticism—with its stress on historical speci- 
ficity and artistic complexity—directly 
addresses the intellectual challenge. The cul- 
tural capital of people of color—with its 
emphasis on self-confidence, discipline, per- 


severance, and subcultures of criticism—also 
tries to meet the existential requirement. Both 
are mutually reinforcing. Both are motivated 
by a deep commitment to individuality and 
democracy—the moral and political ideals 
that guide the creative responses to the politi- 
cal challenge. 


The Political Challenge 


Adequate rejoinders to intellectual and exis- 
tential challenges equip the practitioners of 
the new cultural politics of difference to meet 
the political ones. This challenge principally 
consists of forging solid and reliable alliances 
to people of color and white progressives 
guided by a moral and political vision of 
greater democracy and individual freedom in 
communities, states, and transnational enter- 
Prises—i.e., corporations and information 
and communications conglomerates. Jesse 
Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition is a gallant yet 
flawed effort in this regard: gallant due to the 
tremendous energy, vision, and courage of its 
leader and followers; flawed because of its fail- 
ure to take seriously critical and democratic 
sensibilities within its own operations. 

The time has come for critics and artists of 
the new cultural politics of difference to cast 
their nets widely, flex their muscles broadly, 
and thereby refuse to limit. their visions, 
analyses, and praxis to their particular ter- 
rains. The aim is to dare to recast, redefine, 
and revise the very notions of ‘modernity,’ 

mainstream,’ ‘margins,’ ‘difference,’ ‘other- 
ness.’ We have now reached a new stage in the 
Perennial struggle for freedom and dignity. 
nd while much of the first world intelli- 
Bentsia adopts retrospective and conservative 
Outlooks that defend the crisis-ridden pre- 
vee We promote a prospective and prophetic 
2 n with a sense of possibility and potential, 
i ey for those who bear the social costs of 
s eri We look to the past for strength, 
ace; we look at the present and see peo- 

P'e perishing, not profits mounting; we look 


toward the future and vow to make it different 
and better. 
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To put it boldly, the new kind of critic and 
artist associated with the new cultural politics 
of difference consists of an energetic breed of 
new world bricoleurs with improvisational and 
flexible sensibilities that sidestep mere oppor- 
tunism and mindless eclecticism; persons of 
all countries, cultures, genders, sexual orien- 
tations, ages, and regions, with protean iden- 
tities, who avoid ethnic chauvinism and 
faceless universalism; intellectual and politi- 
cal freedom fighters with partisan passion, 
international perspectives, and, thank God, a 
sense of humor to combat the ever-present 
absurdity that forever threatens our democra- 
tic and libertarian projects and dampens the 
fire that fuels our will to struggle. We will 
struggle and stay, as those brothers and sisters 
on the block say, ‘out there'—with intellectual 
rigor, existential dignity, moral vision, politi- 
cal courage, and soulful style. 
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Multiculturalism and the Postmodern 
Critique: Toward a Pedagogy of 
Resistance and Transformation 


Social Justice Under Siege 


We inhabit skeptical times, historical 
moments spawned ina temper of distrust, dis- 
illusionment, and despair. Social relations of 
discomfort and diffidence have always preex- 
isted us but the current historical juncture is 
particularly invidious in this regard, marked 
as it is by a rapture of greed, untempered and 
hypereroticized consumer will, racing cur- 
rents of narcissism, severe economic and 
racial injustices, and heightened social para- 
noia. The objective conditions of Western 
capitalism now appear so completely incom- 
patible with the realization of freedom and 
liberation that it is no understatement to con- 
sider them mutually antagonistic enterprises, 
Situated beyond the reach of ethically con- 
vincing forms of accountability, capitalism 
has dissolved the meaning of dem and 
freedom into glossy aphorisms one finds in 
election campaign sound bytes or at bargain 
basement sales in suburban shopping malls. 
The American public has been proferred a 
vision of democracy that is a mixture of Sun- 
day barbecue banality, American Gladiator 
jocksniffery, AMWAY enterprise conscious- 
ness, and the ominous rhetoric of ‘New World 
Order’ jingoism. 

The heroic cult of modernism which has 
naturalized the power and privilege of ‘dead 
white men’ and accorded: the pathology of 
domination the status of cultural reason hasall 
but enshrined a history of decay, defeat, and 
moral panic. As illustrated so vividly in Oliver 


Peter McLaren 


Stone's television mini-series, Wild Palms, 
greed, avarice, and cynicism have insinuated 
themselves into virtually every aspect of cul- 
tural life, and have become rationalized and 
aestheticized as necessary resources that must 
be fed into a vast technological machine 
known as Western civilization. It is history 
that has installed Willie Horton into our 
structural unconscious and helped make pos- 
sible and desirable the legal torture and dehu- 
manization of Rodney King and peoples of 
color in general. That the fortified, postmod- 
ern noir metropolises of this fin-de-siécle 
era have grown more Latinophobic, homo- 
Phobic, xenophobic, sexist, racist, and 
bureaucratically cruel is not reflective of the 
self-understanding ofthe publicat large butof 
the way that the public has been constructed 
through a politics of representation linked to 
the repressive moralism of the current conser- 
vative political regime and current counterat- 
tacks on cultural democracy from the Right. 
We should not forget, as well, the spectatorial 
detachment of those postmodern free-floating 
intellectuals who, despite their claim to be 
part of a collective deconstructive project, 
often fail to mobilize intellectual work in the 
interest of a liberatory praxis. 

€ present moral apocalypse, perhaps 
most vividly represented by the maelstrom of 
anger and violence under the smoke-filled 
skies of Los Angeles— what Mike Davis calls 
the ‘L.A. Intifada’ (Katz and Smith 1992)— 
has not been brought on simply by the exis- 
tence of midnight hustlers, the drug trade, 
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skewered ambition, or gang members taking 
advantage of public outrage over the justice 
system but by shifting economic, political, 
and cultural relations that have worsened 
over the last two decades. We have been stand- 
ing at the crossroads of a disintegrating cul- 
ture for the last two decades where we have 
witnessed a steady increase in the dispropor- 
tionate level of material wealth, economic dis- 
location, and  intergenerational. poverty 
suffered by African-Americans, Latinos, and 
other minorities. Such conditions have been 
brought about by the frenetic and, at times, 
savage immorality of the Reagan and Bush 
administrations, as evidenced in their direct 
attackson the underclass, the disintegration of 
social programs, and the general retreat from 
civil rights that occurred during their tenure 
in office. 

Other characteristics of this current junc- 
ture include: changes in the structure of the 
US economy; the declining inner-city job 
market; growing national unemployment 
rates; a drastic decline in the number of 
unskilled positions in traditional blue-collar 
industries in urban areas; the increasing num- 

Ts of youth competing for fewer and fewer 
entry-level unskilled jobs; the automation of 
clerical labour; the movement of the African- 
American middle class out of the once multi- 
class ghetto; the shifting of service-sector 
employment to the suburbs (Kasinitz 1988); 

€ destructive competition among nations 
that results from a free-trade policy fueled by 
the retrograde notion that other nations can 
achieve economic growth by unbalanced sales 
tothe US market; increased global competi- 
tion provoking capitalist manufacturing firms 
toreduce costs by exploiting immigrant work- 
ers in US cities or ‘out-sourcing’ to Third 
World countries; and a post-Fordist demo- 
Nopolization of economic structures and the 

"regulation and globalization of markets, 
trade, and labor as well as deregulated local 
markets ‘that [make] local capital vulnerable 
to the strategies of corporate raiders’ (Feath- 
erstone 199(): 7). 
B n addition, we are faced with an increasing 
à Sault on human intelligence by the archi- 
ects of mass culture, an increasing depen- 
mni On social cues manufactured by the 
EM media to construct meaning and build 
ae on moral issues, and the strength- 
«ng of what Piccone (1988: 9) has called the 
unholy symbiosis of abstract individualism 


and managerial bureaucracies.’ The white- 
controlled media (often backed by victim- 
blaming white social scientists) have ignored 
the economic and social conditions responsi- 
ble for bringing about in African-American 
communities what Cornel West has called a 
‘walking nihilism of pervasive drug addiction, 
pervasive alcoholism, pervasive homicide, 
and an ex; tial rise in suicide’ (cited in 
Stephanson 1988: 276). 

Furthermore, the white media have gener- 
ated the racially pornographic term ‘wilding’ 
to account for recent acts of violence in 
urban centers by groups of young African- 
Americans (Cooper 1989). Apparently the 
term ‘wilding’, first reported by New York 
City newspapers in relation to the Central 
Park rapists, was relevant only to the violence 
of black male youth, since it was conspicu- 
ously absent in press reports of the attack of 
white male youths on Yusef Hawkins in Ben- 
sonhurst (Wallace 1991). Thus, the postmod- 
ern image which many white people now 
entertain in relation to the African-American 
underclass is one constructed upon violence 
and grotesquery—a population spawning 
mutant Willie Horton-type youths who, in 
the throes of bloodlust, roam the perimeter of 
the urban landscape high on angel dust, ran- 
domly hunting whites with steel pipes. Latino 
youth fare no better in the public eye. 


The Dilemma of Postmodern Critique 
and the Debate Over Multiculturalism 


I have foregrounded the social and cultural 

situatedness of oppression asa background for 

my discussion of multiculturalism since I 

share Michele Wallace’s conviction that the 

debates over multiculturalism cannot afford 

to have their connection to wider material 

relations occulted by a focus on theoretical 

issues divorced from the lived experiences of 
oppressed groups. She is worth quoting on 

this issue: 

Many individual events on the current cultural 

landscape conspire to make me obsessed with con- 
temporary debates over ‘multiculturalism’ in both 
the art world and the culture at large, but my con- 
cern is grounded first and foremost in my observa- 
tion of the impact of present material conditions 
on an increasing sector of the population. These 
material conditions, which include widespread 
homelessness, joblessness, illiteracy, crime, disease 
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including AIDS), hunger, poverty, drug addic- 
ir alcoholiam as erp a various habits of ill 
health, and the destruction of the environment are 
(let's face it) the myriad social effects of late multi- 
national capitalism. (1991: 6) 


A focus on the material and global relations of 
oppression can help us to avoid reducing the 
‘problem’ of: multiculturalism to simply one of 
attitudes and temperament or, in the case of 
the academy, toa case of textual disagreement 
and discourse wars. Italso helps to emphasize 
the fact that in the United States the concoc- 
tion called ‘multiculturalism’, which has 
resulted from a forensic search for equality 
and the political ladling of the long-brewing 
‘melting pot’, has produced an — to 
rather than a respect for difference. egret- 
tably, multiculturalism has been too often 
transformed into a code word in contempo- 
rary political jargon that has been fulsomely 
invoked in order to divert attention from the 
imperial legacy of racism and social injustice 
in this country and the ways in which new 
racist formationsare being produced in spaces 
culturally dedifferentiated and demonized by 
neoconservative platforms that anathematize 
difference through attacks on the concept of 
heterogeneous public cultures (see Ravitch 
1990, 1991; Kimball 1991; Browder 1992). 
In the sections that follow, I want to discuss 
recent articulations of the postmodern cri- 
tique in order to examine the limitations of 
current conservative and liberal formulations 
of multiculturalism, In doing so, I would like 
to pose an alternative analysis. I shall argue 
that, despite its limitations for constructing an 
emancipatory politics, postmodern criticism 
can offer educators and cultural workers a 
means of problematizing the issue of differ- 
enceand diversity in ways that can deepenand 
extend existing debates over multicultural- 
ism, pedagogy, and social transformation, 
Certain new strands of postmodern critique 
that fall under the rubric of. ‘political’ and 
‘critical’ postmodernism deserve serious 
attention in this regard, 

More specifically, I shall redraw the discus- 
sion of multiculturalism from the perspective 
of new strands of postmodern critique that 
emphasize the construction of ‘a politics of 
difference,’ I will conclude by urging critical 
educators to reclaim the importance of rela- 
tional or global critique—in particular the 
concept of ‘totality’—in their efforts to bring 


history and materiality back into theoretical 
and pedagogical discourses. 


Subaltern and Feminist Challenges to 
the Postmodern Critique 


Enlightenment reason mocks us as we allow it 
to linger in our educational thinking and poli- 
cies; for some of the most painful lessons pro- 
vided by postmodern criticism have been that 
a teleological and totalizing view of scientific 
progress is antipathetic to liberation; that cap- 
italism has posited an irrecuperable disjunc- 
tion between ethics and economics; and that, 
paradoxically, modernity has produced an 
intractable thralldom to the very logic of dom- 
ination which it has set out to contest and in 
doing so has reproduced part of the repression 
to which it has so disdainfully pointed. 

The riot of contradictory Perspectives sur- 
rounding the lush profusion of rival claims 
about what exactly constitutes the postmod- 
ern condition is perhaps one of the ironic out- 
comes of the condition itself. Broadly 
speaking, the postmodern critique concerns 
itself with a rejection or debunking of 
modernism's epistemic foundations or 
metanarratives; a dethronement of the 
authority of positivistic science that essential- 
izes differences between what appear to be 
self-possessing identities, an attack on the 
notion ofa unified goal of history, and a decon- 
struction of the magnificent Enlightenment 
swindle of the autonomous, stable, and self- 
contained ego thatissupposed to be able toact 
independently ofitsown history, its own indi- 
Senist strands of meaning-making and cul- 
tural and linguistic situatedness, and free 
from inscriptions in the discourses of, among 
others, gender, race, and class. 

Postmodern | social theory has rightly 
claimed that we lack a vocabulary or episte- 
mology that is able to render the world empir- 
ically discoverable or accurately mappable, 
and that experience and reason cannot be 
explained outside of the social production of 
intelligibility. It emphasizes the indissociabil- 
2 Power, and subjectivity. 
Meaning does not inhere stratigraphically 
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detour from the iterability of meaning—from 
itsconnection to human suffering and oppres- 
sion. Further, the postmodern critique has 
been exemplary in revealing the hopelessness 
of attempts by empiricists to transcend the 
political, ideological, and economic condi- 
tions that transform the world into cultural 
and social formations. While postmodern 
social theory has advanced our understanding 
of the politics of representation and identity 
formation, the fashionable apostasy of certain 
postmodern articulations and inflections of 
critical social theory have noticeably aban- 
doned the language of social change, emanci- 
patory practice, and transformative politics. 
In fact, many of them carry in their intoxica- 
tion with the idea of cultural surplus a 
mordantly pessimistic and distinctively reac- 
tionary potential. 
Postmodern criticism’s shift in the concept 
of the political through its emphasis on signi- 
cation and representation, its preoccupation 
with the dispersion of history into theafterim- 
age of the text, and its challenge to logocentric 
Conceptions of truth and experience has not 
gone uncontested. For instance, Paul Gilroy 
has made clear some of the problems with the- 
onzing under the banner of postmod- 
¢rnism—if under such a banner one assumes 
one has constructed a politics of refusal, 
redemption, and emancipation. Gilroy 
Writes: 


It is interesting to note that at the very moment 
When celebrated Euro-American cultural theorists 
ave pronounced the collapse of ‘grand narratives’ 
te expressive culture of Britain's black poor is 
dominated by the need to construct them as narra- 
tives of redemption and emancipation. This 
expressive culture, like others elsewhere in the 
rican diaspora, produces a potent historical 
memory and an authoritative analytic and histori- 


(1990: 278) of racial capitalism and its overcoming. 


What Some prominent cultural critics view as 
© constituent features of postmodernism— 
¢pthlessness, the retreat from the question of 
b and the disappearance of affect—do 
> t, in Gilroy’s view, take seriously enough 
si ‘at IS going on in African-American expres- 
ve culture, Blatantly contradicting this sup- 
ovs cultural dominant" of postmodernism 
ema, Pettoire of “hermeneutic gestures" ' 
eating from black expressive cultures. 
aa Points out that widely publicized views 
the postmodern condition held by such 


prominent critics as Fredric Jameson may 
simply constitute another form of Eurocentric 
master narrative since black expressive cul- 
tures use all the new technological means at 
their disposal ‘not to flee from depth but to 
revel in it, not to abjure public history but to 
proclaim it" (1990: 278). Similarly, Cornel 
West (1989: 96) qualifies black cultural prac- 
tices in the arts and intellectual life as exam- 
ples of a ‘potentially enabling yet resisting 
postmodernism' that has grown out of 


anacknowledgement ofa reality that [black people] 
cannot not know—the ragged edges of the real, of 
necessity a reality historically constructed by white 
supremacist practices in North America during the 
age of Europe. These ragged edges—of not being 
able to eat, not to have shelter, not to have health 
care—all this is infused into the strategies and 
styles of black cultural practices. (1989: 93) 


Important concerns about the postmodern 
critique have also been posed by feminist the- 
orists, They have questioned why men, in 
particular, find the new gospel of postmod- 
ernism to be so significantly compelling at this 
current historical moment. Not the least of 
their objections is related to the fact thata the- 
oretical conversion to the postmodern cri- 
tique in many instances allows men to retain 
their privileged status as bearers of the Word 
precisely because it distracts serious attention 
from the recent concentration on feminist dis- 
course (Kaplan 1987: 150-2). Dominant 
strands of the postmodern critique also tend 
to delegitimize the recent literature of peoples 
of color, black women, Latin Americans, and 
Africans (Christian 1987: 55). In addition, we 
are reminded that just at a time in booy 
when a great many groups are engaged in 
aT E which involve redefining them 
as marginalized Others, the academy has 
n to legitimize a critical theory of the 
‘subject’ which holds the concept of agency in 
doubt, and which casts a general skepticism on 
the possibilities of a general theory which 
can describe the world and institute a quest 
for historical progress (Harstock 1987: 1989; 
Di Stephano 1990). t 
It is difficult to argue against these calls to 
decapitalize the registers of Patriarchy, Man- 
hood, and Truth as they manifest themselves 
within dominant variants of the postmodern 
critique. And with such a consideration in 
mind, I would ask if it is at all possible to 
recuperate and extend the project of 
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postmodernist critique within the context of a 
critical pedagogy of multiculturalism in a way 
that remains attentive to the criticisms posed 
above. To attempt to answer such a question 
demands that I establish at the outset both my 
own convergences with and departures from 
the discourse genre of postmodernism. 


Ludic and Resistance Postmodernism 


My general sympathy with the postmodern 
citus does not come without serious quali- 
fications. Postmodernist criticism is not 
monolithic and for the ofthis essay I 
would like to distinguish two theo- 
retical strands. The first has been astutely 
described by Teresa Ebert (1991: 115) as 
‘ludic ism'—an approach to 
social theory that is decidedly limited in its 
ability to transform oppressive social and 
political regimes of power. Ludic postmod- 
ernism generally focuses on the fabulous com- 
binatory potential of signs in the production 
of meaning and occupies itself with a reality 
that is constituted by the continual playful- 
ness of the signifier and the heterogeneity of 
differences. As such, ludic ism 
(e.g. Lyotard, Derrida, Baudrillard) consti- 
tutes a moment of self-reflexivity in decon- 
structing Western metanarratives, asserting 
that ‘meaning itself is self-divided and unde- 
cidable’ (Ebert, forthcoming). 

Politics, in this view, is not an unmediated 

referent to action that exists outside of repre- 
sentation. Rather, politics becomes a textual 
practice (e.g. parody, pastiche, fragmenta- 
tion) that unsettles, decenters, and disrupts 
rather than transforms the totalizing circula- 
tion of meaning within grand narratives and 
dominant discursive apparatuses (Ebert 
forthcoming; Zavarzadeh and Morton 1991), 
While ludic postmodernism may be 
applauded for attempting to deconstruct the 
way that power is deployed within cultural 
settings, it ultimately represents a form of 
detotalizing micropolitics in which the con- 
textual specificity of difference is set up 
against the totalizing machineries of domina- 
tion. The contingent, in this case, determines 
necessity as ludic postmodernism sets up a 
‘superstructuralism’ that privileges the cul- 
tural, discursive, and ideological over the 
materiality of modes and relations of produc- 
tion (Zavarzadeh and Morton 1991). 


I want to argue that educators should 
assume a cauti stance toward ludic post- 
modernism critique because, as Ebert notes, it 
often simply reinscribes the status quo and 
reduces history to the supplementarity of sig- 
nification or the free-floating trace of textual- 
ity (1991: 115). As a mode of critique, it rests 
its case on interrogating specific and local 
enunciations of oppression but often fails to 
analyze such enunciations in relation to 
larger, dominating structures of oppression 
(McLaren, forthcoming; Aronowitz and 


Giroux 1992). 
Ludic ism is akin to what Scott 
Lash (1990) calls ‘spectral postmod- 


ernism’—a form of critique that deals with the 
dedifferentiation and blurring of disciplinary 
knowledge and genres (e.g. literature and 
criticism) and involves the implosion of the 
real into representation, the social into the 
mediascape, and exchange value into sign 
value. For the spectral postmodernists, the 
social is sucked up and dissolved into the 
world of signs and electronic communication 
while depth of meaning is imploded into 
superficiality. Pauline Marie Rosenau (1992) 
refers to this as ‘skeptical postmodernism’—a 
strand of postmodernism that reflects not only 
an ontological agnosticism that urges a 
relinquishing of the primacy of social 
transformation but also an epistemological 
relativism that calls for a tolerance of a range 
of meanings without advocating any one of 
them. Ludic postmodernism often takes 
the form of a triumphalistic and hoary dis- 
missal of Marxism and grand theory as being 
hopelessly embroiled in a futile project of 
world-historical magnitude that is out of 
place in these postmodern new times. Such 
an endeavour often brings new forms of 
‘totalization’ into the debate through the 
conceptual back door of antifoundationalist 
theorizing. 

The kind of postmodern social theory 1 
want to pose as a counterweight to skeptical 
and spectral postmodernism has been 
referred to as ‘oppositional postmodernism’ 
(Foster 1983), ‘radical critique-al theory’ 
(Zavarzadeh and Morton 1991), ‘postmodern 
education’ (Aronowitz and Giroux 1991), 
‘resistance postmodernism’ (Ebert 1991, 
forthcoming) and ‘critical postmodernism’ 
(McLaren, forthcoming; Giroux 1992; 
McLaren and Hammer 1989). These forms of 
critique are not alternatives to ludic postmod- 
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ernism but appropriations and extensions of 
this critique. Resistance postmodernism 
brings to ludic critique a form of materialist 
intervention since it is not solely based on a 
textual theory of difference but rather on one 
that is social and historical. In this way, post- 
modern critique can serve as an intervention- 
ist and transformative critique of US culture. 
Following Ebert, resistance postmodernism 
attempts to show that *textualities (significa- 
tions) are material practices, forms of conflict- 
ing social relations’ (1991: 115). The sign is 
always an arena of material conflict and com- 
peting social relations as well as ideas, and we 
can ‘rewrite the sign as an ideological process 
formed out of a signifier standing in relation to 
a matrix of historically possible or suspended 
signifieds’ (Ebert, forthcoming). In other 
words, difference is politicized by being 
situated in real social and historical conflicts 
rather than simply textual or semiotic contra- 
dictions. 

Resistance postmodernism does not aban- 
don the undecidability or contingency of the 
social altogether; rather, the undecidability of 
history is understood as related to class strug- 
gle, the institutionalization of asymmetrical 
relations of power and privilege, and the way 
historical accounts are contested by different 
groups (Zavarzadeh and Morton 1991; 
Giroux 1992; McLaren and Hammer 1989). 
On this matter Ebert remarks; ‘We need to 
articulate a theory of difference in which the 
differing, deferring slippage of signifiers isnot 
taken as the result of the immanent logic of 
language butas the effect of the social conflicts 
traversing signification’ (1991: 118). In other 
Words, to view difference as simply textuality, 
as a formal, rhetorical space in which repre- 
Sentation narrates its own trajectory of signifi- 
A is to ignore the social and historical 
dimensions of difference (Ebert, forthcom- 
ing). Ebert elaborates this point as follows: 


A postmodern analytics of difference would enable 
fied move beyond the theory of difference as rei- 
nd experience, and to critique the historical, eco- 
itself, and ideological production of difference 
wlfasa slipping, sliding series of relations thatare 
tio ggled over and which produce the significa- 
tin and subjectivities by which we live and main- 
in existing social relations. (1991: 118) 


2e further describes resistance postmod- 
Thism asa politics of difference, asa theory of 
Practice and a practice of theory: 


be an oppositional political practice produced 
through the activity of reading, of oe ineo of 
cultural texts. However, opposition does not lie 
within—in other words it is not inherent in—a text 
or individual but is produced out of the practice of 
critique itself. Moreover the critic herself is always 
already interpellated in the hegemonic subject 
positions of the culture, and contestation derives 
not from some will to resist but again gesund 
through the practice of critique. (1991: 129) 
Resistance postmodernism takes into account 
both the macropolitical level of structural 
organization and the micropolitical level of 
different and contradictory manifestations of 
oppression asa means of analyzing global rela- 
tions of oppression. As such, resistance post- 
modernism bears a considerable degree of 
affinity to what Scott Lash has recently 
termed ‘organic postmodernism’. Organic 
postmodernism tries to move beyond epis- 
temic skepticism and explanatory nihilism to 
concern itself with issues related not just to the 
commodification of language but to the com- 
modification of labour and the social relations 
of production. According to Lash, it attempts 
to reintegrate the cultural into the natural, 
material environment. From this perspective, 
rationality is not panhistorical or universal but 
isalways situated in particular communities of 
discourse. In addition, organic postmod- 
ernism argues that high modernism articu- 
lates reality ina way that often servesasa cover 
for validating a Cartesian universe of discrete 
parts disconnected from wider economies of 
power and privilege. In other words, high 
modernism is accused of collapsing difference 
into the uneasy harmony we know as white 
patriarchal privilege—a privilege inextricably 
bound up with nationalism, imperialism, and 
the state. 


Multiculturalism and the Postmodern 
Critique 


Inthissection] wanttobringa critical or resis- 
tance postmodernist perspective to bear on 
the issue of multiculturalism. For me, the key 
issue for critical educators is to develop a mul- 
ticultural curriculum and pedagogy that 
attends to the specificity (in terms of race, 

gender, sexual orientation, etc.) of 
difference (which is in keeping with ludic 
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postmodernism at the same time 
cidrana the dE of diverse Others 
under the law with to guiding refer- 
ents of freedom and liberation (which is in 
keeping with resistance postmodernism). 
Viewed from the perspective of resistance 
postmodernism, the liberal and conservative 
attacks on multiculturalism as separatist and 
ethnocentric carry with them the erroneous 
assumption that North American society fun- 
damentally constitutes social relations of 
uninterrupted accord. This view furthermore 
underscores the idea that North American 
society is largely a forum of consensus with 
different minority viewpoints simply accre- 
tively added on. This constitutes a politics of 
pluralism which largely pom the workings 
of power and privilege. More specifically, it 
‘involves a very insidious exclusion as far as 
any structural politics of change is concerned: 
it excludes and occludes global or structural 
relations of power as “ideological” and “total- 
izing” ’ (Ebert forthcoming). In addition, it 
presupposes harmony and agreement—an 
undisturbed space in which differences can 
coexist. Yet such a presupposition is danger- 
ously problematic. Chandra Mohanty 
(1989/90) notes that the difference cannot be 
formulated as negotiation among culturally 
diverse groups against a backdrop of pre- 
sumed cultural homogeneity. Difference is 
the recognition that knowledges are forged in 
histories that are riven with differentially con- 
stituted relations of power; that is, knowl- 
edges, subjectivities, and social practices are 
forged within ‘asymmetrical and incommen- 
surate cultural spheres’ (1989/90: 181). 
Too often liberal and conservative posi- 
tions on diversity constitute an attempt to 
view culture as a soothing balm—the after- 
math of historical disagreement—some 
mythical present where the irrationalities of 
historical conflict have been smoothed out. 
This is not only a disingenuous view of cul- 
ture, it is profoundly dishonest. The liberal 
and conservative positions on culture also 
assume that justice already exists and needs 
only to be evenly apportioned. However, both 
teachers and students need to realize that jus- 
tice does not already exist simply because laws 
exist. Justice needs to be continually created, 
constantly struggled for. The question that I 
want to pose to teachers is this: Do teachers 
and cultural workers have access to a language 
that allows them to sufficiently critique and 


transform existing social and cultural prac- 
tices that are defended by liberals and conser- 
vatives as democratic? 


The Subject without Properties 


The critical postmodernist critique provides 
us witha way of understanding the limitations 
ofa multiculturalism trapped within a logic of 
democracy that is under the sway of late capi- 
talism. One of the surreptitious perversions of 
democracy has been the manner in which cit- 
izens have been invited to empty themselves 
of all racial or ethnic identity so that, presum- 
ably, they will all stand naked before the law. 
In effect, citizens are invited to become little 
more than disembodied consumers. As Joan 
Copjec points out, 
Democracy is the universal quantifier by which 
America—the ‘melting pot’, the ‘nation of immi- 
grants'—constitutes itself as a nation. If a// our cit- 
izens can be said to be Americans, this is not 
because we share any positive characteristics, but 
rather because we have all been given the right to 
shed these characteristics, to present ourselves as 
disembodied before the law. I divest myself of pos- 
itive identity, therefore I am a citizen. This is the 
peculiar logic of democracy. (1991: 30) 
Renato Rosaldo (1989) refers to this processas 
‘cultural stripping’, wherein individuals are 
stripped of their former cultures in order to 
€ ‘transparent’ American citizens. 
While the embodied and perspectival location 
of any citizen’s identity has an undeniable 
effect on what can be said, democracy has nev- 
ertheless created formal identities which give 
the illusion of identity while simultaneously 
erasing difference. David Lloyd (1991: 70) 
refers to this cultural practice as the formation 
of the ‘subject without properties.’ As the 
dominated are invited to shed their positive 
identities, the dominators unwittingly serve 
as the regulating principle of identity itself by 
virtue of their very indifference. 

The universality of the position of domina- 
tor is attained through its literal indifference 
and it ‘becomes representative in conse- 
quence of being able to take anyone’s place, of 
occupying any place, of a pure exchangeabil- 
ity’ (Lloyd 1991: 70). Such a subject without 
properties governs the distribution of human- 
ity into the local (native) and the universal by 
assuming the ‘global ubiquity of the white 
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European’ which, in turn, becomes the very 
‘regulative idea of Culture against which the 
multiplicity of local cultures is defined’ 
(Lloyd 1991: 70). Lloyd notes that the domi- 
nation of the white universalized subject ‘is 
virtually self-legitimating since the capacity 
to be everywhere present becomes an histori- 
cal manifestation of the white man’s gradual 
approximation to the universality he every- 
where represents’ (1991: 70). , 

Against this peculiar logic of democracy, 
resistance postmodernism argues that indi- 
viduals need always to rethink the relationship 
between identity and difference. They need to 
understand their ethnicity in terms of a poli- 
tics of location, positionality, or enunciation. 
Stuart Hall argues, rightly in my view, that 
‘there’s no enunciation without positionality. 
You have to position yourself somewhere in 
order to say anything at all’ (1991: 18). One’s 
identity, whether as black, white, or Latino, 
has to do with the discovery of one’s ethnicity. 
Hall calls this process of discovery the con- 
struction of ‘new ethnicities’ or ‘emergent 
ethnicities’. Entailed in sucha discovery is the 


need to honor the hidden histories from which... 
[people] . . . come. They need to understand the 
languages which they've been taught not to speak. 
€y need to understand and revalue the traditions 
and inheritances of cultural expression and creativ- 
m And in that sense, the past is not only a position 
tom which to speak, but itis alsoan absolutely nec- 
essary resource in what one has to say. .. . So the 
relationship of the kind of ethnicity I’m talking 
f ut to the past is not a simple, essential one—it is 
4 constructed one. It is constructed in history, it is 
Sie politically in part. It is part of narra- 
aes We tell ourselves the stories of the parts of our 
it - H order to come into contact, creatively, with 
zx thisnew kind of ethnicity—the emergenteth- 
boca a relationship to the past, but it is a 
oss bip that is partly through memory, partly 
E: "gh narrative, one that has to be recovered. Itis 
act of cultural recovery. (Hall 1991: 18-19) 


bee the discourse of multiculturalism has 
with to oppose hierarchical exclusiveness 
he ne Euments in favour of unrestricted 
Pest ae (Wallace 1991: 6), a resistance 
the mis ernist critique further problematizes 
atin ue of exclusion and inclusion by articu- 
i d à new relationship between identity and 
Pe m Not only can a resistance post- 
Pr I articulation of difference theorize a 
p ese marginalized groups can speak 
rom whit, Cin also provide groups a place 
Which to move beyond an essential 


and narrow ethnic Menag since they also 
have a stake in global conditions of cquality 
and social justice (Hall 1991). 

. Homi Bhabha (1990) has articulated an 
Rs girs Dei can between ‘difference’ 
and ‘diversity’. Working from a poststruc- 
turalist perspective, Bhabha breaks from the 
social-democratic version of multiculturalism 
where race, class, and gender are modeled on 
a consensual conception of difference and 
locates his work within a radical democratic 
version ofcultural pluralism which recognizes 
the essentially contested character of the signs 
and signifying apparatuses that people use in 
Ee "umi of their identities (Mercer 

: 8). 


^ . Bhabha is critical of the notion of diversity 


used in liberal discourse to refer to the impor- 
tance of plural, democratic societies. He 
argues that with diversity comes a *transpar- 
ent norm' constructed and administered by 
the ‘host’ society that creates a false consen- 
sus. This is because the normative grid that 
locates cultural diversity at the same time 
serves to contain cultural difference: The ‘uni- 
versalism that paradoxically permits diversity 
masks ethnocentric norms’ (Bhabha 1990: 
208). Differences, on the other hand, do not 
always speak to consensus but are often 
incommensurable. Culture, asa system of dif- 
ference, as symbol-forming activity, must in 
Bhabha’s view be seen as ‘a process of transla- 
tions’ (1990: 210). From this follows the 
observation that while cultures cannot be sim- 
ply reduced to unregulatable textual play, nei- 
ther do they exist as undisplaceable forms in 
the sense that they possess ‘a totalized prior 
moment of being or meaning—an essence’ 
(1990: 210). £ t 
Otherness in this sense is often internal to 
the symbol-forming activity of that culture 
and it is perhaps best to speak of culture as a 
form of ‘hybridity.’ Within this hybridity, 
there exists a ‘third space’ that enables other 
iscursive positions to emerge—to resist 
rr ve to Doriualite what Bhabha refers to 
as ‘the timelagged colonial moment’ (19914: 
211). This ‘third space’ opens up possibilities 
for new structures of authority, and new polit- 
ical vistas and visions. Identity from this per- 
spective is always an arbitrary, contingent, 
and temporary suturing of identification and 
meaning. Bhabha’s distinction makes it clear 
why people such as Ravitch, Bloom, Hirsch, 
and Bennett are so dangerous when they talk 
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about the importance of building a common 
culture. Who has the power to exercise mean- 
ing, to create the grid from which Otherness is 
defined, to create the identifications that 
invite closures on meanings, on interpreta- 
tions and translations? 1 
"This essay has suggested that conservative 
and liberal multiculturalism is really about the 
politics of assimilation because both assume 
that we really do live in a common egalitarian 
culture. Such an understanding of difference 
implies, as Iris Marion Young (1990: 164) 
notes, *coming into the game after the rules 
and standards have already been set, and hav- 
ing to prove oneself according to those rules 
and standards.’ These standards are not seen 
as culturally and experientially specific among ~ 
the citizenry at large because within a pluralist 
democracy privileged groups have occluded 
their own advantage by invoking the ideal of 
an unsituated, neutral, universal common 
humanity of self-formation in which all can 
happily participate without regard to differ- 
ences in race, gender, class, age, or sexual ori- 
entation. Resistance postmodernism, in 
particular, unsettles such a notion of universal 
common humanity by exploring identity 
within the context of power, discourse, cul- 
ture, experience, and historical specificity, 


Difference and the Politics of Significa- 
tion 


Resistance postmodernism has been espe- 
cially significant in reformulating the mean- 
ing of difference as a form of signification. 
Differences in this view do not constitute 
clearly marked zones of. autointelligible expe- 
rience or a unity of identity as they do within 
most conservative and liberal forms of cul- 
tural pluralism. Rather, differences are 
understood through a politics of signification, 
that is, through signifying practices that are 
both reflective and constitutive of prevailing 
economic and political relations (Ebert 1991). 
Against the conservative multiculturalist 
understanding of difference as ‘self-evident 
cultural obviousness’, as a ‘mark of plurality’, 
or ‘the carefully marked off zones of experi- 
ence—the privileged presence—of one 
group, one social category against another that 
we faithfully cultivate and reproduce in our 
analyses’, Teresa Ebert defines difference as 


culturally constituted, made intelligible, through 
signifying practices. [For postmodern theories] 
‘difference’ is not a clearly marked zone of experi- 
ence, a unity of identity of one social group against 
another, taken as cultural pluralism. Rather, post- 
modern differences are relations of opposing signi- 
fiers. (1991: 117) 


According to Ebert, our current ways of sce- 
ing and acting are being disciplined for us 
ough forms of signification, that is, 
through modes ofiintelligibility and ideologi- 
cal frames of sense making. Rejecting the 
Saussurian semiotics of signifying practices 
(and its continuing use in contemporary post- 
structuralism) as 'ahistorical operations of 
language and tropes’, Ebert characterizes sig- 
nifying practices as ‘an ensemble of material 
operations involved in economic and political 
relations’ (1991: 117). She maintains, rightly 
in my view, that socioeconomic relations of 
power require distinctions to be made among 
groups through forms of: signification in order 
to organize subjects according to the unequal 
distribution of privilege and power. 

To illustrate the politics of signification at 
work in the construction and formation of 
racist subjects, Ebert offers the example of the 
way in which the terms ‘negro’ and ‘black’ 
have been employed within the racial politics 
of the United States. Just as the term ‘negro’ 

€ an immutable mark of difference and 
naturalized the political arrangements of 
racism in the 1960s, so too is the term ‘black’ 
being refigured in the white dominant culture 
to mean criminality, violence, and social 
degeneracy. This was made clear in the Willie 
Horton campaign ads for George Bush and in 
the current Bush and David Duke position on 
airing quotas. And in my view it was evident 
inthe verdict of the Rodney King case in Los 
Angeles. 

Carlos Munoz (1989) has revealed how the 
term “Hispanic’ in the mid-1970s became a 
‘politics of white ethnic identity" that deem- 
phasized and in some cases rejected the Mex- 
ican cultural base of Mexican-Americans. 
Munoz writes that the term ‘Hispanic’ is 
derived from ‘Hispania’ which was the name 
the Romans gave to the Iberian peninsula, 
most of which became Spain, and ‘implicitly 
emphasizes the white European culture of 
Spain at the expense of the nonwhite cultures 
that have profoundly shaped the experiences 
of all Latin Americans’ (1989: 11). Not only is 
this term blind to the multiracial reality of 
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Mexican-Americans through its refusal to 
acknowledge ‘the nonwhite indigenous cul- 
tures of the Americas, Africa, and Asia, which 
historically have produced multicultural and 
multiracial peoples in Latin America and the” 
United States’ (Munoz 1989: 11), itis aterm 
that ignores the complexities within these var- 
ious cultural groups. Here is anoth: example 
of the melting pot theory of assimilation fos- 
tered through a politics of signification. We 
might ask ourselves what»signifieds (mean- 
ings) will be attached to certain terms, such as 
‘welfare mothers’. I think we know what gov- 
ernment officials mean when they refer deri- 
sively to ‘welfare mothers’. They mean black 
and Latino mothers. 

The examples discussed above confirm the ^ 
observation of resistance postmodernism that 
differences are produced according to the ide- 
ological production and reception of cultural 
signs. As Mas'ud Zavarzadeh and Donald 
Morton point out, ‘Signs are neither eternally 
predetermined nor pan-historically undecid- 
able: they are rather “decided” or rendered as 
“undecidable” in the moment of social con- 
flicts’ (1990: 156). Difference is not ‘cultural 
obviousness’ such as black versus white or 

tino versus European or Anglo-American; 
rather, differences are historical and cultural 
constructions (Ebert 1991). 

_ Just as we can see the politics of significa- 
ton at work in instances of police brutality, we 
can see it at work in special education place- 
ment where a greater proportion of black and 
Latino students are considered for ‘behay- 
oral’ placements whereas white, middle-class 
Students are provided, for the most part, with 
the more com forting and comfortable label of 

learning disabled’ (McLaren 1989). Here, a 
resistance postmodernist critique can help 
teachers explore the ways in which students 
àre differentially subjected to ideological 
‘scriptions and multiply. organized dis- 
Courses of desire through a. politics of 
Signification, For instance, a resistance 
Postmodernist critique helps to understand 

Ow student identities are produced by a type 
of discursive ventriloquism in that they are 
Creatures of the languages and knowledges 
that they have inherited and which uncon- 
pctously exert control over their thinking and 
behavior, As James Donald (forthcoming) 
Points out, social norms often surface as per- 
ronal and guilt-provoking desires since they 

Ve gone through a process that Foucault 


sace to as folding. Donald points out that 
e 


normsand prohibitions instituted within social and 
cultural technologies are folded into the uncon- 
scious so that they ‘surface’ not just as ‘personal 
desires’ but in a complex and unpredictable 
dynamic of desire, guilt, anxiety and displacement. 
Subjects have desires that they do not want to have; 
they reject them at the cost of guilt and anxiety. 


jid subject are invariably protect of a 
male monopoly on language and knowledge 
production (Grosz 1990: 332), they are also 
active agents who are capable of exercising 
deliberate historical actions in and on the 
world (Giroux 1992). The point, of course, is 
that conscious knowledge is not exhaustive of 
either identity or agency. We need to 
acknowledge whatis not so obvious about how 
difference is constitutive of both identity and 
agency. 

Attempting to abandon all vestiges of the 
dominant culture in the struggle for identity 
can lead toa futile search for premodern roots 
that, in turn, leads to a narrow nationalism, as 
in the case of what Hall calls the ‘old ethnic- 
ity’. Refusing to attempt to decolonize one’s 
identity in the midst of the prevailing ideolog- 
ical and cultural hegemony can serve as a 
capitulation to assimilation and the loss of 
forms of critical historical agency. Needed isa 
view of multiculturalism and difference that 
moves beyond the ‘either-or’ logic of assimila- 
tion and resistance. To make a claim for mul- 
ticulturalism is not, in the words of Trinh ji 
Minh-ha (1991: 232), ‘to suggest the juxtapo- 
sition of several cultures whose frontiers 
remain intact, nor is it to subscribe to a bland 
‘melting pot’ type of attitude that would level 
all differences. [The struggle for a multicul- 
tural society] lies instead, in the intercultural 
acceptance of risks, unexpected detours, and 
complexities of relation between break and 


closure’. 


Always Totalize! 


In this section I want to focus my analysis of 
multiculturalism on the concept of totality. I 
would like to emphasize that while educators 
must center their pedagogies on the affirma- 
tion of the ‘local’ knowledges of students 
within particular sociopolitical and ethnic 
locations, the concept of totality must not be 
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abandoned altogether. Not all forms of total- 
ization are democratically deficient. Not all 
forms truncate, oppress, and destroy plural- 
ism. As Fredric Jameson ‘Local 
struggles . . . are effective only so long as they 
remain figures or allegories for some larger 
systemic transformation. Politics has to oper- 
ate on the micro—and the macro—levels 
simultaneously; a modest restriction to local 
reforms within the system seems reasonable, 
but often proves politically demoralizing’ 
(1989: 386). George Lipsitz underscores this 
idea, arguing that while totality can do vio- 
lence to the specificity of events, a rejection of 
all totality would likely *obscure real connec- 
tions, causes, and relationships—atomizing 
common experience into accidents and end- 
lessly repeated play . . . [and that] only by rec- 
ognizing the collected legacy of accumulated 
human actions and ideas can we judge the 
claims to truth and justice of any one story’. 
(1990: 214) 
Without a shared vision (however contin- 
gent or provisional) of democratic commu- 
nity, we risk endorsing struggles in which the 
politics of difference collapses into new forms 
of separatism. As Steven Best points out, 
poststructuralists rightly deconstruct essen- 
tialist and repressive wholes, yet they often 
fail to see how crippling the valorizing of dif- 
ference, fragmentation, and agonistics can be. 
This is especially true of ludic postmod- 
ernism. Best writes: "The flip side of the 
tyranny of the whole is the dictatorship of the 
fragment. . . . [W]ithout some positive and 
normative concept of totality to counter- 
balance the poststructuralist/. postmodern 
emphasis on difference and discontinuity, we 
are abandoned to the seriality of pluralist indi- 
vidualism and the supremacy of competitive 
values over communal life’ (1989: 361). Bestis 
correct in suggesting that what needs to be 
abandoned is the reductive use of totality, not 
the concept of totality itself. Otherwise, we 
risk undermining the very concept of democ- 
ratic public life. 

"Teresa Ebert (forthcoming) argues—bril- 
liantly in my mind—that we need to reassert 
the concept of totality not in the Hegelian 
sense of an organic, unified, oppressive unity, 
but rather *as both a system of relations and 
overdetermined structure of difference’. Differ- 
ence needs to be understood as social contra- 
dictions, as difference in relation, rather than 
dislocated, free-floating difference. Systems 


of differences, notes Ebert, always involve 
patterns of domination and relations of 
oppression and exploitation. We need to con- 
cern ourselves, therefore, with economies of 


` relations of difference within historically spe- 


cific totalities that are always open to contesta- 
tion and transformation. As structures of 
difference that are always multiple and unsta- 
ble, the oppressive relations of totalities 
(social, economic, political, legal, cultural, 
ideological) can always be challenged withina 
pedagogy of liberation. Ebert argues that 
totalities shouldn't be confused with 
Lyotard's notion of universal metanarratives. 

Only when they are used unjustly and 
oppressively as all-encompassing and all- 


- embracing global warrants for thought and 


action in order to secure an oppressive regime 
of truth, should totality and universality be 
rejected. We need to retain some kind of 
moral, ethical, and political ground—albeit a 
provisional one—from which to negotiate 
among multiple interests. Crucial to this argu- 
ment is the important distinction between 
universal metanarratives (master narratives) 
and metacritical narratives. The resistance 
postmodernist critique that I am suggesting 
educators consider repudiates the necessity or 
choice of any one master narrative because 
master narratives suggest that there is only 
one public sphere, one value, one conception 
of justice that triumphs over all others. Resis- 
tance postmodernism suggests, on the con- 
trary, that 'different spheres and rival 
conceptions of justice must be accommodated 
to each other' (Murphy 1991: 124). In other 
words, ‘(t]he communitarian, the liberal or 
social democrat, the developmental liberal or 
humanist, the radical, and the romantic must 
find ways of living together in the same social 
space’ (Murphy 1991: 124). This does not 
mean trying to press them all into a homoge- 
neous cultural pulp but to suggest that there 
must be a multiplication of justices and plu- 
ralistic conceptions of justice, politics, ethics, 
and aesthetics, 

Again, the crucial question here is one that 
deals with the notion of totality. While I would 
argue against one grand narrative, I believe 
that there exists a primary metadiscourse that 
could, in fact, offer a provisional engagement 
with discourses of the Other in a way that can 
be unifying without dominating and that can 
provide for supplementary discourses. This is 
the metacritical narrative ofrights or freedom. 
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Peter Murphy distinguishes between a master 
discourse and a metadiscourse, arguing that ‘a 
master discourse wants to impose itself on all 
the other discourses—it is progressive, they 
are reactionary; it is right, they are wrong. À 
metadiscourse, on the other hand, seeks to 
understand society as a totality’ (1991: 126). 
Murphy, like Ebert, argues against a Lyotar- 
dian rejection of the grand narrative of eman- 
cipation. Instead, he embraces the idea of 
totality as set forth by Charles Jencks. This 
distinction is worth emphasizing. 


Postmodernism, Jencks, following Venturi, argues 
is concerned with complexity and contradiction, 
and precisely because it is concerned with com- 
plexity and contradiction, it in fact has a special 
obligation to the whole. This is not the ‘harmonious 
whole’ of canonic classicism, but rather the ‘diffi- 
cult whole’ of a pluralized and multi-dimensional 
world. Postmodernism, Jencks argues, is commit- 
ted to synthesizing a ‘difficult whole’ out of frag- 
ments, references, and approaches. Its truth lies 
notin any part, but, as Venturi puts it, in its totality 
or implications of totality. (Murphy 1991: 126; ital- 
Ics original) 


Here I am not reclaiming or rewriting totality 
as a synonym for political economy or sug- 
gesting that a critical postmodernism resist 
narrating the location of the theorist or aban- 
don local struggles. I am not setting up a 
Manichean contest between the méta récits of 
liberation and social justice and the polyvocal- 
ity and positionality of an antifoundational 
approach to difference. I also want to make 
clear that Tam not using the concept of ‘total- 
eed to mean an act of generalizing from the 
oe of intelligibility of one phenomena to the 
evel of all social or cultural phenomena 
(Zavarzadeh and Morton 1991). Nor am I 
Using it to mean some forgotten plenitude, 
n" auratic experience, or bygone 
; ee d that needs to be recovered for the sake 
totis noble nostalgia. Rather, I am using 
M aizing’ in the manner that Zavarzadeh and 

“hr (1991) have described as ‘global’. 
hex al understanding is a ‘form of explana- 
rans that is relational and transdisciplinary and 
eff Produces an account of the “knowledge- 
Neid of culture by re/ating various cultural 
did. (p. 155). It is a mode of inquiry that 
LA to address how the ludic postmod- 
imer Critique serves as a strategy of political 
qn, Ament by privileging forms of ‘local’ 
a YSIS which center the subject in experi- 

Ce as the Archimedean site of truth and 


posit ideology as the sole ‘reader’ of experi- 
ence. 

Global or relational knowledge points to 
the existence of an underlying logic of domi- 
nation within the signifying practices that 
constitute the cultural products of late capital- 
ism and for this reason it sets itself against 
ludic postmodernism's dismissal of know- 
ledge as integrative and political because of 
the supposed incommensurability of cultural, 
political, and economic phenomena. It moves 
beyond the cognitivism and empiricism of the 
dominant knowledge industry by dispossess- 
ing individuals of their imaginary sense of the 
autointelligibility of experience. Further, it 
reveals that différance is not an inherent condi- 
tion of textuality but a socially overdeter- 
mined historical effect that acquires its 
tropicity only within given historical and cul- 
tural modes of intelligibility. Zavarzadeh and 
Morton argue that 
in the ludic space of playfulness, the social relations 
of production are posited not as historically neces- 
sary butassubjecttothelaws of the alea: chanceand 
contingency. In ludic deconstruction chance and 
contingency perform the same ideological role that 
‘native’ (i.e., non-logical, random, inscrutable) dif- 
ference plays in traditional humanistic discourses. 
Both posit a social field beyond the reach of the 
logic of necessity and history. (1991: 194) 


Resistance postmodernism offers teachers 
working in multicultural education a means of 
interrogating the locality, positionality, and 
specificity of knowledge (in terms of the race, 
class, and gender locations of students) and of 
generating ofa plurality of truths (rather than 
one apodictic truth built around the invisible 
norm of Eurocentrism and white ethnicity), 
while at the same time situating the construc- 
tion of meaning in terms of the material inter- 
ests at work in the production of ‘truth 
effects’ —that is, in the production of forms of 
intelligibility and social practices. Conse- 
quently, teachers working within a resistance 
tmodernism are able to call into question 
the political assumptions and relations of 
determination upon which social truths are 
founded in both the communities in which 
they work and the larger society of which they 
area part. Ludic postmodernism, in contrast, 
effectively masks the relationship between 
dominant discourses and the social relations 
that they justify through an immanent reading 
of cultural texts (reading texts on their own 
terms) in which their internal and formal 
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coherence takes priority over the social rela- 
tions of their production. In fact, Zavarzadeh 
and Morton (1991) go so far as to suggest that 
ludic postmodernism gained ascendancy in 
the academy just at the time when capitalism 
became deterritorialized and multinational. 
In effect, they are arguing that the ludic post- 
modern critique has si forms of 
knowing that ‘could explain multi-national 
capitalism’s transterritoriality and its affili- 
ated phenomena’ (Zavazadeh and Morton 
1991: 163). 

Viewed from the perspective of construct- 
ing a global or relational understanding, the 
idea of organizing postmodern critique 
around the referents of freedom and emanci- 
pation is an attempt to avoid a unifying logic 
that monolithically suppresses or forecloses 
meaning. Conversely, it isa determined effort 
to retain and understand the ‘difficult whole’ 
of a pluralistic and global society. It is to take 
up a position against reactionary pluralists 
such as William Bennett, Diane Ravitch, and 
Allan Bloom, who embrace and advocate the 
idea of a harmonious common culture. 

I have tried to argue that in order to havea 
liberating narrative informing our pedago- 
gies, educators need to address the concept of 
totality. The idea ofa master narrative’s ‘phal- 
lic projectory' into the telos of historical des- 
tiny needs to be discredited, yet the idea of 
totality as a heterogeneous and not homoge- 
neous temporality must be recuperated. The 
concepts of totality and infinity need to be 
dialectically positioned within any pedagogy 
of liberation. Emmanuel Levinas (1969: 25) 
notes that ‘the idea of infinity delivers subjec- 
tivity from the judgement of history to declare 
it ready for judgement at every moment’ 
(cited in Chambers 1990; 109). Isn’t this pre- 
cisely what Frantz Fanon was trying to 

describe when he urged us to totalize infinitely 
asa communicative act (Taylor 1989: 26)? For 
me, spaces for rewriting dominant narratives 
come into being by the very fact of the 
patience of infinity, the diachrony of time 
which, observes Levinas, is produced by our 
situatedness as ethical subjects and our 
responsibility to the Other. The problem, of 
course, is that the remaking of the social and 
the reinvention of the self must be understood 
as dialectically synchronous—that is, they 
cannot be conceived as unrelated or only mar- 
ginally connected. They are mutually inform- 
ing and constitutive processes. 


According to Patrick Taylor (1989: 25), the 
essential ingredient of a narrative of liberation 
is the recognition of freedom in necessity. In 
this sense, the necessity of freedom becomes a 
responsible totalization. Not in the sense of a 
master narrative but in the sense of a metadis- 
course or discourse of possibility (Giroux 
1992). If we talk about totalization in the sense 
of a master narrative, weare referring to a type 
of discursive homogenization, a premature 
closure on meaning, a false universalism (what 
Taylor calls an ‘ordered totality’) that leads to 
a categorical utopia—that leads, in other 
words, to various inflections of fascism. Infi- 
nite totalization, which is an Mia 
approach, refers to a hypothetical or provi- 
a utopia. As P. B. Dauenhauer (1989) 
notes, the hypothetical embrace of utopian 
representation must be distinguished from 
the categorical embrace. To embrace ideology 
or utopia categorically is a form of ‘bad infin- 
ity’ by denying alternatives to the present real- 
ity. Of course, in saying this, attention must be 
given to the specific structural differences that 
exist in various national contexts today. 

Teachers need to stress in their teaching 
(following Ernst Bloch 1986) the hypotheti- 
cal or provisional and not the categorical 
embrace of utopia. Paradoxically, hypotheti- 
cal utopias based on infinite totalization are 
the most concrete of all because they offer 
through their negative content (i.e., the con- 
crete negation of domination) the end of 
ordered totalities. Patrick Taylor, citing Jame- 
Son, notes that ‘the ultimate interpretive task 
is the understanding of symbolic works in 
relation to a demystifying, open-ended narra- 
tive of liberation that is grounded in the 
imperative of human freedom’ (1989: 19). 
Ann Game makes a similar point when she 
locates inquiry as a ‘disturbing pleasure’ in 
which ‘the risks of infinity, with hints of mad- 
ness . . . are far preferable to the safety (and 
possibly, bad faith) of closure’. (1991: 191) 

Narratives of freedom are ways of tran- 
scending those social myths (with their pre- 
given narrative orders) that reconcile us, 
through the resolution of binary oppositions, 
to lives of lived subordination. Narratives of 
liberation are those that totalize infinitely, but 
not by integrating difference into a monolithic 
executive identity produced by modernity’s 
colonial or neocolonial situation—by forcing 
difference into silence precisely when it is 
asked to speak (Saenz 1991: 158). They do not 
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simply negate the difference produced by 
identity secreted in a situation of domination, 
because this simply saps the sustenance of the 
identity of the dominator (Saenz 1991). Nar- 
ratives of liberation do not simply constructan 
identity that ‘runs counter Eurocentric iden- 
tity; for such would be a mere resurrection of 
the racist European myth of the “noble sav- 
age"—a millenarianism in reverse, the 
expression of Eurocentric self-dissatisfaction 
and self-flagellation over its own disenchant- 
ment with the “modernity” produced by its 
project of “possessive individualism” ' (Sáenz 

1991: 159). Rather, narratives of liberation 
point to the possibility of new, alternative 
identities contemporaneous with modernity 
but not simply through inverting its norma- 
tive truths. 

_ As historical agents, educators are posi- 
tioned within the tension produced by mod- 
ernist and postmodernist attempts to resolve 
the living contradiction of being both the sub- 
Jectand the object of meaning. Buttheirmode 
of critical analysis needs to move beyond the 
tropological displacement of discursive famil- 
larity or a highjacking of meaning in the back 
alleys of theory (as is the case with ludic post- 
modernism). Educators require narratives of 
liberation that can serve a metacritical func- 
ton—that can metaconceptualize relations of 
everyday life—and that do not succumb to the 
transcendental unity of subject and object or 

er transfiguring coalescence | (Saldivar 
1990: 173). In other words, such narratives 
Promote a form of analectic understanding in 
addition to a dialectical understanding. As 
Enrique Dussel (1985) has argued, analectics 
teaches exteriority not through totality (as 

oes dialectics) but rather beyond it. But Saenz 
(1991: 162) remarks that the ‘beyond’ that 
Dussel speaks about must not be interpreted 
35 an absolute beyond all criticism (i.e., God) 

utrather asa ‘beyond’ that has itsroots ‘in the 
Midst of domination’, that is, in the suffering 
of the oppressed ‘understood within its colo- 
nial textuality.’ Analectics could be thus 
described as a form of ‘pluritopic’ dialectical 
Critique aimed at revealing the monotopic 
Understanding of Eurocentrism as merely 
contingent to its own cultural traditions 
(Sáenz 1991), 

Through a praxis of infinite totalization 
educators can provide analectically a new 
"sion of the future that is latent in the present, 
‘mmanent in this very moment of reading, in 


the womb of the actual. Sucha praxis can help 
us understand that subjective intentions do 
Not constitute the apodictical site of truth. 
Subjectivities and identities of students and 
teachers are always the artifacts of discursive 
formations; that is, they are always the prod- 
ucts of historical contexts and language games 
(Kincheloe 1991; Carspecken 1991). Students 
and teachers are all actors in narrative config- 
urations and employments that they did not 
develop but that are the products of historical 
and discursive struggles that have been folded 
back into the unconscious. Teachers need 
to learn to recognize those internalized 
discourses that not only inform the ritualiza- 
tion of their teaching practices, but those that 
organize their vision of the future. They must 
recall, too, that human agency is not a sub- 
strate that props them up like the crutches ina 
Dali painting, but has imperative force. The 
theater of agency is possibility. ; 

Agency is informed by the stereotypical 
ways in which subjectivities have been allego- 
rized by historical discourses which have been 
gridded in the subject positions teachers and 
students take. These discourses differentially 
enable and enact specific forms of practice. 
Yet while there is a logos immanent to the dis- 
courses that constitute teachers that makes 
them functionaries within modern technolo- 
gies of power, this does not mean that educa- 
tors and cultural workers cannot foster and 
realize potentialities within the discursive and 
material conditions of their own communi- 
ties. Educators have a heritage of possibilities 
from which to work, While these possibilities 
affect the ground of teachers’ subjectivities, 
they do not saturate their will, nor do they pre- 
vent them from struggling against the con- 
straints that bind freedom and justice. 
Identities may thus be considered both 
mobilely structured and structured mobilities 
and as such are dialectically re-initiating. 
David Trend speaks to this issue when he 
emphasizes the importance of understanding 
the productive character of knowledge. While 
one’s influence on the process of knowledge 
production is always partial, cultural workers 
do exert considerable influence: 


Acknowledging the role of the ‘learning subject’ in 
the construction of culture, we affirm processes of 
agency, difference, and, ultimately, democracy. 
We suggest to students and audiences that they 
have a role in the making of their world and that 


they need not accept positions as passive spectators 
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or consumers. Thisisa position that recognizes and 
encourages the atmosphere of diverse and contra- 
dictory opinions so dreaded by the conservative 
proponents of a ‘common culture.’ It functions on 
the belief that a healthy democracy is one that is 
always being scrutinized and tested. (1992: 150) 


Exerting an influence over cultural produc- 
tion means finding ways of speaking and act- 
ing outside the totalizing systems of 
logocentric thought by creating metacritical 
and relational perspectives linked to the 
imperative of a unifying project (in Sartre’s 
sense). Educators need to get outside the 
admixtures and remnants of languages—the 
multiplicity of stereotypical voices that 
already populate their vocabulary and fill up 
all the available linguistic spaces—in order to 
find different ways of appropriating or medi- 
ating the real. Educators and cultural workers 
need to cross borders into zones of cultural 
difference rather than construct subjectivities 
that simply reassert themselves as monadic 
forms of totality facilitated by a consumerist 
ethics and marketplace logic (Giroux 1992; 
McLaren, forthcoming). This means devel- 
oping a more effective theory for understand- 
ing pedagogy in relation to the workings of 
power in the larger context of race, class, and 
gender articulations. It means advancing a 
theory that does not elevate the teacher-other 
as individual knower and devalue the student 
as an objectified, unknowing entity. Students 
must not be constructed as the zombified ideal 
‘always already’ open to manipulation for pas- 
siveacquiescenceto the status quo. We should 
not forfeit the opportunity of theorizing both 
teachers and students as historical agents of 
resistance. 


Critical Pedagogy: Teaching for a 
Hybrid Citizenry and Multicultural 
Solidarity 


"There's room for all at the rendez-vous of victory’ 
rash 


Resistance postmodernism has figured 
prominently in the development of new forms 
of pedagogical praxis concerned with rethink- 
ing educational politics in a multicultural 
society (Giroux 1992; McLaren and Leonard, 
forthcoming; ^ McLaren, forthcoming; 
Aronwitz and Giroux 1991). Of particular 
significance is Giroux's concept of a *border 
pedagogy' which enables educators to affirm 


and legitimate local meanings and constella- 
tions of meanings that grow out of particular 
discursive communities but at the same 
time interrogate the interests, ideologies, 
and social practices that such knowledges 
serve when viewed from the perspective of 
more global economies of power and privi- 
lege. 

vow pedagogy informed significantly by resis- 
tance postmodernism suggests that teachers 
and cultural workers need to take up the 
issue of ‘difference’ in ways that don’t replay 
the monocultural essentialism of the ‘cen- 
trisms’—Anglocentrism, Eurocentrism, 
phallocentrism, androcentrism, and the like. 
They need to createa politics of alliance build- 
ing, of dreaming together, of solidarity that 
moves beyond the condescensions of, say, 
‘race awareness week’, which actually serves 
to keep forms of institutionalized racism 
intact. A solidarity has to be struggled for that 
isnot centered around market imperatives but 
develops out of the imperatives of freedom, 
ae democracy, and critical citizen- 
ship. 

The notion of the citizen has been plural- 
ized and hybridized, as Kobena Mercer notes, 
by the presence of a diversity of social sub- 
jects. Mercer is instructive in pointing out 
that ‘solidarity does not mean that everyone 
thinks the same way, it begins when people 
have the confidence to disagree over issues 

use they “care” about constructing a 
common ground’ (1990: 68). Solidarity is not 
impermeably solid but depends to a certain 
degree on antagonism and uncertainty. Tim- 
othy Maliqualim Simone calls this type of 
multiracial solidarity ‘geared to maximizing 
points of interaction rather than harmonizing, 
balancing, or equilibrating the distribution of 
ree sal and territories’ (1989: 19 ) ) 

ile guarding against the privileging ofa 
false universalism, a false unity ihe: denies the 
internal rifts of bodily desire, both teachers 
and students need to open themselves to the 
possibility of Otherness so that the particular- 
ity of individual being can become visible in 
relation to larger relations of power and privi- 
lege. Students especially need to be provided 
with opportunities to devise different assem- 
blages of the self by dismantling and interro- 
gating the different kinds of discursive 
segmentarity that inform their subjectivities, 
subverting those stratified and hierarchized 
forms of subjectivity that code the will, and 
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developing nomadic forms of individual and 
collective agency that open up new assem- 
blages of desire and modes of being-in-the- 
world (Grossberg 1988). 

Educators must examine the development 
of pedagogical discourses and practices that 
demonize Others who are different (through 
transforming them into absence or deviance). 
A resistance postmodernism that takes multi- 
culturalism seriously calls attention to the 
dominant meaning systems readily available 
to students—most of which are ideologically 
stitched into the fabric of Western imperial- 
ismand patriarchy. It challenges meaning sys- 
tems that impose attributes on the Other 
under the direction of sovereign signifiersand 
tropes. And this means not directing all our 
efforts at understanding ethnicity as ‘other 
than white", but interrogating the culture of 
whiteness itself. This is crucial because unless 
we do this—unless we give white students a 
sense of their own identity as an emergent eth- 
nicity—we naturalize whiteness as a cultural 
marker against which Otherness is defined. 
Coco Fusco warns that ‘to ignore white eth- 
Nicity is to redouble its hegemony by natural- 
izing it. Without specifically addressing white 
ethnicity there can be no critical evaluation of 
the construction of the other’ (cited in Wal- 
lace 1991: 7). White groups need to examine 
their ethnic histories so that they are less likely 
to judge their own cultural norms as neutral 
and universal. ‘Whiteness’ does not exist out- 
side of culture but constitutes the prevailing 
Social texts in which social norms are made 
and remade. As part of a politics of significa- 
tion that passes unobserved into the rhythms 
of daily life, and a *politically constructed cat- 
or. Parasitic on “Blackness” ’ (West 1990: 

), ‘whiteness’ has become the invisible 
norm for how the dominant culture measures 
lo Mire 

ith this in mind, a critical pedagogy that 
embraces à resistance postmodernism needs 
i instruct a politics of refusal that can pro- 
Yide both the conditions for int ting the 
Mstitutionalization of formal equality based 
9n the prized imperatives of a white, Anglo 
male world and for creating spaces to facilitate 
in Investigation of the way in which dominant 
: stitutions must be transformed so that they 
vo Onger serve simply as conduits fora moti- 
a "difference to victimization for =| 
olmperial aesthetics, for depredations 

*COnomic and cultural dependency, and for 


the production of asymmetrical relations of 
power and privilege. 

Here it is important to contest the charge 
made by some liberal humanist educators that 
teachers should only speak for themselves and 
not for others. Those who claim that teachers 
can and should only speak for themselves—a 
claim that is at the very least implied by many 
critics of critical pedagogy—forget that ‘when 
I "speak for myself" I am participating in the 
creation and reproduction of discourses 
through which my own and other selves are 
constituted’ (Alcoff 1991-92: 21). Linda 
Alcoff notes that we need to promote a dia- 
logue with rather than a speaking for others 
(although this does not preclude us from 
speaking for others under certain restricted 
circumstances). Drawing upon the work of 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, Alcoff main- 
tains that we can adopt a ‘speaking to’ the 
other that does not essentialize the oppressed 
as nonideologically constructed subjects. 
Summarizing Spivak, Alcoff stresses how 
important it is that the intellectual *neither 
abnegates his or her discursive role nor pre- 
sumes an authenticity of the oppressed but 
still allows for the possibility that the 
oppressed will produce a *countersentence' 
that can then suggest a new historical narra- 
tive’ (cited in Alcoff 1991-92: 23). As educa- 
tors we need to be exceedingly cautious about 
our attempts to speak for others, questioning 
how our discourses as events position us as 
authoritative and empowered speakers in 
ways that unwittingly constitute a reinscrip- 
tion of the discourse of colonization, of 
patriarchy, of racism, of conquest—‘a rein- 
scription of sexual, national, and other kinds 
of hierarchies’ (Alcoff 1991-92: 29). Educa- 
tors also need toavoida ‘tolerance’ that appro- 
priates the difference of the Other in thename 
of the colonizer’s own self-knowledge and 
increased domination. 

Critical pedagogy does not work toward 
some grandiose endpoint of an ideologically 
perceived world history but rather attempts to 
make understandable the indefinite and to 
explore other modes of sociality and self- 
figuration that go beyond dominant language 
formations and social organizations. In doing 
so, it has often been accused of being inacces- 
sible to rank-and-file teachers. Trinh T. 
Minh-ha (1991) issues a very telling warning 
against such calls for accessibility of language. 
She writes that resistance to the language of 
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complex theory can reinstitute ‘common 
sense’ as an alternative to theory—that is, it 
can usher ina new dictatorship of pretheoret- 
ical nativism in which ience sup) y 
speaks for itself. To be ‘accessible,’ writes 
Minh-ha, often suggests 


one can employ neither symbolic and elliptical lan- 
, as in Asian, African, or Native American 
cultures (because Western ears often equate it with 
obscurantism); nor ic language (because 
‘objective’ literal thinking is likely to identify it 
with ‘subjective’ aestheticism). The use of dialogi- 
cal language is also di (because the dom- 
inant worldview can hardly accept that in the 
politics 3n representing marginality and resistance 
one mig ave to speak H 
things at once) (1091.228) se See 


Minh-ha further notes ulien. 
resistance to theory is eai Men E 
ple's resistance to the complexity of black 
experience. Not only does such resistance 
point to the illusion that there exists natural, 
self-evident language but such acall f acces- 
sibility can also lead to forms of Roam d 
intolerance and the politics of exclusion Th 
‘diversely hybrid experiences of ET 


neous contemporary soc. 
such a form o bunt thinkin are denied’ by 
reduce the lan & which would 


monic forms of clarity (a Dow 


Intensifying the bvious 
ing the Me and Accelerat. 


A pedagogy that ^ 

ernism seriously doce’ "sistance 
assumption that knowled, : 
cally available and tha, 8S 15 


*commonsense' reality readings of the same 
peus Rather, Be di urses the 
educator's prol ` t inform 
constitutive of themis i are understood n, 
attempting to understand that he or she is 
classroom is the site of the 
embodiment in theory /4; the teacher's own 
position as moraland politi ourse, ethical 
atedness as a cul w tical 
narrative identity, [n o "ker within a larger 
tant role played by ‘place’; i 
gogy, it should be clear in 
about the physical milieu t hot 


made visible within preordained and circum- 
scribed limits but rather the textual space that 
one occupies and the affective space one cre- 
ates as a teacher. In other words, the discur- 
sive practice of ‘doing pedagogy’ does not 
simply treat knowledge outside of the way that 
it is taken up by both teachers and students as 
a form of dialogue. Y am referring here to the 
multi-voicedness of democratic discourse not 
in the sense of unrestrained intersubjective 
exchange but rather as challenging ‘the logic 
of dialogue as equal linguistic exchange’. Such 
achallenge involves interrogating the ediolog- 
ical interests of the speaker, the social overde- 
terminations of utterances, and the social 
context in which utterances are both histori- 
cally produced and culturally understood 
(Hitchcock 1993: 7). Knowledge can neverbe 
treated as a cultural artifact or possession that 
serves as a pristine, prefigurative source 0 
cultural authenticity inviting unbiased analy- 
sis. 

The project of critical pedagogy means 
bringing the laws of cultural representation 
face to face with their founding assumptions, 
contradictions, and paradoxes. It also means 
encouraging teachers to participate In the 
affective as well as intellectual cultures of 
oppressed, and to challenge in the spirit of 
Ernst Bloch's ‘militant optimism’ ethical an 
o quietism in the face of operating 

ilies such as 'progress is inevitable or 
what might seem like historical inevit2 
ity—a perspective that leads to the cult of 
mausoleum. Educators can no longer pro 
onto the student-as-Other that part of then: 
selves that out of fear and loathing in 
rejected or subtracted from their identities 
their attempt to become unified subjects 
that *split-off' part of themselves which Pe 
vents them from becoming whole, er 
disfiguring surplus that they have cast of 
order to become white or live in the! 
racclessness, that metaphysical de 
guarantees their own self -— , is 
omy. From this point of view, 9 
never an encapsulated fulfillment of some 
prefigured end constructed in the ! urr 
memory but a lived tension between the "i. 
tion of history and the discourse of Sos 
It resides in an approach to the ` prp ot r. 
Gur passing ute the ‘not yet, ^ 
the immanent utopia in the crisis p hs 
and the social relations that inform sot 
found, ton, in the proleptic consc 
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liminality—the liberating intention of the 
reflective will caught in the ‘subjunctive’ 
moment of the ‘ought’ and disabused of meta- 
physical illusion. It is formed out of an ethical 
intent commensurate with the love that Paulo 
Freire and Che Guevara both argue consti- 
tutes the ground from which all revolutionary 
action should take place. 

Neither the academy nor the public school 
system needs to sow the seeds of future priests 
of deconstruction in the desacralized institu- 
tional spaces of the postmodern scene by turn- 
ing the college classroom into a prewar 
Europe Nietzschean café or Cabaret Voltaire 
for leftist educators who wish to reap no real 
political consequences for their semiotic rev- 
olution. Rather, the more pressing need is to 
transform present social practices and institu- 
tional relations because history compels us to 
do so, because the present historical juncture 
in which we witness so much misery and suf- 
fering necessitates it. History compels us 
because our dreams and our suffering are 
forged init; itis what houses the furnace ofour 
will. In the iron womb of history we create the 
shape of our longings, and to reclaim history is 
to be fully present in its making. 

Educators need to do more than to helpstu- 
dents redescribe or represent themselves in 
new ways—although the way weseek to imag- 
ine ourselves is an important step in thestrug- 
gle for liberation. As Sander L. Gilman has 
pointed out in his study of stereotypes of sex- 
uality, race, and madness, ‘we view our own 
images, our own mirages, our own stereotypes 
as embodying qualities that exist in the world. 
And. We act upon them’ (1985: 242). More 
Specifically, a pedagogy must be made avail- 
able to teachers that will enable them along 
With their students to outface the barrenness 
9 Postmodern culture by employing a dis- 
course and set of social practices that will not 

© content with infusing their gogies with 
the postmodern élan of the ludic metropolitan 
Intellectual, with resurrecting a nostalgic past 
Which can never be reclaimed, or with 
Tedescribing the present by simply textualiz- 
ng it, leaving in place its malignant hierar- 
Chies of power and privilege, its defining 
Pathologies, For these latter acts only stipu- 
ate the lineage of and give sustenance to those 
i relations responsible for the very injus- 
Pa. Critical educators are trying to stru 
a Educators need to stare boldly 

Dinchingly into the historical present and 


assume a narrative space where conditions 
may be created where students can tell their 
own stories, listen closely to the stories of oth- 
ers, and dream the dream of liberation. Iden- 
tity formation must be understood in terms of 
how subjectivity is contextually enacted 
within the tendential forces of history (Gross- 
berg: 1992). The exploration of identity 
should consist of mapping one’s subject posi- 
tion in the field of multiple relationships and 
should be preceded by a critique of hegemony 
(San Juan, Jr, 1992: 128). This suggests that 
educators and students need to uncouple 
themselves from the ‘disciplined mobiliza- 
tions’ that regulate their social lives and 
rearticulate the sites of their affective invest- 
ments in order to create new strategies and 
alliances of struggle. 

A critical pedagogy also demands political 
and cultural tactics that can fight multiple 
forms of oppression yet achieve a cohesive- 
ness with divergent social groups working 
toward liberatory goals. To this end, Chela 
Sandoval (1991) suggests that cultural work- 
ers develop ‘tactical subjectivities’ which she 
describes as forms of oppositional and differ- 
ential consciousness and counterhegemonic 
praxis (which she discusses in the context 
of feminism). Tactical subjectivity enables 
teachers as social agents to recenter their mul- 
tiple subjectivities with respect to the kind of 
oppression that is being confronted and ‘per- 
mits the practitioner to choose tactical posi- 
tions, that is, to self-consciously break and 
reform ties to ideology, activities which are 
imperative for the psychological and political 
practices that permit the achievement of coali- 
tion across differences’ (Sandoval 1991: 15). 


Resistance as ‘La Conciencia De La 
Mestiza’ 


The invitation posed by critical pedagogy is to 
bend reality to the requirements of a just 
world, to decenter, deform, disorient, and 
ultimately transform modes of authority that 
domesticate the Other, that lay siege to the 
power of the margins. Educators would do 
well to consider Gloria Pa 

j ing mestizaje theories that cre- 
enar tdt of identity for those left out 
or out of existing ones. Critical peda- 
gogy calls for the construction of a praxis 
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where peripheralized peoples such as African- 
Americans and Latinos are no longer induced 
to fear and obey the White Gaze of Power, 
where bonds of sentiment and obligation can 
be formed among diverse groups of oppressed 
peoples, where resistance can enable schools 
to become more than instruments of monitor- 
ization and social replication, where contrast- 
ing cultural styles and cultural capital among 
diverse groups cease to be tokens of estrange- 
ment that separate them but rather become 
the very impetus that invites them as liminal 
travelers to create an arch of social dreaming. 
We need to move beyond pedagogies of 
protest, which Houston Baker reminds us 
only reinforces the dualism of ‘self and 
‘other’ and reinstates the basis of dominant 
racist evaluations, and preserves the ‘always 
already’ arrangements of white patriarchal 
hegemony (1985: 388). We need to develop a 
praxis that gives encouragement to those who, 
instead of being content with visiting history 
as curators or custodians of memory, choose 
to live in the furnace of history where memory 
is molten and can be bent into the contours of 
a dream and perhaps even acquire the imma- 
nent force of a vision. 

Thesites of our identity within postmoder- 
nity are various; as seekers of liberation, we 
recognize the heterogeneous character of our 
inscription into colonial texts of history and 
cultural discourses of empire. New sites of 
agency are erupting at the borderlines of cul- 
tural instability, in the transgressive act of re- 
membering, and through the disavowal and 
refashioning of consciousness in the in- 
between spaces of cultural negotiation and 
translation. Marcos Sanchez-Tranquilino 
and John Tagg (1991) refer to this as the bor- 
derland, the ‘in-between’ space that Gloria 
Anzaldüa calls /a frontera. It is a space of bor- 
ders where teachers may be able to recognize 


another narration of identity, another resistance, 
One that asserts a difference, yet cannot be 
absorbed into the pleasures of the giobal marketing 
culture. One that locates its different voice, yet will 
not takea stand on the unmoying ground ofa defen- 
sive fundamentalism. One that speaks its location 

«as more than local, yet makes no claim to universal- 
ity for its viewpoint of language. One that knows 
the border and crosses the line. (1991: 105) 


The rhythm of the struggle for educational 
and social transformation can no longer be 
contained in the undaunted, steady steps of 
the workers’ army marching toward the iron 


gates of freedom but is being heard in the 
hybrid tempos of bordertown bands; in the 
spiraling currents of an Aster Aweke Kabu 
vocal, in the percussive polyrhythms of 
prophetic black rap, in meanings that appear 
in the folds of cultural life where identities are 
mapped not merely by diversity but through 
difference. 
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Nonsynchrony and Social Difference: 
An Alternative to Current Radical 
Accounts of Race and Schooling 


Despite its limitations, the mainstream and 
radical ed ucational literature on race relations 
in schooling has pointed us in some very 
important directions. For instance, we now 
know where some of the most significant ten- 
Sions, stresses, and gaps in our current 
research on social difference and inequality 
are. I believe that it is precisely these ‘gaps’, 
ei , ‘tensions’, and discontinuities that 
nets explored if researchers are to begin to 
ation of racial — parecen 
I inequality in education and 
ls seii first part of this chapter, I will exam- 
H x andes which I consider crucial points 
a ence and tension between and within 
edt "- and radical approaches to racial 
€ ty is the curriculum and educational 
folls ire, hese areas can be summarized as 
ws: (a) the structure-culture distinction, 
ae: versus micro-theoretical and 
the issue — perspectives on, Faces and (c) 
tialism | 0 x istorical variability versus essen- 
P ia d € designation of racial categories. 
rape second part of this chapter, I will 
co tae for an alternative approach to 
een, bi ity, which I shall call a nonsyn- 
"E e oy of race relations in schooling 
synchrony Til dvancing the position of non- 
hw a Y, I will argue against ‘essentialist’ or 
ae use explanations of the persistence o! 
rently e ar in education that are cur- 
ini d ing offered in both the mainstream 
ical curriculum and educational litera- 
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ture. Instead, I will direct attention to the 
complex and contradictory nature of race rela- 
tionsin the institutional life of social organiza- 
tions such as schools. 

Let us first look at the principal tensions 
within mainstream and radical accounts of 
racial inequality. 


Areas of Tension in Mainstream and 
Radical Research 


STRUCTURE VERSUS CULTURE 
‘As I showed in chapter 2 of Race and Curricu- 
lum (McCarthy 1990), liberal educational the- 
orists placea great deal of emphasis on ‘values’ 
as the site of the social motivation for the 
maintenanceand persistence ofracial inequal- 
ity. This emphasis on values as a central 
explanatory variable in liberal theories of 
racial inequality should not be dismissed out 
ofhand. The primary theoretical and practical 
merit of this liberal position resides in the fact 
that it seeks to restore human agency to the 
project of evaluating the relationship between 
social difference and education. Thus, for lib- 
eral theorists in their examination of racial 
antagonism in schooling, it is the active 
agency and subjectivities of students and 
teachers that really matter and that can make a 
difference in race relations. 

In a related sense, liberal researchers also 
recognize the cultural role of education in 


Race and Curriculum: Social Inequality and the Theories and 
ary Research on Schooling (Falmer Press, 1990). 
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initiating the social neophyte into dominant 
values, traditions, and rituals of ‘stratification’ 
(Durkheim 1977; Ogbu and Matute-Bianchi 
1986). But liberal pluralist researchers con- 
ceptualize racial values as emanating from a 
coherent Cartesian individual subject. When 
groups or social collectivities are inyoked in 
liberal frameworks on racial inequality, they 
are specified in terms of aggregates of individ- 
uals. The problem here, as I indicated earlier, 
is that such an emphasis on individual agency 
also results in the under-theorization of the 
effectivity of social and economic structures 
in the determination of racial inequality. 

This tension between structure and agency 
is also powerfully expressed within radical 
discourses. Neo-Marxists insist that racial 
domination must, in part, be understood in 
the context of capitalism’s elaboration of 
macrostructures and not simply in terms of 
individual preferences. They draw our atten- 
tion to the fact that racial domination is deeply 
implicated in the fundamental organization of 
specific human societies as well as in the evo- 
lution of capitalism as a world system. In this 
way, we come to understand race as a pro- 
foundly social category. Racial domination is 
thus conceptualized at the level of social col- 
lectivities and their differential and conflict- 
ual relationships to the means of production. 
This alerts us to the powerful connections 
among racial domination and economic 
inequality, differential material resources and 
capacities, and unequal access to social and 
political institutions such as schools. 

But recent Marxist cultural criticism has 
sought to raise other issues concerning social 
difference and inequality in American educa- 
tion (Crichlow 1990; Omi and Winant 1986; 
Sarup 1986). These issues—of identity, sub- 
jectivity, culture, language, and agency— 
direct attention to the informal curriculum of 
schools and the subcultural practices of school 
youth. This theoretical development has 
taken place partly in response to the early 
work of radical school critics, such as Bowles 

and Gintis (1976), who tended to subordinate 
agency, meaning, and subjectivity to eco- 
nomic structures (for example, the workplace) 
exogenous to the school. Writers such as 
Apple and Weis (1983) contend that previous 
neo-Marxist emphasis on economic struc- 
tures focuses attention on only part of the puz- 
zle in our investigation of racial inequality. In 
a similar manner, liberal emphasis on social 


and cultural ‘values’ as the primary site of 
racial antagonism provides us with only a par- 
tial understanding of the way in which racial 
dynamics operate. Marxist cultural theorists 
have therefore attempted to transcend the 
bi opposition of structure versus culture 
enttiled Sai neo-Marxist and liberal 
theories by offering a more interactive view of 
the central contradictions in capitalist society. 
However, to the extent that some critical edu- 
cational theorists have attempted to incorpo- 
rate these more interactive perspectives into 
their examination of the relationship between 
schooling and inequality, these efforts have 
been directed almost exclusively toward 
understanding the dynamics of class, not race. 


MACRO- VERSUS MICROPERSPECTIVES 

There is a further bifurcation in the curricu- 
lum and educational literature on race: main- 
stream theorists have tended to focus more 
directly on microlevel classroom variables, 
while radical theorists have offered macroper- 
spectives on racial inequality that have privi- 
leged areas outside the school, such as the 
economy and the labor process. As I indicated 
earlier, radical school critics have generally 
specified structural relations at such a high 
level of abstraction (the level of abstraction of 
the mode of production) that all human 
agency evaporates from their analysis of soci- 
ety. This abstract approach is also residually 
present in more recent critical curriculum 
studies of social difference and inequality in 
the institutional settings of schools (Apple 
1988; Giroux 1985; Hogan 1982; Whitty 
1985). As we saw in the previous chapter, 
these more culturalist theorists have argued 
that race is linked to other social dynamics, 
such as class and gender, in a system of multi- 
ple determinations. Sarup (1986) has quite 
persuasively argued that these ‘additive’ mod- 
els of inequality have simply failed to capture 
the degree of nuance, variability, discontinu- 
ity, and multiplicity of histories and ‘realities’ 
that exist in the school setting. In a similar 
manner, both Omi and Winant (1986) and 
Burawoy (1981) have pointed to the fact that 
the intersection of race and class can lead, for 
example, to the augmentation or diminution 
of racial solidarity, depending on the contin- 
gencies and variables in the local setting such 
as the school. All of this points toward the 
need for theoretical and practical work articu- 
lated at what Hall (1986) calls the *middle 


range’. That is to say that it is important that 
radical theorists begin to specify more directly 
the ways in which race operates in the local 
context of schools. 

Let me be clear about what is at issue here, 
I believe that the radical intuition that racial 
inequality is implicated and must be under- 
stood in the context of the development of 
capitalism’s macrostructures is basically 
correct if it takes seriously the relatively 
autonomous workings of the state. On the 
other hand, unqualified liberal emphasis on 
individual motivation and rational action as 
the terms of reference for ‘normal’ behavior 
locates racism in idiosyncratic, arbitrary, and 
abnormal attitudes and actions. This requires 
us to abandon materialist explanations of 
racial antagonism and seek recourse in differ- 
€ntial psychology and so on. The burden and 
Tesponsibility for the oppression of racial 
minorities are squarely placed on the shoul- 
ders of these irrational or ‘authoritarian per- 
Sonalities’ (Henriques 1984). Even more 
problematic is the fact that change and trans- 
formation of these oppressive relations are 
made conditional upon the institutional refor- 
mation of these individuals and their return to 
the observance of rational norms that guide 

€ society and its institutions. Needless to 
Say, historical evidence and the very persis- 
tence of racial inequality in schoolsand society 
80 against the grain of this thesis and the pro- 
grammatic responses it has precipitated. 


THE ISSUE OF HISTORY 
Though both the macrological and microlog- 
ical perspectives that underpin radical and 
eral formulations give us a general map of 
racial logics, they do not tell us how movement 
1S orchestrated, or realized along the grid of 
Tace relations. That is to say that neither cur- 
Tent liberal nor neo-Marxist theories of 
Schooling inform us about the historical tra- 
Jectory of racial discourse and the struggles 
Over such racial discourse within specific 
Eon: such as education. There is 
Ced a tendency within mainstream and 
("bia frameworks to treat racial definitions 
Mes. E, ‘white’, etc.) as immutable, a priori 
whi Bories. Racial categories such as black and 
ite are taken for granted within the popular 
scholae Sense as well as in the writings of 
O'ars in education. Associated with this 
ency are tacit or explicit propositions 
ut the origins of races and racism. Main- 
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stream theorists identify the origin of the races 
in physical and psychological traits, geogra- 
phy, climate, patterns of ancient migrations 
and soon (Gould 1981; Harris 1968), Radical 
theorists, on the other hand, link race and 
racism to the specific event of the emergence 
of capitalism and its ‘need’ to rationalize the 
super-exploitation of African slave labor and 
the segmented division of labor (Bonacich 
1981; Williams 1964). The major method- 
ological problem of all of these ‘origins’ 
arguments is that they presume the eter- 
nal existence of racial distinctions and 
incorporate them into the analysis of racial 
antagonism as though such distinctions 
were functional social categories that have 
remained stable throughout history. In both 
mainstream and radical writings, then, ‘race’ 
is historically given. (After all, says our com- 
mon sense, ‘we know who black people and 
white people are merely by observation and 
inspection’.) The historical variability associ- 
ated with racial categories and the social pur- 
poses that racial distinctions serve are 
consequently undertheorized. 

ButasOmiand Winant (1986) haveargued, 
race is pre-eminently a ‘social historical con- 
cept’. For example, it is only through devel- 
o social practices and the particular 
elaboration ofhistoricaland material relations 
in the US that ‘white consciousness’, with its 
associated category ‘white people’, emerged. 
Likewise, it is only through similar historical 
and social practices that racial *others'—who 
in reality have varying economic and social 
positions—emerged under the definition of 
‘black’, ‘Asian’, etc. In this sense, racial cate- 
gories and ‘the meaning of race and the defin- 
itions of specific racial groups have varied 
significantly over time and between different 
societies’ (Omi and Winant 1986: 61). A few 
examples are useful in helping to illustrate the 
instability and variability of racial categories. 

In the United States, the racial classifica- 
tion ‘white’ evolved with the consolidation of 
slavery in the seventeenth century. Euro- 
American settlers of various ‘ancestry’ 
(Dutch, English, and so forth) claimed a com- 
mon identity in relation to exploited and 
enslaved African peoples. As Winthrop Jor- 
dan (1968) observes: 

From the first, then, vis-a-vis ‘Negro’ the concept 
embedded in the term Christian seems to have con- 
veyed much of the idea and feeling of ‘we’ against 
‘they’: to be Christian was to be civilized rather than 
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barbarous, English rather than African, white 
rather than black. The term Christian itself proved 
to have remarkable elasticity, for by the end of the 
seventeenth century it was being used to define a 
species of slavery which had altogether lost any 
connection with explicit religious difference. In the 
Virginia code of 1705, for example, the term 
sounded much more like a definition of race than of 
religion: *And fora further christian care and usage 
of all christian servants, Be it also enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, and it is hereby enacted, 'That no 
negroes, mulattos, or Indians, although christians, 
or Jews, Moors, Mahometans, or other infidels, 
shall, at any time, purchase any christian servant, 
nor any other, except of their own complexion, or 
such as are declared slaves by this act.” By this time 
‘Christianity’ had somehow become intimately 
linked with ‘complexion’. .. Most suggestive ofall, 
there seems to have been something of a shift dur- 
ing the seventeenth century in the terminology 
which Englishmen in the colonies applied to them- 
selves. From theinitially most common term Chris- 
tian, at mid-century there was a marked shift 
toward ‘English’ and ‘free’. After about 1680, tak- 
ing the colonies as a whole, a new term appeared— 
‘white’. (pp. 94-5) 


It is through these same practices of inclusion 
and exclusion that the ‘others’ of colonial 
America—the enslaved African peoples— 
were defined as ‘negro’ or ‘black’. Thus, the 
racial category ‘negro’ redefined and homoge- 
nized the plural identities of disparate African 
people whose ‘ethnic origins’ were Ibo, 
Yoruba, Fulani, and so on. 

Racial categories also vary contemporane- 
ously between societies. For example, while 
the racial designation ‘black’ in the United 
States refers only to people of African descent, 
in England, oppressed Asian and Afro- 
Caribbean minorities have appropriated 
‘black’ as a counter-hegemonic identity. In 
Latin America, racial categories are used and 
appropriated with a higher degree of flexibil- 
ity than in the United States. Omi and Winant 
(1986), drawing on the work of cultural 
anthropologist Marvin Harris, foreground 
this variability and discontinuity in race rela- 
tions in Latin America: 


By contrast [to the United States], a striking feature 
of race relations in the lowland areas of Latin Amer- 
ica since the abolition of slavery has been the rela- 
tive absence of sharply defined racial groupings. 
No such rigid descent rule characterizes racial 
identity in many Latin American societies. Brazil, 
for example, has historically had less rigid concep- 
tions of race, and thus a variety of ‘intermediate’ 
racial categories exist. Indeed, as Harris notes, 


‘One of the most striking consequences of the 
Brazilian system of racial identification is that par- 
ents and children and even brothers and sisters are 
frequently accepted as representatives of quite 
opposite racial types.’ Such a possibility is incom- 
prehensible within the logic of racial categories in 
the US. (p. 61) 


Social practices of racial classification are 
elaborated and contested throughout society 
and within given institutions by personal and 
collective action. In this way racial definitions 
are reproduced and transformed. Histori- 
cally, education has been a principal site for 
the reproduction and elaboration of racial 
meaning and racial identities. An examination 
of the career of racial discourses within the 
overall trajectory of curriculum and educa- 
tional theories and practices rapidly disabuses 
us of the notion that education is a ‘neutral’ or 
‘innocent’ institution with respect to racial 
struggles (JanMohamed 1987; JanMohamed 
and Lloyd 1987). An investigation of the 
genealogy of racial discourses in education 
would, for example, take us through the 
domains of: 


1. Colonial/plantation America’s education 
laws that prohibited the education of black 
Americans, suchas the eighteenth-century 
statutes of South Carolina and other states 
(JanMohamed and Lloyd 1987: 7). 

2. Jim Crow's educational policies in the 
North and the South that segregated and 
concentrated blacks and other minorities 
into inferior schools (Carnoy 1974; Ogbu 
1978). 

3. Mental measurement and human intelli- 
gence theories—from the laboratory 0! 
cranium estimates to the anthropological 
and biological theories of racial difference 
in the work of the likes of Morton (1839) 
and Gobineau (1915), and the genetics- 
based theories of race and intelligence of 
Eysenck and Kamin (1981) and Jensen 
(1969, 1981, 1984), 

4. Curriculum theories of social efficiency, 
differential psychology and cultural depri- 
vation that labeled black youth as *under 
achievers’, and have labeled black families 
and black communities as ‘defective’ and 
‘dysfunctional’, 

5. Liberal and progressive-inspired educa- 
tional programs such as Head Start, com- 
pensatory education and multicultural 
programs that have been aimed at helping 


to close the educational and cultural gap 
between black and white youth, 


Atevery historical juncture of the racializa- 
tion of dominant educational institutions in 
the United States, African Americans and 
other racial minorities have contested and 
have sought to redefine hegemonic concep- 
tions of racial differences in ‘intelligence’ and 
‘achievement’ and the curriculum strategies 
of inclusion and exclusion and selection that 
these commonsense racial theories have 
undergirded. Over the years, this cultural 
resistance has been mobilized on two princi- 
pal fronts. On the one hand, since the period 
of Reconstruction, African Americans have 
conducted a ‘war of maneuver’ (Gramsci 
1983) outside the ‘trenches’ of dominant uni- 
versities, schools and other educational cen- 
ters by establishing parallel and alternative 
institutions of learning. While it is true that 
these institutions have not always been 
directed towards transformative projects, 
black educational institutions have provideda 
material basis for the nurturing of black intel- 
lectual and cultural autonomy (Marable 1985; 
West 1988). 

Simultaneous with the elaboration of alter- 
native institutions, African Americans and 
other minorities have conducted a ‘war of 
Position’ (Gramsci 1983) in the courts and the 
Schools for equality of access to education. 
These struggles have also been enlarged to 
include insurgent challenges over a redefini- 
tion of dominant university academic pro- 
grams. These challenges have directly 
influenced the emergence of the ‘new’ disci- 
plines of ethnic studies, women's studies and 
Soon, that have helped to broaden the range of 

nowledge and interests in the university 
Setting. 

Education has therefore played a central 
ole in the drama of struggles over racial iden- 
tities and meaning in the United States. But 
any historical account of the racialization of 

Merican education must avoid the easy 
varia of linear narrative. The reproduc- 
tors hegemonic racial meanings, the persis- 
of « of racial inequality, and the mobilization 
ror ded resistance to dominant educa- 

institutions have not proceeded in a lin- 
e coherent or predictable way. A systematic 
: ^ oration of the history of race relations in 
Mea does, however, lead us toa recogni- 
the agency of oppressed minorities, the 
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fluidity and complexity of social dynamics, 
and the many-sided character of minority/ 
majority relations in education. 

The tensions and silences within main- 
stream and radical approaches to racial 
inequality discussed here underscore the need 
for a more relational and contextual approach 
to the operation of racial differences in school- 
ing. Such an approach would allow us to 
understand better the complex operation of 
racial logics in schooling and would help us to 
explore more adequately the vital links that 
exist between racial inequality and other 
dynamics—such as class and gender—oper- 
ating in the school setting. In the next section, 
I will present two related alternative 
approaches—the theories of parallelism and 
nonsynchrony—that will directly address the 
conceptually difficult but intriguing issues 
concerning (a) the structuration and forma- 
tion of racial difference in education, and (b) 
the intersection of race, class and gender 
dynamics in the institutional setting of 
schools. 


Nonsynchrony and Parallelism: Linking 
Race to Gender and Class Dynamics in 
Education 


Racial inequality is indeed a complex, many- 
sided phenomenon that embraces both struc- 
tural and cultural characteristics. But exactly 
how does racial difference operate in educa- 
tion? How are the *widely disparate circum- 
stances of individual and group racial 
identities’ (Omi and Winant 1986: 169) inter- 
twined and mediated in the formal and infor- 
mal practices of social institutions such as 
schools? How do educational institutions 
‘integrate’ the macro- and microdynamics of 
difference? One of the most significant contri- 
butions to an understanding of these difficult 
questions regarding the operation of racial 
inequality has been advanced by Apple and 
Weis (1983) in what they call the ‘parallelist 
position’. Since the parallelist position not 
only represents a paradigm shift in the way 
contemporary curriculum theorists concep- 
tualize race, but directly anticipates my refor- 
mulation of race relations in schooling, it is 
necessary to describe the theory in some 


detail. . jmd 
Apple and Weis (1983) criticize the 
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tendency of mainstream and radical — 
to bifurcate society into separate domains o 
structure and culture. They that such 
arbitrary bifurcation directly informs tenden- 
cies toward essentialism (single-cause expla- 
nations) in contemporary thinking about race. 
R often *locate the tal 
elements of race, not (€ on their 
homeground' (Omi and Winant 1986: 52). 
For neo-Marxists, then, it is necessary first to 
understand the class basis of racial inequality; 
and for liberal theorists, cultural and social 
values and prejudices are the primary sources 
of racial antagonism. In contrast, Apple and 
Weis contend that race is not a ‘category’ or a 
*thing-in-itself (Thompson 1966), but a vital 
social process which is integrally linked to 
other social processes and dynamics operating 
in education and society. These proponents of 
the parallelist position therefore hold that at 
least three dynamics—class, race and gen- 
der—are essential in understanding schools 
and other institutions. None are reducible to 
the others, and class is not necessarily pri- 
mary: 


class, race, 
ies are lived in one's day-to-da 
life. Copied Wee ioe 24) y 7 
In addition to this critique of class essential- 
ism, Apple and Weis (1983) also offer a 
re-evaluation of economically reductive 
explanations ofunequal social relations. They 
acknowledge that the economy plays a power- 
ful role in determining the structure of oppor- 
tunities and positions in capitalist society, but 
in their view, ‘the’ economy does not exhaust 
all existing social relations in society. Rather 
than using theeconomy toexplain everything, 
these theorists have argued for an enlarged 
view of the social formation in which the role 
of ideology and culture is recognized as inte- 
gral to the shaping of unequal social relations 
and life chances. Appleand Weis (1983) main- 
tain that there are three spheres of social life: 
economic, political, and cultural. These, too, 
are in continual interaction and are, in 
essence, arenas in which class, race, and gen- 
der dynamics operate. Unlike adherents to 
base-superstructure models, these propo- 


nents of parallelist theory assume that action 
in one arena can have an effect on action in 
another. The parallelist position therefore 
ts us with a theory of overdetermination 
in which the unequal processes and outcomes 
of teaching and learning and of schooling in 
are produced by constant interactions 
among three dynamics (race, gender, and 
class) and in three spheres (economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural). The parallelist model, taken 
from Apple and Weis (1983: 25), is presented 
in Figure 35. 1. ; 
The proposition that ‘each sphere of social 
life is constituted of dynamics of class, race, 
and gender’ (Apple and Weis 1983: 25) has 
broad theoretical and practical merit. For 
example, it highlights the fact that it is impos- 
sible to understand fully the problem of the 
phenomenally high school dropout rate 
among black and Hispanic youth without tak- 
ing into account the lived experience of race, 
class, and gender oppressions in US urban 
centers and the ways in which the intersec- 
tions of these social dynamics work to system- 
atically ‘disqualify’ inner-city minority youth 
in educational institutions and in the job mar- 
ket. Ina similar manner, a theoretical empha- 
sis on gender dynamics complements our 
understanding of the unequal division of labor 
in schools and society and directs our atten- 
tion to the way in which capitalism uses patri- 
archal relations to depress the wage scale and 
the social value of women’s labor. 


Spheres 


Economic Cultural Political 


Class 


ES 


Fig. 35.1. The parallelist model 
Source: Apple and Weis (1983; 25). 


, At a time when class-essentialist explana- 
tions still play such an important role in our 
thinking about schools and society, this move- 
ment toward a more relational or parallelist 
framework is to be welcomed. Increasingly, 
the work of feminist researchers in education, 


who argue that gender, race, and classare irre- 
ducible dynamics and that each must be taken 
equally seriously, is being looked upon more 
favorably by other radical theorists (Apple 
and Beyer 1988; Grant 1984; Roman, Christ- 
ian-Smith, and Ellsworth 1988). Even some- 
what more economistic theorists have begun 
to recognize how important it is to deal more 
thoroughly with cultural and political power 
and conflict within state institutions (Carnoy 
and Levin 1985). There has been greater 
recognition, as well, of the efficacy of non- 
class social movements and movements that 
cut across class, gender, and race lines, in the 
formation of social and educational policy. 
Thus the parallelist theoretical framework has 
proven to be a much more synthetic appraisal 
of how power operates than earlier accounts. 

_ This does not mean, however, that the the- 
sis of parallelism is without its problems. 
While I wish to support the validity of this 
model of interactions as expressing the char- 
acter of the US formation at a very abstract 
level of generalization, there are limitations to 
this ‘symmetrical’ model at somewhat lower 
levels ofabstraction (i.e., when applied tocon- 
crete institutional settings) that have been 
noted by writers such as Hicks 1981, and 
Sarup 1986. I will identify some of the prob- 
lems with this formulation and suggest an 
alternative way of thinking about the opera- 
ton of race and other dynamics in institu- 
tional settings. 

First, it has become clear that at a conjunc- 
tural level ofanalysis, the parallelist model has 
not been adequate. It is often too general and 
loses cogency and specificity when applied to 
the actual operation of race, class, and gender 
in institutional settings such as schools and 
classrooms. While the model does serve to 
make us stop and think about a broader range 
of dynamics and spheres than before, it is dif- 

cult to account for the various twists an 
turns of social and political life at the 
microlevel if our application of theory is inap- 
Propriately ‘pitched’ at too high a level of 
abstraction (Hall 1986). 

Second, this model unfortunately has often 
ba. construed in a static and simplistically 
: itive way. Attempts to specify the dynam- 
à S of raced, classed, and gendered phenom- 
Pa in education are often formulated in terms 
a System of linear ‘additions’ or gradations 

OPpression (Sarup 1986). Thus, for exam- 
P'e, Spencer (1984), in her insightful case 
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study of women school teachers, draws atten- 
tion to their double oppression. Simply put, 
these women performed onerous tasks with 
respect to both their domestic and emotional 
labor in the home and their instructional labor 
in the classroom (pp. 283-96). In Spencer’s 
analysis, the ion of these women in the 
home is ‘added’ to their oppression as female 
teachers working in the classroom. No 
attempt is made here to represent the qualita- 
tively different experiences of patriarchy that 
black women encounter in their daily lives, 
both in the context of the domestic sphere and 
within the teaching profession itself. In this 
essentially incremental model of oppression, 
patriarchal and class forms of oppression 
unproblematically reproduce each other. 
Accounts of the intersection of race, class, and 
gender such as these overlook instances of ten- 
sion, contradiction, and discontinuity in the 
institutional life of the school setting 
(McCarthy and Apple 1988). In addition, the 
parallelist position does not fully address the 
‘mix’ of contingencies, interests, needs, dif- 
ferential assets, and capacities in the local set- 
ting such as the school. Dynamics of race, 
class, and gender are conceptualized as having 
individual and uninterrupted effects. 

Notions of double and triple oppression are 
not wholly inaccurate, of course. However, we 
need to see these relations as far more com- 
plex, problematic, and contradictory than is 
suggested by parallelist theory. One of the 
most useful attempts to conceptualize the 
interconnections among race, class, and gen- 
der has been formulated by Emily Hicks 
(1981). She cautions critical researchers 
against the tendency to theorize the interrela- 
tions among social dynamics as ‘parallel’, ‘rec- 
iprocal’, or ‘symmetrical’. Instead, Hicks 
offers the thesis that the operation of race, 
class, and gender relations at the level of daily 

ices in schools, workplaces, etc., is sys- 

tematically contradictory or nonsynchronous. 
Hick’s emphasis on nonsynchrony helpstolay 
the basis for an alternative approach to think- 
ing about these social relations and dynamics 
at the institutional level. 

By invoking the concept of nonsynchrony, 
I wish to advance the position that individuals 
or groups, in their relation to economic, polit- 
ical, and cultural institutions such as schools, 
do not share identical consciousness and 
express the same interests, needs or desires ‘at 
the same point in time’ (Hicks 1981: 221). In 
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this connection, I also attach great importance 
totheorganizing principles of selection, inclu- 
sion, and exclusion. These principles operate 
in ways that affect how marginalized minority 
youth are positioned in dominant social and 
educational policiesand agendas. Schooling in 
this sense constitutes a site for the production 
of politics. The politics of difference is a criti- 
cal dimension of the way in which nonsyn- 
chrony operates in the material context of the 
school and can beregarded as the expression of 
*culturally sanctioned, rational responses to 
struggles over scarce [or unequal] resources’ 
(Wellman 1977: 4). As we will see, students 
(and teachers) tend to be rewarded and sanc- 
tioned differently according to the resources 
and assets they are able to mobilize inside the 
school and in the community. This capacity to 
mobilize resources and to exploit the unequal 
reward system and symbolic rituals of school- 
ing varies considerably according to the race, 
gender, and class backgrounds of minority and 
majority students. White middle-class male 
students therefore come into schools with 
clear social and economic advantages and in 
turn often have these advantages confirmed 
and augmented by the unequal curriculum 
and pedagogical practices of schooling. How- 
ever, this process is not simple, and the pro- 
duction of inequality in school is a highly 
contradictory and nonsynchronous phenome- 
non—one that does not guarantee nice, clean, 
or definitive outcomes for embattled minority 
and majority school actors. 

But exactly how does nonsynchrony work 
in practice? What are the ‘rules of the game’ 
that govern the production of inequality in the 
school setting? And how does inequality in 
educational institutions become specifically 
classed, gendered, or raced? 

There are four types of relations that gov- 
ern the nonsynchronous interactions of raced, 
classed, and gendered minority and majority 
actors in the school setting. These relations 
can be specified as follows: 


1. Relations of competition: These include 
competition for access to educational 
institutions, credentials, instructional 
opportunity, financial and technical 
resources, and so on. 

2. Relations ofexploitation: The school medi- 
ates the economy's demands for different 
types of labor in its preparation of school 
youth for the labor force. 


3. Relations of domination: Power in school- 
ing is highly stratified and is expressed in 
terms ofa hierarchy of relations and struc- 
tures—administration to teacher, teacher 
to student, and so forth. The school also 
mediates demands for symbolic control 
and legitimation from a racial and patriar- 
chal state. 

4. Relations of cultural selection: This is 
the totalizing principle of ‘difference’ 
that organizes meaning and identity- 
formation in school life. This organizing 
principle is expressed in terms of cultural 
strategies or rules of inclusion/exclusion 
or in-group/out-group that determine 
whose knowledge gets into the curricu- 
lum, and that also determine the peda- 
gogical practices of ability grouping, 
diagnosing and marking of school youth. 
These relations also help to define the 
terms under which endogenous competi- 
tion for credentials, resources, and status 
can take place in the school. It should be 
noted that there is considerable overlap 
between and among the relations of cul- 
tural selection and the other relations of 
competition, exploitation, and domina- 
tion operating in the everyday practices of 
minority and majority school actors. 


In the school setting, each of these four 
types of relations interacts with, defines, and 
is defined by the others in an uneven and 
decentered manner, For example, the princi- 
ples of cultural selection embodied in codes of 
dress, behavior, and so forth, which help to 
determine the assignment of minority youth 
to low-ability groups (Grant 1985; Rist 1970), 
also help to position these youth in respect to 
power (domination) relations with majority 
peers and adults. Cultural selection therefore 
influences minority access to instructional 
Opportunity as well as access to opportunities 
for leadership and status in the classroom and 
in the school (Gamoran and Berends 1986). In 
a ay Sad eri relations of cultural selec- 
tion help to regulate end ous competition 
for credentials and ne be con- 
straining minority and majority students to à 
differential structure of ‘choices’ with respect 
to the job market and ultimately to the differ- 
ential exploitation of their labor power by 
employers. Of course, the reverse is also true 
in that teachers’ and administrators’ percep- 
tions of the structure of opportunities for 


minorities (exploitation relations) can have a 
significant impact on the processes of cultural 
selection of minority and majority students to 
ability groups and curricular tracks in school- 
ing (Sarup 1986; Spring 1985; Troyna and 
Williams 1986). By virtue of the operation of 
these four types of relations—of competition, 
exploitation, domination, and cultural selec- 
tion—and their complex interaction with 
dynamics of race, class, and gender, schooling 
is a nonsynchronous situation or context. In 
this nonsynchronous context, racial dynamics 
constantly shape and are in turn shaped by the 
other forms of structuration, namely, gender 
and class (Brown 1985). 

The concept of nonsynchrony begins to get 
at the complexity of causal motion and effects 
on the ground’, as it were: It also raises ques- 
tions about the nature, exercise, and multiple 
determination of power within that middle 
ground of everyday practices in schooling 
(Scott and Kerkvliet 1986). The fact is that, as 
Hicks (1981) suggests, dynamic relations of 
race, class, and gender do not unproblemati- 
cally reproduce each other. These relations 
are complex and often have contradictory 
effects in institutional settings. The intersec- 
tion of race, class, and gender at the local level 
of schooling can lead to interruptions, discon- 
Unuities, augmentations, or diminutions of 
the original effects of any one of these dynam- 
ics; Thus, for example, while schooling in a 
Tacist society like the US is by definition a 
racist institution' (Carmichael and Hamilton 

967), its racial character might not be the 
dominant variable shaping conflict over 
Inequality in every schooling situation. That 
18 to say that (a) the particular mix of history, 
Subjectivities, interests, and capacities that 
Minority and majority actors bring to the 
Institutional context, and (b) the way in which 
oe actors negotiate and ‘settle’ the rules of 
A game (the relations of competition, 
pli er domination, and cultural selec- 
pae Will determine the dominant character 

directionality of effects in the specific 
School setting. 
ıı duch a ‘dominant’ character refers to the 
oe along which ‘endogenous differ- 
£nces’ in the school are principally articulated. 
eru dominant relations thus constitute an 

982. ating principle" (Laclau and Mouffe 
-— 85), pulling the entire ensemble of 
Sinis E in the school setting into a ‘unity or 

S for conflict. Such an articulating princi- 
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ple may berace, class, or gender. For instance, 
it can be argued that a sex-dominant situation 
exists within American university education 
with respect to struggles over women's stud- 
ies and the very status of women in academe 
itself. Gender has been thearticulating princi- 
ple that has sharpened our focus on issues 
around the fundamental white male privilege 
operating in the university system with 
respect to the differentiated organization of 
curricular knowledge, unequal patterns of 
selection and appointment to tenure-track 
faculty positions, unequal relations between 
male professors and female students, and so 
on. The issue of gender has had multiplier 
effects, illuminating flash points of difference 
across a range of traditional male-dominated 
disciplines. Sexual antagonism within acad- 
eme has focused our attention on the modus 
operandi of the university and its relations of 
competition, exploitation, domination, and 
cultural selection. . 

The powerful impact of sexual antagonism 
within the university has also had the effect of 
masking racial antagonism and or determin- 
ing the political terms on which racial conflicts 
may be fought. (One should hasten to note 
that the opposite was true in the 1960s, when 
the balance of forces of contestation tended 
toward the prominence of racial difference as 
the articulating principle for conflicts over 
inequality in education.) Issues of minority 
failure and the under-representation | of 
minorities at every level within the tertiary 
section of American education continue to be 
peripheral to the dominant Anglo-centric 
agenda in the university system. Figure 35. 2 
illustrates the interaction of race, gender, and 
class relations in a sex-dominant situation. In 
this model of nonsynchrony, relations of sex- 
ual antagonism and solidarity are augmented 
while race and class relations are diminished. 
The principal sources of conflict, mobiliza- 
tion, and counter-mobilization within given 
educational institutions may then be around 
issues concerning gender relations: sexual 
harassment, women's studies, new codes of 
conduct within the university with regards to 
relations among the sexes, and so forth. This 
might not necessarily mean that issues around 
race are totally ignored. Indeed, one result 
might be that issues concerning minority 
women and their interests and aspirations 
would become more directly strategic and 
pivotal in the overall effort to secure reform in 
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race relations in education—a situation in 
which it could be said that race-relations 
struggles in education benefited from a highly 
augmented focus on issues concerning gen- 
der. (Clearly the reverse was true in the 
1960s.) 

Within the current sociological and educa- 
tional literature, there are a number of practi- 
cal examples of the contradictory effects of the 
intersection of race, class and gender in set- 
tings inside and outside schools that can help 
to illustrate the nonsynchronous model I have 
outlined 

The work of researchers such as Omi and 
Winant (1986) and Sarup (1986) directs our 
attention to the issues of nonsynchrony and 
contradiction in minority/ majority relations 
in education and society and suggests not only 
their complexity but the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the effects of these dynamic relations 
in any formulaic way based on a monolithic 
view of race. In their discussion of educational 
and political institutions, Omi and Winant 
and Sarup have emphasized the fact that racial 
and sexual antagonisms can, at times, ‘cut at 
right angles to class solidarity’. 

The work of Marable (1985) and Spring 
(1985) focuses our attention in the opposite 
direction by pointing to the way in which class 
antagonisms have tended to undermine racial 
solidarity among minority groups involved in 
mainstream institutions. For instance, 


Gender 


Marable and Spring argue that since the civil 
rights gains ofthe 1960s, there has been a pow- 
erful socioeconomic and cultural division 
within the African American community. 
This has been principally expressed in terms 
of the evolution of an upwardly mobile black 
middle class which has sought to distance 
itself in social, educational, and political terms 
from an increasingly impoverished black 
underclass. Spring contends that such class 
antagonism operates asa determining variable 
in critical relationships between the black 
community and mainstream educational 
institutions. As we shall see, such class antag- 
onism also influences and is vitally influenced 
by the endogenous relations of differentiation 
already existing within the school setting. 

Asa case in point, Spring (1985) reports on 
a longitudinal study of the class dynamics 
operating within a black suburban commu- 
nity (“Black Suburbia’) and the way in which 
these dynamics get expressed in the relation- 
ship of black students and their parents to the 
School system. Spring's account begins in 
the mid-1960s, when a black professional 
middle-class (PMC) population moved into a 
midwestern suburb, formerly populated pre- 
dominantly by whites. The new residents of 
Black Suburbia quickly embraced the pre- 
dominantly white-administered school sys- 
tem. As the constituents of the ‘new’ middle 
class in the district, black PMC parents and 
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Fig.35.2. A schematic representation of a sex-dominant context 


their children readily granted legitimacy to 
the existing relations of differentiation (cul- 
tural selection, competition, and so forth) 
operating in the schools in exchange for access 
to quality education’. They saw theschoolsas 
guarantors of continued upward mobility for 
their children. According to Spring: 


A study of the community [Black Suburbia] in the 
late 1960s showed the mobility concerns and edu- 
cational aspirations of the new black population. . . 
The study found that both the middle-aged and 
young middle-class black residents had high 
expectations of upward mobility and believed that 
quality Schools were a major element in quality 
community. The population group labeled *New, 
Middle-Aged, Black Middle-Class Residents' 
were earning more than $10,000 a year and were 
employed as managers, proprietors, and profes- 
sionals. This group was found to have an ‘extraor- 
dinarily high degree’ of expectations for continuing 
upward mobility and concern about the quality of 
schools, (Spring 1985 : 105—6) 


The term ‘quality school’ indeed summarized 
an ideological and strategic trade-off or ‘settle- 
ment" that was tacitly implicated in the over- 
whelming black PMC support for the 
white-administered school system. But this 
settlement between the school system and its 
new PMC patrons was soon to be imperiled by 
à change in the demographic and cultural 
milieu of the Black Suburbia community and 
its schools. And both the expectations of 
Upward mobility and the high educational 
[nete of the black PMC residents who 
; "i arrivedin the late 1960s were, by the 1970s, 
threatened by the rapid influx ofa poor black 
Population’ (Spring 1985: 106). This influx of 
au uIcUinE blacks dramatically altered the 
Lu class composition of Black Suburbia: 
Between 1970 and 1973 the percentage of chil- 
an from welfare families increased . . . from 
d 051 percent. In other words, the migration 
fons nay mobile middle-class blacks was 
f owed by the rapid migration of black wel- 
are families" (Spring 1985: 106). 
ü cachers responded negatively to the 
trance of increased numbers of low-income 
E zd students into the school system and the 
andard of education' in Black Suburbia 
Schools declined: 


one of the first things to happen was that the edu- 
bac -- expectations of the mainly white teachers 
fa Tiinistrators in the school system began to 

- This seemed to be caused by theassumption of 
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the white school staff that the blacks moving into 
the community were not interested in education 
and would create major problems in the school sys- 
tem. (Spring 1985; 108) 


These developments precipitated a crisis of 
legitimacy in the school system's relations to 
its black constituents. However, the racial 
response of the school system to black stu- 
dents was not met or challenged by a united 
front among the black residents of Black Sub- 
urbia. Indeed, class antagonism between the 
more affluent blacks and the lower class black 
residents intensified both in the schools and in 
the community. PMC black students blamed 
the lower class students for the sharp decline 
in educational standards in the schools. They 
complained that the teachers were incapable 
of controlling the ‘rowdies’—a code word for 
low-income black students. This class antag- 
onism spilled over into the community. Many 
black PMC parents expressed the fear that 
their children would be corrupted by the 
*rowdy-culture' of welfare kids who ‘were 
organized into natural street groupings’, as 
one parent put it (Spring 1985: 108). As class 
antagonism intensified, the more affluent 
black parents took the further step of with- 
drawing their children from the public 
schools and sending them to private institu- 
tions. To put the matter directly, black PMC 
parents lost confidence in the public schools 
because they perceived teachers as having 
failed to control the ‘corrupting’ influence of 
low-income students, whom these parents 
blamed along with their teachers for the 
declining standard of education. 

From the perspectives of these PMC black 
residents, the Black Suburbia school system 
had failed to deliver on its side of a tacit agree- 
ment and black students stood to suffer in 
competitive relations for credentials and long- 
term futures in the labor market. According to 
Spring's account, the racially motivated 
strategies of cultural selection that obtained in 
the Black Suburbia schools, had, as a response 
to the influx of low-income students, now 
come full circleto handicap black middle-class 
youth as well. But ultimately, in this highly 
provocative racial situation, the response of 
the residents of Black Suburbia to their school 
system was highly contradictory and nonsyn- 
chronous. Racial dynamics and identity were 
clearly ‘dominated’ by class interests. To say 
the least, the interests of black PMC residents 
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and their low-income counterparts diverged. 
Resulting class antagonism undermined 
racial solidarity among black residents and 
weakened their collective ability to negotiate 
with the white-administered school system or 
challenge the racial basis of the poor quality 
education that the public schools were offer- 
ing to their children. 

Nkomo (1984), in his discussion of the 
dynamics of race/class relations in the South 
African educational system, describes an 
example ofa nonsynchronous racial situation. 
In this case, Nkomo asserts that the enormous 
constraints placed on the aspirations and eco- 
nomic futures of black students and the bla- 
tant Afrikaner ideological domination of black 
universities have had unintended effects non- 
synchronous with the interests of the 
apartheid state. High levels of cultural alien- 
ation experienced in South African Bantu 
universities by both black students from 
urban PMC backgrounds and working-class 
students from the Bantustans have height- 
ened the bonds of racial solidarity between 
these youth of different class backgrounds. 
But racial solidarity among black students is 
certainly nota policy goal of the South African 
government. Indeed, ever since the late 1950s, 
the South African government has sought to 
balkanize South African black youth by creat- 
ing highly restrictive, ethnically segregated 
universities in the Bantustans. The Afrikaner 
regime has attempted to maintain existing 
relations of racial domination and exploitation 
of South African blacks by pursuing a policy 
of ‘separate development’ (Nkomo 1984). In 
the area of higher education, this policy of 
balkanization has meant, for example, that 
student enrollment at the University of Zulu- 
land is limited exclusively to the Zulu and 
Swazi ethnic groups. And while, prior to the 
late 1950s, Indians and ‘coloreds’ could go to 
the University College of Fort Hare, the 1959 
Transfer Act restricted enrollment at this col- 
Los to Xhosa-speaking Africans only (Nkomo 
1984). 

The clear intent of such divide-and- 
conquer policies of the South African govern- 
ment was to promote the intensification of 
intra- and inter-ethnic differences among 
Africans, Indians, and *coloreds' as a means of 
disorganizing the political capacities and the 
collective will of the subordinated racial 
groups in South Africa. But Nkomo informs 
us that the South African state's domination 


of black universities goes even further. 
Through the Department of Bantu Educa- 
tion, there is direct state control over the 
curriculum content, student admissions, aca- 
demic staff appointments, and finances of 
these black universities. This abnormal state 
control is peculiar to the Bantu universities, 
since the *European' universities in South 
Africa enjoy academic autonomy in conso- 
nance with the western tradition. 

But it is precisely this intense racialization 
ofthe South African state's relationship to the 
black universities and its coercive attempt to 
consolidate relations of domination in these 
educational institutions that have led to a 
radical incongruity between black students’ 
aspirations and the official university estab- 
lishment. These contradictions and frustra- 
tions within the apartheid Bantu educational 
system have provoked a critical consciousness 
among urban PMC black students and their 
less privileged counterparts from the Bantus- 
tans that has allowed them to band together in 
a common struggle against the apartheid 
system. This development is not without 
its touch of irony: Bantu universities created 
by the South African government as part of 
the apartheid structure and developed to facil- 
itate exploitation by undermining political 
alliances among black South African youth 
have had the unintended effect of galvanizing 
powerful cultural resistance and racial soli- 
darity against the apartheid system. Indeed, 
these Bantu universities have been among the 
principal sites of racial mobilization and 
struggle against apartheid in the 1980s and 
now in the 1990s. 

The example of the black South African 
university is illustrative of a race-dominant 
nonsynchronous situation. As Nkomo (1984) 
demonstrates, racial solidarity and its obverse, 
racial antagonism, constitute the dominant 
principles along which unequal social rela- 
tions in these Bantu universities are ordered, 
organized and culturally expressed—this, 
despite the significant economic and soci 
class divides that exist among black South 
African students. 

A final example gets us closer to the non- 
synchronous dynamics of unequal social rela- 
tions in a number of classrooms in the United 
States. Based on findings from a study of ‘face- 
to-face interactions’ in six desegregated ele- 
mentary school classrooms in a midwestern 
industrial city, Linda Grant (1984) concludes 


that ‘Black females’ experiences in desegre- 
gated schools . . . differ from those of other 
race-gender groups and cannotbe fully under- 
stood ... by extrapolating fromthe research on 
females or research on blacks’ (p. 99). 

Grant (1984) conducted detailed observa- 
tions of the classrooms of six teachers (all 
women, three blacks and three whites) at the 
two schools, Ridgeley and Glendon, involved 
in her two-year study. Some 40 per cent of the 
139 students in the first-grade classrooms 
studied were black. Among other things, 
Grant found that strategies of evaluation and 
cultural selection (tracking, ability grouping, 
and so forth) varied considerably according to 
‘race-gender group’ (black males, black 
females, white females, and white males). For 
instance, black females were more likely than 
any other race-gender group to be labeled 
non-academic’ (p. 102). This was particu- 
larly true of the evaluations by white teachers: 


White teachers, however, gave more attention to 
nonacademic criteria. In fact, they made propor- 
tionally fewer comments of an academic nature 
about black girls than any other race-gender group. 
[For example,] assessments of black females con- 
trasted markedly with these teachers’ assessments 
of white males, for which academic criteria pre- 
dominated. . . (p. 102) 


While teachers identified both black and 
White females as more mature and ‘helpful’ 
than their male counterparts, white girls were 
More likely to be labeled as ‘cognitively 
Mature and ready for school’ (Grant 1984: 
102), In contrast, black girls were labeled as 
Socially mature’, and Grant contends that 
teachers exploited this ‘social maturity". 
eachers’ strategies of cultural selection also 
ad an impact on domination relations of 
teacher to student and student to student in 
ese first-grade classrooms. Thus, teachers 
tended to deploy black girls as ‘go-betweens’ 
When they wanted to communicate rules and 
parey messages informally to black boys 
M 106). Race-gender group differences were 
also reproduced in terms of the first graders’ 
access to instructional opportunity as well as 
os the students’ informal relations and orien- 
tion to teachers in the Ridgeley and Glendon 
elementary schools: 


Although generally compliant with teachers’ rules, 
e females were less tied to teachers than white 
|i. Were and approached them only when they 
ad a specific need to do so. White girls spent more 
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time with teachers, prolonging questions into chats 
about personal issues. Black girls’ contacts were 
briefer, more task related, and often on behalf of a 
peer rather than self. (Grant 1984: 107) 


= males re less likely than black 
females—or any other race-gender group—to 
have extended chats with sre te rela- 
tions between black males and their female 
teachers were defined by mutual estrange- 
ment. Indeed, Grant suggests in another arti- 
cle based on the same data (Grant, 1985) that 
these teachers were afraid of or ‘threatened’ by 
their black male students. Nevertheless, 
teachers tended to identify at least one black 
male in each class whom they singled out as an 
academic achiever or a ‘superstar’. In none of 
the six elementary school classrooms that 
Grant studied was any of the black girls sin- 
gled out as a high academic achiever (Grant 
1984: 100). Instead, Grant maintains, black 
girls were typified as ‘average achievers’ and 
assigned to ‘average’ or “below average’ track 
placements and ability groups. 

Ultimately, the effects of the processes of 
cultural selection that obtained in the class- 
rooms that Grant (1984) observed were non- 
synchronous. Teachers did not relate to their 
black students or white students in any consis- 
tent or monolithic way. Gender differences 
powerfully influenced and modified the dif- 
ferential ways in which teachers evaluated, 
assessed, diagnosed, labeled and tracked black 
and white students. The influence of gender 
on the racial response of teachers to their stu- 
dents was particularly evident in the case of 
black females. In significant ways, teachers 
emphasized the social, caring and nurturing 
qualities of the black females in their first- 
grade classrooms. In subtle ways, teachers 
encouraged ‘black girls to pursue social con- 
tacts, rather than press towards high academic 
achievement’ (p. 103). Consequently, Grant 
concludes that desegregated education at the 
elementary schools she studied had unin- 
tended negative (racial) costs for all black chil- 
dren. The processes of cultural selection that 
obtained in the desegregated classrooms she 
observed worked to the disadvantage of black 
children with respect to competition for 
instructional opportunity, teacher time, and 
resources in these schools. Grant also suggests 
that existing processes of cultural differentia- 
tion not only served to constrain the structure 
of educational opportunity available to black 
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students within the school setting, but also 
helped to structure their incorporation into 
exploitation relations from the very start of 
their school careers. For black females these 
costs were particularly severe and were deter- 
mined strongly by gender. This meant that 
black girls’ experiencesin the six desegregated 
classrooms were systematically n 

nous or qualitatively different from those of 
black boys or any other race-gender group: 


The emphasis on black girls’ social rather than aca- 
demic skills, which occurs particularly in white- 
teacher classrooms, might point to a hidden cost of 
desegregation for black girls. Although they are 
usually the top students in black classes, they lose 
this stature to white children in desegregated 
rooms. Their development seems to become less 
balanced, with emphasis on social skills . . . Black 
girls’ everyday schooling experiences seem more 
likely to nudge them toward stereotypical roles of 
black women than toward [academic] alternatives. 
These include serving others and maintaining 
peaceable ties among diverse rather than 
developing one’s own skills. (Grant 1984: 109) 


Conclusion 


The findings of curriculum and educational 
researchers such as Grant (1984, 1985), 
Nkomo (1984) and Spring (1985) help toillus- 
trate and clarify the complex workings of 
racial logics in the highly differentiated envi- 
ronment that exists in school settings. By 
drawing attention to contradiction and non- 
synchrony in educational processes of cul- 
tural selection, competition, exploitation, and 
domination, these critical researchers directly 
challenge mainstream single-group studies of 
inequality in schooling that have tended to 
isolate the variable of race from gender and 
class. Instead, the work of Grant and others 
underscores theneed to examine the historical 
specificity and variability of race and its non- 
synchronous interaction with forms of class 
and gender structuration in education. Mono- 
lithic theories of racial inequality suppress 
such an understanding of these complexities 
and treat racial groups as biological and cul- 
tural ‘unities’ (Troyna and Williams 1986). 
The nonsynchronous approach to the 
study of inequality in schooling alerts us to 
the fact that different race-class-gender 
groups not only have qualitatively different 
experiences in schools, but actually exist in 
constitutive tension, often engage in active 


competition with each other, receive different 
forms of rewards, sanctions, and evaluation, 
and are ultimately structured into differential 
futures. The critical theoretical and practical 
task, then, as Hall (1980) suggests, is one of 
‘radically decoding’ the specific relations and 
nuances of particular historical and institu- 
tional contexts: 


One needs to know how different groups were 
inserted historically, and the relations which have 
tended to erode and transform, or to preserve these 
distinctions through time—not simply as residues 
and traces of previous modes, but as active struc- 
turing principles of the present society. Racial cat- 
egories alone will not provide or explain these. (Hall 
1980: 339) 


The work of Grant (1984), Nkomo (1984), 
Spring (1985), and Sarup (1986) has fur- 
thered our understanding of the complex 
workings of race and other dynamics in edu- 
cational institutions. Their findings are also 
important in helping us to deconstruct the 
multiple determination of power in the school 
setting and the way in which such micropoli- 
tics can undermine the viability of conven- 
tional approaches to curriculum reform. 
What is abundantly clear is that monolithic or 
homogeneousstrategies of curriculum reform 
that attempt to ignore or avoid the contradic- 
tions of race, class, and gender at the institu- 
tional level will be of limited usefulness to 
minority youth. 
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On Race and Voice: Challenges for 
Liberal Education in the 1990s 


Feminism and the La of 
Difference — 


"Isn't the whole point to have a voice?’ This is 
the last sentence of a recent essay by Marnia 
Lazreg (1988) on writing as a woman on 
Pope in Algeria. Lazreg examines academic 
eminist scholarship on women in the Middle 
us and North Africa in the context of what 
: n F calls a ‘Western gynocentric’ notion of the 

itference between First and Third World 
Women. Arguing for an understanding of 
intersubjectivity’ as the basis for comparison 
fm cultures and histories, Lazreg formu- 
ro the problem of ethnocentrism and the 
related question of voice in this way: 


babe intersubjectivity into consideration when 
Eo rad Algerian women or other Third World 
posed aes seeing their lives as meaningful, 
infused Ang understandable instead of being 
their live hed with doom and sorrow. Itmeans that 
polite = ike ‘ours’ are structured by economic, 
eis p» cultural factors. It means that these 
Power ike *us,' are engaged in the process of 
Panini in shaping, at times resisting and 
that im orming their environment. It means 
P tél Ü ave their own individuality; they are ‘for 
ation of thei A tead of being ‘for us.” An appropri- 
alizing breeder Si individuality to fit the gener- 
their foe egories of ‘our’ analyses is an assault on 
egrity and on their identity. (p. 98) 


eadem work I have argued in a similar way 
ne bon \¢ use of analytic categoriesand polit- 
lente ee in feminist studies that dis- 
tue Y present Third World women as a 
ing nd undifferentiated group lead- 

ncated lives, victimized by the com- 
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bined weight of ‘their’ traditions, cultures, 
and beliefs, and ‘our’ (Eurocentric) history.' 
In examining particular assumptions of femi- 
nist scholarship thatare uncritically grounded 
in Western humanism and its modes of ‘disin- 
terested scholarship,’ I have tried to demon- 
strate that this scholarship inadvertently 
produces Western women as the only legiti- 
mate subjects of struggle, while Third World 
women are heard as fragmented, inarticulate 
voices in (and from) the dark. Arguing against 
a hastily derived notion of ‘universal sister- 
hood’ that assumes a commonality of gender 
experience across race and national lines, I 
have suggested the complexity of our histori- 
cal (and positional) differences and the need 
for creating an analytical space for under- 
standing Third World women as the subjects 
of our various struggles in history. Other 
scholars have made similar arguments, and 
the question of what we might provisionally 
call ‘Third World women’s voices’ has begun 
to be addressed seriously in feminist scholar- 
ship. 

fa the last decade there has been a blossom- 
ing of feminist discourse around questions of 
‘racial difference’ and ‘pluralism.’ While this 
work is often an important corrective to earlier 
middle-class (white) characterizations of sex- 
ual difference, the goal of the analysis of dif- 
ference and the challenge of race was not 
pluralism as the proliferation of discourse on 
ethnicities as discrete and separate cultures. 
The challenge of race resides ina fundamental 
reconceptualization of our categories of analy- 
sis so that differences can be historically spec- 
ified and understood as part of larger political 
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processes and systems.’ The central issue, 
then, is not one of merely acknomledging dif- 
ference; rather, the more difficult question 
concerns the kind of difference that is 
acknowledged and engaged. Difference seen 
as benign variation (diversity), for instance, 
rather than as conflict, struggle, or the threat 
of disruption, bypasses power as well as his- 
tory to suggest a harmonious, empty plural- 
ism.? On the other hand, difference defined as 
asymmetrical and incommensurate cultural 
spheres situated within hierarchies of domi- 
nation and resistance cannot be accommo- 
dated within a discourse of ‘harmony in 
diversity." A strategic critique of the contem- 
porary language of difference, diversity, and 
power thus would be crucial to a feminist 
project concerned with revolutionary social 
change. 

In the best, self-reflexive traditions of fem- 
inist inquiry, the production of knowledge 
about cultural and geographical Others is no 
longer seen as apolitical and disinterested. But 
while feminist activists and progressive schol- 
ars have made a significant dent in the colo- 
nialist and colonizing feminist scholarship of 
the late seventies and early eighties, this does 
not mean that questions of what Lazreg calls 
‘intersubjectivity,’ or of history vis-à-vis 
Third World peoples, have been successfully 
articulated.* 

In any case, scholarship, feminist, Marxist, 
or Third World, is not the only site for the 
production of knowledge about Third World 
women/peoples.* The very same questions 
(as those suggested in relation to scholarship) 
can be raised in relation to our teaching and 
learning practices in the classroom, as well as 
the discursive and managerial practices of 
American colleges and universities. Feminists 
writing aboutrace and racism have hada lot to 

say about scholarship, but perhaps our peda- 
gogical and institutional practices and their 
relation to scholarship have not been exam- 
ined with quite the same care and attention. 
Radical educators have long argued that the 
academy and the classroom itself are not mere 
sites of instruction. They are also political and 
cultural sites that represent accommodations 
and contestations over knowledge by differ- 
ently empowered social constituencies.’ Thus 
teachers and students produce, reinforce, 
recreate, resist, and transform ideas about 
race, gender, and difference in the classroom. 
Also, the academic institutions in which we 


are located create similar paradigms, canons, 
and voices that embody and transcribe race 
and gender. 

Itis this frame of institutional and pedagog- 
ical practice that I examine in this essay. 
Specifically, I analyze the operation and man- 
agement of discourses of race and difference 
in two educational sites: the women’s studies 
classroom and the workshops on ‘diversity’ 
for upper-level (largely white) administra- 
tors. The links between these two educational 
sites lie in the (often active) creation of dis- 
courses of ‘difference.’ In other words, I sug- 
gest that educational practices as they are 
shaped and reshaped at these sites cannot be 
analyzed as merely transmitting already codi- 
fied ideas of difference. These practices often 
produce, codify, and even rewrite histories of 
race and colonialism in the name of difference. 
But let me begin the analysis with a brief dis- 
cussion of the academy as the site of political 
struggle and transformation. 


Knowledge and Location in the US 
Academy 


A number of educators, Paulo Freire among 
them, have argued that education represents 
both a struggle for meaning and a struggle 
over power relations. Thus, education 
becomes a central terrain where power and 
politics operate out of the lived culture of indi- 
viduals and groups situated in asymmetrical 
social and political positions. This way of 
understanding the academy entails a critique 
of education as the mere accumulation of dis- 
ciplinary knowledges that can be exchanged 
on the world market for upward mobility, 
There are much larger questions at stake in 
the academy these days, not the least of which 
are questions of self and collective knowledge 
of marginal peoples and the recovery of alter- 
Native, oppositional histories of domination 
and struggle. Here, disciplinary parameters 
matter less than questions of power, history, 
and self-identity. For knowledge, the very act 
of knowing, is related to the power of self- 
definition. This definition of knowledge is 
central to the pedagogical projects of fields 
such as women’s studies, black studies, and 
ethnic studies. By their very location in the 
academy, fields such as women’s studies are 
grounded in definitions of difference, differ- 
ence that attempts to resist incorporation and 


appropriation by providing a space for histor- 
ically silenced peoples to construct know- 
ledge. These knowledges have always been 
fundamentally oppositional, while running 
the risk of accommodation and assimilation 
and the consequent depoliticization in the 
academy. It is only in the late twentieth cen- 
tury, on the heels of domestic and global 
oppositional political movements, that the 
boundaries dividing knowledge into its tradi- 
tional disciplines have been shaken loose, and 
new, often heretical, knowledges have 
emerged modifying the structures of know- 
ledge and power as we have inherited them. In 
other words, new analytic spaces have been 
opened up in the academy, spaces that make 
possible thinking of knowledge as praxis, of 
knowledge as embodying the very seeds of 
transformation and change. The appropria- 
tion of these analytic spaces and the challenge 
of radical educational practice are thus to 
involve the development of critical know- 
ledges (what women’s, black, and ethnic stud- 
Ies attempt), and simultaneously, to critique 
knowledge itself. 
, Education for critical consciousness or crit- 
ical Pedagogy, as it is sometimes called, 
Tequires a reformulation of the knowledge-as- 
(ceumulated-capital model of education and 
‘Ocuses instead on the link between the histor- 
m configuration of social forms and the way 
rua work subjectively. This issue of subjec- 
ls ity represents a realization of the fact that 
2 we are, how we act, what we think, and 
TM stories we tell become more intelligible 
be in an epistemological framework that 
oni by recognizing existing hegemonic 
: t€ The issue of subjectivity and voice 
7 et concerns the effort to understand our 
nm locations in the educational process 
Pom n the institutions through which we are 
m Sututed. Resistance lies in self-conscious 
eet with dominant, normative dis- 
m and representations and in the active 
"A 10n of oppositional analytic and cul 
ise tsistance that is random and isolated 
lized "d not as effective as that which is mobi- 
teach rough systemic politicized practices of 
reclaim? and learning. Uncovering and 
Way to ne subjugated knowledges is one 
thet y claim to alternative histories. But 
define d owledges need to be understood and 
and pra pedagogically, as questions of strategy 
to team tice as well as of scholarship, in order 
Nsform educational institutions radi- 
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cally. And this, in turn, requires taking the 
questions of experience seriously. 

To this effect, I draw on scholarship on and 
by Third World educators in higher educa- 
tion, on an analysis of the effects of my own 
pedagogical practices, on documents about 
‘affirmative action’ and ‘diversity in the cur- 
riculum’ published by the administration of 
the college where I work, and on my own 
observations and conversations over the past 
three years.’ I do soin order to suggest thatthe 
effect of the proliferation of ideologies of plu- 
ralism in the 1960sand 1970s, in the context of 
the (limited) implementation of affirmative 
action in institutions of higher education, has 
been to create what might be called the Race 
Industry, an industry that is responsible for 
the management, commodification, and 
domestication of race on American campuses. 
This commodification of race determines the 
politics of voice for Third World peoples, 
whether they/we happen to be faculty, stu- 
dents, administrators, or service staff. This, in 
turn, has long-term effects on the definitions 
of the identity and agency of nonwhite people 
in the academy. 

There are a number of urgent reasons for 
undertaking such an analysis: the need to 
assess the material and ideological effects of 
affirmative action policies within liberal 
(rather than conservative—Bloom or Hirsch 
style) discourses and institutions that profess 
acommitment to pluralism and social change, 
the need to understand this management of 
race in the liberal academy in relation to a 
larger discourse on race and discrimination 
within the neoconservatism of the U.S., and 
the need for Third World feminists to move 
outside the arena of vere iin exclusive 

gement with racism in white women's 
inemdis and scholarship and to broaden 
the scope of our struggles to the academy as a 
bere f gender, race, class, and 

‘The management o „race, class, an 
sexuality e nextricably linked in the public 
arena. The New Right agenda since the mid- 
1970s makes this explicit: busing, gun rights, 
and welfare are clearly linked to the issues of 

uctive and sexual rights." And the links 
between abortion rights (gender-based strug- 
) and affirmative action (struggles over 
race and racism) are becoming clearer in the 
1990s. While the most challenging critiques of 
hegemonic feminism were launched in the 
late 1970s and the 1980s, the present historical 
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moment necessitates taking on board institu- 
tional discourses that actively construct and 
maintain a discourse of difference and plural- 
ism. This in turn calls for assuming responsi- 
bility for the politics of voice as it is 
institutionalized in the academy's ‘liberal’ 
response to the very questions feminism and 
other oppositional discourses have raised.’ 


Black/Ethnic Studies and Women's 
Studies: Intersections and Confluences 


For us, there is nothing optional about *black expe- 
rience' and/or *black studies': we must know our- 
selves. 

June Jordan 


Unlike most academic disciplines, the origins 
of black, ethnic, and women’s studies pro- 
grams can be traced to oppositional social 
movements. In particular, the civil rights 
movement, the women’s movement, and 
other Third World liberation struggles fueled 
the demands for a knowledge and history ‘of 
our own,’ June Jordan’s claim that ‘we must 
know ourselves’ suggests the urgency embed- 
ded in the formation of black studies in the late 
1960s. Between 1966 and 1970 most Ameri- 
can colleges and universities added courses on 
Afro-American experience and history to 
their curriculums. This was the direct out- 
come of a number of sociohistorical factors, 
not the least of which was an increase in black 
student enrollment in higher education and 
the broad-based call for a fundamental trans- 
formation ofa racist, Eurocentric curriculum. 
Among the earliest programs were the black 
and African-American studies programs at 
San Francisco State and Cornell, both of 
which came into being in 1968, on the heels of 
militant political organizing on the part of stu- 
dents and faculty at these institutions (Hug- 
gins 1985; Blassingame 1973). A symposium 
on black studies in early 1968 at Yale Univer- 
sity not only inaugurated African-American 
studies at Yale, but also marked a watershed in 
the national development of black studies pro- 
grams (Robinson, Foster, and Ogilvie 1969). 
In Spring 1969, the University of California at 
Berkeley instituted a department of ethnic 
studies, divided into Afro-American, Chi- 
cano, contemporary Asian-American, and 
Native American studies divisions. 


A number of women’s studies programs 
also came into being around this time. The 
first women’s studies program was formed in 
1969 at San Diego State University. Today 
520 such programs exist across the United 
States (National Women’s Studies Associa- 
tion Task Force 1990; Minnich et a/. 1988). 
Women’s studies programs often drew on the 
institutional frameworks and structures of 
existing interdisciplinary programs such as 
black and ethnic studies. In addition, besides 
sharing political origins, an interdisciplinary 
project, and foregrounding questions of social 
and political inequality in their knowledge 
base, women’s, black, and ethnic studies pro- 
grams increasingly share pedagogical and 
research methods. Such programs thus create 
the possibility of a counter-hegemonic dis- 
course and oppositional analytic spaces within 
the institution. Of course, since these pro- 
grams are most often located within the 
boundaries of conservative or liberal- 
white-male institutions, they face questions of 
co-optation and accommodation. 

In an essay examining the relations among 
ethnicity, ideology, and the academy, Rosaura 
Sanchez (1987: 80-8) maintains that new aca- 
demic programs arise out of specific interests 
in bodies of knowledge. Sanchez traces the 
origins of ethnic and women’s studies pro- 
grams, however, toa defensive political move: 
the state's institutionalization of a discourse of 
reform in response to the civil rights move- 
ment. 


[E]thnic studies programs were instituted at a 
moment when the university had to speak a partic- 
ular language to quell student protests and to 
ensure that university research and business could 
be conducted as usual. The university was able to 
create and integrate these programs administra- 
tively under its umbrella, allowing on the one hand, 
for a potential firecracker to diffuse itself and, on 
the other, moving on to prepare the ground for 
future assimilation of the few surviving faculty into 
existing departments. (p. 86) 


Sanchez identifies the pressures (assimilation 
and co-optation versus isolation and margin- 
alization) that ethnic studies programs have 
inherited in the 1990s, In fact, it is precisely in 
the face of the pressure to assimilate that ques- 
tions of political strategy and of pedagogi 
and institutional practice assume paramount 
importance. 

For such programs, progress (measured by 
institutional power, number of people of color 


in faculty and administration, effect on the 
general curricula, etc.) has been slow. Since 
the 1970s, there have also been numerous con- 
flicts between ethnic, black, and women's 
studies programs. One example of these ten- 
sions is provided by Niara Sudarkasa. Writing 
in 1987 (3—6) about the effect of affirmative 
action on black faculty and administrators in 
higher education, she argues: ‘As a matter of 
record, however, both in the corporate world 
and in higher education, the progress of white 
females as a result of affirmative action has far 
out-stripped that for blacks and other minori- 
ties.’ Here Sudarkasa is pointing to a persis- 
tent presence of racism in the differential 
access and mobility of white women and peo- 
pleofcolorin higher education. She goeson to 
argue that charges of ‘reverse discrimination’ 
against white people are unfounded because 
affirmative action has had the effect of privi- 
leging white women above men and women of 
color. Thus, for Sudarkasa, charges of reverse 
discrimination leveled at minorities 'amount 
to a sanction of continued discrimination by 
insisting that inequalities resulting from priv- 
ileges historically reserved for whites as a 
group must now be perpetuated in the name of 

Justice" for the individual (p. 4). This 
Process of individualization of histories of 
dominance is also characteristic of educa- 
tional institutions and processes in general, 
where the experiences of different constituen- 
cies are defined according to the logic of cul- 
tural pluralism. 

In fact, this individualization of power hier- 
archies and of structures of discrimination 
Suggests the convergence of liberal and 
Deoconservative ideas about gender and race 
in the academy. Individualization, in this 
Context, is accomplished through the funda- 
mentally class-based process of professional- 
ED In any case, the post-Reagan years 
(characterized by financial cutbacks in educa- 
tion, the consolidation of the New Right and 
2 yight-to-life lobby, the increasing | 
a enges to affirmative action regulations, 
re Suggest that it is alliances among 
ma 8, black, and ethnic studies programs 

ich will ensure the survival of such pro- 
grams. Thisis not to imply that thesealliances 
iaa already exist, but, in the face of the 
man Corrosion of the collective basis of affir- 
try action by the federal government in 
€ name of ‘reverse discrimination, it is all 
* more urgent that our institutional self- 
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examinations lead to concrete alliances. 
Those of us who teach in some of these pro- 
grams know that, in this context, questions of 
voice—indeed, the very fact of claiming a 
voice and wanting to be heard—are very com- 
plicated indeed. 

To proceed with the first location or site, 
I attempt an analysis of the effect of my 
own ical practices on students when 
teaching about Third World peoples in a 
largely white institution. I suggest that a par- 
tial (and problematic) effect of my pedagogy, 
the location of my courses in the curriculum 
and the liberal nature of the institution as a 
whole, is the sort of attitudinal engagement 
with diversity that encourages an empty cul- 
tural pluralism and domesticates the histori- 
cal agency of Third World peoples. 


Classroom Pedagogies of Gender and 
Race 


How do weconstruct oppositional pedagogies 
of gender and race? Teaching about histories 
of sexism, racism, imperialism, and homo- 
phobia potentially poses very fundamental 
challenges to the academy and its traditional 
production of knowledge, since it has often 
situated Third World peoples as populations 
whose histories and experiences are deviant, 
marginal, or inessential to the acquisition of 
knowledge. And this has happened systemat- 
ically in our disciplines as well as in our peda- 
gogies. Thus the task at hand is to decolonize 
our disciplinary and pedagogical practices. 
The crucial question ishow we teach aboutthe 
West and its Others so that education becomes 
the practice of liberation. This question 
becomes all the more important in the context 
of the significance of education as a means of 
liberation and advancement for Third World 
and postcolonial peoples and their/our his- 
torical belief in education as a crucial form of 
resistance to the colonization of hearts and 
s. 
pcc as a number of educators have 
argued, decolonizing educational practices 
requires transformations at a number of lev- 
els, both within and outside the academy. 
Curricula and pedagogical transformation has 
to be accompanied by a broad-based transfor- 
mation ofthecultureof the academy, as wellas 
by radical shifts in the relation of the academy 
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to other state and civil institutions. In 
addition, decolonizing pedagogical practices 
requires taking seriously the relation between 
knowledge and learning, on the one hand, and 
student and teacher experience, on the other. 
In fact, the theorization and politicization of 
experience is imperative if pedagogical prac- 
tices are to focus on more than the mere man- 
agement, systematization, and consumption 
of disciplinary knowledge. 

I teach courses on gender, race, and educa- 
tion, on international development, on femi- 
nist theory, and on Third World feminisms, 
as wellas core women’s studies courses such as 
‘Introduction to Women’s Studies’ and a 
senior seminar. All of the courses are funda- 
mentally interdisciplinary and cross-cultural. 
At its most ambitious, this pedagogy is an 
attempt to get students to think critically 
about their place in relation to the knowledge 
they gain and to transform their worldview 
fundamentally by taking the politics of knowl- 
edge seriously. It is a pedagogy that attempts 
to link knowledge, social responsibility, and 
collective struggle. And it does so by empha- 
sizing the risks that education involves, the 
struggles for institutional change, and the 
strategies for challenging forms of domination 
and by creating more equitable and just pub- 
lic spheres within and outside educational 
institutions. 

Thus, pedagogy from the point of view of a 
radical teacher does not entail merely process- 
ing received knowledges (however critically 
one does this) but actively transforming 
knowledges. In addition, it involves taking 
responsibility for the material effects of these 
very pedagogical practices on students. 
Teaching about ‘difference’ in relation to 
power is thus extremely complicated and 
involves not only rethinking questions of 
learning and authority but also questions of 
center and margin. In writing about her own 
pedagogical practices in teaching African- 
American women’s history, Elsa Barkley 

Brown (1989: 921) formulates her intentions 
and method in this way: 


How do our students overcome years of notions of 
what is normative? While trying to think about 
these issues in my teaching, I have come to under- 
stand that this is not merely an intellectual process. 
Itis not merely a question of whether or not we have 
learned to analyze in particular kinds of way, or 
whether people are able to intellectualize about a 
variety of experiences, It is also about coming to 


believe in the possibility ofa variety of experiences, 
avariety of ways ofunderstanding the world, a vari- 
ety of frameworks of operation, without imposing 
consciously or unconsciously a notion of the norm. 
What I have tried to do in my own teaching is to 
address both the conscious level through the mate- 
rial, and the unconscious level through the struc- 
ture of the course, thus, perhaps, allowing my 
students, in Bettina Apthekar’s words, to ‘pivot the 
center: to center in another experience.’ 


Clearly, this process is very complicated ped- 
agogically, for such teaching must address 
questions of audience, voice, power, and eval- 
uation, while retaining a focus on the material 
being taught. Teaching practices must also 
combat the pressures of professionalization, 
normalization, and standardization, the very 
pressures of expectations that implicitly aim 
to manage and discipline pedagogies so that 
teacher behaviors are predictable (and per- 
haps controllable) across the board. 

Barkley Brown draws attention to the cen- 
trality of experience in the classroom. While 
this is an issue that merits much more consid- 
eration than can give here, a particular aspect 
of it ties into my general argument. Feminist 
pedagogy has always recognized the impor- 
tance of experience in the classroom. Since 
women'sand ethnicstudies programs are fun- 
damentally grounded in political and collec- 
tive questions of power and inequality, 
questions of the politicization of individuals 
along race, gender, class, and sexual parame- 
ters are at the very center of knowledges pro- 
duced in the classroom. This politicization 
often involves the ‘authorization’ of marginal 
experiences and the creation of spaces for 
multiple, dissenting voices in the classroom. 
"The authorization of experience is thus a cru- 
cial form of empowerment for students—a 
way for them to enter the classroom as speak- 
ing subjects. However, this focus on the cen- 

ity of experience can also lead to 
exclusions—it often silences those whose 
‘experience’ is seen to be that of the ruling- 
class groups. This ‘more authentic-than- 
thov’ attitude to experience also applies to the 
teacher. For instance, in speaking about Third 
World peoples, I have to watch constantly the 
tendency to speak for Third World peoples. 
For I often come to embody the ‘authentic 
authority and experience for many of my stu- 
dents; indeed, they construct me as a native 
informant in the same way that left-liberal 
white students sometimes construct all people 


of color as the authentic voices of their people. 
This is evident in the classroom when the spe- 
cific ‘differences’ (of personality, posture, 
behavior, etc.) of one woman of color stand in 
for the difference of the whole collective, and 
a collective voice is assumed in place of an 
individual voice. In effect, this results in the 
reduction or averaging of Third World peo- 
ples in terms of individual personality charac- 
teristics: complex ethical and political issues 
are glossed over, and an ambiguous and more 
easily manageable ethos of the ‘personal’ and 
the ‘interpersonal’ takes their place. 

Thus, a particularly problematic effect of 
certain pedagogical codifications of difference 
is the conceptualization of race and gender in 
terms of personal or individual experience. 
Students often end up determining that they 
have to ‘be more sensitive’ to Third World 
peoples. The formulation of knowledge and 
politics through these individualistic, attitu- 
dinal parameters indicates an erasure of the 
very politics of knowledge involved in teach- 
ing and learning about difference. It also 
Suggests an erasure of the structural and 
institutional parameters of what it means to 
understand difference in historical terms. If 
all conflict in the classroom is seen and under- 
Stood in personal terms, it leads to a comfort- 
able set of oppositions: people of color as the 
central voices and the bearers ofall knowledge 
in class, and white people as ‘observers,’ with 
no responsibility to contribute and/or with 
nothing valuable to contribute. In other 
Words, white students are constructed as mar- 
ginal observers and students of color as the 
Teal ‘knowers’ in such a liberal or left class- 
Toom. While it may seem like people of color 
can granted voice and agency in the class- 
lar tu itis necessary to consider what particu- 
E ind of voice it is that is allowed them/us. 

8 à voice located in a different and separate 
Space from the agency of white students.” 

hus, while it appears that in such a class the 
histories and cultures of marginalized peoples 
€ now ‘legitimate’ objects of study and dis- 
cussion, the fact is that this legitimation 
wx purely at an attitudinal, int 
chal rather than in terms of a fundamental 
or enge to hegemonic knowledge and his- 
ini xn the culture in such a class vacil- 
Sia a high level of tension and an 
a elming desire to create harmony, 
“ceptance of “difference,” and cordial rela- 
Hons in the classroom. Potentially this implic- 
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itly binary construction (Third World stu- 
dents versus white students) undermines the 
understanding of co-implication that stu- 
dents must take seriously in order to under- 
stand ‘difference’ as historical and relational. 
Co-implication refers to the idea that all of us 
(First and Third World) share certain histo- 
ries as well as certain responsibilities: ideolo- 
gies of race define both white and black 
peoples, just as gender ideologies define both 
women and men. Thus, while ‘experience’ is 
an enabling focus in the classroom, unless it is 
explicitly understood as historical, contin- 
gent, and the result of interpretation, it can 
coagulate into frozen, binary, psychologistic 
positions. 

To summarize, this effective separation of 
white students from Third World students in 
such an explicitly politicized women’s studies 
classroom is problematic because it leads to an 
attitudinal engagement that bypasses the 
complexly situated politics of knowledge and 
potentially shores up a particular individual- 
oriented codification and commodification of 
race. It implicitly draws on and sustains a dis- 
course of cultural pluralism, or what Henry 
Giroux (1988) calls ‘the pedagogy of norma- 
tive pluralism,’ a pedagogy in which we all 
occupy separate, different, and equally valu- 
able places and where experience is defined 
not in terms of individual gua individual, but 
in terms of an individual as representative ofa 
cultural group. This results in a depoliticiza- 
tion and dehistoricization of the idea of cul- 
ture and makes possible the implicit 
management of race in the name of coopera- 
tion and harmony. pedir 

However, cultural pluralism is an inade- 
quate response because the academy as well as 
the larger social arena are constituted through 
hierarchical knowledges and power relations. 
In this context, the creation of oppositional 
knowledges always involves both fundamen- 
tal challengesand therisk of co-optation. Cre- 
ating counter-hegemonic pedagogies and 
combating attitudinal, pluralistic appropria- 
tions of race and difference thus involves à 
delicate and ever-shifting balance between the 
analysis of experience as lived culture and as 
textual and historical representations of expe- 
rience. But most of all, it calls for a critical 
analysis of the contradictions and incommen- 
surability of social interests as individuals 

ience, understand, and transform them. 


Decolonizing pedagogical practices requires 
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taking seriously the different logics of cultures 
as they are located within asymmetrical power 
relations. It involves understanding that cul- 
ture, especially academic culture, is a terrain 
of struggle (rather than an amalgam of discrete 
consumable entities). And finally, within the 
classroom, it requires that teachers and stu- 
dents develop a critical analysis of how experi- 
ence itself is named, constructed, and 
legitimated in the academy. Without this 
analysis of culture and of experience in the 
classroom, there is no way to develop and nur- 
ture oppositional practices. After all, critical 
education concerns the production of subjec- 
tivities in relation to discourses of knowledge 
and power. 


The Race Industry and Prejudice- 
Reduction Workshops 


In his incisive critique of current attempts at 
minority canon formation, Cornel West 
locates the following cultural crises as circum- 
scribing the present historical moment: the 
decolonization of the Third World which sig- 
naled the end of the European Age; the 
repoliticization of literary studies in the 
1960s; the emergence of alternative, opposi- 
tional, subaltern histories; and the transfor- 
mation of everyday life through the rise of a 
predominantly visual, technological culture. 
West (1987: 197) locates contests over Afro- 
American canon formation in the prolifera- 
tion of discourses of pluralism in the 
American academy, thus launching a critique 
of the class interests of Afro-American critics 
who ‘become the academic superintendents of 
a segment of an expanded canon or a separate 
canon.’ A similar critique, on the basis of class 
interests and 'professionalization, can be lev- 
eled against feminist scholars (First or Third 
World) who specialize in ‘reading’ the lives/ 
experiences of Third World women. How- 
ever, what concerns me here is the predomi- 
nately white upper-level administrators at our 
institutions and their ‘reading’ of the issues of 
racial diversity and pluralism. I agree with 
West’s internal critique of a black managerial 
class but think itis important not to ignore the 
power of a predominantly white managerial 
class (men and women) who, in fact, frame 
and hence determine our voices, livelihoods, 
and sometimes even our political alliances. 


Exploring a small piece of the creation and 
institutionalization of this Race Industry, 
prejudice-reduction workshops involving 
upper-level administrators, counselors, and 
students in numerous institutions of higher 
education—including the college where I 
teach—shed light ona particular aspect of this 
industry. Interestingly, the faculty often do 
not figure in these workshops at all; they are 
directed either at students and resident coun- 
selors or at administrators. 

To make this argument, I draw upon my 
own institution, a college that has an impres- 
sive history of progressive and liberal policies. 
But my critique applies to liberal/ humanistic 
institutions of higher education in general. 
While what follows is a critique of certain 
practices at the college, I undertake this out of 
acommitment and engagement with the acad- 
emy. The efforts of the college to take ques- 
tions of difference and diversity on board 
should not be minimized. However, these 
efforts should also be subject to rigorous 
examination because they have far-reaching 
implications for the institutionalization of 
multiculturalism in the academy. While mul- 
ticulturalism itselfis notnecessarily problem- 
atic, its definition in terms of an apolitical, 
ahistorical cultural pluralism needs to be chal- 
lenged. 

In the last few years there has been an 
increase in this kind of activity—often as a 
response to antiracist student organization 
and demands, or in relation to the demand and 
institutionalization of ‘non-Western’ require- 
ments at prestigious institutions—in a num- 
ber of academic institutions nationally. More 
precisely, however, these issues of multicul- 
turalism arise as a response to the recognition 
of changing demographics in the United 
States. For instance, the fact that by the year 
2000 almost 42 per cent of all public school 
students will be minority children or other 
impoverished children, and that by the year 
2000 women and people of color will account 
for nearly 75 per cent of the labor force is cru- 
cial in understanding institutional impera- 
tives concerning ‘diversity.”' As Sanchez 
suggests, for the university to conduct 
‘research and business as usual’ in the face of 
the overwhelming challenges posed by even 
the very presence of people of color, it has to 
enact policies and programs aimed at accom- 
modation rather than transformation. 

In response to certain racist and homopho- 


bic incidents in the spring of 1988 this college 
instituted a series of ‘prejudice-reduction’ 
workshops aimed at student and upper- and 
middle-level administrative staff. These 
workshops sometimes took the form of 
‘unlearning racism’ workshops conducted by 
residential counselor and psychologists in 
dorms. Workshops such as these are valuable 
in ‘sensitizing’ students to racial conflict, 
behavior, and attitudes, but an analysis of the 
historical and ideological bases of such work- 
shops indicates their limitations. 

Briefly, prejudice-reduction workshops 
draw on the psychologically base ‘race rela- 
tions’ analysis and focus on ‘prejudice’ rather 
than institutional of historical domination. 
The workshops draw on co-counseling and 
the reevaluation counseling techniques and 
theory and often aim for emotional release 
rather than political action. The name of this 
approach is itself somewhat problematic, 
since it suggests that ‘prejudice’ (rather than 
domination, exploitation, or structural 
inequality) is the core problem and that we 
have to ‘reduce’ it. The language determines 
and shapes the ideological and political con- 
tent toa large extent. In focusing on ‘the heal- 
ing of past wounds’ this approach also equates 
the position of dominant and subordinate 
groups, erasing all power inequities and hier- 
archies. And finally, the location of the source 
of ‘oppression’ and ‘change’ in individuals 
Suggests an elision between ideological and 
structural understandings of power and dom- 
ination and individual, psychological under- 
Standings of power. 

, Here again, the implicit definition of expe- 
Pis is important. Experience defined as 
fundamentally individual and atomistic, sub- 
ject to behavioral and attitudinal change. 
Questions of history, collective memory, and 
ocal and structural inequality as constitutive 
of the category of experience are inadmissible 
within the framework. Individuals speak as 
representatives of majority or minority group 
d Ose experience is predetermined within an 
ADPressor / victim paradigm. The questions 
ü € addressed in A. Sivanandan’s incisive cri- 
ae ofthe roots of Racism Awareness Train- 
ae I) in the United States (associated 

ith the work of Judy Katz et al.) and its 

S iment in multiculturalism in Britain. 

d danandan draws attention to the dangers 
shi € actual degradation and refiguration of 

Uracist, black political struggles as a 
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of the RAT focus on psychological attitudes. 
Thus, while these workshops can indeed be 
useful in addressing deep-seated psychologi- 
cal attitudes and thus creating a ardere n 
change, the danger resides in remaining at the 
level of personal support and evaluation, and 
thus often undermining the necessity for 
broad-based political organization and action 
around these issues." 

Prejudice-reduction workshops have also 
made their way into the upper echelons of the 
administrationat the college. However, at this 
level they take a very different form: presi- 
dents and their male colleagues don't go to 
workshops; they ‘consult’ about issues of 
diversity. Thus, this version of 'prejudice 
reduction' takes the form of *managing diver- 
sity’ (another semantical gem which suggests 
that *diversity [a euphemism for people of 
color] will be out of control unless it is man- 
aged). Consider the following passage from 
the publicity brochure of a recent consultant 
(Prindle 1988): 


Program in Conflict Management Alternatives: A 
team of applied scholars is creating alternative the- 
oretical and practical approaches to the peaceful 
resolution of social conflicts. A concern for maxi- 
mizing social justice, and for redressing major 
social inequities that underlie much social conflict, 
is a central organizing principle of this work. 
Another concern is to facilitate the implementation 
of negotiated settlements, and therefore contribute 
to long-term change in organizational and commu- 
nity relations. Research theory development, orga- 
nizational and community change efforts, 
networking, consultations, curricula, workshops 
and training programs are all part of the Program. 


This quote foregrounds the primary focus on 
conflict resolution, negotiated settlement, and 
organizational relations—all framed in a lan- 
of research, consultancy, and training. 
All three strategies—conflict resolution, set- 
tlement negotiation, and long-term organiza- 
tional relations—can be carried out between 
individuals and between groups. The point is 
to understand the moments of friction and to 
resolve the conflicts *peacefully'; in other 
words, domesticate race and difference by for- 
mulating the problems in narrow, intefper- 
sonal terms and by rewriting historical 
contexts as manageable psychological ones. 
As in the example of the classroom dis- 
cussed earlier, the assumption here is that 
individuals and groups, as individual atom- 
istic units in a social whole composed 
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essentially of an aggregate of such units, 
embody difference. Thus, conflict resolution 
is best attempted by negotiating between indi- 
viduals whoare dissatisfied as individuals. One 
very important ideological effect of this is the 
standardization of behaviors and responses so 
as to make them predictable (and thus man- 
ageable) across a wide variety of situations 
and circumstances. If complex structural 
experiences of domination and resistance can 
be ideologically reformulated as individual 
behaviors and attitudes, they can be managed 
while carrying on business as usual. 

Another example of this kind of a program 
is the approach of a company called *Diversity 
Consultants’: ‘Diversity Consultants believe 
one of the most effective ways to manage 
multi-cultural and race awareness issues is 
through assessment of individual environ- 
ments, planned educational programs, and 
management strategy sessions which assist 
professionals in understanding themselves, 
diversity, and their options in the workplace’ 
(Prindle 1988: 8). 

The key ideas in this statement involve an 
awareness of race issues (the problem is 
assumed to be cultural misunderstanding or 
lack of information about other cultures), 
understanding yourselfand people unlike you 
(diversity—we must respect and learn from 
each other; this may not address economic 
exploitation, but it will teach us to treat each 
other civilly), negotiating conflicts, altering 
organizational sexism and racism, and devis- 
ing strategies to assess and manage the chal- 
lenges of diversity (which results in an 
additive approach: recruiting ‘diverse’ peo- 
ple, introducing ‘different’ curriculum units 
while engaging in teaching as usual—that is, 
not shifting the normative culture versus sub- 
cultures paradigm). This is, then, the ‘profes- 
sionalization’ of prejudice reduction, where 
culture is a supreme commodity. Culture is 
seen as noncontradictory, as isolated from 
questions of history, and as a storehouse of 
nonchanging facts, behaviors, and practices. 
This particular definition of culture and of 
cultural difference is what sustains the indi- 
vidualized discourse of harmony and civility 

thatis the hallmark of cultural pluralism. Prej- 
udice-reduction workshops eventually aim 
for the creation of this discourse of civility. 
Again, this is not to suggest that there are no 
positive effects of this practice—for instance, 
the introduction of new cultural models can 


cause a deeper evaluation of existing struc- 
tures, and clearly such consultancies could set 
a positive tone for social change. However, the 
baseline is still ‘maintaining the status quo'— 
diversity is always and can only be added on. 

So what does all this mean? Diversity con- 
sultants are not new. Private industry has been 
utilizing these highly paid management con- 
sulting firms since the civil rights movement. 
However, when upper-level administratorsin 
higher education inflect discourses of educa- 
tion and ‘academic freedom’ with discourses 
of the management of race, the effects are sig- 
nificant enough to warrant close examination. 
There is a long history of the institutionaliza- 
tion of the discourse of management and con- 
trol in American education. However, the 
management of race requires a somewhat dif- 
ferent inflection at this historical moment. 
Due to historical, demographic, and educa- 
tional shifts in the racial makeup of students 
and faculty in the last twenty years, some of us 
even have public voices that have to be ‘man- 
aged' for the greater harmony of all. The hir- 
ing of consultants to ‘sensitize educators to 
issues of diversity’ is part of the postsixties 
proliferation of discourses of pluralism. Butit 
isalsoa specific and containing response to the 
changing social contours of the U.S. polity 
and to the challenges posed by Third World 
and feminist studies in the academy. By using 
the language of the corporation and the lan- 
guage of cognitive and affectional psychology 
(and thereby professionalizing questions of 
sexism, racism, and class conflict) new 
alliances are consolidated. Educators who are 
part of the ruling administrative class are now 
managers of conflict, but they are also agents 
in the construction of *race'—a word that is 
significantly redefined through the technical 
language used. 


Race, Voice, and Academic Culture 


The effects of this relatively new discourse in 
the higher levels of liberal arts colleges and 
universities are quite real, Affirmative action 
hires are now highly visible and selective; now 
every English department is looking for a 
black woman scholar to teach Toni Morri- 
son’s writings. What happens to such scholars 
after they are hired, and particularly when 
they come up for review or tenure, is another 


matter altogether. A number of scholars have 
documented the debilitating effects of affir- 
mative action hiring policies that seek outand 
hire only those Third World scholars who are 
at the top of their fields—hence the pattern of 
musical chairs where selected people of color 
are bartered at very high prices. Our voicesare 
carefully placed and domesticated: one in 
history, one in English, perhaps one in the 
sociology department. Clearly these hiring 
practices do not guarantee the retention and 
tenure of Third World faculty. In fact, while 
the highly visible bartering for Third World 
‘stars’ serves to suggest that institutions of 
higher education are finally becoming respon- 
sive to feminist and Third World concerns, 
this particular commodification and personal- 
ization of race suggests there has been very lit- 
tle change since the 1970s—both in terms ofa 
numerical increase of Third World faculty 
and our treatment in white institutions. 

In a recent article on the racism faced by 
Chicano faculty in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, Maria de la Luz Reyes and John J. Hal- 
con (1988: 303) characterize the effects of the 
1970s policies of affirmative action: 


In the mid-1970s, when minority quota systems 
were being implemented in many non-academic 
agencies, the general public was left with the 
impression that Chicano or minority presence in 
Professional or academic positions was due to affir- 
mw action, rather than to individual qualifica- 
m or merit. But that impression was inaccurate. 
enerally [Institutions of Higher Education] 
unda. the affirmative action guidelines with 
ia en positions for only a handful of minority 
cholars in nonacademic and/or ‘soft’ money pro- 
Su Bor example, many Blacks and Hispanics 
Un; ired as directors for programs such as 
nevara Bound, Talent Search, and Equal Oppor- 
lied programs, Other minority faculty were 
pló or bilingual programs and ethnic studies 
tha ign] but affirmative action hires did not com- 
nly extend to tenure-track faculty positions. 
Pel. presence of minorities on college cam- 
when’ owever, which occurred during the period 
SUM attention to affirmative action regulations 
HA ed its peak, left all minority professionals and 
m nu witha legacy of tokenism—a stigma that 
cen difficult to dispel. 


Sul Luz Reyes and Halcon go on to argue 
im ty are still living with the effects of the 
P'ementation of these policies in the 1980s. 
" ey examine the problems associated with 
> Uv and the ghettoization of Third 
Tld people in the academy, detailing the 
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complex forms of racism that minority faculty 
face today. To this characterization, I would 
add that one of the results of the Reagan/Bush 
years has been that black, women’s, and ethnic 
studies programs are often further marginal- 
ized, since one of the effects of the manage- 
ment of race is that individuals come to 
embody difference and diversity, while pro- 
grams that have been historically constituted 
on the basis of collective oppositional knowl- 
edges are labeled ‘political,’ ‘biased,’ ‘shrill,’ 
and ‘unrigorous.” Any inroads made by such 
programs and departments in the seventies 
are being slowly undermined in the eighties 
and the nineties by the management of race 
through attitudinal and behavioral strategies, 
with their local dependence on individuals 
seen as appropriate representatives of ‘their 
race’ or some other equivalent political con- 
stituency. Race and gender are reformulated 
as individual characteristics and attitudes, and 
thus an individualized, ostensibly ‘unmarked’ 
discourse of difference is being put into place. 
This shift in the academic discourse on gender 
and race actually rolls back any progress made 
in carving institutional spaces for women’s 
and black studies programs and departments. 
Earlier, it was these institutional spaces that 
determined our collective voices. Our pro- 
and departments were by definition 
alternative and oppositional. Now they are 
often merely alternative—one among many. 
Without being nostalgic about the good old 
days (and they were problematic in their own 
ways), I am suggesting that there has been an 
erosion of the politics of collectivity through 
the reformulation of race and difference in 
individualistic terms. By no means is this a 
conspiratorial scenario. The discussion of the 
effects of my own classroom practices indi- 
cates my complicity in this contest over defin- 
itions of gender and race in discursive and 
representational as well as personal terms. 
The 1960s and 1970s slogan “The personal is 
political’ has been recrafted in the 1980s as 
"The political is personal.’ In other words, all 
politics is collapsed into the personal, and 
questions of individual behaviors, attitudes, 
and life-style stand in for political analysis of 
the social. Individual political struggles are 
seen as the only relevant and legitimate form 
of political struggle. j 
However, there is another, more crucial 
reason to be concerned about (and to chal- 
lenge) this management of race in the liberal 
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academy. And the reason is that this process of 
the individualization of race and its effects 
dovetails rather neatly with the neoconserva- 
tive politics and agenda of the Reagan-Bush 
years—an agenda that has constitutively 
recast the fabric of American life in a pre- 
1960s mold. The recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions on ‘reverse discrimination’ are based on 
precisely similar definitions of ‘prejudice,’ 
‘discrimination,’ and ‘race.’ In an essay which 
argues that the U.S. Supreme Court’s rulings 
on reverse discrimination are fundamentally 
tied to the rollback of reproductive freedom, 
Zillah Eisenstein (1990: 5) discusses the indi- 
vidualist framework on which these decisions 
are based: 


The court’s recent decisions pertaining to affirma- 
tive action make quite clear that existing civil rights 
legislation is being newly reinterpreted. , or 
sex (gender) asa collective category is being denied 
and racism, and/or sexism, defined as a structural 
and historical reality has been erased. Statistical 
evidence of racial and/or sexual discrimination is 
no longer acceptable as proof of unfair treatment of 
*black womenasa group or .' Discrimination is 
proved by an individual only in terms of their spe- 
cific case. Theassaultis blatant: equality doctrine is 
dismantled. 


Eisenstein goes on to analyze how the govern- 
ment's attempts to redress racism or sexism 
are at the core of the struggle for equality and 
how, in gutting the meaning of discrimination 
and applying it only to individual cases and 
not statistical categories, it has become almost 
impossible to prove discrimination because 
there are always ‘other’ criteria to excuse dis- 
criminatory practices. Thus, the recent 
Supreme Court decisions on reverse discrim- 
ination are clearly based on a particular indi- 
vidualist politics that domesticates race and 
gender. Thisisan example ofthe convergence 
of neoconservative and liberal agendas con- 
cerning race and gender inequalities. 
Those of us who are in the academy also 
potentially collude in this domestication of 
race by allowing ourselves to be positioned in 
ways that contribute to the construction of 
these images of pureand innocent diversity, to 
the construction of these managerial dis- 
courses. For instance, since the category of 
race is not static but a fluid social and histori- 
cal formation, Third World peoples are often 
located in antagonistic relationships to each 
other. Those of us whoare from Third World 
countries are often played off against Third 


World peoples native to the United States. As 
an Indian immigrant woman in the United 
States, for instance, in most contexts, I am not 
as potentially threatening as an African- 
American woman. Yes, we are both nonwhite 
and Other, subject to various forms of overtor 
disguised racism, but I do not bring with mea 
history of slavery—a direct and constant 
reminder of the racist past and present of the 
United States. Of course my location in the 
British academy would be fundamentally dif- 
ferent because of the history of British colo- 
nization, because of patterns of immigration 
and labor force participation, and because of 
the existence of working-class, trade union, 
and antiracist politics—all of which define the 
position of Indians in Britain. An interesting 
parallel in the British context is the recent 
focus on and celebration of African-American 
women as the ‘true’ radical black feminists 
who have something to say, while black 
British feminists (‘black’ in contemporary 
Britain refers to those British citizens who are 
of African, Asian, or Caribbean origin) are 
marginalized and rendered voiceless by the 
publishing industry and the academy. ‘These 
locations and potential collusions thus havean 
impact on how our voices and agencies are 
constituted. 


Critical Pedagogy and Cultures of Dis- 
sent 


To conclude, if my argument in this essay is 
convincing, it suggests why we need to takeon 
board questions of race and gender as they are 
being managed and commodified in the liberal 
U.S. academy. One mode of doing this is 
actively creating public cultures of dissent 
where these issues can be debated in terms of 
our pedagogies and institutionalized prac- 
tices.'* Creating such cultures in the liberal 
academy is a challenge in itself, because liber- 
alism allows and even welcomes ‘plural’ or 
even ‘alternative’ perspectives. However, à 
public culture of dissent entails creating 
spaces for epistemological standpoints that 
are grounded in the interests of people and 
which recognize the materiality of conflict, 0 
privilege, and domination. Thus creating 
such cultures is fundamentally about making 
the axes of power transparent in the contexto 
academic, disciplinary, and institutio 

structures as well as in the interpersonal rela- 


tionships (rather than individual relations) in 
the academy. It is about taking the politics of 
everyday life seriously as teachers, students, 
administrators, and members of hegemonic 
academic cultures. Culture itselfis thus rede- 
fined as incorporating individual and collec- 
tive memories, dreams, and history that are 
contested and transformed through the polit- 
ical praxis of day-to-day living. 

Cultures of dissent are also about seeing the 
academy as part ofa larger sociopolitical arena 
which itself domesticates and manages Third 
World people in the name of liberal capitalist 
democracy. The struggle to transform our 
institutional practices . fundamentally also 
involyes the grounding of the analysis of 
exploitation and oppression in accurate his- 
tory and theory, seeing ourselvesasactivistsin 
the academy—drawing links between move- 
ments for social justice and our pedagogical 
and scholarly endeavors and expecting and 
demanding action from ourselves, our col- 
leagues, and our students at numerous levels. 
This requires working hard to understand and 
to theorize questions of knowledge, power, 
and experience in the academy so that one 
effects pedagogical empowerment as well as 
transformation. Racism, sexism, and homo- 
phobia are very real, day-to-day practices in 
Which weall engage. They are not reducible to 
mere curricular or policy decisions—that is, 
to management practices. 

I said earlier that what is at stake is not the 
mere recognition of difference. The sort of dif- 
ference which is acknowledged and engaged 
has fundamental significance for the decolo- 
nization of education practices. Similarly, the 
Point is not simply that one should have a 
voice; the more crucial question concerns the 
sort of voice one comes to have as the result of 
one's location —both as an individual and as 
Part of collectives (Mohanty, C. T. 1987). I 
think the important point is that it be an 
active, oppositional, and collective voice 
Which takes seriously the current commodifi- 
cation and domestication of Third World 
People in the academy. And this is a task open 
to all—people of color as well as progressive 
White people in the academy. 
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Notes 


1. See especially my 1988 and 1987 publications. 
"The present essay continues the discussion of 
the politics of location that I began in ‘Feminist 
Encounters’ and can, in fact, be seen as a 
companion text to it. 

2. Lam referring here to a particular trajectory of 
feminist scholarship in the last two decades. 
While scholarship in the 1970s foregrounded 
gender as the fundamental category of analy- 
sis and thus enabled the transformation of 
numerous disciplinary and canonical bound- 
aries on the basis of the recognition of sexual 
difference as hierarchy and inequality, schol- 
arship in the 1980s introduced the categories 
of race and sexuality in the form of internal 
challenges to the earlier scholarship. These 
challenges were introduced on both political 
and methodological grounds by feminists who 
often considered themselves disenfranchised 
by the 1970s’ feminism: lesbian and hetero- 
sexual women of color, postcolonial, Third 
World women, poor women, etc. While the 
recent feminist turn to postmodernism 
suggests the fragmentation of unitary 
assumptions of gender and enables a more dif- 
ferentiated analysis of inequality, this critique 
was prefigured in the earlier political analyses 
of Third World feminists. This particular his- 
torical trajectory of the political and concep- 
tual categories of feminist analysis can be 
traced by analyzing developments in feminist 
journals such as Signs and Feminist Studies, 
feminist publishing houses, and curriculum 
‘integration’ projects through the 1970s and 
1980s. 

3. For instance, Jessie Bernard (1987) codifies 
difference as the exclusive relation of men to 
women, and women to women: difference as 
variation among women and as conflict between 
men and women. i 

4. It is clear from Lazreg’s reliance on a notion 
like intersubjectivity that her understanding 
of the issue I am addressing in this essay is far 
from simple. Claiming a voice is for her, as 
well as for me, a complex historical and politi- 
cal act that involves understanding the inter- 
relationships of voices. However, the term 
intersubjectivity, drawing as it does on a phe- 
nomenological humanism, brings with it dif- 
ficult political problems. For a nonhumanist, 
alternative account of the question of ‘histori- 
cal cies’ and their ‘imbrication,’ sce 
Mohanty, S. P. (1989; 1990) (forthcoming), 
especially the introduction and ch. 6. Mohanty 
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discusses the question of agency and its 
historical imbrication (rather than ‘inter- 
subjectivity") as constituting the fundamental 
theoretical basis for comparison across cul- 
tures. 

. In spite of problems of definition, I retain the 
use of the term “Third World,’ and in this par- 
ticular context (the U.S. academy), I identify 
myself as a "Third World' scholar. I use the 
term here to desi, peoples from formerly 
colonized countries, as well as people of color 
in the United States. Using the designation 
"Third World' to identify colonized peoples 
in the domestic as well as the international 
arena may appear reductive because it sug- 
gests a commonality and perhaps even an 
equation among peoples with very diverse 
culturesand histories and appears to reinforce 
implicitly existing economic and cultural 
hierarchies between the ‘First’ and the 
"Third' World. This is not my intention. I use 
the term with full awareness of these difficul- 
ties and because these are the terms available 
to us at the moment. In addition, in the par- 
ticular discursive context of Western feminist 
scholarship and of the U.S. academy, "Third 
World’ is an oppositional designation that can 
be empowering even while it necessitates a 
continuous questioning. For an elaboration of 
these questions of definition, see my essay in 
(59 7 C. J., Torres, L., and Russo, A. 

6. See especially the work of Paulo Freire, 

Michael Apple, Basil Bernstein, Pierre Bour- 
dieu, and Henry Gi 
these educational theorists offer radical cri- 
tiques of education on the basis of class hierar- 
chies, very few do so on the basis of gender or 
race. However, the theoretical suggestions in 
this literature are provocative and can be used 
to advantage in feminist analysis. The special 
issue ‘On Racism and American Education,’ 
Harvard Educational Review 58, no. 3 (1988) is 
also an excellent resource, also Freire 
(1973), Freire and Macedo (1985), Apple 
(1979), Bernstein (1975), Giroux (1983; 1988), 
and Bourdieu and Passeron (1977). For 
feminist analyses of education and the acad- 
emy, see Bunch and Pollack (eds.) (1983), 
Minnich et a/. (eds.) (1988), Schuster and Van 
Dyne (1985), and Minnich (1990). See also 
back issues of the journals Women’s Studies 
Quarterly, 
Forum, and Frontiers: A Journal of Women’s 
Studies. 

- Tam fully aware of the fact that I am drawing 
on an extremely limited (and some might say 
atypical) sample for this analysis. Clearly, in 
the bulk of American colleges and universi- 
ties, the very introduction of questions of plu- 
ralism and difference is itself a radical and 


n 


M 


Giroux. While a number of. 


Women's Studies International 


13. 


itional gesture. However, in the more 
lii institutions of higher learning, ques- 
tions of pluralism have had a particular insti- 
tutional history, and I draw on the example of 
the college I currently teach at to investigate 
the implications of this specific institutional- 
ization of discourses of pluralism. I am con- 
cerned with raising some political and 
intellectual questions that have urgent impli- 
cations for the discourses of race and racism in 
the academy, not with providing statistically 
significant data on U.S. institutions of higher 
learning, nor with claiming 'representative- 
ness’ for the liberal arts college I draw on to 
raise these questions. 


. Foranalyses of the intersection of the race and 


sex agendas of the New Right, see essays in the 
special double issue of Radical America 15, 
nos. 1 and 2 (1981). I have utilized Zillah 
Eisenstein's essay (1990). Iam indebted to her 
for sharing this essay with me and for our dis- 
cussions on this subject. 


. Some of the most poignant and incisive cri- 


tiques of the inscription of race and difference 
in scholarly and institutional discourses have 
been raised by Third World scholars working 
outside women’s studies. See West (1987), 
Sivanandan (1985); and S. P. Mohanty 
(1989). 


- Asa contrast, and for an interesting analysis of 


similar issues in the pedagogical context of a 
white woman teaching multicultural women's 
studies, see Pascoe (1990). 


- See the American Council on Education 


(1988). See also Time (April 9, 1990), espe- 
cially, William A. Henry III, ‘Beyond the 
Melting Pot,’ for statistics on changing demo- 
graphics in U.S. economic and educational 
spheres. 


- This discussion of the ideological assump- 


tions of ‘prejudice reduction’ is based on Patti 
De Rosa’s presentation at the Society for 
International Education, Training, and 
Research Conference in May 1987. 

This marginalization is evident in the finan- 
cial cutbacks that such programs have faced in 
recent years. The depoliticization is evident 
in, for instance, the current shift from 
‘women’s’ to ‘gender’ studies—by all mea- 
sures, a controversial reconstitution of femi- 
nist agendas, 


- Gloria Watkins (bell hooks) and I have 


attempted to do this in a collegewide faculty 
colloquium called ‘Pedagogies of Gender, 
Race and Empire’ that focuses on our prac- 
tices in teaching and learning about Third 
World people in the academy. While the 
effects of this colloquium have yet to be thor- 
oughly examined, at the very least it has cre- 
ated a public culture of dialogue and dissent 
where questions of race, gender, and identity 


areno longer totally dismissed as ‘political’ and 
thus extraneous to academic endeavor, nor are 
they automatically ghettoized in women’s 
studies and black studies. These questions are 
seen (by a substantial segment of the faculty) as 
important, constitutive questions in revising a 
Eurocentric liberal arts curriculum. 
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Feminist Scholarship as a Vocation 


Introduction 


Iis bezden to work whea Be ant fisting into one’s 
discipline in a particular way. You can’t expect to 
get clear judgem: eun ad remords; opi youll 
get different opinions about it . . . The problem is 
the people who could judge it are out there and not 
in here in my department and my discipline. 


These are the words ofa feminist «Eri who 
has struggled to gain recognition and tenure at 
more than one research university over the 
past fifteen years. That she drew from several 
disciplines to generate research questions and 
theoretical interpretations was only partofthe 
problem. The other part stemmed from her 
explicit agenda for disciplinary as well as soci- 
etal change. Among the first to assert in word 
and deed that feminist scholarship was not an 
oxymoron, she developed research *for and 
about women' and declared her research 
intentions to be both "consciousness-raising 
and paradigm-shifting," asserting that ‘the 
difference between the two are less than most 
people suppose’. Her primary network of col- 
leagues lay outside her department, outside 
her discipline and sometimes beyond the 
academy altogether, 

Although engaging in boundary-crossing 
may be rewarded academically as innovative 
or cutting edge, it becomes risky as a prim 
academic vocation, especially if the scholar- 
ship reflects a radical edge. Unlike academics 
who seek to explore the intersection of long- 
established fields (e.g. American studies, area 
studies, cognitive science), some scholars 
attempt to set up a new way of looking at the 
world by developing fundamental critiques of 
disciplinary assumptions and challenges to 
conventional norms of scholarly inquiry 


Patricia J. Gumport 


(e.g. ethnic, Marxist, feminist perspectives). 
When the project is cross-disciplinary as well 
as Oppositional in nature, both the scholars 
and their scholarship engage in a more ambi- 
tious struggle for legitimacy. In an effort to re- 

issues and ask new questions, they seek 
and find intellectual communities that cut 
across lines of formal structure. The forma- 
tion and maintenance of such intentional 
communities becomes as much an organiza- 
tion and political endeavor as an intellectual 
one. 

In this article, I focus on feminist scholar- 
Ship as a contemporary case of struggle for 
recognition and resources in the American 
academy over the past two decades. The 
analysis reveals how a cohort of academic 
women, who received Ph.D.s. in ‘traditional 
disciplines, came to challenge the content and 
organization of academic knowledge. Their 
intellectual biographies and career histories 
enable us to examine two stages of this histor- 
ical process: first, how informal organizing 
became a motivating and sustaining basis for 
constructing feminist scholarship, and sec- 
ond, how the prevailing context of depart- 
ment and discipline-based peer review 
framed the work of scholars who chose to work 
in departments as well as those who sought 
women's studies locations. 

The data are drawn from a larger two-year 
study with in-depth interviews of forty 
women faculty and thirty-five administrators 
and faculty as disciplinary observers who were 
located at ten colleges and universities in the 
United States (Gumport 1987). The faculty 
in this sample received Ph.D.s. in one of three 
disciplines: history, sociology and philoso- 
phy. While the choice of these disciplines 
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limits the study’s potential for capturing the 
entire landscape of academic knowledge, the 
sample selection was designed to reflect a 
range (from more to less) in early receptivity 
to women and feminist work, thus si i 
epistemological or historical factors that may 
have shaped the context of their struggle for 
academic legitimacy (Gumport 1988). At the 
time of the study, 1985—87, the faculty in this 
sample were all employed full-time and 
evenly distributed across departments of his- 
tory, sociology, philosophy and women’s 
studies. Having entered graduate school 
between 1956 and 1980, the study includes 
retrospective data on the processes by which 
some women came to self-identify and con- 
tribute as feminist scholars within their disci- 
plines or within emerging women’s studies 
programs as well as other women who had lit- 
tle or no involvement but were nonetheless 
affected by virtue of their gender. 

_ The analysis for this article examines the 
distinctive experiences of one particular 
cohort of academic women. These women 
entered graduate school roughly between 
1964 and 1972; although not ail of them 
became highly politicized, they all began 
graduate school in a very politicized era, 
Which promoted a skepticism, if nota detach- 
ment, from conventional orientations to 
Scholarly inquiry and to scholarship asa voca- 
ton. I focus on the social processes and condi- 
tions in which some of these women, whom I 
call the Pathfinders, made the initial fusions 

cen political and academic interests to 
construct feminist scholarship. 


The Emergence of Feminist Scholarship 
in the Academy 


Pathfinders recall that they created what has 
Since become feminist scholarship without 
forethought or conscious planning. They 
Were women in academia, but not ofit. Having 
ed into’ graduate school with ambiva- 
nce and having experienced tension 
tween political and academic interests, they 
eriy to generate new scholarly questions that 
tio ved from their political, personal, emo- 
mal and intellectual sensibilities. 
Be proling their years as graduate students 
EH Young faculty, many Pathfinders got the 
ntentand inspiration to carve outa new ter- 
Tain in a discipline as a result of experiences in 
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cross-departmental networks of campus 
women. Increasingly supported by the 
momentum and language of the 1960s wave of 
the women’s liberation movement, many 
Pathfinders reinterpreted their academic con- 
texts as in need of change, the kind of change 


that would require collective effort. 
Attending cross-departmental meetings 
that entailed long hours of discussion gener- 


ated transformative political and academic 
experiences, the nature of which had not been 
at all apparent at the outset. One senior sociol- 
ogist explained how this developed when she 
took the initiative to organize a group to meet 
at her home in the late 1960s: ‘At the first 
meeting I asked, “do we have something in 
common as women?" . . . It looked as if there 
were some barrier... A good num- 
ber of us were dropping out. .. We were in the 
pipeline, but could we get aboard? That was 
the question. Obviously all of us were won- 
dering...” 

Yet, when the group began, any clear 
expressions of a gender experience, 
such as feelings of discrimination or invisibil- 
ity, were not forthcoming: ‘As we went 
around the room, people said they were hav- 
ing a writer's block, having difficulty in the 
library, one thing and another, but not one of 
them gender-related. At the end of the 
evening, I felt, well, that we gave it a try. I 
called the meeting toan end and no one left for 
three hours afterward. They turned to the 
person next to them and could say privately 
what they couldn’t say publicly. —— 

Gradually, people realized and disclosed 
their personal experiences as women in a cam- 
pus environment. The process was an amaz- 
ingly slow unfolding, given that the group was 
all women, which would more likely be a safe 
place. ‘And so we held another meeting and a 
little more came outand then another meeting 
...’ said the group's organizer. 

Over time, the intensely private and per- 
sonal nature of their conversations served as 
the basis for a new consciousness about their 
intellectual work. A critical stance emerged 
out of their experiences as women: ‘It turned 
into a wonderful group in which we began to 
really talk about ideas. For example, what was 
social class, what was social mobility, and why 
was it determined by male occupations, what 
does that mean about the work women do, 
how should it be conceived? We began to 
really reconceive the whole thing. And it was 
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intellectually an extraordinary experience’. 
Much to everyone’s surprise, this group con- 
tinued to meet regularly for eight years. 

Participation in a ‘women’s group’ or 
“women’s caucus’ like the one just described 
was commonplace for Pathfinders when they 
were younger faculty and graduate students, 
The initial motivation was often to talk about 
their experiences of the immediate campus 
environment. Some women experienced it as 
alienating and hostile: There's no room for 
the likes of me!' or they joined *to overcome 
anomie basically’ and ‘to share horror stories 
over lunch.’ Others saw the campus as dis- 
criminatory and sought, for example, ‘to abol- 
ish the admissions quota for women’ or ‘to 
plan a strategy to change a nepotism regula- 
tion.’ In the process of validating emotional 
and previously private perceptions (‘Lalways 
thought it was “just me" ), they used the 
informal meetings to determine how to sur- 
vive in an inhospitable context. 

Such colleagueship on campus was essen- 

tial, not just for social support and validation, 
but for collaborating and searching for 
intellectual openings in the canons of their 
disciplines. When Pathfinders constructed 
questions for their research, they did so with 
an awareness that it entailed a risk of ‘alienat- 
ing powerful faculty in the department’ or 
‘not being understood.’ Pathfinders recall that 
campus peer networks were particularly valu- 
able to them during graduate school, as they 
often found few or no faculty resources, As 
one now tenured sociologist recalled, ‘When I 
wanted to write my dissertation, the faculty 
couldn’t understand why anyone would be 
interested in abortion, or women...” Another 
Scholar remembered that her dissertation 
research switched from ‘a professionally 
promising but uninteresting topic’ to a study 
on women; she subsequently *dug up a new 
committee . . . with a woman as a chair who 
didn't know anything about (the topic) or 
feminist scholarship, but was a kind of voyeur 
of it . . . and two men who rubber-stamped 
anything’, Some Pathfinders suggested that 
the preferable situation for them as graduate 
students was to be left alone, an arrangement 
that would permit maximum autonomy from 
faculty; however, in retrospect years later, 
some characterized this as an unhelpful alter- 
native in an academic system where sponsor- 
ship and colleagueship are essential elements 
for validating research. 


The extent to which academic women 
needed a cross-departmental network on 
campus varied by department. On rare occa- 
sions, a women’s group would be constituted 
by graduate students and faculty entirely in 
one department, usually history because there 
were more women in history. There were 
too few women, let alone feminists, in any 
other single department to form a critical 
mass. In philosophy, for example, the cross- 
departmental forum was the only option, and 
an attractive one at that. According to a 
philosopher, ‘the women in philosophy who 
see themselves as feminist scholars will gener- 
ally be the only person doing feminist work in 
a department and may sometimes be the only 
woman period. They may feel cut off or 
deprived of collegial relationships.” In past 
decades, the arrangement of faculty offices by 
department reflected the likelihood that a 
philosopher could to go a colleague in the 
office next door to share intellectual interests, 
associations and audience. The emerging 
needs of feminist scholars called into question 
the premise thata department could indeed be 
one’s primary home. 

Beyond sheer numbers of women present, 
history and philosophy shed light on how dif- 
ferent disciplines responded to the Pathfind- 
ers. In history, Pathfinders had to move away 
from their departments the least, in contrast 
to their colleagues in philosophy. While his- 
tory as a discipline was more receptive to 
adding material on women and ultimately to 
establishing a niche called women's history, 
philosophy had never provided a clear space 
for feminist interests. Simply stated, it was 
easier for a feminist historian to be a historian 
ao fora feminist philosopher to bea philoso- 
pher. 

, Due to the increasing popularity of social 
history in the late-1960s, history was more 
receptive to raising questions about women. 
Research on women seemed like a ‘natural 
extension’ of the domain of inquiry for social 
history, which expanded ideas of what counts 
as worthy subjects of historical research to 
include studying the lives of ordinary people, 
including the downtrodden and oppressed. 
Social history also signaled a change in notions 
of what counts as acceptable evidence, to 
include material that could reconstruct 
women’s experiences, such as oral histories. 
Still, the initial tasks for a burgeoning feminist 
historian in the early 1970s were ambitious: ‘It 


was damned hard to do because you didn’t 
know where the sources were—they were so 
hard to find. You didn’t know what the ques- 
tions were. You didn’t have the kind of defin- 
ition by other people of what you should be 
looking for.’ 

One Pathfinder in history took a circuitous 
route to becoming one of the first feminist 
contributors to family history. She had 
always been interested in social history and 
pursued those questions because they were 
‘most interesting intellectually’, although she 
recalls not having an initial intention to study 
women: “The women’s part passed me by at 
first. It simply never occurred to me that 
women were part of the package’. In fact, early 
in her graduate school experience, a professor 
had suggested that she writeon women, which 
she ‘took as an enormous insult, that I was 
pushed into that because I was a woman. So I 
ignored it.’ She ‘managed to do the entire dis- 
Sertation without ever mentioning women’, 
and yet in the end carved outa theoretical per- 
Spective that became a precursor to feminist 
work in family history. 

_ The dynamics of developing her disserta- 
tion are noteworthy. She had identified a dis- 
Sertation topic that entailed studying a 
kinship-organized revolution. She wanted to 
analyze how kinship structures worked, 
rather than how political revolutions worked. 
Yet her advisor and graduate student peers 
Were more interested in conventional ques- 
tions of power: ‘they defined politics narrowly 
to mean political history of kings and other 
leaders of nations’, She tried to re-phrase her 
Work on kinship in their terms, buttono avail: 
I knew if I couldn't translate it into (their) 
Political terms, it was marginal ... [never was 
told I was wrong, but no one knew what to do 
P it. Noone would advise me". The process 
e er questioning her own competence, ‘I 
2 I didn't understand the terms of the field’. 

Uis Striking that, in retrospect, she laments 
= there was no model for me anywhere’ in 
the canon to think about power and politics in 
à Way that ended up taking women’s experi- 
nce seriously, 

‘inn Social and economic historian did not 
2, #1” feminist research until midway through 

n assistant professorship, when she ‘stum- 
d ed Upon’ a topicin women's history “by acci- 

cnt’. While working in the archives, she 
an Overed some significant information 

Ut sexuality that was iously unre- 
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ported in the historical literature. That her 
interest was captured she attributes to always 
having implicitly valued women as historical 
agents and to the fact that women’s history 
was becoming a hot topic at the time, the late 
1970s. 

Viewing this research as a dramatic depar- 
ture from her earlier work as a graduate stu- 
dent and new assistant professor, she was now 
concerned about the reception it might get 
from her history department colleagues at the 
high prestige university where she worked. 
Fora while, she considered keeping it a secret: 
‘I toyed briefly with not telling anyone here 
that I was working on it, because I was afraid 
of how it might be perceived, especially as I 
was coming up for tenure. But I decided not 
to. One reason was a practical reason that peo- 
ple would wonder what I was working on. 
Then it also just didn’t seem right.’ In spite of 
the risk, she presented some of this research to 
her colleagues in the department. She was 
relieved when she realized that they were 
intellectually engaged by her topic: ‘It went 
very well. I was amazed. Some of the issues 
that I deal with are at the intersection of sex 
and power. They are interested in sexuality. 
And power they understand very well.’ 

In the two years following, she did receive 
tenure. She has made further contributions to 
women’s history and now self-identifies as a 
women’s historian. What began as ‘an inter- 
ruption’, she realized, * . . . turned out to benot 
an interruption at all, but a major (shift) in my 
outlook as a historian.’ Her serendipitous 
experience in the archives became a catalyst 
for a new scholarly trajectory, one which 
entailed a deeper intellectual and emotional 
involvement: ‘I had realized on an intellectual 
level that I was uncovering some of the past 
... But it's another thing to realize how far 
back and how rich and how complicated and 
how painful some of those times are. It's like 
seeing a patient in a hospital beginning to 
recover memory. That's something that is 
emotionally very charged." unto; biu 

She has also come to see her discipline in a 
different light: ‘For me it is a revelation at the 
emotional level—to think through fully - 
repression of history does to people and has 
doneto women. ..(Y)oucan see what has been 
done to women's history and the history of 
the poor and the history of all the oppressed. I 
was aware of the expression that history was 
written by the victors. And again, I could 
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understand that on an intellectual level, but to 
experience it emotionally . . . Pm just begin- 
ning to understand what that means for me. It 
is a very enriching experience.’ Now tenured 
in her history department, she continues to 
pursue this work with the that 
*... there is no going back to the way I did it 
before.” 


In contrast to history, philosophy asa disci- 
pline was hostile to women and unreceptive to 
feminist analyses. ‘Fifteen years ago, a 
Pathfinder remembered, ‘it was a major pro- 
duction even to have a woman hired in 

y . - - In my first job I was told by the 

irman that he had opposed my appoint- 
premarin eor tnr sa 
philosophy." substantive challenge for 
feminists in philosophy was first to make ‘the 
woman question’ a bona fide philosophical 
problem (Gould 1976). While on one level it 


the activity of disinterested reason. And so to 
haveany sortofagenda isa kind of debasement 
of philosophy. . . Philosophy is about univer- 
sals, and women are particulars which by def- 
inition doesn't count as philosophy.' Another 
observed that feminist philosophers continue 
to be discounted due to the fact that ‘it’s 
mostly women engaged in this funny kind of 
work which just really confirms people's ini- 
tial prejudice that women can't do real philos- 
ophy . . .’ A metaphor echoed by several 
Pathfindersis that philosophy has been ‘a hard 
nut to crack.’ 

Feminists in philosophy handled this disci- 
plinary context in one of two ways, One way 
was to develop two separate agendas that 
would parallel each other but not intersect, 
The other way was to move out of philosophy 
and into women’s studies, in an effort to inte- 
grate feminist and philosophical concerns. 

As an illustration of the first strategy, one 
Pathfinder who was trained in analytical phi- 
losophy saw herself as writing to two sets of 
colleagues and audiences, each requiring ‘a 
kind of translating or re-shaping the work to 
fita different set of concerns.’ Her philosophy 


training in logic gave her a technical expertise, 
as she ms E am equipped . . . to explore the 
structure of reasoning.' She has developed a 
research agenda that she calls — ie T 

*. Recalling the emergence of her femi- 
- c she explained that by the 
mid-1970s she began to examine the morality 
of abortion and affirmative action. She 
remembered wanting to consider these timely 
issues with some other women philosophers, 
yet she and her peers were ‘puzzled about 
what we could do . . . I think most of us were 
really at a loss to see what the relation was 
between our work as philosophers and our 
political commitments as feminists.’ 

Over the course of her career, she has 
worked to develop a feminist research agenda, 
but she has kept itasa distinctly separate path 
from the ‘straight philosophy.’ ‘When I was 
doing it, I didn't see it as a new direction. I 
mean I understood myself to be sort of doing 
something different, which was much more 
linked with my political commitments and 
personal inclinations. And when that was 
done, Pd go back to doing more standard 
topics." 

As a tenured professor in a philosophy 
department, she continues to differentiate 
between the two audiences. On the one hand, 
there is a philosophical audience, with 'nar- 
row disciplinary boundaries.’ On the other 
hand, a feminist audience is broader: ‘if it’s 
academic, it tends to be interdisciplinary, and 
sometimes (it’s) not entirely academic.’ A lot 
of ‘specific disciplinary concerns’ are ‘totally 
irrelevant’ toa feminist audience; ‘the level of 
detail and the distinctions’ have to ‘get excised 
in order to keep the question alive.’ In speak- 
ing to a feminist audience, she explained, 
*... it’s not that I have to drop my philosoph- 
ical standards . . . it’s that I have to make my 
work relevant in ways that I don’t have to 
when I’m speaking to a philosophical audi- 
encethatreally wouldn’tcare about howa par- 
ticular distinction is going to get applied in the 
world.” 

Reflecting on the development of her work 
over the past fifteen years, she said that ‘my 
professional ties and my intellectual ties didn’t 
have very much to do with each other.’ This is 
a striking comment since she clarified her 
sense of professional ties to be among philoso- 
phers and her intellectual ties to be in the fem- 
inistcommunity. Shesaw herselfas generating 
scholarship for both communities.’ 


Some of her feminist colleagues have cho- 
sen not to work on two separate paths. Rather 
they have abandoned the standard interests of 
the discipline in favor of developing feminist 
scholarship on its own terms, far from the dis- 
ciplinary base yet ultimately trying to recon- 
cile both feminist and philosophical interests. 
As an example of this preference, one 
Pathfinder in philosophy decided to work in a 
women's studies program rather than a phi- 
losophy department. She had two reasons for 
making this decision after graduate school. 
The first was that she found the discipline to 
be ‘very aggressive . . . to be challenging and 
critical and antagonistic in breaking down 
others’ positions.’ The second reason was that 
she wanted to resolve ‘the mind/body split’, 
which she found problematic both in the the- 
ory and the practice of philosophy. She per- 
ceived thata philosophy department would be 
intolerant of her ambitions to develop ‘a non- 
aggressive analytical stance’ and ‘a historical 
reinterpretation of spirituality’: ‘Atthe time, I 
felt that it was much too difficult to push my 
ideas into the narrow constraints of phi 
phy". She also recalls having had no models in 
the discipline: ‘It was very hard for me to 
begin work because the work wasn't done yet. 
a me it's wee it's hard to know what to 

- You are always challenged from le 
who have a defined or -— vice ated 
gy going back a couple thousand years.’ 

A women's studies program offered a more 
Promising campus context in which to nur- 
ture these interests, In that setting, she would 
"e" and find ‘continuing sources of support’ 
or her scholarship as well as ‘a language from 
cake theory’. She found women’s studies 
when stimulating political, intellectual and 
Pattee climate which has been enormously 
i A uable’ to her scholarship. She ‘felt it was 
: Portant for women to have some separate 
c and autonomy to develop on our own 
oru. not always tied to a male audience or 
u € criteria . , , I feel that in my development 
d thinker, as a woman thinker, a feminist 
abi à philosopher, it's been invaluable to be 
ur develop my thinking freely within the 
pro ext of an autonomous women's studies 
Hes Bram. However, her location in a 

et S studies program has not entirely 
= ;iimmersion in‘a safe harbor’ for thinking, 
inni" has been encouraged to be actively 
^ ved in local community issues about vio- 

Ce against women and racism. This workas 
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‘an activist’ has ‘enriched’ her development of 
‘a holistic perspective for my scholarship’. 


her primary 
pline. Although her scholarship is perceived 


whether she will succeed in persuadi 

philosophers that it indeed counts as philoso 
phy. Having been in women's studies for ten 
years, she has become more interested in 
‘moving (her) focus back into philosophy’: ‘I 
feel ready to do this . . . partly because I've had 
elop my ideas and they feel real 


nary approach than a strict philosophical 
approach’. Herattempts to re-engage in a dia- 
logue with philosophy department colleagues 
have been encouraging. She is currently 
employed half-time in women's studies and 
half-time in philosophy at a state college. 
Despite innovative efforts, feminist schol- 
ars’ legitimacy in philosophy does not appear 
to be forthcoming. A Pathfinder characterized 
the status of feminist work as ‘fairly fragile": 
‘There isn’t a location for feminist work in 
philosophy, except to some extent (now) 
there's some recognition . . . Fifteen years ago 
a philosopher might have sneered at it, 
whereas today that same person will be careful 
about the company in which he or she sneers 


atit." 
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Indeed, the increased visibility of feminist 
scholarship in the American academy would 
make its opponents less apt to sneer openly. 
Over the past two decades across the country, 
feminists have both expanded the boundaries 
of their disciplines and contributed to an 
autonomous body of work, which is now rec- 
ognized as feminist scholarship, taught in 
women's studies programs and, although less 
perceptible, integrated into departmental 
curricula. 
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The magnitude of this growth is notewor- 
thy: from 17 courses in 1969 to over 30,000 
women’s studies courses, 500 degree-granting 
programs, and 50 centers for research on 
women in 1980 (Howe and Lauter 1980), not 
to mention the ongoing proliferation of over a 
hundred publications and dozens of profes- 
sional associations within and outside all of the 
disciplines (including philosophy, several 
physical sciences, and even engineering). 
Increasingly, these women's studies activities 
seek and obtain substantial institutional 
resources for teaching and research opera- 
tions, including salaries for staff and academic 
personnel with expertise in feminist scholar- 
ship. Even Harvard in its 1986 reversal of 
a twelve-year-old decision par a 
degree-granting program in women's studies, 
'after a prudent waiting period to see if it wasa 
genuine field of scholarly inquiry’ (Nelson 
1987). 

Although almost two decades have passed 
since the Pathfinders entered graduate school, 
and despite the major institutionalization of 
women's studies as interdepartmental teach- 
ing programs, the academy has yet to accept 
the legitimacy of feminist scholarship as an 
academic vocation, whether on the p 
matic level or on the individual level. 
Women's studies programs usually lack con- 
trol over faculty hiring and promotion. Rely- 
ing on administrators’ discretionary resources 
and senior academics’ departmental decisions 
about tenure-track faculty billets, the achieve- 
ment of program status does not necessarily 
reflect genuine or continued validation of 
feminist scholarship as a coherent area of 
expertise on which claims to authority can 
rest. 

While in the late 1980s one does not often 
hear entire women’s studies programs dis- 
missed, negative sentiments about the schol- 

arship are openly expressed in the evaluation 
of individual faculty, especially in hiring and 
promotion decisions. Involvement in feminist 
scholarship and in multi-disciplinary intellec- 
tual networks is often perceived by adminis- 

trators and senior academics who control peer 
review as ‘trivial’, ‘self-interested’, ‘faddish’, 
or, perhaps more accurately, ‘subversive’, 
Thus, whether or not the scholarly work is 
cutting edge, its radical edge renders it 
problematic. 

For example, in a well-publicized case of a 
feminist sociologist who appealed her tenure 


denial, Chancellor Sinsheimer of the Univer- 
sity of California explained that he had dis- 
missed the testimony of outside experts in the 
peer review process. 

It has become clear that there is an academic net- 
work of ‘progressive’ social scientists who will fer- 
vently support any member of this club . . . This 
makes even the interpretation of outside evalua- 
tions very difficult . . . Supporters of these politi- 
cally committed women . . . are by definition 
politically motivated, by definition invalid . . . Crit- 
ics of women, on the other hand, are moti- 
vated only by a disinterested respect for 
scholarship. (Sternhell 1984: 97) 


Sinsheimer’s statement and the subsequent 
granting of tenure to this scholar confirmed 
the inherently social nature of peer review— 
that without a community, feminist scholars, 
like other academics, could not make success- 
ful claims to expertise and authority. In this 
fundamental sense, the advancement of femi- 
nist scholarship has been like other aspiring 
professional groups, engaged in an organiza- 
tional and political endeavor as well as an 
intellectual one. 

Although Sinsheimer correctly acknowl- 
edged the existence of a ‘politically commit- 
ted’ and ‘politically motivated’ community of 
feminist scholars, he did so in such a way as to 
reinforce the dominant belief that those who 
oppose feminist scholarship are not political. 
While this is only one case, it is a valuable 
reminder of a long history perpetuating the 
idea that politics and scholarship are incom- 
patible. 

Even Weber, in his famous 1918 speech 
"Science as a Vocation,’ put forth a normative 
argument that the two should be separated. In 
asserting that ‘politics is out of. place... onthe 
academic platform’, Weber was speaking of 
prophets and demagogues who, he argued, 
should in their teaching ‘abstain’ from ‘impo- 
sition of a personal point of view’ and from 
fostering a dogmatic or ideological approach 
(Weber 1958: 145-146), At the same time, 
however, he also admitted that the ability to 
separate the two is perhaps more difficult in 
the practice of scholarly inquiry than in teach- 
ing. 

Some feminist scholars, among other con- 
temporary critics of positivism, insist that the 
dichotomy between politics and scholarshipis 
conceptually false and in practice a fiction that 
has been used to legitimate claims to profes- 
sional expertise (Bledstein 1976; Larson 1977; 


Silva and Slaughter 1984). They assert that 
the work of both proponents and opponents of 
feminist scholarship is necessarily grounded 
in a political if not an ontological standpoint, 
even when its political premises are not made 
explicit. In an academic context that strives 
for maximizing objectivity, such a critical 
stance exacerbates the struggle for legitimacy 
of feminist scholarship. 

The heart of the issue lies in the extent to 
which feminist scholarship may succeed not 
just as an area of inquiry but as a vocation. At 
least two significant dimensions have yet to be 
explored, not only conceptually but also in 
further empirical study. The first is the prob- 
lematic nature of value commitments in an 
organizational structure that espouses a 
value-free ideology. In a Weberian sense of 
vocation, the pursuit of feminist scholarship 
would strive for value neutrality, like other 
scholarly callings, yet simultaneously rest on 
à passionate devotion’ involving ‘one’s “heart 
and soul” ’ (Weber 1958: 135). As the inter- 
view data suggest, the source of feminist 
scholarship is indeed passionate commit- 
ment, although judged to bein excess from the 
point of view of conventional scholars while 
insufficient from the point of view of radical 
feminists, The pursuit of feminist scholarship 
as à vocation has been unlike conventional 
Scholarly callings in that the particular brand 
Or passionate devotion is often counter- 

Rgemonic and the scholarship quite literally 
otten strives to integrate heart and soul by 
exploring the intersection of personal, politi- 
ls and intellectual interests. Thus, the ideo- 
: pal foundations of feminist scholarship as 
n ocation challenge and seek to transform the 

wá premises of traditional scholarly inquiry. 
FG Second dimension concerns the precari- 
kni Structural foundations of emerging acad- 
Sao Vocations. In the modern academic 
Ede the social production of knowledge 

ii m the enduring disciplinary division of 
skills edge; given the premise of specialized 
zn and knowledge, disciplines reproduce 

oo through research training in 

> < Programs. The possibility of the repro- 
Suction of feminist scholarship in future gen- 
suitabil; of scholars would hinge on its 
iae lity for specialized training. In one 
cies pu Suitability would meet the exigen- 
E. training as in other fields, such as 

ce Pology or even auto mechanics, where 
*Xpertise of the trainer is assumed as is the 
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competence in evaluating progress of appren- 
tices. In asecond and equally important sense, 
suitability is also determined by achieving an 
institutional home base where training can 
occur. The dynamics of sustaining commit- 
ments of institutional resources will be played 
out differently depending on whether the 
institutional home for feminist scholars is an 
autonomous unit, as in a department of 
feminist scholarship, or a token position in a 
discipline-based department, as is the case for 
Marxist scholars. 

Both ideological and structural founda- 
tions point to a deeper question of historical 
possibility: what is the likelihood of institu- 
tionalizing a political movement? The first 
generation of feminist scholarship emerged 
out of a confluence of particular social condi- 
tions, where challenges to inhospitable orga- 
nizational and intellectual contexts of the 
academy were spurred on by a wider political 
movement. In consciously risking their schol- 
arly careers, early proponents of feminist 
scholarship did not intend to establish a voca- 
tion. Moreover, the emerging scholarship 
challenged the very premises of the ideologi- 
caland structural foundations of conventional 
scholarship, without regard for ensuring the 
reproduction of feminist scholarship in future 
academic generations. Will feminist scholar- 
ship succeed as a vocation? That will depend 
on the prospects for changing the existing 
economic and political structures of higher 
education institutions sufficiently to accom- 
modate the agenda of the proponents of femi- 
nist scholarship. 


Summary 


The interdisciplinary and oppositional char- 
acter of feminist scholarship causes scholars in 
departments to live out a ‘personal tension’ of 
being both insiders and outsiders, ‘rooted in 
the contradiction of belonging and not 
belonging’ (Westkott 1979: 422). While this 
tension has thus far generated a distinctive 
angle for scholarly critique and questions, it 
also entails a burden of dual loyalties, shifting 
audiences, and multiple sets of criteria for 
evaluating one’s work. For those scholars 
not in departments but in women’s studies 
programs, the tension takes on a different 
hue: these scholars are clearly in marginal 
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organizational positions with respect to acad- 
emic power and some are situated more 
closely to the non-academic communities 
from which their feminist agendas emerged. 

What can be learned from the study of how 
feminist scholars have made their own his- 
tory? Not only can we see how a new area of 
knowledge was socially constructed by its pro- 
ponents and supporters, but we see the orga- 
nizational and political ways scholars tried to 
gain control over the criteria and means with 
which to evaluate their own intellectual prod- 
ucts. 

Academia presents a double bind in con- 
structing new scholarship. The conventional 
research imperative is grounded in an ideol- 
ogy of merit. Those who earn rewards for 

innovative scholarship do so by demonstrat- 
ing that their work is relevant yet unique. 
Access to tenure, the means of decisions and 
power, comes from playing by, or at least near, 
accepted rules and expectations. To deviate 
too much, whether in questions or conclu- 
sions, is to run the risk of being deemed not 
cutting edge but over the edge. 

The emergence of feminist Scholarship 
reveals how its proponents have worked 
within this academic context. A cohort of aca- 
demic women did organize within and across 
disciplines as’ well as within, across and 
beyond campuses. Their networks provideda 
social forum to develop and validate ideas as 
well as to find a convergence among political 
and personal and academic interests. It is a 
clear instance of academic change. Yet they 
did so without status or power in established 
channels of the academy. Especially for acad- 
emic women who are still under-represented 
proportionally up the tenure ladder, involve- 
ment in feminist scholarship jeopardizes 
future access to power.* 

While critical masses of like-minded col- 
leagues and supportive wider cultural and 
political milieux may have been sufficient fac- 

tors in establishing a scholarly niche, they are 
not sufficient for subsequent institutionaliza- 
tion as a vocation. Enduring academic change 
requires gaining control over criteria for eval- 
uating the scholarship produced by individual 
faculty. At bottom, what counts as innovative 
is socially defined by a community of experts 
with claims to authority. 
Since that control resides in formal organi- 
zational structures, the Participation of femi- 
nist scholars in standard academic practices 


has become more salient. The nature and site 
of struggle, then, has shifted from gaining 
mere recognition or inclusion as academic 
programs to influencing such contested acad- 
emic terrains as faculty hiring and promotion, 
peer review of publications and grants, and 
doctoral students’ research training and dis- 
sertation advising. These are the arenas for 
future negotiation about the criteria for what 
constitutes good scholarship, for what will 
reconstitute the landscape of scholarly voca- 
tions, and ultimately for who can succeed as an 
academic. 
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Notes 


1. As cross-departmental networks on campuses 
crystallized in the late 1960s and into the 
1970s, these forums were complemented by 
disciplinary associations which spawned 
groups of feminist scholars. In these forums, 
one could dialogue with disciplinary and fem- 
inist colleagues. As a philosopher explains, 
‘Women flock to (those) meetings because 
those are the only places where you get both 
philosophical colleagueship and feminist col- 
leagueship. You get both of them at the same 
time, same place, in thesame sentence. And for 
most women that is extremely rare’. 

2. The extent to which intellectual and profes- 
sional stimulation is generated by separate 
communities requires further empirical 
study. It is significant that many twentieth 
century curricular initiatives emerged out of 
intellectual, political and economic ferment in 
the wider American Society, for example 
World War II and area studies, civil rights and 
black/ethnic studies, women’s liberation and 
women’s studies, anti-Vietnam war protests 
and peace studies, conservation and environ- 
mental studies (Gumport 1988). i 

3. While Weber stated it is a responsibility to 
seek ‘inconvenient facts’, he conceded 
that science cannot be ‘free from presupposi- 
tions’ and that such presuppositions ‘cannot 
aas by scientific means’ (1958: 147, 
143). 

4. Although the representation of women in the 
academic profession in the United States has 


increased from one-fourth in 1960 to one- 
third in 1980, women still hold about one- 
fourth of all full-time positions (Bowen and 
Schuster 1986: 55) and only 17 per cent of the 
positions at research universities (Astin and 
Snyder 1982: 32), the top tier (3 percent) ofthe 
institutions in the higher education system. As 
ageneral picture of differences by rank, women 
are one out of two instructors, one out of three 
assistant professors, one out of five associate 
professors, and one out of ten full professors 
(Menges and Exum 1983: 125). 
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The Silenced Dialogue: Power and Pedagogy 
in Educating Other People’s Children 


A Black male graduate student who is also a 


There comes a moment in every class where we 
have to discuss "The Black Issue’ and what's appro- 
priate education for Black children. I tell you, I'm 
tired of arguing with those White people, because 
they won't listen. Well, I don’t know if they really 
don't listen or if they just don't believe you. It 
seems like if you can’t quote Vygotsky or some- 
thing, then you don’t have any validity to speak 
about your own kids. Anyway, I’m not bothering 
with it anymore, now I’m just in it for a grade. 


A Black woman teacher in a multicultural 
urban elementary school is talking about her 
experiences in discussions with her predomi- 
nantly white fellow teachers about how they 
should organize reading instruction to best 
serve students of color: 


When you're talking to White people they still want 
it to be their way. You can try to talk to them and 
give them examples, but they’re so headstrong, 
they think they know what’s best for everybody, for 
everybody's children. They won't listen, White 
folks are going to do what they want to do anyway. 
It's really hard. They just don't listen well. No, 
they listen, but they don't sear—you know how 
your mama used to say you listen to the radio, but 
you hear your mother? Well they don’t hear me. 
So I just try to shut them out so I can hold my 
temper. You can only beat your head againsta brick 
wall for so long before you draw blood. If I try to 
stop arguing with them I can't help myself from 
getting angry. Then I end up walking around pray- 
ing all day *Please Lord, remove the bile I feel for 
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these so I can sleep tonight." It's funny, but 
it can a cancer, a sore. 

So, I shut them out. I go back to my own little 
LE C uy 10 tact NORD 
know will work, no matter what those folk say. And 
when I get Black kids, I just try to undo the damage 
they did. 


Pm not going to let any man, woman, or child 
drive me crazy— White folks will try to do that to 
you if you let them. You just have to stop talking to 
them, that’s what I do. I just keep smiling, but I 
won't talk to them. 


A soft-spoken Native Alaskan woman in her 
forties is a student in the Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Alaska. One day she 
storms into a Black professor’s office and very 
uncharacteristically slams the door. She plops 
down ina chair and, still fuming, says, ‘Please 
tell those people, just don't help us anymore! I 
give up. I won't talk to them again!" E 

And finally, a Black woman principal whois 
also a doctoral student at a well-known uni- 
versity on the West Coast is talking about her 
university experiences, particularly about 
when a professor lectures on issues concern- 
ing educating Black children: 


If you try to suggest that that’s not quite the way it 
is, they get defensive, then you get defensive, then 
they'll start reciting research, " 

I try to give them my experiences, to explain. 
They just look and nod. The more I try to explain, 
they just look and nod, just keep looking and nod- 
ding. They don't really hear me. 

Then, when it's time for class to be over, the pro- 
fessor tells me to come to his office to talk more. ; 
Igo. Heasks for more examples of what I’m talking 
about, and he looks and nods while I give them. 


From L. Weis and M. Fine (eds.), Beyond Silenced Voices: Class, Race and Gender in United States Schools 
(Suny Press, 1993), 119-39. Reprinted with permission. 


Then he says that that’s just my experiences. It 
doesn't really apply to most Black people. 

It becomes futile because they think they know 
everything about everybody, What you have to say 
about your life, your children, doesn't mean any- 
thing. They don't really want to hear what you have 
tosay. They wear blinders and earplugs. They only 
want to go on research they've read that other 
White people have written. 

fet doesn’t make any sense to keep talking to 
them. 


Thus was the first half of the title of this text 
born—"The Silenced Dialogue.’ One of the 
tragedies in the field of education is that sce- 
narios such as these are enacted daily around 
the country. The saddest element is that the 
individuals that the Black and Native Ameri- 
can educators speak of in these statements are 
seldom aware that the dialogue Aas been 
silenced. Most likely the white educators 
believe that their colleagues of color did, in the 
end, agree with their logic. After all, they 
Stopped disagreeing, didn’t they? 

I have collected these statements. since 
completing a recently published article. In 
this somewhat autobiographical account, 
entitled ‘Skills and Other Dilemmas of a Pro- 
gressive Black Educator,’ I discussed my per- 
spective as a product of a skills-oriented 
approach to writing and as a teacher of 
process-oriented approaches. I described the 
estrangement that I and many teachers of 
color feel from the progressive movement 
w en writing-process advocates dismiss us as 
too ‘skills oriented.’ I ended the article sug- 
Ecsting that it was incumbent upon writing- 
Process advocates—or indeed, advocates of 
any progressive movement—to enter into 

lalogue with teachers of color, who may not 
Bun their enthusiasm about so-called new, 
‘eral, or progressive ideas. 

no s. éSonse to this article, which presented 
9 research data and did not even cite a refer- 
ence, I received numerous calls and letters 
Om teachers, professors, and even state 
^ M Personnel from around the country, 
th Black and white. All of the white respon- 
ents, except one, have wished to talk more 
: ut the question of skills versus process 
PProaches—to support or reject what they 
oo tobemy position. On the other hand, 
EM the non-white respondents have spoken 
: Sionately on being left out of the dialogue 

ut how best to educate children of color. 
9W can such complete communication 
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blocks exist when both parties truly believe 
ness and resentment the educa- 
impen 
heal? What can be donc? 

I believe the answer to these questions lies 
in ethnographicanalysis, that is, in identifying 
and giving voice to alternative world views. 
"Thus, I will to address the concerns 


In 
found what I believe to be a connecting and 
complex theme: what I have come to *the 
culture of power.’ There are five aspects of 
power I would like to propose as given for this 
presentation: 


1. Issues of power are enacted in classrooms. 
2. There are codes or rules for participating in 
power; that is, there is a ‘culture of power. 
The rules of the culture of power are a 
Tui fiheruletofthecultureofthose 
who have power. 3^ K 

If you are not already a participant in the 

culture of power, being told explicitly the 

rules of that culture makes acquiring 
power easier. 

5. Those with power are frequently least 
aware of—or least willing to acknowl- 
edge—itsexistence. Those with less power 
are often most aware of its existence. 


ws 


5 


The first threcare by now basic tenets in s 
literature of the sociology of education, but 
the last two have seldom been addressed. The 
following discussion will explicate these 
aspects of power and their relevance to the 
schism between liberal educational move- 
ments and that of non-White, non-middle- 
class teachers and communities. 

1. Isues of power are enacted in classrooms. 


"These issues include: the power of the teacher 
over the students; the power of the publishers 
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of textbooks and of the developers of the cur- 
riculum to determine the view of the world 
presented; the power of the state in enforcing 
compulsory schooling; and the power of an 
individual or group to determine another’s 
intelligence or ‘normalcy.’ Finally, if school- 
ing prepares people for jobs, and the kind of 
job a person has determines her or his eco- 
nomic status and, therefore, power, then 
schooling is intimately related to that power. 


2. There are codes or rules for participating in 
power; that is, there is a ‘culture of power.’ 

The codes or rules I’m speaking of relate to 
linguistic forms, communicative strategies, 
and presentation of self; that is, ways of talk- 
ing, ways of writing, ways of dressing, and 
ways of interacting. 


3. The rules of the culture of power are a reflec- 
tion of the rules of the culture of those who have 
power. 

This means that success in institutions— 
schools, workplaces, and so on—is predicated 
upon acquisition of the culture of those who 
are in power. Children from middle-class 
homes tend to do better in school than those 
from non-middle-class homes because the 
culture of the school is based on the culture of 
the upper and middle classes—of those in 
power. The upper and middle classes send 
their children to school with all the accou- 
trements of the culture of power; children 
from other kinds of families operate within 
perfectly wonderful and viable cultures but 
not cultures that carry the codes or rules of 
power. 


4. Ifyouare not already a participant in the cul- 
ture of power, being told explicitly the rules of 
that culture makes acquiring power easier. 

In my work within and between diverse cul- 
tures, I have come to conclude that members 
ofany culture transmit information implicitly 
to co-members. However, when implicit 
codes are attempted across cultures, commu- 
nication frequently breaks down. Each cul- 
tural group is left saying, ‘Why don’t those 
people say what they mean?’ as well as, 
*What's wrong with them, why don't they 
understand?’ 

Anyone who has had to enter new cultures, 

especially to accomplish a specific task, will 
know of what I speak. When I lived in several 


Papua New Guinea villages for extended peri- 
ods to collect data, and when I go to Alaskan 
villages for work with Alaskan Native com- 
munities, I have found it unquestionably eas- 
ier—psychologically and pragmatically— 
when some kind soul has directly informed me 
about such matters as appropriate dress, 
interactional styles, embedded meanings, and 
taboo words or actions. I contend that it is 
much the same for anyone seeking to learn the 
rules of the culture of power. Unless one has 
the leisure of a lifetime of ‘immersion’ to learn 
them, explicit presentation makes learning 
immeasurably easier. 
And now, to the fifth and last premise: 


5. Those with power are frequently least aware 
of—or least willing to acknowledge—its exis- 
tence. Those with less power are often most aware 
of its existence. 

For many who consider themselves members 
of liberal or radical camps, acknowledging 
personal power and admitting participation in 
the culture of power is distinctly uncomfort- 
able. On the other hand, those who are less 
powerful in any situation are most likely to 
recognize the power variable most acutely. 
My guess is that the white colleagues and 
instructors of those previously quoted did not 
perceive themselves to have power over the 
non-white speakers. However, either by 
virtue of their position, their numbers, oF 
their access to that particular code of power of 
calling upon research to validate one’s posi- 
tion, the white educators had the authority to 
establish what was to be considered ‘truth’ 
regardless of the opinions of the people of 
oon and the latter were well aware of that 

act. 

A related phenomenon is that liberals (and 
here I am using the term ‘liberal’ to refer to 
those whose beliefs include striving for a soci- 
ety based upon maximum individual freedom 
and autonomy) seem to act under the assump- 
tion that to make any rules or expectations 
explicit is to act against liberal principles, to 
limit the freedom and autonomy of those sub- 
jected to the explicitness. 

I thank Fred Erickson for a comment that 
led me to look again at a tape by John 
Gumperz on cultural dissonance in e 
tural interactions. One of the episodes sh 
an East Indian interviewing for a job with an 
all-white committee. The interview was 4 
complete failure, even though several of the 


interviewers appeared to really want to help 
the applicant. As the interview rolled steadily 
downhill, these ‘helpers’ became more and 
more indirect in their questioning, which 
exacerbated the problems the applicant had in 
performing appropriately. Operating from a 
different cultural perspective, he got fewer 
and fewer clear clues as to what was expected 
ofhim, which ultimately resulted in his failure 
to secure the position, 
I contend that as the applicant showed less 
and less aptitude for handling the interview, 
the power differential became ever more 
evident to the interviewers. The ‘helpful’ 
interviewers, unwilling to acknowledge 
themselves as having power over the appli- 
cant, became more and more uncomfortable. 
Their indirectness was an attempt to lessen 
the power differential and their discomfort by 
lessening the power-revealing explicitness of 
their questions and comments. 
When acknowledging and expressing 
Power, one tends towards explicitness (as in 
yelling to your 10-year-old, “Turn the radio 
down!’). When de-emphasizing power, there 
Is a move toward indirect communication. 
Therefore, in the interview setting, those who 
sought to help, to express their egalitarianism 
with the East Indian applicant, became more 
E more indirect—and less and less help- 
ul—in their questions and comments. 
e literacy instruction, explicitness might 
€quated with direct instruction. Perhaps 
te ultimate expression of explicitness and 
aoe instruction in the primary classroom is 
b p This reading program is based on a 
A ‘aviorist model in which reading is taught 
ec the direct instruction of phonics gen- 
eo and blending. The teacher’s role 
co maintain the full attention of the group by 

fas Inuous questioning, eye contact, 
Pie hand claps, and other gestures, and by 
iting choral responses and initiating some 

Sort of award system. 

var the program was introduced, it 
e *d with a flurry of research data that 
oon that all children—even those who 
ud culturally deprived'—could learn to 
on Using this method. Soon there was a 
"we z response, first from academics and 
ts eni many classroom teachers, stating 
ticular} Program was terrible. What find par- 
arly interesting, however, is that the pri- 
a issue of the conflict over Distar has not 
Over its instructional efficacy—usually 
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the students did learn to read—but the 
expression of explicit power in the classroom. 
The liberal educators opposed the methods— 
the direct instruction, the explicit control 
exhibited by the teacher. As a matter of fact, it 
was not unusual (even now) to hear of the pro- 
gram spoken of as ‘fascist.’ 

I am not an advocate of Distar, but I will 
return to some of the issues that the pro- 
gram—and direct instruction in general— 
raises in understanding the differences 
between progressive white educators and 
educators of color. 

To explore those differences, I would like 
to present several statements typical of those 
made with the best of intentions by middle- 
class liberal educators. To the surprise of the 
speakers, it is not unusual for such content to 
be met by vocal opposition or stony silence 
from people of color. My attempt here is to 
examine the underlying assumptions of both 
camps. 


‘Twant the same thing for everyone else's children 
as I want for mine.’ 
To provide schooling for everyone’s children 
that reflects liberal, middle-class values and 
aspirations is to ensure the maintenance ofthe 
status quo, to ensure that power, the culture of 
power, remains in the hands of those who 
already have it. Some children come to school 
with more accoutrements of the culture of 
power already in place—‘cultural capital,’ as 
some critical theorists refer to it—some with 
less. Many liberal educators hold that the pri- 
mary goal for education is for children to 
become autonomous, to develop fully who 
they are in the classroom setting without hav- 
ing arbitrary, outside standards forced upon 
them. This isa very reasonable goal for people 
whose children are already participants in the 
culture of power and who have already inter- 
nalized its codes. l ohm 

But parents who don't function within that 
culture often want something else. It's not 
that they disagree with the former aim, it’s just 
that they want something more. They wantto 
ensure that the school provides their children 
with discourse patterns, interactional styles, 
and spoken and written language codes that 
will allow them success in the larger society. 

It was the lack of attention to this concern 
that created such a negative outcry in the 
Black community when well-intentioned 
white liberal educators introduced ‘dialect 
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readers.’ These were seen as a plot to prevent 
the schools from teaching the linguistic 
aspects of the culture of power, thus dooming 
Black children to a permanent outsider caste. 
As one parent demanded, ‘My kids know how 
to be Black—you all teach them how to be suc- 
cessful in the white man’s world.’ 

Several Black teachers have said to me 
recently that as much as they'd like to believe 
otherwise, they cannot help but conclude that 
many of the ‘progressive’ educational strate- 
gies imposed by liberals upon Black and poor 
children could only be based on a desire to 
ensure that the liberals’ children get sole 
access to the dwindling pool of American jobs. 
Some have added that the liberal educators 
believe themselves to be operating with good 
intentions, but that these good intentions are 
only conscious delusions about their uncon- 
scious true motives. One of Black anthropolo- 
gist John Gwaltney’s informants reflects this 

ive with her tongue-in-cheek obser- 
vation that the biggest difference between 
Black folks and white folks is that Black folks 
know when they’re lying! 

Let metry to clarify how this might work in 
literacy instruction. A few years ago I worked 
on an analysis of two popular reading pro- 
grams, Distar and a progressive program that 
focused on higher-level critical thinking 
skills. In one of the first lessons of the progres- 
sive program, the children are introduced to 
the names of the letter mand e. In the same les- 
son they are then taught the sound made by 
each of the letters, how to write each of the let- 
ters, and that when the two are blended 
together they produce the word me. 

As an experienced first-grade teacher, I am 
convinced that a child needs to be familiar 
with a significant number of these concepts to 
be able to assimilate so much new knowledge 
in one sitting. By contrast, Distar presents the 
same information in about forty lessons. 

I would not argue for the pace of the Distar 
lessons; such a slow pace would only bore 

most kids—but what happened in the other 
lesson is that it merely provided an opportu- 
nity for those who already knew the content to 
exhibit that they knew it, or at most perhaps to 
build one new concept onto what was already 
known. This meant that the child who did not 
come to school already primed with what was 
to be presented would be labeled as needing 
‘remedial’ instruction from day one; indeed, 
this determination would be made before he 


or she was ever taught. In fact, Distar was 
‘successful’ because it actually taught new 
information to children who had not already 
acquired it at home. Although the more pro- 
gressive system was ideal for some children, 
for others it was a disaster. 

I do not advocate a simplistic ‘basic skills’ 
approach for children outside of the culture of 
power. It would be (and has been) tragic to 
operate as if these children were incapable of 
critical and higher-order thinking and reason- 
ing. Rather, I suggest that schools must pro- 
vide these children the content that other 
families from a different cultural orientation 
provide at home. This does not mean separat- 
ing children according to family background, 
but instead, ensuring that each classroom 
incorporate strategies appropriate for all the 
children in its confines. 

And I do not advocate that it is the school’s 
job toattempt to change the homes of poor and 
non-white children to match the homes of 
those in the culture of power. That may 
indeed be a form of cultural genocide. I have 
frequently heard schools call poor parents 
‘uncaring’? when parents respond to the 
school’s urging, that they change their home 
life in order to facilitate their children’s learn- 
ing, by saying, ‘But that’s the school’s job.’ 
What the school personnel fail to understand 
is that if the parents were members of the cul- 
ture of power and lived by its rules and codes, 
then they would transmit those codes to their 
children. In fact, they transmit another cul- 
ture that children must learn at home in order 
to survive in their communities. 


‘Child-centered, whole language, and process 
approaches are needed in order to allow a democ- 
ratic state of free, autonomous, empowered 
adults, and because research has shown that chil- 
dren learn best through these methods.’ 
People of color are, in general, skeptical of 
research as a determiner of our fates. Acade- 
micresearch has, after all, found us genetically 
inferior, culturally deprived, and verbally 
deficient. But beyond that general caveat, and 
despite my or others’ personal preferences, 
there is little research data supporting the 
major tenets of process approaches over other 
forms of literacy instruction, and virtually no 
evidence that such approaches are more effi- 
cacious for children of color. ; 
Although the problem is not necessarily 
inherent in the method, in some instances 


adherents of process approaches to writing 
create situations in which students ultimately 
find themselves held accountable for knowing 
a set of rules about which no one has ever 
directly informed them. Teachers dostudents 
no service to suggest, even implicitly, that 
‘product’ is not important. In this country, 
students will be judged on their product 
regardless of the process they utilized to 
achieve it. And that product, based as it is on 
the specific codes of a particular culture, is 
more readily produced when the directives of 
how to produce it are made explicit. 

If such explicitness is not provided to stu- 
dents, what it feels like to people who are old 
enough to judge is that there are secrets being 
kept, that time is being wasted, that the 
teacher is abdicating his or her duty to teach. 
A doctoral student in my acquaintance was 
assigned to a writing class to hone his writing 
skills. The student was placed in the section 
led by a white professor who utilized a process 
approach, consisting primarily of having the 
students write essays and then assemble into 
groups to edit each others’ papers. That pro- 
cedure infuriated this particular student. He 
had many angry encounters with the teacher 
about what she was doing. In his words: 


I didn’t feel she was teaching us anything. She 
Wanted us to correct each others’ papers and we 
= there to learn from her. She didn’t teach any- 
ng, absolutely nothing. 
nate they’re trying to learn what Black folks 
a ves the time. We understand how to impro- 
mà Ow to express ourselves creatively. When Pm 
^ Classroom, I’m not looking for that, I’m looking 
rsh the more formal language. 
dn via my buddy was in [a] Black teacher's class. 
canes lady was very good. She went through and 
plained and defined each part of the structure. 
ck [white] teacher didn’t get along with that 
a teacher. She said that she didn’t agree with 
methods. But / don't think that White teacher 
any methods, 


a I told this gentleman that what the 
oft er was doing was called a process meth 

m — writing, his response was, ‘Well, at 

Min now I know that she thought that she was 

3 sa something. I thought she was just a fool 
Epuldn t teach and didn't want to try." 

* Y is ag ofbeing cheated can besostrong 

iios € student may be completely turned off 

€ educational system. Amanda Brans- 

» an accomplished white teacher, 


recently wrote a letter discussing her work 
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with working-class Black and white students 
at a community college in Alabama. She had 
given these students my ‘Skills and Other 
Dilemmas’ article to read and discuss, and 
wrote that her students really understood and 
identified with what I was saying. To quote 
her letter: 


One young man said that he had dropped out of 
high school because he failed the exit exam. He 
noted that he had then passed the GED without a 
mem after three weeks of prep. Kie mid that his 
gh school English teacher claimed to use a 
process approach, but what she really did was hide 
behind fancy words to give herself permission to do 
nothing in the classroom. 


The students I have spoken of seem to be say- 
ing that the teacher has denied them access to 
herself as the source of knowledge necessary 
tolearn the forms they need to succeed. Again, 
I tentatively attribute the problem to teachers’ 
resistance to exhibiting power in the class- 
room. Somehow, to exhibit one’s personal 
power as expert source is viewed as disem- 
powering one’s students. 

Two qualifiers are necessary, however. The 
teacher cannot be the only expert in the class- 
room. To deny students their own expert 
knowledge is to disempower them. Amanda 
Branscombe, when she was working with 
Black high school students classified as ‘slow 
learners,’ had the students analyze RAP songs 
to discover their underlying patterns. The 
students became the experts in explaining to 
the teacher the rules for creating a new 
song. The teacher then used the patterns the 
students identified asa base to begin an expla- 
nation of the structure of , and then 
of Shakespeare's plays. Both student and 
teacher are expert at what they know best. 

The second qualifier is that merely adopt- 
ing direct instruction isnot theanswer. Actual 
writing for real audiences and real purposes is 
a vital element in helping students to under- 
stand that they have an important voice in 
their own learning processes. Siddle exam- 
ines the results of various kinds of interven- 
tions in a primarily process-oriented writing 
class for Black students. Based on readers’ 
blind assessments, she found that the inter- 
vention that produced the most positive 
changes in the students’ writing was a ‘mini- 
lesson’ consisting of direct instruction 
about some standard writing convention. But 
what produced the second highest number of 
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positive changes was a subsequent student- 
centered conference with the teacher. (Peer 
conferencing in this group of Black students 
who were not members of the culture of power 
produced the least-number of changes in stu- 
dents’ writing. However, the classroom 
teacher maintained—and I concur—that 
such activities are necessary to introduce the 
elements of ‘real audience’ into the task, along 
with more teacher-directed strategies.) 


"It's really a shame but she (that Black teacher 
upstairs) seems to be so authoritarian, so focused 
on skills and so teacher directed. Those poor kids 
never seem to be allomed to really express their 
creativity. (And she even yells at them.)' 
This statement directly concerns the display 
of power and authority in the classroom. One 
way to understand the difference in perspec- 
tive between Black teachers and their progres- 
sive colleagues on this issue is to explore 
culturally influenced oral interactions. 

In Ways With Words, Shirley Brice Heath 
quotes the verbal directives given by the mid- 
dle-class ‘townspeople’ teachers: 


— ‘Is this where the scissors belong?’ 
— 'You want to do your best work today." 


By contrast, many Black teachers are more 
likely to say: 
— ‘Put those scissors on that shelf.” 


— ‘Put your name on the papers and make sure to 
get the right answer for each question.’ 


Is one oral style more authoritarian than 
another? 

Other researchers have identified differ- 
ences in middle-class and working-class 
speech to children. Snow et al., for example, 
report that working-class mothers use more 
directives to their children than do middle- 
and upper-class parents. Middle-class par- 
ents are likely to give the directive toa child to 
take his bath as, ‘Isn’t it time for your bath?’ 
Even though the utterance is couched as a 
question, both child and adult understanditas 
a directive. The child may respond with ‘Aw 
Mom, can’t] wait until... .,' but whether or not 
negotiation is attempted, both conversants 
understand the intent of the utterance. 

By contrast, a Black mother, in whose 
house I was recently a guest, said to her eight- 
year-old son, ‘Boy, get your rusty behind in 
that bathtub.’ Now I happen to know that this 
woman loves her son as much as any mother, 


but she would never have posed the directive 
to her son to take a bath in the form of a ques- 
tion. Were she to ask, ‘Would you like to take 
your bath now?’ she would not have been issu- 
ing a directive but offering a true alternative. 
Consequently, as Heath suggests, upon enter- 
ing school the child from such a family may 
not understand the indirect statement of the 
teacher as a direct command. Both white and 
Black working-class children in the commu- 
nities Heath studied ‘had difficulty interpret- 
ing these indirect requests for adherence to an 
unstated set of rules’. 

But those veiled commands are commands 
none the less, representing true power, and 
with true consequences for disobedience. If 
veiled commandsare ignored, the child will be 
labeled a behavior problem and possibly offi- 
cially classified as behavior disordered. In 
other words, the attempt by the teacher to 
reduce an exhibition of power by expressing 
herself in indirect terms may remove the very 
explicitness that the child needs to under- 
stand the rules of the new classroom culture. 

A Black elementary school principal in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, reported to me that she has 
a lot of difficulty with Black children who are 
placed in some White teachers’ classrooms. 
The teachers often send the children to the 
office for disobeying teacher directives. Their 
parents are frequently called in for confer- 
ences. The parents’ response to the teacher is 
usually the same: ‘They do what I say; if you 
just tell them what to do, they'll do it. I tell 
them at home that they have to listen to what 
yousay.’ Andso, doesnot the power still exist? 
Its veiled nature only makes it more difficult 
for some children to respond appropriately, 
but that in no way mitigates its existence. 

I don't mean to imply, however, that the 
only time the Black child disobeys the teacher 
is when he or she misunderstands the request 
for certain behavior. There are other factors 
that may produce such behavior. Black chil- 
dren expect an authority figure to act with 
authority. When the teacher instead acts as à 
‘chum,’ the message sent is that this adult has 
no authority, and the children react accord- 
ingly. One reason thisis so is that Black people 
often view issues of power and authority dif- 
ferently than people from main-stream mid- 
die-class backgrounds. Many people of color 
expect authority to be earned by personal 
efforts and exhibited by personal characteris- 
tics. In other words, ‘the authoritative person 


gets to be a teacher because she is authorita- 
tive.’ Some members of middle-class cul- 
tures, by contrast, expect one to achieve 
authority by the acquisition of an authorita- 
tive role. That is, ‘the teacher is the authority 
because she is the teacher." 

In the first instance, because authority is 
earned, the teacher must consistently prove 
the characteristics that give her authority. 
These characteristics may vary across cul- 
tures, but in the Black community they tend to 
cluster around several abilities. The authori- 
tative teacher can control the class through 
exhibition of. personal power; establishes 
meaningful interpersonal relationships that 
garner student respect; exhibitsa strong belief 
that all students can learn; establishes a stan- 
dard of achievement and ‘pushes’ the students 
to achieve that standard; and holds the atten- 
tion of the students by incorporating interac- 
tional features of Black communicative style 
in his or her teaching. 

By contrast, the teacher whose authority is 
vested in the role has many more options of 
behavior at her disposal. For instance, she 

oes not need to express any sense of personal 
power because her authority does not come 
from anything she herself does or says. Hence, 
the power she actually holds may be veiled in 
Such questions /commandsas ‘Would youlike 
to sit down now?” If the children in her class 
understand authority as she does, it is mutu- 
ally agreed upon that they are to obey her no 
Matter how indirect, soft-spoken, or unas- 
suming she may be. Her indirectness and soft- 
SPokenness may indeed be, as I suggested 
earlier, an attempt to reduce the implication of 
overt power in order to establish a more egali- 
tarian and non-authoritarian classroom 
atmosphere, 

If the children operate under another 
notion of authority, however, then there is 
ouble. The Black’ child may perceive the 
anddle-class teacher as weak, ineffectual, and 
: Capable of taking on the role of being the 
cacher; therefore, there is no need to follow 

€r directives, In her dissertation, Michelle 
; Oster quotes one young Black man describ- 
MS Such a teacher: 


Ea i ring, bo:ring. She could do something cre- 
trol th Dstead she just stands there. She can’t con- 
She M doesn’t know how to control the class. 
she ed me what she was doing wrong: Itold her 
She ap Stands there like she’s meditating. I told her 

Ould be meditating for all I know. She says that 
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we're supposed to know what to do. I told her I 
don't know nothin' unless she tells me. She just 
can't control the class. I hope we don't have her 
next semester, 


But of course the teacher may not view the 
problem as residing in herself but in the stu- 
dent, and the child may onceagain become the 
behavior-disordered Black boy in special edu- 
cation. 

What characteristics do Black students 
attribute to the good teacher? Again, Foster’s 
dissertation provides a quotation that sup- 
ports my experience with Black students. A 
young Black man is discussing a former 
teacher with a group of friends: 


We had fu::n in her class, but she was mean. I can 
remember she used to say, “Tell me what’s in the 
story, Wayne.’ She pushed, she used to get on me 
and push me to know. She made us learn. We had 
to get in the books. There was this tall guy and he 
tried to take her on, but she was in charge of that 
class and she didn’t let anyone run her. I still have 
this book we used in her class. It’sa bunch of stories 
in it. I just read one on Coca-Cola again the other 
day. 


To clarify, this student was proud of the 
teacher’s ‘meanness,’ an attribute he seemed 
to describe as the ability to run the class and 
pushing and expecting students to learn. 
Now, does the liberal perspective of the nega- 
tively authoritarian Black teacher really hold 
up? I suggest that although all ‘explicit’ Black 
teachers are not also good teachers, there are 
different attitudes in different cultural groups 
about which characteristics make for a good 
teacher. Thus, it is impossible to create a 
model for the good teacher without taking 
issues of culture and community context into 
account. 

And now to the final comment I present for 


examination: 


‘Children have the right to their own language, 
their own culture. We must fight cultural hege- 
mony and fight the system by insisting that chil- 
dren be allowed to express themselves in their own 
language style. It is not they, the children, who 
must change, but the schools. To push children to 
do anything else is repressive and reactionary. 
A statement such as this originally inspired 
me to write the ‘Skills and Other Dilemmas 
article. It was first written as a letter to a col- 
e in response to a situation that had 


developed in our department. I was teachinga 
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senior-level teacher education course. Stu- 
dents were asked to prepare a written autobi- 
ographical document for the class that would 
also be shared with their placement school 
prior to their student teaching. 

One student, a talented young Native 
American woman, submitted a paper in which 
the ideas were lost because of technical prob- 
lems—from spelling to sentence structure to 
paragraph structure. Removing her name, I 
duplicated the paper for a discussion with 
some faculty members. I had hoped to initiate 
a discussion about what we could do to ensure 
that our students did not reach the senior level 
without getting assistance in technical writing 
skills when they needed them. 

I was amazed at the response. Some faculty 
implied that the student should never have 
been allowed into the teacher education pro- 
gram. Others, some of the more progressive 
minded, suggested that I was attempting to 
function as gatekeeper by raising the issue and 
had internalized repressive and disempower- 
ing forces of the power élite to suggest that 
something was wrong with a Native American 
student just because she had another style of 
writing. With few exceptions, I found myself 
alone in arguing against both camps. 

No, this student should not have been 
denied entry to the program. To deny her 
entry under the notion of upholding stan- 
dards is to blame the victim for the crime. We 
cannot justifiably enlist exclusionary stan- 
dards when the reason this student lacked the 
skills demanded was poor teaching at best and 
institutionalized racism at worst. 

However, to bring this student into the pro- 
gram and pass her through without attending 
to obvious deficits in the codes needed for her 
to function effectively as a teacher is equally 
criminal—for though we may assuage our 
own consciences for not participating in vic- 
tim blaming, she will surely be accused and 
convicted as soon as she leaves the university. 
As Native Alaskans were quick to tell me, and 

as I understood through my own experience in 
the Black community, not only would she not 
be hired as a teacher, but those who did not 
hire her would make the (false) assumption 
that the university was putting out only 
incompetent Natives and that they should 
stop looking seriously at any Native appli- 
cants. A white applicant who exhibits prob- 
lems is an individual with problems. A person 
of color who exhibits problems immediately 


becomes a representative of her cultural 
group. 

No, either stance is criminal. The answer is 
to accept students but also to take responsibil- 
ity to teach them. I decided to talk to the stu- 
dent and found out she had recognized that 
she needed some assistance in the technical 
aspects of writing soon after she entered the 
university asa freshman. She had gone to var- 
ious members of the education faculty and 
received the same two kinds of responses I met 
with four years later: faculty members told her 
either that she should not even attempt to bea 
teacher, or that it didn’t matter and that she 
shouldn’t worry about such trivial issues. In 
her desperation, she had found a helpful pro- 
fessor in the English Department, but he left 
the university when she was in her sophomore 
year. 
We sat down together, worked out a plan 
for attending to specific areas of writing com- 
petence, and set up regular meetings. I 
stressed to her the need to use her own learn- 
ing process as insight into how best to teach 
her future students those ‘skills’ that her own 
schooling had failed to teach her. I gave her 
some explicit rules to follow in some areas; for 
others, we devised various kinds of journals 
that, along with readings about the structure 
of the language, allowed her to find her own 
insights into how the language worked. All 
that happened two years ago, and the young 
woman is now successfully teaching. What 
the experience led me to understand is that 
pretending that gatekeeping points don’texist 
is to ensure that many students will not pass 
through them. 

Now you may have inferred that I believe 
that because there isa culture of power, every- 
one should learn the codes to participate in it; 
and that is how the world should be. Actually, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
believe in a diversity of style, and I believe the 
world will be diminished if cultural diversity 
isever obliterated. Further, I believe strongly, 
as do my liberal colleagues, that each cultura 
group should have the right to maintain Its 
own language style. When I speak, therefore, 
of the culture of power, I don’t speak of how I 
wish things to be but of how they are. 

I further believe that to act as if power does 
not exist is to ensure that the power status qu? 
remains the same. To imply to children of 
adults (but of course the adults won't believe 
you anyway) that it doesn't matter how yo 


talk or how you write is to ensure their ulti- 
mate failure. I prefer to be honest with my stu- 
dents. Tell them that their language and 
cultural style is unique and wonderful but that 
there is a political power game that is also 
being played, and if they want to be in on that 
game there are certain games that they too 
must play. 

But don’t think that I let the onus of change 
rest entirely with the students, I am also 
involved in political work both inside and out- 
side of the educational system, and that polit- 
ical work demands that I place myself to 
influence as many gatekeeping points as possi- 
ble. And itis there that I agitate for change— 
pushing gatekeepers to open their doors to a 
variety of styles and codes. What I’m saying, 
however, is that I do not believe that political 
change toward diversity can be effected from 
the bottom up, as do some of my colleagues. 
They seem to believe that if we accept and 
encourage diversity within classrooms of chil- 
dren, then diversity will automatically be 
accepted as gatekeeping points. 

I believe that will never happen. What will 
happen is that the students who reach the 
gatekeeping points—like Amanda Brans- 
combe’s student who dropped out of high 
School because he failed his exit exam—will 
understand that they have been lied toand will 
Feact accordingly. No, I am certain that if we 
Pid truly to effect societal change, we cannot 

9 $0 from the bottom up, but we must push 
and agitate from the top down. And in the 
foo we must take the responsibility to 
in » to provide for students who do not 

tady possess them, the additional codes of 
Power, 
Din I also do not believe that we should 
urs diens to passively adopt an alternate 
Pa doi must be encouraged to under- 
en the value of the code they already pos- 
fedi as well as to understand the power 

ities in this country. Otherwise they will 
AM to work to change these realities. 

‘Ow does one do that? 

Alas ie Demientieff, a masterly Native 
ep teacher of Athabaskan Indian stu- 
bury tells me that her students, who live in a 
us d eqated, rural village of less than two 
different People, are not aware that there are 
Writing sr odes of English. She takes their 
| aa "wa analyzes it for features of what has 
lage ES erred to by Alaskan linguists as ‘Vil- 

"Dglish, and then covers half a bulletin 
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board with words or phrases from the stu- 
dents’ writing, which she labels ‘Our Heritage 
Language.’ On the other half of the bulletin 
board she puts the equivalent statements in 
‘standard English,’ which she labels ‘Formal 
English.’ 

She and the students spend a long time on 
the “Heritage English’ section, savoring the 
words, discussing the nuances. She tells the 
students, "That's the way we say things. 
Doesn't it feel good? Isn't it the absolute best 
way of getting that idea across?’ Then she 
turns to the other side of the board. She tells 
the students that there are people, not like 
those in their village, who judge others by the 
way they talk or write. 


We listen to the way people talk, not to judge them, 
but to tell what part of the river they come from. 
"These other people are not like that. They think 
everybody needs to talk like them. Unlike us, they 
have a hard time hearing what people say if they 
don't talk exactly like them. Their way of talking 
and writing is called ‘Formal English." 

We have to feel a little sorry for them because 
they have only one way to talk. We're going to learn 
two ways to say things. Isn't that better? One way 
will be our Heritage way. The other will be Formal 
English. Then, when we go to get jobs, we'll be able 
to talk like those people who only know and can 
only really listen to one way. Maybe after we get the 
jobs we can help them to learn how it feels to have 
another language, like ours, that feels so good. 
We'll talk like them when we have to, but we'll 
always know our way is best. 


Martha then doesall sorts of activities with the 
notions of Formal and Heritage or informal 
English. She tells the students, 


In the village, everyone speaks informally most of 
the time unless there’s a potlatch or something. 
You don't think aboutit, you don't worry about fol- 
lowing any rules—it's sort of like how you eat food 
ata picnic—nobody pays attention to whether you 
usc your fingers ora fork, and it feels so good. Now, 
Formal English is more like a formal dinner. There 
are rules to follow about where the knife and fork 
belong, about where people sit, about how you eat. 
"That can be really nice, too, because it's nice to 
dress up sometimes. 


The students then prepare a formal dinner in 
the class, for which they dress up and set a big 
table with fancy tablecloths, china, and silver- 
ware. They speak only Formal English at this 
meal. Then they prepare a picnic where only 
informal English is allowed. 


She also contrasts the ‘wordy’ academic 
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way of saying things with the metaphoric style 
of Athabaskan. The students discuss how 
book language always uses more words, but in 
Heritage language, the shorter way of saying 
something is always better. Students then 
write papers in the academic way, discussing 
with Martha and with each other whether 
they believe they've said enough to sound like 
a book. Next, they take those papers and try to 
reduce the meaning to a few sentences. 
Finally, students further reduce the message 
to a ‘saying’ brief enough to go on the front of 
a T-shirt, and the sayings are put on little 
paper T-shirts that the students cut out and 
hang throughout the room. Sometimes the 
students reduce other authors! wordy texts to 
their essential meanings as well. 

The following transcript provides another 
example. It is from a conversation een a 
Black teacher and a Southern Black high 
school student named Joey, who isa speaker of 
Black English. The teacher believes it very 
important to discuss openly and honestly the 
issues of language diversity and power. She 
hasbegun the discussion by giving thestudent 
2 wes book written in Black English to 
read. 


Teacher: What do you think about the book? 
Joey: I think it's nice. 

Teacher: Why? 

Joey: I don’tknow. Itjust told abouta Black family, 
that’s all. 

Teacher: Was it difficult to read? 

Joey: No. 

Teacher: Was the text different from what you have 
seen in other books? 

Joey: Yeah. The writing was. 

Teacher: How? 

Ld It use more of a southern-like accent in this 


bie Uhm-hmm. do you think that’s good or 
ad? 

Joey: Well, uh, I don’t think it’s good for people 
down this a way, cause that’s the way they grow up 
Fred anyway. They ought to get the right way to 
talk. 

rr t Oh. So you think it's wrong to talk like 
that? 

Joey: Well...[Laughs] 

Teacher: Hard question, huh? 

Joey: Uhm-hmm, that's a hard question. But I 
think they shouldn't make books like that. 
Teacher: Why? 

Joey: Because they not using the right way to talk 
and in school they take off for that and li’ chirren 
grow up talking like that and reading like that so 
they might think that's right and all the time they 


getting bad grades in school, talking like that and 
writing like that. 

Teacher: Do you think they should be getting bad 
grades for talking like that? 

Joey: [Pauses, answers very slowly] No . . . No. 
Teacher: So you don't think that it matters whether 
you talk one way or another? 

Joey: No, not long as you understood. 

Teacher: Uhm-hmm. Well, that's, a hard question 
for me to answer, too. It’s, ah, that's a question 
that's come up ina lot of schools now as to whether 
they should correct children who speak the way we 
speak all the time. Cause when we're talking to each 
other we talk like that even though we might not 
talk like that when we get into other situations, and 
who's to say whether it's— 

Joey: [Interrupting] Right or wrong. 

Teacher: Yeah. 

Joey: Maybe they ought to come up with another 
kind of . . . maybe Black English or something. A 
course in Black English. Maybe Black folks would 
be good in that cause people talk, I mean Black peo- 
ple talk like that, so... but I guess there’saright way 
and wrong way to talk, you know, not regarding 
what race. I don’t know. 

Teacher: But who decided what’s right or wrong? 
Joey: Well that’s true . . I guess White people did. 
(Laughter. End of tape.] 


Notice how throughout the conversation 
Joey’s consciousness has been raised by think- 
ing about codes of language. This teacher fur- 
ther advocates having students interview 
various personnel officers in actual work- 
places about their attitudes toward divergent 
Styles in oral and written language. Students 
begin to understand how arbitrary language 
standards are, butalso how politically charged 
they are. They compare various pieces written 
in different styles, discuss the impact of dif- 
ferent styles on the message by making trans- 
lations and back translations across styles, an 
discuss the history, apparent purpose, an 
contextual appropriateness of each of the 
technical writing rules presented by their 
teacher. And they practice writing different 
forms to different audiences based on rules 
appropriate for each audience. Such a pro- 
gram not only ‘teaches’ standard linguistic 
forms, but also explores aspects of power as 
exhibited through linguistic forms. tf 

, Tony Burgess, ina study of secondary writ- 
ing in England by Britton, Burgess, Martin, 
McLeod, and Rosen, suggests that we should 
not teach ‘iron conventions . . . imposed with- 
out rationale or grounding in communicative 
intent,’. . . but ‘critical and ultimately cult 


awarenesses’. Courtney. Cazden calls for a 
two-pronged approach: 


1, Continuous opportunities for writers to partic- 
ipate in some authentic bit of the unending con- 
versation . . . thereby becoming part of a vital 
community of talkers and writers in a particular 
domain, and 

. Periodic, temporary focus on conventions of 
form, taught as cultural conventions expected 
ina particular community. 


nN 


Just so that there is no confusion about what 
Cazden means by a focus on conventions of 
form, or about what I mean by ‘skills,’ let me 
Stress that neither of us is speaking of page 
after page of ‘skill sheets’ creating compound 
words or identifying nouns and adverbs, but 
rather about helping students gain a useful 
knowledge of the conventions of print while 
engaging in real and useful communicative 
activities. Kay Rowe Grubis, a junior high 
school teacher in a multicultural school, 
makes lists of certain technical rules for her 
eighth graders’ review and then gives them 
Papers from a third grade to ‘correct.’ The 
students not only have to correct other 
Se but also tell them why they 
Sone ged or questioned aspects of the 
ert me teacher, Howard Cloud, teaches 
ra p school students the conventions of 
en etter writing and the formulation of 
en : questions in the context of issues sur- 
ia ing the amendment of the Alaska Land 
e nines Act. Native Alaskan lead- 
d i differing views on this issue, critical 
ann ze of local sovereignty and land 
es = he students compose letters to lead- 
cu 0 reside in different areas of the state 
à their perspectives, set up audiocon- 
ind "s ES for interview/debate sessions, 
ifi inally, develop a videotape to present the 
ring views. 
9 summarize, | suggest that students 
m betaught the codes Md to participate 
: m the mainstream of American life, not 
id forced to attend to hollow, inane, 
: etextualized subskills, but rather within 
a of meaningful communicative 
jo that they must be allowed the 
while € of the teacher's expert knowledge, 
‘expert, ing helped to acknowledge their own 
ae Ness’ as well; and that even while stu- 
Power ne Assisted in learning the culture of 
T, they must also be helped tolearn about 
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the arbitrariness of those codes and about the 
power relationships they represent. 

Iam also suggesting that appropriate edu- 
cation of poor children and children of color 
can only be devised in consultation withadults 
who share their culture. Black parents, teach- 
ers of color, and members of poor communi- 
ties must be allowed to participate fully in the 
discussion of what kind of instruction is in 
their children's best interest. Good liberal 
intentions are not enough. In an insightful 
study entitled ‘Racism without Racists: Insti- 
tutional Racism in Urban Schools,’ Massey, 
Scott, and Dornbusch found that under the 
pressures of teaching, and with all intentions 
of ‘being nice, teachers had essentially 
stopped attempting to teach Black children. 
In their words: *We have shown that oppres- 
sion can arise out of warmth, friendliness, and 
concern. Paternalismand a lack of challenging 
standards are creating a distorted system of 
evaluation in the schools'.'" Educators must 
open themselves to, and allow themselves to 
be affected by, these alternative voices. 

In conclusion, I am proposing a resolution 
for the skills/process debate. In short, the 
debate is fallacious; the dichotomy is false. 
The issue is really an illusion created initially 
not by teachers but by academics whose world 
view demands the creation of categorical divi- 
sions—not for the purpose of better teaching, 
but for the goal of easier analysis. As I have 
been reminded by many teachers since the 
publication of my article, those who are most 
skillful at educating Black and poor children 
do not allow themselves to be placed in ‘skills’ 
or ‘process’ boxes. They understand the need 
for both approaches, the need to help students 
to establish their own voices, but to coach 
those voices to produce notes that will be 
heard clearly in the larger society. 

"The dilemmais not really in the debate over 
instructional methodology, but rather incom- 
municating across cultures and in addressing 
the more fundamental issue of power, of 
whose voice gets to be heard in determining 
what is best for poor children and children of 
color. Will Black teachers and parents con- 
tinue to be silenced by the very forces that 
claim to ‘give voice’ to our children? Such an 
outcome would be tragic, for both groups 
truly have something to say to one another. As 
a result of careful listening to alternative 
points of view, I have myself come to a viable 
synthesis of perspectives. But both sides do 
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need to be able to listen, and I contend that it 
is those with the most power, those in the 
majority, who must take the greater responsi- 
bility for initiating the process. Á 

To do so takes a very special kind of listen- 
ing, listening that requires not only open eyes 
and ears, but open hearts and minds. We do 
not really see through our eyes or hear through 
our ears, but through our beliefs. To put our 
beliefs on hold is to cease to exist as ourselves 


their own lives. There are certainly aspects of 
the outside world of which they may not be 
aware, but they can be the only authentic 
chroniclers of their own experience. We must 
not be too quick to deny their interpretations, 
or accuse them of ‘false consciousness.’ We 
must believe that people are rational beings, 
and therefore always act rationally. We may 
not understand their rationales, but that in no 
way militates against the existence of these 
rationales or reduces our responsibility to 
attempt to apprehend them. And finally, we 
must learn to be vulnerable enough to allow 
our world to turn upside down in order to 
allow the realities of others to edge themselves 
into our consciousness. In other words, we 
must become ethnographers in the true sense. 
Teachers are in an ideal position to play this 
role, to attempt to get all of the issues on the 
table in order to initiate true dialogue. This 
can only be done, however, by seeking out 
those whose perspectives may differ most, by 
learning to give their words complete atten- 
tion, by understanding one’s own power, even 
if that power stems merely from being in the 
majority, by being unafraid to raise questions 
about discrimination and voicelessness with 


people of color, and to listen, no, to hear what 
they say. I suggest that the results of such 
interactions may be the most powerful and 


empowering coalescence yet seen in the edu- 
cational hb M all teachers and for all the 
students they teach. 
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What Postmodernists Forget: 
Cultural Capital and Official Knowledge 


Introduction 


Everyone stared at the department chair in 
amazement. Jaws simply dropped. Soon the 
room was filled with a nearly chaotic mixture 
of sounds of anger and disbelief. It wasn’t the 
first time she had informed us about what was 
coming down from on high’. Similar things 
had occurred before. After all, this was just 
another brick that was being removed. Yet, to 
cach and every one of us in that room it was 
clear from that moment on that for all of our 
Struggles to protect education from being 
totally integrated into the rightist project of 
economic competitiveness and rationaliza- 

tion, we were losing. 
var sm hard to bring order to the meeting. 
c : owly, we got our emotions under con- 
D ong enough to hear what the State 
*partment of Public Instruction and the 
utBislarure had determined was best for all of 
€ students in Wisconsin—from kinder- 
Pn to the university. Starting the next 
2 » all undergraduate students who wished 
o "e teachers would have to takea course 
A Ucation for Employment, in essence a 
sin * on the ‘benefits of the free enterprise 
a "din Atthesame time, all school curricula 
e elementary and secondary levels—from 
mie on up—would have to integrate 
h peni their teaching a coherent program of 
i. tion for employment as well. After all, 
tes an t start too young, can you? Education 
$ imply the supplier of ‘human capital’ for 

private sector, after all. 

ofte ee with this story because I think it is 
N better to start in our guts, so to speak, to 


Michael W. Apple 


start with our experiences as teachers and stu- 
dents in this time to conservatism. I begin here 
as well because, even though there is a new 
administration in Washington which may rein 
in some of the excesses of the rightist social 
agenda, the terms of debate and the existing 
economic and social conditions have been 
transformed remarkably in a conservative 
direction (Apple 1993). We should not be 
romantic about what will happen at our 
schools and universities, especially given the 
fiscal crisis of the state and the acceptance of 
major aspects of the conservative social and 
economicagenda within both political parties. 
The story I told a moment ago can serve as a 
metaphor for what is happening to so much of 
educational life at universities and elsewhere. 

Let me situate this story within the larger 
transformations in education and the wider 
society that the conservative alliance has 
attempted. 


Between Neo-conservatism and Neo- 
liberalism 


Conservatism by its very name announces one 
interpretation of its agenda. It conserves. 
Other interpretations are possible of course. 
One could say, more wryly, that conservatism 
believes that nothing should be done for the 
first time (Honderich 1990: 1). Yet in many 
ways, in the currentsituation thisis deceptive. 
For with the Right now in ascendancy in many 
nations, we are witnessing a much more 
activist project. Conservative politics now are 
very much the politics of alteration—not 
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always, but clearly the idea of ‘Do nothing for 
the first time’ is not a sufficient explanation of 
what is going on either in education or else- 
where (Honderich 1990: 4). 

Conservatism has in fact meant different 
things at different times and places. At times, 
it will involve defensive actions; at other 
times, it will involve taking initiative against 
the status quo (Honderich 1990: 15). Today, 
we are witnessing both. 

Because of this, it is important that I set out 
the larger social context in which the current 
politics of official knowledge operates. There 
has been a breakdown in the accord that 
guided a good deal of educational policy since 
World War II. Powerful groups within gov- 
ernment and the economy, and within 
‘authoritarian populist’ social movements, 
have been able to redefine—often in very ret- 
rogressive ways—the terms of debate in edu- 
cation, social welfare, and other areas of the 
common good. What education is for is being 
transformed (Apple 1993). No longer is edu- 
cation seen as part of a social alliance which 
combined many ‘minority” groups, women, 
teachers, community activists, progressive 
legislators and government officials, and oth- 
ers who acted together to propose (limited) 
social democratic policies for schools (e.g. 
expanding educational opportunities, limited 
attempts at equalizing outcomes, developing 
special programs in bilingual and multicul- 
tural education, and so on). A new alliance has 
been formed, one that has increasing power in 
educational and social policy. This power bloc 
combines business with the New Right and 
with neo-conservative intellectuals. Its inter- 
ests are less in increasing the life chances of 
women, people of color, or labor. (These 
groups are obviously not mutually exclusive.) 
Rather it aims at providing the educational 
conditions believed necessary both for 
increasing international competitiveness, 
profit, and discipline and for returning us toa 
romanticized past of the ‘ideal’ home, family, 
and school (Apple 1993). There is no need to 
control the White House for this agenda to 
continue to have a major effect. 

The power of this alliance can be seen in a 
number of educational policies and proposals 
not only at the university but in schooling in 
general. (In fact, it is essential that we see this 
broader picture. Without it, we cannot fully 
understand what is happening to institutions 
of higher education.) These include: (1) pro- 


grams for ‘choice’ such as voucher plans and 
tax credits to make schools like the thoroughly 
idealized free-market economy; (2) the move- 
ment at national and state levels throughout 
the country to ‘raise standards’ and mandate 
both teacher and student ‘competencies’ and 
basic curricular goals and knowledge increas- 
ingly now through the implementation of 
statewide and national testing; (3) the increas- 
ingly effective attacks on the school curriculum 
for its anti-family and anti-free enterprise 
‘bias’, its secular humanism, its lack of patrio- 
tism, and its supposed neglect of the knowl- 
edge and values of the ‘Western tradition’ and 
of ‘real knowledge’; and (4) the growing pres- 
sure to make the perceived needs of business 
and industry into the primary goals of educa- 
tionatall levels (Apple 1988, 1993). The effects 
of all this—the culture wars, the immensity of 
the fiscal crisis in education, the attacks on 
‘political correctness’, and so on—are being 
painfully felt on the university as well. 

In essence, the new alliance in favor of the 
conservative restoration has integrated edu- 
cation into a wider set of ideological commit- 
ments. The objectives in education are the 
same as those which serve as a guide to its eco- 
nomic and social welfare goals. These include 
the expansion of the ‘free market’, the drastic 
reduction of government responsibility for 
social needs (though the Clinton Administra- 
tion will mediate this in not very extensive— 
and not very expensive—ways), the rein- 
forcement of intensely competitive structures 
of mobility, the lowering of people’s expecta- 
tions for economic security, and the popular- 
ization of what is clearly a form of Social 
Darwinist thinking (Bastian er al. 1986). 

As I have argued at length elsewhere, the 
political right in the USA has been very suc- 
cessful in mobilizing support against the edu- 
cational system and its employees, often 
exporting the crisis in the economy onto the 
schools. Thus, one of its major achievements 
has been to shift the blame for unemployment 
and underemployment, for the loss of eco- 
nomic competitiveness, and for the suppos 
breakdown of ‘traditional’ values and stan- 
dards in the family, education, and paid and 
unpaid workplaces from the economic, cul- 
tural, and social policies and effects of domi- 
nant groups to the school and other public 
agencies. ‘Public’ now is the center of all evil; 
A is the center of all that is good (Apple 


In essence, then, four trends have charac- 
terized the conservative restoration both in 
the USA and in Britain—privatization, cen- 
tralization, vocationalization, and differentia- 
tion (Green 1991: 27). These are actually 
largely the results of differences within the 
most powerful wings of this tense alliance— 
neo-liberalism and neo-conservatism. 

Neo-liberalism has a vision of the weak 
state. A society that lets the ‘invisible hand’ of 
the free market guide a// aspects of its forms 
of social interaction is seen as both efficient 
and democratic. On the other hand, neo- 
conservatism is guided by a vision of the 
strong state in certain areas, especially over 
the politics of the body and gender and race 
relations, over standards, values, and con- 
duct, and over what knowledge should be 
passed on to future generations (Hunter 
1988). [2] While these are no more than ideal 
types, those two positions do not easily sit side 
by side in the conservative coalition. 

Thus the Rightist movement is contradic- 
tory. Is there not something paradoxical about 
linkingall of the feelings of loss and nostalgia to 
the unpredictability of the market, ‘in replac- 
ing loss by sheer flux’? (Johnson 1991; 40). 

At the elementary and secondary school 
evels, the contradictions between neo- 
moiestetite and neo-liberal elements in the 
ightist coalition are ‘solved’ through a policy 
of what Roger Dale has called ‘conservative 
Modernization’ (Dale, quoted in Edwards et 
al. 1992: 156-7), 
Such a policy is engaged in: 


pure taneously ‘freeing’ individuals for economic 
pl ne while controlling them for social pur- 
peer essen in so far as economic "freedom" 
m oan inequalities, it is likely to increase the 
hiran T social control. A ‘small, strong state" limits 
ax ea activities by transferring to the mar- 
en on itdefends and legitimizes, as much wel- 
tenet oer activities] as possible. In education, 
all pery re lance on competition and choice is not 
System pate sass ‘what is intended is a dual 
titra ne between . . . market schools and 
m schools’, 


Thee 's, there will bea relatively less regulated 
rer brews privatized sector for the chil- 
ebd the better off. For the rest—and the 
say omic status and racial composition in, 
tke urban areas of the people who attend 
Predi minimum schools will be thoroughly 
troll dable—the schools will be tightly con- 
*d and policies and will continue to be 
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underfunded and unlinked to decent paid 
employment. 

of the major effects of the combination 
of marketization and strong state is to remove 
educational policies from public debate. That 
is, the choice is left up to individual parents 
and the hidden hand of unintended conse- 
quences does the rest. In the process, the very 
idea of education being part of a public politi- 
cal sphere in which its means and ends are 
publicly debated atrophies (Education Group 
111991: 268). 

There are major differences between 
democratic attempts at enhancing people’s 
rights over the policies and practices of 
schooling and the neo-liberal emphasis on 
marketization and privatization. The goal of 
the former is to extend politics, to revivify 
democratic practice by devising ways of 
enhancing public discussion, debate, and 
negotiation. It is inherently based on a vision 
of democracy that sees it as an educative prac- 
tice. The latter, on the other hand, seeks to 
contain politics. It wants to reduce all politics to 
economics, to an ethic of ‘choice’ and ‘con- 
sumption’ (Johnson 1991: 68). The world, in 
essence, becomes a vast supermarket (Apple 
1993). 

Enlarging the private sector so that buying 
and selling—in a word competition—is the 
dominant ethic of society involves a set of 
closely related propositions. It assumes that 
more individuals are motivated to work 
harder under these conditions. After all, we 
‘already know’ that public servants are ineffi- 
cientand slothful while private enterprises are 
efficient and energetic. It assumes that self- 
interest and competitiveness are the engines 
of creativity. More knowledge, more experi- 
mentation, is created and used to alter what we 
have now. In the process, less waste is created. 
Supply and demand stay in a kind of equilib- 
rium. A more efficient machine is thus cre- 
ated, one which minimizes administrative 
costs and ultimately distributes resources 
more widely (Honderich 1990: 104). pi 

This is of course not meant simply to privi- 
lege the few. However, it is the equivalent of 
saying thateveryone has theright to climb the 
north face of the Eiger or scale Mount Everest 
without exception, providing of course that 
you are very good at mountain climbing and 
have the institutional and financial resources 
to do it (Honderich 1990: 99-100). 

Thus, in a conservative society, access to a 
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society's private resources (and, remember, 
the attempt is to make nearly a// of society's 
resources private) is largely dependent on 
one's ability to pay. And this is dependent on 
one's being a person of an entrepreneurial or 
efficiently acquisitive class type. On the other 
hand, society's public resources (that rapidly 
decreasing segment) are dependent on need 
(Honderich 1990: 89). In a conservative soci- 
ety, the former is tobe maximized, the latter is 
to be minimized. 

However, most forms of conservatism do 
not merely depend in a large portion of their 
arguments and policies on a particular view of 
human nature—a view of human nature as 
primarily self-interested. They have gonefur- 
ther; they have set out to degrade that human 
nature, to force all people to conform to what 
at first could only be pretended to be true. 
Unfortunately, in no small measure they have 
succeeded. Perhaps blinded by their own 
absolutist and reductive vision of what it 
means to be human, many of our political 
‘leaders’ do not seem to be capable of recog- 
nizing what they have done. They have set 
out, aggressively, to drag down the character 
of a people (Honderich 1990: 81), while at the 
same time attacking the poor and the disen- 
franchized for their supposed lack of values 
and character. 

But I digress here and some of my anger 
beings to show. You will forgive me I trust; 
but if we cannot allow ourselves to be angry 
about the lives of our children, what can we be 
angry about? 


What Postmodernists Forget 


Important elements of the neo-conservative 
and especially the neo-liberal agendas are 
increasingly dominating the university. The 
growing class and race polarization surround- 
ing which universities one gets to go to (or 
doesn’t get to go to), the funding cuts for 
‘unproductive’ (a truly revealing metaphor), 
humanistic, and/or critically oriented pro- 
grams, the increased pressure towards ‘effi- 
ciency’ and raising standards, the calls for a 
return toa ‘commonculture’, and aboveall the 
growing integration of university teaching, 
research, funding, and many of its other func- 
tions into the industrial project—all of these 
and more are indicative of the effects of both 


strands of the complex restructuring of our 
daily lives. 

Unfortunately, major elements of this 
restructuring are hardly on the agenda of dis- 
cussions of some of the groups within the crit- 
ical and ‘progressive’ communities within 
higher education itself. This is especially the 
case if we examine what kind of knowledge is 
now more and more being given the official 
imprimatur of the institution. 

While the conflict over post-modern and 
post-structural forms continues to rage—in 
part because of some of the overstatements by 
what are affectionately known by some of my 
colleagues as the ‘posties’ as well as because of 
the aggressive attacks coming from move- 
ments associated with the conservative 
restoration (Apple 1993)—too little focus has 
been placed on the political economy of what 
knowledge is considered high status in this 
and similar societies. Thus, while the human- 
ities and the social sciences are engaged in 
clever rhetorical and cultural ‘battles’ (please 
excuse the masculinist and militarist turn of 
phrase; the wordisnot mine) over what counts 
as ‘appropriate’ knowledge and what countsas 
‘appropriate’ forms of teaching and knowing 
(‘the culture wars’), what are commonsensi- 
cally known as the sciences and technology— 
what I have called (following the lead of 
Walter Feinberg) technical/administrative 
knowledge—are receiving even more empha- 
sisat schools at all levels in terms of timein the 
curriculum, funding, prestige, support from 
the apparatuses of the state (Apple 1985) and 
a new administration in Washington that is 
committed to technical solutions and techni- 
cal knowledge. 

What I shall say here is still rather tentative, 
but it responds to some of my intuitions 
a good deal of the storm and fury over the 
politics of one form of textual analysis over 
another or even over whether we should see 
the world as a text, as discursively con- 
structed, for example, is at least partly beside 
the point and that ‘we’ may be losing some 
of the most important insights generated by, 
say, the neo-Marxist tradition in education 
and elsewhere. , 

In what I say here, [hope I do not sound like 
an unreconstructed Stalinoid (after all Pve 
spent all too much of my life writing ar 
speaking about the reductive tendencies 
within the Marxist traditions). I simply want 
us to remember the utterly essential—not 


essentialist—understandings of the relation- 
ships (admittedly very complex) between 
what knowledge is considered high status and 
some of the relations of power we need to con- 
sider but seem to have forgotten a bit too read- 
ily. I shall not only refer to relations of power 
at the university but to emerging and crucial 
transformations that are occurring in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that educate (or 
don't educate) students who ultimately go (or 
don't go) to institutions of higher education. 

The growth of the multiple positions 
associated with post-modernism and post- 
structuralism is indicative of the transforma- 
tion of our discourse and understandings of 
the relationship between culture and power. 
The rejection of the comforting illusion that 
there can (and must) be one grand narrative 
under which all relations of domination can be 
subsumed, the focus on the ‘micro-level’ as a 
site of the political, the illumination of the 
utter complexity of the power-knowledge 
nexus, the extension of our political concerns 
well beyond the ‘holy trinity’ of class, gender, 
and race, the idea of the decentered subject 
where identity is both non-fixed and a site of 
political struggle, the focus on the politics and 
Practices of consumption, not only produc- 
tion—all of this has been important, though 
not totally unproblematic to say the least 
(Clarke 1991; Best and Kellner 1991). 

With the growth of post-modern and post- 
Structural literature in critical educational and 
cultural studies, however, we have tended to 
Move too quickly away from traditions that 
continue to be filled with vitality and provide 
essential insights into the nature of the cur- 
riculum and pedagogy that dominate schools 
àt all levels. Thus, for example, the mere fact 
that class does not explain all can be used as an 
excuse to deny its power. This would bea seri- 
ous error. Class is of course an analytic con- 
Struct as well as a set of relations that have an 
existence outside of our minds. Thus, what we 
mean byitand how itis mobilizedasa category 
needs to be continually deconstructed and 
rethought. Thus, we must be very careful 
When and how itis used, with due recognition 
of the multiple ways in which people are 
formed, Even given this, however, it would be 
Wrong to assume that, since many people do 
not identify with or act on what we might 
€xpect from theories that link, say, identity 
and ideology with one’s class position, this 
Means that class has gone away (Apple 1992). 
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The same must be said abou: 
Capitalism may be being transformed tony 
still exists as a massive 


of production (both economic and cultural, 
since how we think about these two may be 
different) can be ignored if we do it in non- 
essentializing ways (Apple 1992), 

I say all : i because of very real dangers 
that now exist in critical educational studies. 
One is our loss of collective memory. While 
there is currently great and necessary vitality 
at the ‘level’ of theory, a considerable portion 
of critical research has often been faddish. It 
moves from theory to theory rapidly, often 
seemingly assuming that the harder some- 
thing is to understand or the more it rests on 
European cultural theory (preferably French) 
the better it is. The rapidity of its movement 
and its partial capture by an upwardly mobile 
fraction of the new middle class within the 
academy—so intent on mobilizing its cultural 
resources within the status hierarchies of the 
university that it has often lost any but the 
most rhetorical connections with the multiple 
struggles against domination and subordina- 
tion at the university and elsewhere—has as 
one of its effects the denial of gains that have 
been made in other traditions or restating 
them in new garb (Apple 1992). Or it may 
actually move backwards, as in the reappro- 
priation of, say, Foucault into just another 
(but somewhat more elegant) theorist of social 
control, a discredited and a-historical concept 
that denies the power of social movements and 
historical agents. 

It is both the power of conservative social 
movements and the structural crisis into 
which they intervene which concerns me 
here. In our rush toward post-structuralism, 
we may have forgotten how very powerful the 
structural dynamics are in which we partici- 
pate. In recognition of this, I want to focus on 
some of the dynamics of knowledge at the uni- 
versity, especially on the continued recon- 
struction of the role of the university towards 
the complex and contradictory economic and 
cultural ‘needs’ of economic rationalization, 
national and international competitiveness, 
and its associated agendas. In order to go fur- 
ther we need to think about the process of 
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commodification, especially about the ways in 
which knowledge and institutions are reified 
so that they can be employed to extract sur- 
plus value. Oddly enough, I too must com- 
modify knowledge in order to understand 
how it fits into the flow of capital. 


The Political Economy of Cultural Capi- 
tal 


What I propose is somewhat dangerous. We 
have spent years trying to dereify knowledge, 
trying to show it as both a process of meaning 
construction and the embodiment of past con- 
structions. To treat knowledge once again as a 
thing risks losing those gains. However, such 
a move is essential if we are to understand the 
continuing transformations that are going on 
in higher education. In making this case, I 
need to recapitulate a number of arguments I 
made in Education and Power (Apple 1985). 

I want us to think of knowledge as a form of 
capital. Just as economic institutions are orga- 
nized (and sometimes disorganized) so that 
particular classes and class fractions increase 
their share of economic capital, cultural insti- 
tutions such as universities seem to do the 
same things. They play a fundamental role in 
the accumulation of cultural capital. 

Now I am using the idea of cultural capital 
in a particular way, one that is different from 
that of, say, Bourdieu. For Bourdieu, for 
instance, the style, language, cultural disposi- 
tions, and even the bodies—the hexus and 
habitus—of dominant groups is the cultural 
capital that through a complicated process of 
conversion strategies is cashed in so that their 
dominance is preserved. Thus, students from 
dominant groups (and for Bourdieu these 
center largely around class) get ahead because 

of their ‘possession’ of this cultural capital 
(Bourdieu and Passeron 1977; Bourdieu 
1984). 
There is some strength to such a conception 
of cultural capital. However, it assumes that 
the fundamental role of educational institu- 
tions is the distribution of knowledge of stu- 
dents, some of whom are more ‘able’ to 
acquire it because of cultural gifts that come 
‘naturally’ fromptheir class or race or gender 
position. Yet, such a theory fails to catch the 
university's rolein the production of a partic- 
ular kind of cultural capital, technical/ admin- 
istrative knowledge. The production of this 


‘commodity’ is what many universities are 
increasingly about, though many of the 
debates over the corpus of knowledge that 
should be taughtatthe university, over what is 
to count as ‘tradition’, still seem to assume 
that the only role the universities play is dis- 
tributing knowledge (preferably after decon- 
structing and then reconstructing it with 
students) (Apple 1985; Apple 1990). This 
misses the structural point. 

An advanced corporate economy requires 
the production of high levels of technical/ 
administrative knowledge because of national 
and international economic competition 
and to become more sophisticated in the 
maximization of opportunities for economic 
expansion, for communicative and cultural 
control and rationalization, and so forth. 
Within certain limits, what is actually 
required is not the widespread distribution of 
this kind of high status knowledge to the pop- 
ulace in general. What is needed is to maxi- 
mize its production (Apple 1985). : 

Thus, there is a complex relationship 
between the accumulation of economic and 
cultural capital. This means that it is not 
essential that everyone have sophisticated 
technical/administrative knowledge in their 
heads, so to speak. Thus, whether you or I or 
considerable numbers of our students have it 
is less important than having high levels of 
increasingly sophisticated forms of this 
knowledge available for use. r 

Broadly speaking, technical/administra- 
tive knowledge is essential in advanced indus- 
trial economies. The way it is employed in 
ours, though, is the critical factor. Given the 
enormous growth in the volume of production 
and the transformations in its organization 
and control, there has been a concomitant 
need for a rapid increase in the amount an 
kinds of technical and administrative infor- 
mation. This is coupled with the continue 
increase in the need for *market research' an 
human relations research which each firm 
requires to increase the rate of accumulation 
and workplace control. All of this necessitates 
the machine production of information (an 
the production of more efficient machines a 
well). These products—the commodity 9 
knowledge—may be non-material in the 
traditional sense of that term, but there can 
be no doubt that they are economically essen- 
tial products. When one adds to this the 
immense role that defense related industrie 


have played in corporate accumulation, the 
increasing role of agri-business in the corpo- 
rate monopolization of food industries and 
technologies, and so forth, the importance of 
this kind of cultural capital increases. 

In his analysis of the history of the relation- 
ship among science, technology, educational 
institutions, and industry, David Noble 
(1977: 6) earlier argued that the control of the 
production of technical cultural capital was an 
essential part of industrial strategy. Capital 
needed control notsimply of markets and pro- 
Im plant and equipment but of science as 
well. 


Initially this monopoly over science took the form 
of patent control—that is the control over the 
products of scientific technology. It then became 
control over the process of scientific production 
itself, by means of organized and regulated indus- 
trial research. Finally, it came to include command 
over the social prerequisites of this process: the 
development of institutions necessary for the pro- 
duction of both scientific knowledge and know- 
ledgeable people, and the integration of these 
institutions within the corporate system of science- 
based industry. ‘The scientific-technical revolu- 
tion’, as Harry Braverman has explained, ‘cannot 
be understood in terms of specific innovations... ." 
Rather it ‘must be understood in its totality as a 
mode of production in which science and exhaus- 
tive engineering have been integrated as part of 
ordinary functioning’. Thereby innovation is not 
to be found in chemistry, [bio-genetics], electron- 
Ics, automatic machinery . . , or any of the products 
of these science-technologies, but rather in the 
transformation of science itself into capital. 


Thus, as I have developed at greater length 
elsewhere, as industry tied itself more and 
more tothedivision, control, and replacement 
9 labor and to technical innovations, ifit was 
© expand its markets, products, and con- 
Sumption it needed to guarantee a relatively 
constant accumulation of two kinds of capital, 
Conomic and cultural. These needs required 
Buch larger influence in the place where both 
une and knowledge were produced—the 
niversity (Apple 1985). 
im oble's previous statement -about the 
Pt pa of patent control illuminates a 
Hg point for it is here that one can see an 
nl ery the accumulation of technical 
res edge plays a significant economic role. 
- Tolling the production of technical 
ze edge was important for systematic 
an Production and the monopolization of 
market. While a primary aim of a good deal 
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of, say, industrial research was to find techni- 
cal solutions to immediate production prob- 
lems, the larger issue of the organization and 
control ofknowledge production was essential 
if one was to 'anticipate inventive trends and 
take out patents to keep open the road of tech- 
nical progressand business expansion' (Noble 
1977: 128). The control of major aspects of 
science and technical knowledge was accom- 
plished by use of patent monopolies and the 
organization and reorganization of university 
life (and especially its curricula and research). 
Thus, as Noble again shows, industry and the 
ideologies it has spawned played and continue 
to play an exceptionally important role in set- 
ting structural limits on (not determining) the 
kinds of curricula and pedagogical practices 
deemed appropriate for a significant portion 
of university and technical institute life. 
Given the economic crisis we currently face, 
one should expectan even greater influence of 
the (multipleand sometimes contradictory, of 
course) interests of capital in the future as 
well, especially given the Clinton Administra- 
tion’s neo-liberal construction of a national 
industrial policy in which as many aspects of 
the state and capital (as well as other aspects of 
civil society) should be integrated into rational 
planning models for achieving a restructured 
and more competitive economy for the 
twenty-first century. Pavam . 
Thus, with the Clinton Administration's 
move toward a corporatist model of industrial 
policy, we shall undoubtedly see more of an 
integration between universities and larger 
economic goals. The effects of this on what 
knowledge is considered to be of most worth, 
if I may paraphrase Spencer, will be momen- 
us. 
i Henry Louis Gates, Jr puts it rather suc- 
cinctly in the following quote, where he points 
out who some of the losers of these policies 


will be. 


The struggle to obtain funding for research, for 
buildings, and for new and better programs caused 
the university to increasingly adapt to the priorities 
of corporations, foundations, government, and 
other élite donors. A new union emerged with busi- 
ness, industry, and the federal government as the 
principal partners of the university. At the local 
level, this meant that resources, human and mater- 
jal, were poured into programs that did research 
and provided services for the corporate élite. 
Indeed, on most campuses the resources devoted to 
such programs would dwarf the resources that goto 
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rograms devoted to pling with the problems 
of distressed central con neioubasheat This is 
also a reflection of the fact that money available for 
research on social issues of concern to business and 
industry is much greater than the money available 
for research on local issues of concern to blacks, 
Hispanics and working-class whites. (Gates 1992: 
21) 


Noble’s and Gates’s points are of course rela- 
tively economistic and essentializing. They 
capture neither the relatively autonomous 
activities of universities nor the micro-politics 
of science and its practitioners. They ignore 
the struggles that have been going on ‘on the 
ground’, soto speak, as well. Yet, they do pro- 
vide an essential insight into the process by 
which high status knowledge is produced in a 
time of economic crisis and the fiscal crisis of 
the state. 

They do help us recognize the universities 
are caught in a structural contradiction 
between the task of distributing knowledge 
and maximizing its production. As the insti- 
tutional logic surrounding the commodifica- 
tion process recuperates more and more of the 
daily teaching and research activities at uni- 
versities within its orbit, the emphasis tilts 
toward the latter while at the same time 
attempting to limit the former to only that 
knowledge which is economically ‘essential’ 
or to move other, more critical, forms of dis- 
course to the margins. They, collectively, 
slowly become the institutionalized ‘Other’. 

Thus, increasingly, in the process what 
is perceived as economically useful knowledge 
is given the institutional imprimatur. Any- 
thing else is nice work if you can get it, but 
increasingly beside the point. (The neo- 
conservatives, however, know better. They 
realize that the struggle over culture and con- 
sciousness is essential. This is why the issue of 
language, collective memory, and how we 
should ‘name the world’ is seen by them to be 

so important (Apple 1993).) 

Iam of course speaking very generally here. 
This is not a smooth and rational process. 
There are struggles over this—over what 
counts as high status knowledge, over the 
state’s role in supporting its production, and 
within institutions of higher education both 
over why these particular forms of knowledge 
should gain the most resources and power and 
over the relatively autonomous status hierar- 
chies within the social field of the academy, 
hierarchies about which Bourdieu, for 


instance, has been so perceptive (Bourdieu 
1988). Rather, I am pointing to general ten- 
dencies, tendencies I am certain have an 
impact on each of us in varying ways—on 
funding for research, fellowships, and schol- 
arships, on the distribution of new faculty 
positions, and more than a little occasionally 
on tenure decisions and on layoffs of faculty 
and administrative staff. 


Will our Future Students Know Better? 


So far I have given an outline of my intuitions 
about the contradictions and dynamics sur- 
rounding the political economy of high status 
knowledge in the academy during a period of 
economic crisis. The concomitant cultural 
relations and authority have their own, partly 
independent, dynamics and struggles, of 
course, as we witness every day in the culture 
wars in our institutions. I have discussed these 
latter issues concerning the cultural politics of 
what counts as official knowledge in history, 
language, literature, ‘the arts’, and so forth at 
much greater length elsewhere, and do not 
want to rehearse them again here (Apple 
1993). Rather, I now want to briefly turn to 
parts of the reconstruction that is occurring at 
the level of the elementary, middle, and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the USA and what 
this means to what students will actually 
expect from their higher education. — 

As we witness the steady transformation of 
what knowledge will be converted into capital 
at the university—the complex conversion 0 
cultural capital into economic capital’—there 
are similar things occurring at other levels of 
our educational institutions. These may have 
major effects on our students. Among the 
most important will be whether a large portion 
of our future students in institutions of higher 
education will see anything wrong with the 
commodification of knowledge for private 
gain. Thisisa complicated issue involving the 
formation of subjectivity(ies) among stu- 
dents. But perhaps some examples of what i5 
happening at, say, our middle and high 
schools can illuminate some of the dangers We 
are facing. ; 

I turn to this because one of the most crucial 
issues we will face will be what our students 
will be like—what they will know, what values 
they will have—when they arrive. Because o 
this, it is utterly essential that we focus on 


elementary and secondary schools as well as 
our institutions of higher education. 

At the level of our elementary and sec- 

ondary schools, the most organized and well 
funded curriculum reform efforts are being 
developed around proposed national curric- 
ula in mathematics and science. And eyen 
though the Clinton Administration has pro- 
posed making thearts the equal of more ‘basic’ 
subjects such as science and mathematics, this 
will have mostly rhetorical weight, not the 
weight of policy, especially since many large 
school districts such as Los Angeles are hav- 
ing to eliminate art instruction and lay off art 
teachers at all levels. Similar things are occur- 
ring in other, ‘less essential’ curricular areas, 
as well. 
. Totake but one other example, in history it 
is Diane Ravitch and her relatively conserva- 
tive colleagues who provided the outline for 
the social studies textbooks in California. 
Thus, because of the dominance of the text- 
book as the official curriculum in American 
schools and because nearly all publishers will 
only publish what will sell in states such as 
California and Texas because these states are 
in essence the largest guaranteed markets, the 
Perspectives on history that the vast majority 
of students will receive will be a narrative of 
relatively self-congratulatory progress seen 
largely through the eyes of dominant groups 
(Apple 1988, 1993; Apple and Christian- 
Smith 1991), 

Yet the cuts in particular humanities pro- 
grams and the reassertion of certain narra- 
tives, while important, do not even begin to 
Cover the entire range of transformations we 
are Witnessing. Let me give what I believe is 
the best example. 

here is a new generation of ‘cooperative 
relations’ between education and industry 
ar being built. Among the most interesting" 
a mething many of you may notknow much 
io out. It is called Channel One. Channel One 
5 à commercially produced television news 
Program that is now broadcast to thousands of 
schools in the United States. A description of 
in overtly simple: ten minutes of interna- 
s nal and national ‘news’ and two minutes of 
Connercials produced very slickly by Whittle 
lige unications- —one of the largest pub- 
i crs of material for ‘captive audiences’ in 
: -—€— and broadcast directly into class- 


In return for the use of a satellite dish 
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(which can only receive Channel One), two 
VCRs, and television monitors for each class- 
room, schoolssigna contract that overa three- 
to five-year period 90 per cent of all student 
will watch the broadcast in schools 90 per cent 
of the time. Compliance is monitored. For 
many chronically poor school districts, and an 
increasing number of seemingly more affluent 
ones, the fiscal crisisis so severe that textbooks 
are used until they literally fall apart. Base- 
ments, closets, gymnasiums, and any ‘avail- 
able' spaces are used for instruction. Teachers 
are being laid off, as are counselors and sup- 
port staff. Art, music, and foreign language 
programs are being dropped. In some towns 
and cities, the economic problems are such 
that it will be impossible for schools to remain 
open for the full academic year. In the context 
of such a financial crisis, and in the context of 
a rhetorical strategy used by Whittle that 
knowledge of the world will assist students in 
getting jobs and in making our nation more 
competitive internationally (commercials for 
Channel One, for instance, point out that 
some students think that Chernobyl was 
Cher’s original name or that silicon chips were 
a kind of snack food), schools throughout the 
nation have seen Channel One asa way of both 
teaching ‘important knowledge’ and as help- 
ing to solve their budget problems. 

In Official Knowledge (Apple 1993), I have 
analyzed the strategies Whittle has employed 
asa rhetoric of justification, the ways Channel 
One enters into classrooms, the contradictions 
in its content and organization of the news— 
its linguistic codes, its constructions of the 
Other, etc.—and what teachers and students 
actually do with it. What is important here, 
however, is that for between 35 per cent and 
40 per cent of all middle and high school stu- 
dents in the nation, we have so/d our children 
as a captive audience to advertisers. The stu- 
dents ves are positioned as consumers 
and commodified and purchased as a captive 
audience by corporations willing to spend the 
money for commercials on Channel One. 

Now students and teachers sometimes 
engage in ‘carnival’ with material on Channel 
One, especially with the commercials. They 
ignore the news and pay attention to—and 
sometimes play with—the advertisements in a 
manner Bakhtin might enjoy. Yet, once again, 
our educational institutions are being recon- 
structed as a site for the generation of profit. 
For years, students will be members of that 
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captive audience. Their daily experience— 
their common sense—will have been formed 
around the transformation of knowledge (and 
themselves) into a site for the production of 
profit. What would seem so strange for the 
same to be justifiable at — Thus, 
why should we be surprised particular 
definitions of economically useful knowledge 
increasingly dominate many institutions of 
higher education when weare even now selling 
students in our middle and secondary school? 


Conclusion 


I could say considerably more here, for I have 
only touched the surface of the emerging 
trends towards commodification and privati- 
zation that education is currently facing. My 
major point, though, is to caution us, to cor- 
rect a tendency among our *more advanced 
theorists' to marginalize concerns surround- 
ing political economy and class relations. It is 
not to ask us to revivify previous grand narra- 
tives whose ‘will to know’ was itself more than 
a little problematic that I raise these points. It 
is to remind us that this is still capitalism and 
thatmakesa difference to our daily livesand to 
the lives of those students who are not only at 
our universities but who may venture into 
those buildings later on. Ignoring the complex 
relations between cultural capital and eco- 
nomic capital will not make the situation any 
easier. The world may be text, but some 
groups seem to be able to write their lines on 
our lives more easily than others. 


Notes 


1, I put the word ‘minority’ in inverted commas 
here to remind us that the vast majority of the 
world’s population is composed of persons of 

color. It would be wholly salutary for our ideas 

a culture and education to remember this 
act. 

Neo-liberalism doesn’t ignore the idea of a 

strong state, but it wants to limit it to specific 

areas (e.g. defense of markets). 

3. Ido not want to romanticize the history of this, 
Universities did not have a mythical ‘golden 
age’ when they were cut off from the interests 
of business and industry or other élites. 


Lh 


Indeed, exactly the opposite is the case. See, 
for example, Barrow (1990). 
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The Big Picture: Masculinities in 


This article addresses the question of how we 
should study men in gender relations, and 
what view of modern world history an under- 
standing of masculinity might give us. I start 
with the reasons why ‘masculinity’ has 
recently become a cultural and intellectual 
problem, and suggest a framework in which 
the intellectual work can be better done. The 
historicity of ‘masculinity’ is best shown by 
denculpural evidence on the differing gen- 
Th practices of men in different social orders. 
oe core of the paper is a sketch of the histor- 
ical evolution of the forms of masculinity now 
Sobally dominant. This shows their imbrica- 
€ with the military, social, and economic 
am of North Atlantic capitalist states, and 
esu with imperialism. This history pro- 
s thenecessary basis for an understanding 
a major institutionalized forms of mas- 
t ity in contemporary ‘first world’ coun- 
Fut and the struggles for hegemony among 

m. I conclude with a brief look at the 


dynam; ZA : 
Ynamics of marginalized and subordinated 
masculinities, 


Studying ‘Masculinity’ 


TRCUUNTY AS A CULTURAL PROBLEM 
M that conferences about ‘masculini- 
ie p being held is significant in its own 
và Wenty-five years ago no one would 
m ecu iEhtof doing so. Both the men-and- 
s ulinity literature that has bubbled up in 
Hearn rh (Carrigan et al. 1985; Ford and 
988; Hearn and Morgan 1990)and the 
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Recent World History 
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debates at conferences and seminars, testify 
thatin some part of the Western intelligentsia, 
masculinity has become problematic in a way 
it never was before. 

There is no doubt what cued the discovery 
of this problem. It was, first, the advent of 
Women’s Liberation at the end of the 1960s 
and the growth of feminist research on gender 
and ‘sex roles’ since. Second—as important 
intellectually though of less reach practi- 
cally—it was the advent of Gay Liberation 
and the developing critique of heterosexuality 
of lesbians and gay men. 

While much of the key thinking about mas- 
culinity continues to be done by radical femi- 
nists and gay activists, concern with the issue 
has spread much more widely. The nature and 
politics of masculinity have been addressed by 
the new right, by heterosexual socialists, and 
by psychotherapists of wondrous variety. 
(Gilder 1975; Connell 1982; Ellis 1976; John- 
son 1974). Four years ago I wrote a short essay 
on the ‘new man’ for a daily paper in Sydney, 
and a journalist friend commented that 
masculinity seemed to be the flavor of the year 
in journalism, with stories about men at 
childbirth, fathering, the ‘new sensitive man,’ 
men doing housework, and so on. f 

Something is going on; but what? Writers 
of the masculinity literature of the 1970s pic- 
tured changeasa break with the old restrictive 
‘male sex role,’ and the rapid creation of more 
equal relations with women. They were far 
too optimistic—and missed most of the poli- 
tics of the process. Segal has aptly called the 

ce of change among heterosexual men 
‘slow motion,’ and she has shown the political 
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complexities of reconstructing masculinity in 
the case of Britain. The leading style of gay 
masculinity in English-speaking countries 
went from camp to ‘clone’ ina decade, and gay 
politics then ran into the wall of the new right 
and the HIV epidemic. Commercial el 
culture, in the era of Rambo movies and 

ters of the Universe toys, has reasserted mus- 
clebound and destructive masculinity and has 
made a killing (Farrell 1975; Nichols 1975; 
Segal 1990; Humphries 1985). 

So, to say masculinity has become ‘prob- 
lematic’ is not necessarily to say gender rela- 
tions are changing for the better. It is, rather, 
to say that cultural turbulence around themes 
of masculinity has grown. An arena has 
opened up. What direction gender relations 
move will in part be determined by the politics 
that happens inthisarena. And this very much 
involves the intelligentsia. Intellectuals are 
bearers of the social relations of gender and 
makers of sexual ideology. The way we do our 
intellectual work of inquiry, analysis, and 
reportage has consequences; epistemology 
hg politics are intertwined (Connell 

) 


MASCULINITY AS AN INTELLECTUAL PROBLEM 
Such awareness is not common in the 
English-language literature on men-and- 
masculinity. Indeed the implicit definitions of 
masculinity in this literature have limited its 
intellectual and political horizons quite 
severely. 

Closest to common-sense ideas is the 
notion of masculinity as a psychological essence, 
an inner core to the individual. This may be 
inherited, or it may be acquired early in life. 
Ineither caseitis carried forward into later life 
as the essence of a man’s being. Pseudo- 
biological versions of this concept abound. A 
more sophisticated version draws on psycho- 
analytic ideas to present masculinity as an 
identity laid down in early childhood by fam- 
ily constellations. Stoller’s conception of ‘core 
gender identity’ is probably the most influen- 
tial. It has had a good run in blaming mothers 

for transsexuality, and psychologizing the 

anthropology of masculinity (Tiger 1969; 

Stoller 1968, 1976; Stoller and Herdt 1983). 

The conception of masculinity as a psycho- 
logical essence obliterates questions about 
social structure and the historical dynamic of 
gender relations. At best, the formation of 

masculinity within the family is treated as a 


moment of reproduction of the gender order. 
At worst, an ahistorical masculine essence, as 
unchanging as crystal, is set up as a criterion 
against which social arrangements are judged, 
and ly found wanting. Exactly this 
formula is loited by the Rambo films 
(Chodorow 1978; Sexton 1969). 

The conception of a male sex role, the staple 
of American masculinity literature in the 
1970s and early 1980s, promises better than 
this. It places definitions of masculinity firmly 
in the realm of the social, in ‘expectations,’ 
—À or ‘role models.’ This allows for 
change. There may be role strain, conflict 
within or about the role, shifting role defini- 
tions. Italso allows fora certain diversity. Role 
theorists can acknowledge that the ‘black male 
role’ may be different from the ‘white male 
role’ (David and Brannon 1976; Pleck 1976; 
Harrison 1979; Franklin 1987). 

Butthese gainsareslight. Sex-role theory is 
drastically inadequate as a framework for 
understanding gender. The role concept ana- 
lytically collapses into an assertion of individ- 
ual agency; it squeezes out the dimension of 
social structure. It gives no grip on the distri- 
bution of power, on the institutional organiza- 
tion of gender, on the gender structuring o 
production. Role theory rests on a superficial 
analysis of human personality and motives. It 
gives no grip on the emotional contradictions 
of sexuality, or the emotional complexities of 
gender in everyday life, which are revealed by 
fine-textured field research. ' k 

A third book of work locates masculinity in 
discourse or treats it via cultural representations. 
Early writing on media stereotypes has now 
been transcended by a much more supple and 
penetrating account of the symbolic struc- 
tures operating within particular genres. ¢ 
of the best pieces of recent North American 
writing about masculinity, Jeffords’s The 
Remasculinization of America (1989), traces 
the reshaping of the collective memory of the 
Vietnam War by novelists and filmmakers. 
This is a striking reversal of the slow de- 
sanitizing of the Second World War traced by 
Fussell in Wartime (1989). Theweleit’s much- 
quoted Male Fantasies (1987) similarly locates 
sources of German fascism in discourses link- 
ing war and sexuality. These studies are polit- 
ically sophisticated, even politically vibrant, 
in a way the discourse of ‘sex roles’ never has 
been. They attend to issues of power, f 
nuances and complexities in the representa- 


tion of masculinity, to contradiction and 
change. But because they operate wholly 
within the world of discourse they ignore their 
own conditions of existence in the practices of 
gender and in the social structuring of those 
practices. Their politics is inevitably reactive. 
One can get from such criticism no pro-active 
idea of how to change oppressive gender rela- 
tions—except perhaps to fly back in time and 
write a better war novel. 

The limitations of our current approaches 
to masculinity are summed up by the startling 
ethnocentrism of most of the English- 
language literature. By this I don’t only mean 
white, middle-class writers’ habit of taking 
white, middle-class experience as constitut- 
ing reality and marginalizing or ignoring men 
who work with their hands or who come from 
other ethnic groups. That habit exists, of 
course. Class and race blindness is particu- 
larly blatant in the therapeutic literature on 
masculinity. It has been under challenge for 
some time, with little effect.? Rather, I mean 
the more startling ethnocentrism by which a 
discourse of ‘masculinity’ is constructed out 
of the lives of (at most) 5 per centofthe world's 
Population of men, in one culture-area, at one 
moment in history. Since wild overgeneral- 
ization from culturally specific custom is vir- 
tually the basis of sociobiology, it is not 
Surprising that the literature resting on 
Notions of masculinity as a psychological 
essence should be ethnocentric. It seems more 
remarkable that the sex-role literature, and 
the analysis of discourse, should be so incuri- 
ous about other civilizations and other periods 
of history. 

A cure is at hand, in a body of research that 
has developed quite separately from the men- 
and-masculinity literature. Ethnographers in 
à number of culture areas, doubtless sensi- 
Uzed to gender by feminism though rarely 
Pursuing feminist themes, have come up wi! 
accounts of local constructions of masculinity 
Yery different from the mid-Atlantic norm. 
n otable examples are Herzfeld's account of 

* poetics of manhood' centering on sheep- 
Stealing ina Cretan village; Herdt’s discussion 
ol ritualized homosexuality and the flute 
Cult as ‘idioms of masculinity’ ina Melanesian 
Culture; and Bolton’s curious but evocative 
study of the slogans painted on their vehicles 
H Peruvian truck-drivers (Herzfeld 1985; 

€rdt 1981; Bolton 1979). 
Putting such accounts together might lead 
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toa Comparative sociology of masculinity 
capable ing many of our culture’s 
received notions. studies have already 
been put to this use. Thus Lidz and Lidz use 
the Melanesian evidence to challenge conven- 
tional ic accounts of the produc- 
tion of masculinity via oedipal relationships. 

But the familiar comparative method rests 
on an assumption of intact, separate cultures; 
and that assumption is not defensible any 
more. European imperialism, global capital- 
ism under U.S. hegemony, and modern com- 
munications have brought all cultures into 
contact, obliterated many, and marginalized 
most. Ani as a discipline is in crisis 
because of this. dimension of global his- 
tory must now bea part of every ethnography. 
And that is true for ethnographies of mas- 
culinity as well. 


TOWARDS A NEW FRAMEWORK: A POLITICAL 
SOCIOLOGY OF MEN IN GENDER RELATIONS 

To grasp the intellectual and political oppor- 
tunity that is now open requires a shift in the 
strategic conception of research and in our 
understanding of the object of knowledge. 
The object of knowledge is not a reified *mas- 
culinity’ (as encapsulated, with its reified 
partner ‘femininity,’ in the psychological 
scales measuring M/F and androgyny). The 
object of knowledgeis, rather, men s places and 
practices in gender relations. It is true that these 
places may be symbolically constructed (the 
subject of representation research); and that 
these practices are organized transactionally 
and in the life course (the subject of sex role 

ity research 


included in this conception of the field. 
Butithese topics can only be understood in 
relation to a wider spectrum of issues that 
must now be systematically included in the 
d of argument. ; 
pera masculinity as personal practice can- 
not be isolated from its institutional context. 
Most human activity is institutionally bound. 
Three institutions—the state, the work- 
place/labor market, and the family—are of 
rticular sicnt in the contemporary 
ization of gender. dt 
poe eae begin to talk intelligibly 
about ‘masculinity and power without 
addressing the institutionalized masculiniza- 
tion of state élites, the gender differentiation 
of parts of the state apparatus (consider the 
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military in the Gulf deployment), the history 
of state strategies for the control of popula- 
tions via women’s fertility. The sexual divi- 
sion of labor in production, the masculinized 
character of the very concept of ‘the eco- 
nomic,’ the levels of income and asset inequal- 
ity between men and women, make it 
impossible to speak about ‘masculinity and 
work’ as if they were somehow separate enti- 
ties being brought into relation. Hansot and 
Tyack have correctly emphasized the impor- 
tance of ‘thinking institutionally’ in the case of 
gender and schooling, and their point has 
much wider relevance. It is not too strong to 
say that masculinity is an aspect of institutions, 
and is produced in institutional life, as much as 
it is an aspect of personality or produced in 
interpersonal transactions (Connell 1986; 
Hansot and Tyack 1987; Burton 1991: ch. 1). 

Second, masculinities as cultural forms 

cannot be abstracted from sexuality, which is 
an essential dimension of the social creation of 
gender. Sexuality has been leeched out of 
much of the literature on masculinity. This 
perhaps reflects an assumption that sexuality 
is pre-social, a natural force belonging to the 
realm of biology. But while sexuality 
addresses the body, it is itself social practice 
and constitutive of the social world. There is 
no logical gap between sexuality and organiza- 
tional life. Their close interconnection has 
been recently documented in important stud- 
iesofthe workplace by J. Hearn and W. Parkin 
and by Pringle. The sexualization of military 
life is evident from work on soldiers’ language 
as well as in the more emotionally honest sol- 
diers’ autobiographies (Connell and Dowsett 
1990; Hearn and Parkin 1987; Pringle 1989; 
Fussell 1971; Milligan 1971, 1976). 

These arguments are consistent with a 
position in social theory that insists on the his- 
toricity of social life. Practice is situational (it 
responds to a particular configuration of 
events and relationships) and transformative 
(it operates on a given situation and converts 
it into a differently configured one). One 
cannot be masculine in a particular way 
(which is to say, engage in particular practices 
constructing a given form of masculinity) 
without affecting the conditions in which 

that form of masculinity arose: whether to 
reproduce them, intensify them, or subvert 
them. 

Since gender relations produce large-scale 
inequalities—in most contemporary cultures, 


collective advantages for men and disadvan- 
tages for inity understood in 
this way must be understood as political. I 
mean *political' in the simple, conventional 
sense of the struggle for scarce resources, the 
mobilization of power and the pursuit of tac- 
tics on behalf ofa particular interest. Interests 
are constituted within gender relations by the 
facts of inequality. They are not homoge- 
neous, indeed are generally extremely com- 
plex, but they are powerful determinants of 
social action. 

Different masculinities arise in relation to 
this structure of interests and embody differ- 
ent commitments and different tactics or 
strategies. I have suggested elsewhere that 
hegemonic masculinity in patriarchy can be 
understood as embodying a successful strat- 
egy for the subordination of women (Connell 
19904). I would now add to that formula that 
when the historical conditions for a strategy's 
success have altered, the hegemonic form of 
masculinity is vulnerable to displacement by 
other forms. 

To construct such an analysis requires a 
standpoint, and I take the most defensible one 
tobethecommitmentto human equality. The 
standpoint of equality is not an end-point but 
a starting-point for social analysis. In relation 
to masculinity it defines the enterprise as one 
of ‘studying up,’ a matter of studying the 
holders of power in gender relations with a 
view to informing strategies for dismantling 
patriarchy. Given the interweaving of struc- 
tures of inequality, it should also yield signifi- 
cant information on strategic questions about 
capitalism, race relations, imperialism, and 
global poverty. This is no new observation, 
but it bears repeating. In one of the most liter- 
ate and penetrating of essays on the question 
of Latin American ‘machismo,’ the Peruvian 
writer Adolph argued that unchallenged male 
supremacy 'isoneofthe major obstacles to any 
real progress in this part ofthe world’ (Adolph 
1971). That is true of English-speaking parts 
of the world too. 


Masculinities in History 


MULTIPLE CULTURES, MULTIPLE MASCULINITIES 
Ethnographies and histories of gender have 
now become rich enough to give us a clear 
view of some culture areas at least. An impor- 


tant negative conclusion can be drawn imme- 
diately. The models of masculinity familiarin 
Euro/American discourse simply do not 
work for the realities of gender in other cul- 
tures, so far as these cultures can be recon- 
structed before colonial or commercial 
domination by the Euro/American. world. 
Let me sketch, very briefly, two such cases. 

In neo-Confucian China from the Song to 
the Qing dynasties (roughly, the thousand 
years before this century), the vast majority of 
the population were peasants working family 
farms, with administration in the hands of a 
tax-supported scholar-official class. The 
heavily patriarchal gender relations in the 
dominant class were regulated by an increas- 
ingly formal body of rules, an authoritarian 
development of Confucian moral and social 
philosophy. Peasant families were more egali- 
tarian and less regulated, but the Confucian 
code remained hegemonic in the society as a 
whole (Wang Liu 1959; Brugger 1971; 
Ruhlmann 1975; Stacey 1983). 

Promulgated by the state and enforced by 
state and clan as well as family patriarchs, the 
code defined conduct for men notas pursuitof 
a unitary ideal of masculinity, but more cen- 
trally in terms of the right or wrong perfor- 
mance of a network of obligations—towards 
canem parents, brothers, etc. To the extent 

eroic models were constructed in popular 
ne and fiction, they are unfamiliar types to 
P uro/American sensibility. They include 
s marked not by Napoleonic agency 
Ps Y a passive authority and transcendence 
struggle; and scholar-politicians marked by 
Bulle, persuasiveness, and magic powers. 
er difference from European culture is 
: icularly clear in two issues important 
ioi Pean constructions of masculinity: 
rea and love between men. Neo- 
we uci culture deprecated miliary life. 
í E" wereregarded moreas licensed thugs 
Sr mined ideals of masculinity. One set of clan 
soldi advised men of the clan not to become 
Tm remarking that this was ‘another 
zd of loafing,’ i.e., not what any responsible 
Mund do. Fighting heroes do appear in 
un ar literature. But, in contrast to Euro. 
is oin presumptions, this kind of heroism 
Women nected with active interestin sex with 
en. 
Me the other hand, early Confucian culture 
Ns to have been far more positive about 


ero : F 
tic relationships between men than Euro- 
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pean culture has been. There was a well- 
defined literary tradition within the upper 
class celebrating male-to-male love, with 
such relationships seen as exemplary rather 


century, the tradition affirming them has been 
completely broken (Hinsch 1990). 

In the pre-colonial cultures of Papua New 
Guinea, with intergroup warfare widespread 
and no state culture, a marked gender division 
of labor in production, ritual, and fighting 
was usual. Male supremacy was asserted in 
most of these cultures, but in a context where 
women often had direct access to productive 
resources (e.g., they owned gardens). The 
major theme in the formation of masculinity 
was not entry into powerful hierarchical insti- 
tutions, as in China, but a ritual and practical 
separation from the world of women, a sym- 
bolic construction of difference. 

Lidz and Lidz (1986), reflecting on initia- 
tion practices, remark how this distinguished 
thecourse of boys’ psychosexual development 
from European patterns, eliminating the 
‘oedipal’ period and eroticizing the ‘latency’ 
period. Herdt’snow well-known study (1984) 
of the ‘Sambia’ in the eastern highlands, rein- 
forced by other studies of ritualized homosex- 
uality, shows what from a conventional 
Euro/ American perspective is an astonishing 
process: the construction of adult heterosex- 
ual masculinity through homosexual relation- 
ships in adolescence and early adulthood. 

Schieffelin (1982: 155-200) and Modjeska 
point to a different cultural form, the ‘bache- 
lor cults’ of Papua New Guinea’s southern 
and western highlands. Rather than coer- 
cively initiating young males into the main- 
stream gender order, these cults provided a 
kind of organized exception to it. They 
defined an idealized masculinity in relation to 
spirit women in sharp distinction from mar- 
ried men’s life with real women. In these cults 
a ritual heterosexuality glossed a strenuously 
homosocial reality. 

"These comments hardly scratch the surface 
for either region, but are perhaps enough to 
demonstrate the fact of genuinely different 
institutionalizations of gender in different 
culture areas. In the Chinese case we can also 
clearly see the changing institutionalization of 
masculinity through the history of the cul- 
ture. Historical change is also implied by the 
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fine detail of the Papua New Guinea research 
(though it is obviously more difficult to docu- 
ment for cultures without written records). 
To speak of ‘masculinity’ as one and the same 
entity across these differences in place and 
time is to descend into absurdity. Even a mod- 
est study of this evidence wipes out sociobiol- 
ogy, any scheme of genetic determination, or 
any ontological or poetic account of male 
essences, as credible accounts of masculinity. 
Indeed I am forced to wonder whether 
‘masculinity’ is in itself a culture-bound con- 
cept that makes little sense outside Euro/ 
American culture. Our conventional meaning 
for the word *masculinity' is a quality of an 
individual, a personal attribute that exists in a 
greater or lesser degree; in the mental realm an 
analogue of physical traits like hairiness of 
chest or bulk of biceps. The connection of 
such a concept with the growth of individual- 
ism and the emerging concept of the self in 
early-modern European culture is easy to see. 
A culture not constructed in such a way might 
have little use for the concept of masculinity. 
Nevertheless, it is Euro/ American culture 
that is dominant in the world now, and which 
must be addressed first in any reckoning with 
our current predicament. Imperialism was a 
massively important event in gender history. 
Some cultures’ gender regimes have been vir- 
tually obliterated by imperialism. (This 
includes the native gender regimes of the 
place where I am writing: Sydney harbor fore- 
shores had a significant Aboriginal population 
at the time of the white invasion.) All have 
been abraded by it. Surviving cultures have 
attempted to reconstruct themselves in rela- 
tion to Euro/ American world dominance, an 
explosive process that is perhaps the most 
important dynamic of gender in the contem- 
porary world. Responses vary enormously, 
from the attempted dismantling of domestic 
patriarchy in revolutionary China to the 
intensification of Islamic patriarchy in 
response to French colonialism in Algeria 
(Stacey 1983; Knauss 1987). 

Tomake this point is not to accept that gen- 
der effects simply follow from class causes. 
Stacey convincingly argues that Confucian 
China was a patriarchal class order in which 
the crisis of the politico-economic system was 
inherently also a crisis of the family and gen- 
der relations. Similarly, I argue that European 
imperialism and contemporary world capital- 
ism are gendered social orders with gender 


dynamics as powerful as their class dynamics. 
The history of how European/ American cul- 
ture, economy, and states became so domi- 
nant and so dangerousis inherently a history of 
gender relations (as well as, interwoven with 
class relations and race relations). Since the 
agents of global domination were, and are, 
predominantly men, the historical analysis of 
masculinity must be a leading theme in our 
understanding of the contemporary world 
order. 

Having made that large claim, I should back 
it up with a dozen volumes of evidence; and 
they havenot yet been written. Serious histor- 
ical work on themes of masculinity is 
extremely rare. All I can offer here is yet 
another sketch, a historical hypothesis about 
the course of events that produced contempo- 
rary Euro/American masculinities. This 
sketch is informed by the decent research I 
have been able to locate, but is necessarily very 
tentative. 


EARLY MODERN EUROPE 

Four developments in the period 1450-1650 
(the ‘long 16th century’ in Braudel’s useful 
phrase) mark decisive changes in European 
life from which we can trace the construction 
of modern gender regimes. 

The disruption of medieval Catholicism by 
the spread of Renaissance culture and by the 
Protestant Reformation disrupted ascetic and 
corporate-religious ideals of men’s lives, 0 
the kind institutionalized in monasticism. On 
the one hand, the way was opened for a grow- 
ing emphasis on the conjugal household and 
on married heterosexuality as the hegemonic 
form of sexuality. On the other hand, the new 
emphases on individuality of expression an 
on each person’s unmediated relationship 
with God led toward the individualism, and 
the concept of a transcending self, which pro- 
vided the basis forthe modern concept of mas- 
culinity itself. d 

The creation of the first overseas empires 
by the Atlantic seaboard states (Portugal and 
Spain, then Holland, England, and France) 
was a gendered enterprise from the start, an 
outgrowth of the segregated men's occupa- 
tions of soldiering and sea trading. Perhaps 
the first group who became defined as a recog- 
nizable ‘masculine’ cultural type, in the mod- 
ern sense, were the conquistadors. They were 
displaced from customary social relation- 
ships, often extremely violent, and difficult 


for the imperial authorities to control, An 
immediate consequence was a clash over the 
ethics of conquest and a demand for controls. 
Las Casas’s famous denunciation of Spanish 
atrocities in the Indies is accordingly a very 
ignificant document in the history of mas- 
culinity (Hanke 1965). 

The growth of cities fuelled by commercial 
capitalism—Antwerp, London, Amsterdam 
—created a mass milieu for everyday life 
that was both more anonymous, and more 
coherently regulated, than the countryside. 
The changed conditions of everyday life made 
a more thoroughgoing individualism possi- 
ble. In combination with the ‘first industrial 
revolution’ and the accumulation of wealth 

trade, slaving, and colonies, an emphasis 
oncalculative rationality began to distinguish 
masculinity in the entrepreneurial subculture 
of early capitalism. At the same time, com- 
n cities became the milieu (by the early 
eighteenth century) for the first sexual sub- 
cultures, such as the ‘Molly houses’ of Lon- 
don, institutionalizing variations on gender 
themes (Bray 1982). The notion that one must 
a personal identity as a man or a women, 
er than a /ocation in social relations as a 
man or a woman, was hardening. 

The onset of large-scale European civil 
War—the sixteenth-seventeenth-century wars 

gion, merging into the dynastic wars of 

€ seventeenth-eighteenth centuries—dis- 
Tupted established gender orders profoundly. 
measure of this is the fact that revolutionary 
Struggles saw the first radical assertions of 
gender equality in European history, by reli- 
Blous-cum-political sects like the Quakers 
n 1981: ch. 1). At the same time, this 
Warfare consolidated the strong state 
pope that is a distinctive feature of 
uro/ American society and has provided a 
Very large-scale institutionalization of men's 
Power. The centrality of warfare in these 
Eee meant that armies became a 

! part of the developing state apparatus, 

a military performance becamean unavoid- 
© issue in the construction of masculinities. 

-Ye Can speak of a gender order existing by 
a eighteenth century in which masculinity 
vit Cultural form had been produced and in 

Ich wecan definea hegemonic form of mas- 
ps ity. This was the masculinity predomi- 

it in the lives of men of the gentry, the 

tically dominant class in most of Europe 
America. 
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Economically based on land ownership, 
gentry masculinity did not emphasize rational 
calculation. It was not strongly individual- 
ized, being tied to lineage and kin networks. 
British politics in the age of Walpole and the 
Pitts, for instance, generally followed family 
lines, and the state structure was organized by 
patronage. Masculinity was not strongly reg- 
ulated, allowing a good deal of negotiation 
over its terms, to the point of public gender- 
switching in the celebrated case of the Cheva- 
lier d'Eon in the 1770s. 

Some regulation was provided by a code of 
honor, both family and personal. The gentry 
was integrated with the state in the sense that 
they often were the local state (justices of the 
peace in Britain effectively controlled rural 
society), and they staffed the military appara- 
tus. The gentry provided the officers for 
armies and navies and often recruited the rank 
and file themselves. At the intersection 
between this direct involvement in violence 
and the ethic of honor was the institution of 
the duel. Willingness to face an opponent in a 
potentially lethal one-to-one combat becamea 
key test of gentry masculinity (Tefler 1885; for 
an original and convincing reinterpretation, 
see Kates 1991; Kiernan 1988). 


‘TRANSFORMATIONS OF HEGEMONIC FORMS 
The history of hegemonic forms of Euro/ 
American masculinity in the last two hundred 
years is the history of the displacement, split- 
ting, and remaking of gentry masculinity. 
Because I have limited space I am very sum- 
mary at this point. Political revolution, indus- 
trialization, and the growth of bureaucratic 
state apparatuses saw the displacement of 
gentry masculinity by more calculative, ratio- 
nal, and regulated masculinities. The bureau- 
crat and the businessman were produced as 
social types. The economic base of the landed 
gentry declined, and with it the orientation of 
kinship and honor. Violence was split off from 
litical power, in the core countries; Mr 
Gladstone did not fight duels, nor lead armies. 
Rather, violence became a specialty. As mass 
armies were institutionalized so was the offi- 
cer corps. Thisbecame the repository ofmuch 
of the gentry code. The Dreyfus affair in 
France was shaped by this code; the Prussian 
officer corps was perhaps its most famous 
exemplar. But violence was now combined 
with an emphasis on rationality: we see the 
emergence of military science. If Las Casas's 
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History of the Indies was a key document of 
early-modern masculinity, pasar vato nine- 
teenth century equivalent was Clausewitz's 
On War (1827; 1976 edn.)—Clausewitz being 
one of the reformers of the Prussian army. It 
was bureaucratically rationalized violence as a 
social technique, justas much as superiority of 
weapons, that made European states and 
European settlers almost invincible in the 
colonial frontier expansion of the nineteenth 
century. 

But this technique risked destroying the 
society that sustained it. Global war led to rev- 
olutionary upheaval in 1917-1923. In much of 
Europe the capitalist order was only stabi- 
lized, after half a generation of further strug- 
gle, by fascist movements that glorified 
irrationality and the unrestrained violence of 
the frontline soldier. And the dynamics of fas- 
cism soon enough led to a new and even more 
devastating global war. 

The defeat of fascism in the Second World 
War cut off the institutionalization of a hege- 
monic masculinity marked: by irrationality 
and personal violence. But it certainly did not 
end the bureaucratic institutionalization of 
violence. The Red Army and U.S. armed 
forces, which triumphed in 1945, continued 
to grow in destructive capability. Less techni- 
cally advanced armies remained, in China, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Argentina, and Chile, 
central to the politics of their respective states. 
The growth of destructive capability through 
the application of science to weapons develop- 
ment has, however, givena new significance to 
technical expertise. 

'This paralleled developments in other 
parts of the economy. The enormous growth 
of school and university systems during the 
twentieth century, the multiplying number of 
‘professional’ occupations with claims to spe- 
cialized expertise, the increasing political sig- 
nificance of technology, and the growth of 
information industries, are aspects of a large- 
scale change in culture and production sys- 
tems that has seen a further splitting of 

nineteenth-century hegemonic masculinity. 

Masculinity organized around dominance 

was increasingly incompatible with mas- 
culinity organized around expertise or techni- 
cal knowledge. ‘Management’ split from 
‘professions,’ and some analysts saw power 
increasingly in the hands of the profession- 
als. Factional divisions opened in both 
capitalist ruling classes and communist élites 


between those pursuing coercive strategies 
towards workers (conservatives/ hard-liners) 
and those depending on technological success 
and economic growth that allow integrative 
strategies (liberals/reformers). The emo- 
tional pattern of Reaganite politics in the 
United States centered on a revival of the 
first of these inflections of masculinity and a 
rejection of the second. In the 1992 U.S. pres- 
idential campaign, both Bush and Clinton 
image-makers seemed to be trying to blend 
the two (Galbraith 1971; Gouldner 1979). 


SUBORDINATED FORMS 

So far I have been sketching the hegemonic 
masculinities of the dominant class and race in 
the dominant countries of the world-system. 
But this, obviously, is far from being the 
whole picture. The hegemonic form of mas- 
culinity is generally not the only form, and 
often is not the most common form. Hege- 
mony is a question of relations of cultural 
domination, not of head-counts. 

Ona world scale this is even more obviously 
true. The patterns of masculinity just out- 
lined are formed in relation to the whole com- 
plex structure of gender relations. In terms of 
other masculinities, they exist in tension with 
the hegemonic masculinities of subordinated 
classes and races, with subordinated mas- 
culinities in their own class and race milieu, 
and with the patterns of masculinity current 
in other parts of the world order. To offer even 
a sketch of this structure, let alone analyze its 
dynamics, is a tall order; again I shall have to 
settle for indications. 

The historical displacement of the gentry 
by businessmen and bureaucrats in core coun- 
tries was plainly linked to the transformation 
of peasants into working classes and the cre- 
ation of working-class hegemonic masculini- 
ties as cultural forms. The separation 0 
household from workplace in the factory sys- 
tem, the dominance of the wage form, and the 
development of industrial struggle, were con- 
ditions for the emergence of forms of mas- 
culinity organized around  wage-carning 
capacity, skill and endurance in labor, domes- 
tic patriarchy, and combative solidarity 
among wage earners, : 

The expulsion of women from industries 
such as coalmining, printing, and steelmaking 
was a key moment in the formation of su 
masculinity. The craft union movement can 
be seen as its institutionalization. The grow- 


ing power of organized labor in the last 
decades of the nineteenth and first decades of 
the twentieth century was one of the main 
pressures on the masculinity of the dominant 
class that led to the splits between political 
alternatives (fascist, liberal, conservative) 
already mentioned (Seccombe 1977; Cock- 
burn 1983). 

At much the same time the masculinity of 
the dominant class was purged in terms of 
identity and object choice. As gay historians 
have shown, the late nineteenth century was 
the time when ‘the homosexual’ as a social 
type was constructed, to a considerable extent 
through the deployment of medical and penal 
power. At earlier periods of history sodomy 
had been officially seen as an act, the potential 
for which existed in any man who gave way to 
libertinage. From the point of view of hege- 
monic masculinity, this change meant that the 
potential for homoerotic pleasure was 
expelled from the masculine and located in a 
deviant group (symbolically assimilated to 
Women or to beasts). "here was no mirror- 
type of ‘the heterosexual’; rather, heterosexu- 
ality became a required connotation of 
manliness. The contradiction between this 
rapidly-solidifying definition and the actual 
conditions of emotional life among men in 
military and paramilitary groups reached cri- 
sis level in fascism. It fuelled Hitler's murder 
of Roehm and his purge of the Stormtroopers 
in 1934 (Weeks 1977; D'Emilio and Freed- 
man 1988; Orlow 1973: ch. 3). 

On the frontier of settlement, regulation 
Was ineffective, violence endemic, physical 
Conditions harsh. Industries such as mining 
offered Spectacular profits on a chancy basis. 

Very imbalanced sex ratio allowed a 
omosocial masculinization of the frontier. 
Z illips, in an important study of the New 
Caland case, draws the contrast between two 
uc of men and two images of masculinity: 
; d Tawling single frontiersman and the set- 
isf married pioneer farmer. The distinction 
amiliar in the American and Canadian west 
00. The state, Phillips argues, was hostile to 
is e Mcd disorder generated by the masculine 
in and pub culture of the former group. 
fn ordingly, it encouraged family settlement 
Pw meet Promote women’s interests. It is 
able that such frontier areas were the earli- 
aile. ere women won the vote. Nevertheless 

n S of frontier masculinity (Daniel Boone, 

cowboys, Paul Bunyan, the diggers, the 
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shearers, the Voortrekkers) continued as a 
characteristic part of sexual ideology in for- 
mer colonies of settlement such as the United 
States, South Africa, and Australia (Phillips 
1980: 217-43). 

In colonies where local populations were 
not displaced but turned into a subordinated 
labor force (much of Latin America, India, 
East Indies) the situation was more complex 
again. It is a familiar suggestion that Latin 
American ‘machismo’ was a product of the 
interplay of cultures under colonialism. The 
conquistadors provided both provocation and 
model; Spanish Catholicism provided the ide- 
ology of female abnegation; and oppression 
blocked other claims of men to power. Pearl- 
man shows that this pattern is also a question 
of women’s agency. ismo is not the 
ideology governing men’s relations with 
women in the subsistence-farming Mazatec 
people, where gender relations are much 
more egalitarian. Outmigration and commod- 
ification are changing this, but even so, the 
young Mazatec men who are picking up a 
hyper-masculine style from the wider 
Mexican culture are forced into code- 
switching at home because older women and 
men will not play along (Adolph 1985; Pearl- 
man 1983). 

Nevertheless, it is the Mazatec gender 
order that is under pressure in the interaction, 
not the national Mexican. Internationally it is 
Euro/American culture and institutions that 
supply the content of global mass media, 
design the commodities and the labor process 
of producing them, and regulate the accumu- 
lation of resources. This power is the 
strongest force redefining men’s place in gen- 
der relations outside the North Atlantic 
world. 


Contemporary Politics 


THE PRESENT MOMENT jc 
If this historical outline has some validity, it 
should give us purchase on what is happening 
in the lives of men and women in the ‘first 
world' at the present time. It suggests, most 
obviously, that we should see contemporary 
changes in masculinity not as the softening (or 
hardening) ofa unitary ‘sex role,’ but as a field 
of institutional and interpersonal changes 
through which a multilateral struggle for 
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hegemony in gender relations, and advantage 
in other structures, is pursued. 

The distinctive feature of the present 
moment in gender relations in first-world 
countries is the fact of open challenges to 
men’s power, in the form of feminism, and to 
institutionalized heterosexuality, in the form 
of lesbian and gay men’s movements. We 
must distinguish between the presence of these 
movements from the operating power they 
have won, which is often disappointingly 
small. Whatever the limits to their gains, and 
the success of the conservative backlash, the 
historic fact that these movements are here on 
the scene structures the whole politics of gen- 
der and sexuality in new ways. 

These challenges are being worked out in a 
context of technological change and economic 
restructuring (e.g. the decline of heavy 
industry in old industrial centers), globaliza- 
tion of market relationships and commercial 
mass communication (e.g., the crumbling of 
Eastern-European command economies), 
widening wealth inequalities and chronic ten- 
sions in first-world/third-world relations 
(e.g., the Vietnam war, the debt crisis, the 

Gulf War). Each of these processes has its 
gender dimension. 


CONTESTATION IN HEGEMONIC MASCULINITY 
Earlier in the twentieth century a split began 
to open in the hegemonic masculinity of the 
dominant classes, between a masculinity orga- 
nized around interpersonal dominance and 
one organized around knowledge and exper- 
tise. Under the pressure of labor movements 
and first-wave feminism, and in the context of 
the growing scale of mass production, domi- 
nance and expertise ceased to be nuances 
within the one masculinity and became visibly 
different strategies for operating and defend- 
ing the patriarchal capitalist order. In some 
settings distinct institutional bases for these 
two variants hardened: line management ver- 
sus professions, field command versus general 
staff, promotion based on practical experience 
versus university training. Political ideologies 
and styles—conservatism versus liberalism, 
confrontation versus consensus politics—also 
clustered around this division. 

Feminism in the 1970s and 1980s often 
found itself allied with the liberal/profes- 
sional side in this contestation, for a variety of 
reasons. Notions of equal opportunity and 
advancement by merit appealed in a techno- 


cratic style of management. Much feminist 
activity was located in universities and profes- 
sions. Liberal feminism (the strongest current 
in feminism) as an enlightenment project 
found itself on the same terrain, and using 
much the same political language, as progres- 
sive liberalism and reformist labor. 

The patriarchal counter-attack on femi- 
nism, conversely, rapidly became associated 
with the masculinity of dominance. Early 
attempts to find a scientific basis for the 
counter-attack, such as Goldberg’s The 
Inevitability of Patriarchy (1973), were faintly 
ludicrous and had little influence. Much more 
powerful was the cultural backing given by 
authoritarian patriarchal churches. Perhaps 
the most successful of all antifeminist opera- 
tions in the last 20 years has been the Catholic 
church’s attacks on contraception, abortion, 
and sexual freedom for women. 

Thereassertion ofa dominance-based mas- 
culinity has been much discussed in popular 
culture. To my mind its most interesting form 
is not Rambo movies but the 1980s cult of the 
‘entrepreneur’ in business. Here gender 
imagery, institutional change, and political 
strategy intersect. The deregulation policies 
of new-right governments in the 1980s dis- 
mantled Keynesian strategies for social 
integration via expert macro-economic regu- 
lation. The credibility of the new policies 
rested on the image of a generation of entre- 
preneurs whose wealth-creating energies 
were waiting to be unleashed. That this stra- 
tum was masculine is culturally unquestion- 
able. Among other things, their management 
jargon is full of lurid gender terminology: 
thrusting entrepreneurs, opening up virgin 
territory, aggressive lending, etc. , 

New-right ideology naturalizes these social 
practices, that is, treats them as part of the 
order of nature. But in fact the shift of eco- 
nomic power into the hands of this group was 
very conjunctural. The operations of the 
entrepreneurs were essentially in finance, not 
production. Key practices such as the lever- 
aged management buy-out (in the Unite 
States and the construction of highly-gea 
conglomerates (in Australia) depended on the 
institutional availability of massive credit at 
high rates of interest (junk bonds and bank 
consortium loans). The political interest 1n 
sustaining a huge diversion of funds from 
productive investment was limited, but the 
‘entrepreneurs’ could not stop. The growing 


contradiction between this particular inflec- 
tion of the masculinity of dominance and the 
need of the rest of the dominant class for eco- 
nomic stability led to denunciations of 
andin the later 1980s toa virtual withdrawal of 
political support. 

The political damage-control has generally 
taken the form of attempts to show these 
episodes were an aberration, not that they 
resulted from a mistaken strategy. Deregula- 
tion and the roll-back of the welfare state 
remains a powerful agenda in the politics of 
the rich countries, and neoconservative 
regimes continue to be electorally successful. 
Itis in the internal politics of the state that we 
see most clearly the new direction in the con- 
test between dominance and expertise. What 
Yeatman calls the ‘managerialist agenda’ in 
the reconstruction of the state occupies the 
terrain of expertise. Its ideology is provided 
by neoclassical economics, and its operating 
language is provided by a management sci- 
ence legitimated by university business 
schools and rapidly spreading through the 
universities themselves. But it detached the 
notion of expertise from the liberal/reformist 
Politics of the Keynesian era and the human- 
Ist commitments that had allowed at least a 
partial alliance with feminism (Yeatman 1990; 
Pusey 1991). 

a Managerialists and technocrats do not 
ctly confront feminist programs but 
under-fund or shrink them in de name of effi- 
ciency and volunteerism. Equal-opportunity 
Principles are accepted as efficient personnel 
“ee ideas, but no funds are commit- 
fa foraffirmativeaction to make equal oppor- 
Fei à vehicle of social change. Research and 
maining funds are poured into areas of men’s 
employment (for instance the Australian gov- 
a is currently pushing science and 
pre because of the perceived need to 
nake the country ‘competitive in interna- 
tional markets,’ 
i Peculatinga little, I think weareseeing the 
mistruction of a new variant of h 
con£allinity It has a technocratic rather than 

: Tontationist style, but it is misogynist as 
"T characteristically operates through 
tein irect mechanisms of financial adminis- 
^ on. It is legitimated by an ideology center- 
dis; 9n an economic theory whose most 
o. feature is its blanket exclusion 
a j discourse of women's unpaid an 

ch, as Waring (1988) bitterly but accu- 
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rately putsit, ‘counts for nothing’ in economic 
science. 


CHALLENGES: ‘ALTERNATIVE’ MASCULINITIES 
Contestation for the hegemonic position is 
familiar. What is novel, in Euro/ American 
history, is open challenge to hegemonic mas- 
culinity as such. Such challenges were 
sparked by the challenge to men's power as a 
whole made by contemporary feminism. 
Feminism may not have been adopted by 
many men, but an awareness of feminism is 
very widespread indeed. 

In the course of a recent life-history study 
among Australian men, this point emerged 
clearly. Almost all the men we interviewed 
had some idea of what feminism was and felt 
the need to take some position on it. 

Their positions ranged from essentialist 

rejection: 
I think the feminist movement's gone too far. 
Because women are women, they've got to be 
women. The feminists, as I say—the true, die-hard 
feminists—have taken it past the extreme, and 
turned women, those women, into nonentities 
now. They’re not women any more. (Computer 
technician, heterosexual, 30) 


via way endorsement, usually making an 
exception of bra-burning extremists: 

I think they havea just cause, because they havesort 
of been oppressed. Well they certainly have been 
opp’ . And it would be a better world if once 
this equality comes. But extremists spoil it for those 
who want it to change. But change, so everybody 
can be happy. (Technical teacher, heterosexual, 40) 


to full-blown acceptance of feminism: 

Certain times in my life it's been the most impor- 
tant ideal for me and I’ve just done lots and lots of 
work on it. (Trainee nurse, heterosexual, 22) 


The last kind of response is rare, though it is 
important in defining political possibilities. 
The life stories of men who reached this point 
via environmental politics show the impor- 
tance of a direct encounter with feminist 
activism among women. Given the massive 
bias of media against feminism, more indirect 
acquaintance is extremely unlikely to lead toa 
positive response from men (Connell 1989). 
The challenge to hegemonic masculinity 
among this group of men mainly takes the 
form of an attempt tore-make the self. Most of 
them started off with a fairly conventional 
gender trajectory, and they came to see a 


personal reconstruction as Ths 
turm out to be emotionally very . The 
growth movement available to 
them do not deliver the political analys, sup- 
port, or follow-through that the actu- 
ally requires. Only è few, those only 


marginally, have moved beyond thes individ- 
valist framework to the search for a collective 
politics of gender among men. : 

A collective politics 1s precisely the basis of 
the challenge to hegemonic t 
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States (Adam 1987; Altman 1982). 

o" Most of this went no farther thana politis 
pluralist accommodation, analogous, as 

Altman has pointed out, to claims for political 

ps by ethnic minorities in the United 
tes. It was thisassimilationist program that 

was disrupted in the early 1980s by the HIV 

epidemic and the need for a renewed struggle 
homosexuali 


of ty. 
But in gay liberation, from very carly on, 
was a much more radical, indeed revolution- 
ary, challenge to hegemonic masculinity. The 
slogan ‘Every straight man is a target for gay 
liberation!’ jokingly catches both an open- 
ended libertarianism and the point that gays 
cannot be free from oppression while hetero- 
sexual masculinity remains as it is. Drawing 
on Freudian ideas, some gay theorists argued 
that the repression of homosexual affect 
among straight men was a key source of their 
authoritarianism and violence. These ideas 
have never been turned into an effective prac- 
tical politics; but they remain an important 
moment of critique (Mieli 1980). 
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aspect 

the conditions of this gender regime in work- 

ing-class communities have changed. Signifi- 

cant proportions of the working class face 
structural 


long-term unemployment. Tradi- 
tional masculinity is being 

impersonal forces, whether 
the men concerned like it or not 


deconstructed 
public display of protest masculinity contin- 
ues. But it can coexist with a breakdown in the 
domestic gender division of labor, with an 
acceptance of women's economic equality; 
and an interest in children, which would not 
be expected from traditional accounts (Met- 
-— 1988; Willis 1978; Hopper and Moore 
). 


Since structural unemployment in first- 
world countries is most likely to affect mem- 
bers of oppressed ethnic groups, such a 
deconstruction must interweave with race 

itics. American discussions of masculinity 
in urban black ghettos show this interplay in 
one dramatic form. In other parts of the world 
it does not necessarily follow the same course. 
For instance, some Australian work on the 
making of masculinity in multi-ethnic inner- 
city environments suggest a more negotiated, 
though still racially-structured, outcome 
- 1978, Majors 1989; Contrast Walker 
1988). 


What the evidence does show unequivo- 
cally is that working-class masculinitiesare no 
more set in concrete than are ruling-class mas- 
culinities—though in a bourgeois culture they 
aremuch more liable to stereotyped 
tation. The conscious attempts at ing a 
counter-sexist heterosexual masculinity have 
mainly occurred in middle-class 

socialist explorations did occur but are 
now mostly forgotten. I would argue that a 
Progressive sexual politics cannot afford to be 
class-blind. It must look to the settings of 
working-class life, and existing forms of 
working-class collective action, as vital arenas 
of sexual politics (Tolson 1977). 


Afterword 


Tocover the territory of this article is to skate 
over dangerously thin ice. For much ofthe 
Story the evidential basis is still very "ps 
t is why I have called it a sketch and a 
torical hypothesis, 
But this is the scale on which we have to 
e ifthe major problemsaboutmenin 
lations are to get sorted out. For too 
the discussion of masculinity has been bogged 
in psychological readings of the issue, 
often in an ego-psychology based on an 
wxtreme individualism. We need to let the 
breezes of politics, economics, insti 
chology, and history blow through the pr. 
: ogy. They may puff strategies of refo! 
way from an individualized masculinity- 
Dy towards a collective politics of gender 
quality, 
E At the time of writing, the most popular 
quélish-language book about masculinity is a 
*ply reactionary work by the American poet 
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Is the Future Female? Female Success, 
Male Disadvantage, and Changing 
Gender Patterns in Education 


Gaby Weiner, Madeleine Arnot, and Miriam David 


Are boysand young men falling behind in the 
stampede for qualifications and jobs? Are 
they suffering from new forms of educational 
disadvantage? If one is to believe the press 
and media of the mid-1990s, the answer to 
both questions is yes. What might be called a 
moral panic has broken out over the apparent 
under-achievement of boys. For example, 
during the examination results period of 
1994 typical headlines included: ‘The trou- 
ble with boys’ (The Sunday Times, 19 June); 
‘Girls trounce the boys in examination 
league table’ (The Times, 3 September); ‘Can 
girls do better without the boys? (Daily 
Express, 11 November); ‘Brainy girls are top 
of the class’ (Today, 22 November). A similar 
moral panic about boys has surfaced in other 
countries: for example, in Australia, Foster 
(1995: 54) identifies a recent ‘backlash 
period’ against gains made by girls asa result 
of a decade of equal-opportunities policy- 
making deliberately aimed at girls and young 
women. 

It appears as if female success is viewed asa 
corollary to male failure. Rather than celebrat- 
ing girls’ achievements and aspirations, we 
have now a discourse of male disadvantage in 
which boysare viewed as falling behind in aca- 
demic performance. The discourse also has 
powerful class and racial dimensions, with the 
impact of black and/or male working-class 
under-achievement interpreted as a threat to 
law and order, and male middle-class under- 
achievement as deriving from problems of 
‘attitude’, complacency, and arrogance. For 

example, a Sunday Times article describes the 
working-class non-achiever as: 


the archetypical boy at the back of the class: short- 
cropped hair a menacing look and a knack for dis- 
rupting his classmates’ work. Being rude to 
teachers is his stock in trade. . . . It is a skill that . . . 
[he] cultivated at primary school to hide the fact 
that he was barely able to read or write. (19 June 
1994) 


In contrast, for middle-class male youth, the 
threat is not menace and lawlessness, but male 
indolence and masculine culture. A male 
sixth-former’s account of his own poor 
(GCSE) examination performance provides a 
flavour ofthe perceived causes of male failure: 


‘After our mock exams, the teachers predicted I 
would get six As. No trouble, I thought. I don't 
need to work. So I didn't and got three As’. . . He 
says he is working harder to get to a decent univer- 
sity but still not as hard as the girls in his physics 
group. "The group is mainly boys and they do 
almost no work at all, especially homework’, he 
says. (The Independent, 18 October 1994) 


In both cases, female equivalents are por- 
trayed as more industrious and conscientious, 
better-behaved, more passively compliant, 
and, implicitly, more unimaginative and bor- 
ing. Although thereis little evidence that girls 
improvement in examinations has been at the 
expense of that of boys, the predominant gen- 
der discourse in education in the mid-1990s is 
that of male under-achievement. Accompany- 
ing the hyperbole of press commentary is an 
escalation of conferences and seminars on 
male disadvantage (e.g. a one-day conference, 
"The Challenge of Change", in March 1996 at 
Liverpool Football Club, one aim of which is 
to ‘highlight the developing culture of under 
achievement of boys and its implications for 


male unemployment’), and the virtual eclipse 
of attention to issues of schooling specifically 
relating to girls and young women. 

There is also, it must be said, some serious 
and important work which seeks to identify 
and explain the nature of masculinity, how 
men’s lives have changed and are changing, 
and how this can be connected to the school- 
ing of boys (and girls). The aims of these stud- 
ies are to explore the range of masculinities 
that exist, and how they are produced, along- 
side femininities, within culture and school- 
ing; for example, Mac An Ghaill (1994: 12) 
seeks to identify a ‘concept of hegemonic mas- 
culinity, which. . . is constructed in relation to 
and against femininity and subordinated 
forms of masculinity’ (see also Connell 1989 
etc.). Sewell (1995) explores, in particular, the 
relationship between racism, gender, and 
masculine identity within schooling. 

However, 20 years ago, immediately after 
the 1975 Sex Discrimination Act, the pre- 
dominant gender discourse was that of female 
under-achievement. This was a period follow- 
ing the emergence of the Civil Rights and 

omen's Movements in the United States, 
and whilst changing ideas about equality 
swiftly crossed the Atlantic, British educa- 
E were relatively slow in transforming 
: ese ideas into practice. Thus where girls did 

adly compared to boys, for example in some 
aspects of Mathematics and Science, prevail- 
ing explanations focused on biology and 
called innate gender differences—though 
^. was robustly challenged by feminists of 
97 period (Belotti 1975; Kelly 1975; Byrne 

an Bristol Women's Studies Group 1979). 
es girls appeared to do particularly 
ES for example in the Humanities, this was 
pred; as Walkerdine remembers from her 
a pw in the 1970s, to dogged hard work 

nd conformism rather than ability. 


m of the first prejudices I encountered was the 
as sistent attemptin the research literature, as well 
ded Popularly, to ascribe girls’ good perfor- 
nce to hard work, diligence and good behaviour. 
pote 8, by contrast, were held to have the kind of 
rent clan that leads to brilliance, even if their cur- 
ay classroom performance exhibited no tangible 
dence ofit. .. . To suggest that girls, too, might 
ide ather bright seemed to be a very threatening 
a. (Walkerdine 1994: 12-13) 


plore recently, Foster (1995) contrasts the 
^n educational discourses of the two peri- 
in Australia, seeing the fervour about boys 
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as part of the struggle to und lost to 
feminism in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Policies and programs have reverberated to the 
refrain, What about the boys! effectively achieving a 
swift reassertion of male educational interests as 
prior, in the face of girls’ perceived advances into 
male terrain. By contrast, male interests had earlier 
been strongly bolstered by a construction which 
emphasised girls as Jacking, rather than viewing 
boys themselves as being advantaged. (p. 52, 
author's emphasis) 

Against this backdrop of moral panic around 
boys, and confusion as to whether boys' per- 
formance has indeed deteriorated as girls' per- 
formance has improved, this article explores 
achievement patterns of girls and boys, and 
the discourses within which they have been 
constructed and deconstructed. It first con- 
siders a framework for looking at educational 
discourses of equality, then reports on past 
and current changes in patterns of gender 
achievement and in/equality, and ends with a 
discussion of policy implications and future 
possibilities. 


Educational Discourses of Gender 


The principal question that is explored is 
whether the media-constructed discourse of 
male disadvantage is grounded in any material 
evidence of change, or whether we are experi- 
encing a fundamental shift in gender relations 
more generally. We also evaluate the extent to 
which any identified changes are due to recent 
policy-making directed at greater equality, 
disruptions to previous employment patterns, 
and/or wider cultural and social conditions. 
In order better to understand and interpret 
how debates around gender equality have 
shifted and reproduced, a theoretical frame- 
work is needed which recognizes complexity 
both in interpreting gender difference and in 
catching hold of the slippery and sometimes 
erratic nature of publicly expressed concern. 
Foucault offers such a framework and, in par- 
ticular, three aspects of his work are helpful to 
theanalysis. First, he uses discourse to explain 
ways of thinking about the world that are so 
deeply embedded in practice that we are 
unconscious of their existence. Discourses are 
structuring mechanisms for social institutions 
(such as schools), modes of thought, and indi- 
vidual subjectivities: they are ‘practices that 
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systematically form the objects of which they 
speak’ (Foucault 1974: 49). 

Further, Foucault’s understanding of 

power-knowledge relations allows for the 
relationship to be established, within any dis- 
course, between knowledge (say, relating to 
the curriculum, policy, and so on) and power 
(who creates, controls, receives specific 
knowledges): 
There is no power relations without the correlative 
constitution ofa field of knowledge, nor any knowl- 
edge that does not and constitute at that 
same time power relations (Foucault 1977a; 27). 


This is useful because it points to the central- 
ity of power relations within the discourse of 
gender in/equality itself. Questions need to 
be asked, for instance, about who has shaped 
the discourse of gender in/equality, on what 
evidence, and with what intention. 

Another key Foucauldian notion is of the 
importance of the local, and of individuals or 
gae working for social justice at the local 

evel: 
Working, notin the modality of the ‘universal’, the 
‘exemplary’, the 'just-and-true-for-all', but within 
specific sectors, at the precise points where their 
own conditions of life or work situate them. (Fou- 
cault 19774: 126) 


Any discussion of educational in/equality 
therefore needs to address the ‘parochial’, or 
the specificities of local, confined settings. It 
also needs to be understood as enmeshed 
within and suffused by other, more dominant 
educational discourses. Thus, understanding 
can be enhanced about why *equal opportu- 
nity’ and ‘gender equality’ have had different 
meaning and produced different ‘truths’ in 
different historical periods and locations. The 
fact that many educational practitioners and 


Table 41.1. Parallel educational discourses 


Historical period 


Prevalent discourses of education 


academics, such as ourselves, have lived 
through shifts of meaning has also enabled us 
to pose particular questions, and also to inter- 
vene in and shape current educational and 
equity discourses. 

Hence, if we set the prevalent discourses of 
education alongside discourses of gender in/ 
equality, in the UK from the 1950s onwards, 
we can detect parallel ideological and concep- 
tual shifts (Table 41.1): 

Discursive shifts are necessarily difficult to 
fix, therefore the terminology and the peri- 
odization used in Table 41.1 need to be inter- 
preted flexibly. Others have chosen different 
points of . For example, David 
(1993) identifies similar changes in the dis- 
course of educational reform in the United 
States and other industrialized nations, whilst 
Brown (1995) categorizes such discursive 
shifts according to the ‘rule of engagement’ in 
the competition for pupil credentials and 
qualifications. 


Whereas in the post-war period, the rules of 
engagement were based upon the ideology of mer- 
itocracy and the introduction of ‘comprehensive’ 
education, they are now based on ‘market’ princi- 
ples and what has been called the ‘ideology of par- 
entocracy'. . . . As a consequence, educational 
selection is increasingly based on the wealth and 
wishes of parents rather than the individual abilities 
and efforts of pupils. Here the equation ‘ability + 
efforts = merit’ has been reformulated into 
‘resources + preferences = choice’. (Brown 1995: 
44, author’s emphasis) 


Yet others see the impact of feminism, partic- 
ularly liberal feminism, as striking at the heart 
of the patriarchal state which, according to 
Arnot (1993), has resulted in a new sensitivity 
to the interrelationship between gender and 
the state. 


Prevalent discourses of gender and education 


1940s, 1950s equality of opportunity: IQ testing weak (emphasis on equality according to 
(focus on access) ‘intelligence’) 
1960s, 1970s . * equality of opportunity: progressivism/ weak (emphasis on working-class, male 
=+] mixed ability (focus on process) i vantage) 
1970s to early 1980s equality of opportunity: gender, race, 
disability, sexuality etc. (focus on outcome) equal opportunities/anti-sexism 
(emphasis on female disadvantage) 
Late 1980s, early 1990s choice, vocationalism and marketization identity politics and feminisms (emphasis 
(focus on competition) on femininities and masculinities) 
Mid-1990s school effectiveness and improvement performance and achievement 
(focus on standards) (emphasis on male disadvantage) 


SS m RUDY _ NOH Sp NITE EET en) alit 


This sensitivity to the structuring influence of gen- 
der dynamics on state apparatuses, bureaucracies 
and discourses has encouraged new conceptual 
understandings about the relationship between 
patriarchy and the state. . . . A key line of argument 
focuses on the role that the state has played in con- 
structing the divisions between public and private 
relations. (p. 191) 


In Table 41.1 we show how certain shifts of 
emphasis concerning gender are locked into 
and produced by certain prevalent discourses 
of education at different historical periods as 
well as by feminist politics or movements, 
themselves products of wider social and cul- 
tural discursive shifts (Weiner 1994). 

From the 1940s to the early 1960s, for 
example, there was relatively little discussion 
of gender and education, or of gender issues 
more widely, The 1944 Education Act aimed 
to widen the chances for working-class chil- 
dren by directing them to different types of 
schools (grammar, central, or secondary mod- 
ern) according to their measured intelligence 
(see also David 1993, 1995). The major con- 
cern about gender of the postwar radical 
Labour administration, according to Dean 
(1991: 270) was ‘that a rapidly demobilizing 

à tary machine, predominantly male, 
- ould | find employment in peacetime 

ritain’. Education was seen as central to this 
endeavour, 


Fa immediate task was to lure women back from 
La Workplace to the home. What seemed to be 

quired was a mixture of persuasion, education, 
rewards and warnings. 


in her analysis of the three major reports on 
an spanning this period (Norwood 
has į Crowther 1959; Newsom 1963), Wolpe 
s eases that, though apparently grounded 
PNG Ormist assumptions about an expanded 
i Ho of mass education, they all ‘provide an 
= gical basis for the perpetuation of an 
Vistas on System which does not open up new 
( ol ?r possibilities to the majority of gir 
ilar Pe 1976: 157; see also David 1993). Sim- 
s Y, in Deem’s view, from the Labour gov- 
M of 1944-51, through the high point 
hig democracy and the extension of the 
doer State in the late 1960s to the break- 
decli of consensus about education and the 
the 97 of social democracy towards the end of 
tmini Os, there was little visible support for 
est non E9als or for any other than the broad- 
Otions of sex equality (Deem 1981). In 
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this period, the educational performance of 
girls was generally interpreted in terms of 
their prime vocational destination as wives 
and mothers. 

The discourse of progressivism that suf- 
fused primary education through- 
out the 1 and 1970s also 
unsupportive to identification of gender 
inequality in "erar ivism was 
premised on a notion of liberatory pedagogy 
where, according to Walkerdine (1983: 80) 
*childhood and proper growth and develop- 
ment are best served by leaving children as 
alone, free and unencumbered as ible’. 
Within this discourse of ‘natural’ and individ- 
ual development, girls’ early success was 
viewed as transgressive, abnormal and *not 
real learning’. 

The real discovery and con isation which 
form the pie Ae rim pedagogy 
are contrasted with rule-following and rote- 
memorizing. . . . From this point of view, success in 


in the wrong way. One aspect of the ‘problem of 
female success’ is that it turns out to be no success 
at all! Instead of thinking properly, girls simply 
work hard—if femininity is defined by passivity, 
good behaviour, rule-following and the other char- 
acteristics of the old methods, then the outcomes 
cannot be ‘real learning’ (Walkerdine 1983: 83-4, 
author’s emphasis). 
Thus, it seems that girls’ performance vis-à- 
vis progressivism was inevitably ‘not good 
enough’, despite their obvious successes. 
Mixed-ability teaching in the secondary sec- 
tor was framed within the discourse of com- 
prehensive education and the reduction of 
social class differentials (Kelly 1973). Scant 
attention was paid, therefore, to pupil behav- 
iour in mixed-sex classrooms which nega- 
tively affected girls’ performance. — 
Discussion of gender issues within educa- 
tion gradually came to the fore after the pas- 
sage of the Sex Discrimination Act in 1975, 
which included education within its remit. 
Feminists within education used the legisla- 
tion to open up the debates about inequalities 
in schooling for girls, pushing for changes in 
gy, curriculum, policy, and adminis- 
tration. They were backed, in the early and 
mid-1980s, by municipal socialism in the 
form of a number of Labour-controlled 
LEAs, which used increased support for 
equality initiatives as part of their challenge to 
New Right policies. More sharply focused, or, 
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perhaps, ‘simplistic’ (Gillborn 1995: 75) poli- 
cies were produced which first sought to iden- 
tify and then to combine different facets of 
gender policymaking. Connections were 
made, for example, between gender, race, 
class, and ethnicity, as different feminisms 
began to make an impact on education (Min- 
has 1986). 

Equality thus became a political football, or 

signifier, of the fight between the political left 
and right, in which the principal losers were 
the metropolitan left-leaning LEAs, the pow- 
ers of which were sharply curtailed by the 
1988 Education Reform Act and subsequent 
legislation (David 1993). At the same time, 
feminist and equality activists more generally 
were confronted by what seemed to be a frag- 
mentation of political effort with the emer- 
gence of identity politics around different 
forms of feminist, masculine, black, and 
minority ethnic voices (Weiner 1994). Simul- 
taneously, concepts of equality of opportunity 
and justice (recast as entitlement") continued 
to be promoted within New Right discourses, 
but in highly individualized and weak forms: 
for instance, the rough justice of the market 
and the aspirations of the individual were 
superimposed over postwar welfarism, and 
equality initiatives were targeted at identified 
social groups and communities. 

By the late 1980s, as the government’s 
increasing emphasis on’ achievement and 
standards took hold, interest in gender 
to shift away from school policy and practice 
towards patterns of difference in examina- 
tions, and between girls and boys of different 
social groups. This coincided with the begin- 
ning of the British educational reform period 
(1988-1994) and therefore an additional 
interest was in the effects of the legislation, in 
particular the Educational Reform Act (1988), 
and of the National Curriculum on gender 
in/equality (Arnot 1989; Burton and Weiner 
1990; Miles and Middleton 1990; Shah 1990; 

David 1993). Prevailing educational dis- 
courses of the mid-1990s were of school effec- 
tiveness, school improvement, and the best 
means of assessing and addressing the needs 
of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ schools through mecha- 
nisms of inspection, managerialism, and 
accountability (Gray and Wilcox 1995). 
What, then, can such an analysis offer for 
the understanding of gender issues and the 
emergence ofa discourse of male disadvantage 
in the late 1990s? The education reforms and 


policy-making in the UK in the 1980s and 
1990s clearly produced new educational dis- 
courses which, at least in the short term, 
changed equality strategies within and 
through schooling. In particular, three long- 
standing strands were evident relating to 
gender: ‘improvement in performance’, 
‘equal-opportunities policy-making’, and 
‘gender-fair school culture". The scare about 
boys emanated from the first strand, provid- 
ing an inversion of the comparisons between 
girls’ and boys’ performance made in the 
1970s. Influential factors included: emphasis 
on examination performance as a signifier of 
school excellence promoted by the education 
reforms; particular attention given to the 
General Certificate of Secondary Education 
(implemented in 1985), the results of which 
were publicized in League Tables (first pro- 
duced in 1993); and the timing of the release of 
GCSE and A level results—during the 
August vacation period—when there is gen- 
erally little other news to report. f 

The equal-opportunities policy-making 
strand which had first emerged in 1975 asa 
consequence of the Sex Discrimination Act, 
and which was subsequently developed by 
municipal LEAs in the early and mid-1980s, 
re-emerged from 1990 onwards largely 
through one particular aspect of the gov- 
ernment reforms—the requirement by 
OFSTED for information on equal opportu- 
nities prior to inspection visits (OFSTED 
1993). The discourse concerning the promo- 
tion ofa gender-fair culture within schooling, 
similarly, has a history stretching back to the 
late 1970s, deriving from the work of feminists 
and other social-justice activists in education, 
and from an overall reduction in gender divi- 
sions within the culture. 


What has Changed? 


In this section we examine the evidence for 
claims about educational in/equality, an 
consider in what ways the educational context 
that led to calls for greater gender equality in 
the mid-and late-1970s have changed over the 
two succeeding decades. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PERFORMANCE va 

In the mid-1970s, data collection on individ- 
ual and school performance and school cul- 
ture was less systematic and less pervasive 


than today. Any evidence of gender difference 
tended, therefore, to be piecemeal and frag- 
mentary. However, it was possible to identify 
various more or less consistent patterns of 
gender difference of the period. For instance, 
at primary level teachers were found to treat 
girls and boys according to deeply held stereo- 
types; girls and women were under-repre- 
sented or invisible in school curricula; girls 
and boys read sexist literature, were taught 
some subjects (such as crafts and PE) sepa- 
rately, and experienced different disciplinary 
codes. Variations in achievement (girls being 
better at reading and boys having more 
advanced mathematical “problem-solving 
skills and better spatial awareness) were held 
to derive from biology, and were therefore 
viewed as ‘natural’, as we have seen (Walker- 
dine 1983), 

In selective and comprehensive secondary 
schools of the mid-1970s, most students stud- 
ied a common set of subjects (RE, English, 
Maths, and Physical Education), though girls 
and boys were taught separately for PE and 
Sports activities, and timetabling produced 
Sex-stereotyped choices for students at 13- 
Plus. Indeed, subject options reflected both 
the resources available at the school and the 
Sex-typed aspirations of the students. In spe- 
cific subject areas, boys at 13-plus were more 
likely to choose Physics and Geography, and 
girls Biology, French, and German. Girls 
tended to study one science whereas boys 
chose two. At post-16, according to 1974 
examination board data, 41.3 per cent of boys 
and 14.9 per cent of girls chose exclusively sci- 
&nce-based subjects. The pattern was rev 

9r arts-based studies, however, with 64 per 

cent of girls choosing exclusively arts subjects. 
ignificantly, girls were more likely to take 

Science in single-sex schools (Rendel 1974). 

In examinations of the 1970s overall, girls 
tended to do as well as boys up to O level 
(except in Mathematics and Science); but 
after this, boys had the advantage both in the 
pumbers that stayed on at school and thenum- 

cr of subjects taken at A level. From CSE 
upwards there were fewer subject entries for 
iris than boys (by about 15 per cent) and at A 
evel, subject entries for boys exceeded girls 
;Y about 10,000, This relatively lower partic- 
ane of girls in examinations was reflected 
R eir relatively lower performance in them 
endel 1974; Weiner 1976, Bristol Women's 
"udies group 1979), 
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What is different in the 1990s? First, the 
introduction of a National Curriculum in 
1988 formalized and strengthened the set of 
core subjects (to which Science was added) 
taken eee web more regular and 
public forms of assessment and testing were 
introduced. There appeared to be fewer pos- 
sibilities for subject choice at 13-plus, though 
asa consequence of the Dearing Report (1993) 
the number of compulsory subjects in the ini- 
tial National Curriculum was reduced. At the 
time of writing, the outcome of the Dearing 
changes has yet to be evaluated, though it is 
anticipated that sex-stereotyping will re- 
emerge alongside increased choice. 

At primary level in the mid-1990s, assess- 
ment focused on the core subjects (English, 
Mathematics, and Science) and, in the main, 
girls have been achieving at higher levels over- 
all, especially in English, with boys more 
likely to perform at the extremes. At 16-plus 
the main change from previous periods was 
the introduction of GCSE (in 1985, first 
examinations in 1988) to replace the O level 
and CSE examinations. The resulting change 
in the higher examination entry and perfor- 
mance patterns of girls, has caused the shifts 
picked up by the press. Thus, there has been 
an increased entry and a closing gender- 
performance gap in most subjects at GCSE, 
apart from Chemistry and Economics, which 
are still largely taken by boys, and Social Sci- 
ences, which is largely taken by girls. Male 
students continue to achieve relatively less 
well in English and the Arts, Humanities, 
Modern Foreign Languages and, perhaps 
more unexpectedly, Technology. Single-sex 
girls’ schools continue to be particularly suc- 
cessful in examination performance. 

At A level, sex-stereotyped patterns of 
examination entry and performance tend to 
re-emerge. There is higher male entry into 
Sciences (Physics, Technology, Computer 
Studies, Geography, Chemistry, and Mathe- 
matics), and the level of male entry into Eng- 
lish and Modern Foreign Languages is also 
higher than previously. Significantly, there is 
a higher female entry for Arts and Humani- 
ties. Males gain higher A level grades than 
females in nearly all subjects, especially in 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Technology, His- 
tory, English, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
gua res.2 However, this grade superiority is 
gradually being eroded, with a marked 
improvement in female performance at A 
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level, particularly in Biology, Social Sciences, 
Art, and Design. For those students seeking 
vocational rather than academic qualifica- 
tions, subject and course choice has remained 
sex-stereotyped, with girls and boys choosing 
different subjects and girls being less likely to 
gain higher awards, 


EQUAL-OPPORTUNITIES POLICY-MAKING 
What appears to be different from two 
decades previously is the relatively high level 
of equal-opportunities policy-making nation- 
ally in the 1990s; hitherto it had achieved a 
high profile only in certain metropolitan and 
urban areas. Given the apparent hostility of 
government to equality issues from 1979 
onwards, an unanticipated finding of EOC 
Project was that in the mid-1990s most 
schools had equal-opportunities policies on 
gender (two-thirds), the majority of which 
(83 per cent) had been put into place after 
1988. Furthermore, in the post-reform period 
(1994 onwards), new nomenclatures—of 
performance standards, value-added policies, 
curriculum entitlement, bullying and harass- 
ment, and others—began to shape and suffuse 
educational discourses of gender. There was 
also evidence of wide variation in awareness 
and application of equal opportunities or 
understanding of changed performance 
trends relating to girls and boys, with equality 
not perceived as a high priority by many 
schools. 
Significantly, where equal opportunities 
initiatives developed locally, they tended to 
address the post-reform context of OFSTED 
inspections, indicators of ‘value-addedness’, 
raising performance, governor training, and 
male under-achievement. The reduction in 
influence of LEAs led to relative isolation in 
policy-making, with little attempt to dissemi- 
nate beyond the immediate school cluster 
group or even the individual school staffroom. 
Thus, the equal-opportunity culture in the 
mid- and late 1990s has been one that has 
tended to have a narrow focus, and to fuse 
social-justice issues with performance stan- 
dards and improvement, with greater empha- 
sison the latter. 


GENDER-FAIR CULTURE 

Another clear difference between the 1970s 
and the 1990s is in the culture of schooling. 
The aim of much early feminist work was to 
encourage a school culture in which girls 


could prosper and raise their aspirations and 
achievements. A sign of its success, perhaps, is 
that students in the 1990s seem more aware 
and sensitive to changing cultural expecta- 
tions, with many girls and young women 
exhibiting confidence about their abilities and 
future, and boys and young men more sensi- 
tive to gender and equality debates. Labour- 
market and cultural transformation has led to 
changed vocational aspirations for both girls 
and boys, with girls tending to see improved 
employment possibilities in the expanding 
service sector. The availability of part-time 
work, though lower-paid, tends also to fit in 
with their traditional family commitments. 
On the other hand, the employment opportu- 
nities of young men have contracted, as con- 
ventional male manufacturing jobs have 
disappeared, leading to a higher degree of 
uncertainty about what the future has to offer, 
particularly for working-class youth. 

However, while schools have seemed to 
benefit from changing pupil and student cul- 
tures, the management of education shows no 
equivalent changes. In fact, schools and LEAs 
(and also government education agencies, 
political parties, education quangos, universi- 
ties, and so on) continue to be shaped largely 
by a culture of (white) male management (in 
staffing, governing bodies, and institutional 
hierarchies) which has shown little interest in 
equality issues. Unexpectedly, given the high 
ratio of female staff, this has been a noticeable 
feature of some primary schools. 


Who Shapes the Discourse? 


To what extent have the discourses of male 
and female disadvantage been shaped by 
‘facts’? Who produced the discourses of 
female disadvantage in the 1970s? Who has 
been responsible for shaping the more recent 
discourses of male disadvantage? ; 
The discourse of female disadvantage in 
the 1970s and 1980s was enhanced by well- 
organized and well-informed feminist 
activists in education, aided by sympathetic 
politicians and officials at local and nation: 
levels. However, female educational disad- 
vantage had also been highlighted by several 
earlier reports and research studies, the most 
important of which were Dale's study of the 
gendered outcomes of single-sex and co- 
education schools in the late 1960s (Dale 


1969), and an influential HMI study of gender 
differences carried out in 1973 (published as 
DES 1975) which resulted in the eventual 
inclusion of education in the 1975 Sex Dis- 
crimination Act. Resistance to the suggestion 
of more gender-fair practices came from 
some writers, teachers, parents, and others 
(e.g. Hutt 1972), who tended to associate girls’ 
poor academic performance in certain sub- 
jects with their eventual biological and voca- 
tional destinations in the home. 

The discourse of male disadvantage of the 
1990s has very different origins. The James 
Bulger murder in 1993, when a 2-year-old was 
abducted and killed by two boys (of 9 and 10 
respectively), sent shock-waves throughout 
Britain, and this resulted in a media-led reap- 
praisal of how cultural changes were affecting 
working-class masculinity's relationship to 
the family, schooling, and the labour market. 
As wehaveseen,a number of: academics, some 
sympathetic to gender-equality issues, had 
also begun to examine masculinity in its vari- 
ous formsand its relationship to various forms 
of femininity within and outside schooling. As 
We have also seen, the publication of examina- 
tion results introduced in 1993 led toa height- 
ened media awareness of changing patterns of 
examination performance. 

Explanations for male under-achievement 
tended to focus on the lack of interest and 
Motivation of boys, and also on the collapse of 
working-class jobs, ‘Nature’ was rarely 
alluded to, except in the presentation ofa ‘lad- 

ishness’ which was held to derive from a 
rm of mischievous, harmless masculinity: 


Technology lessons were only different in that the 
fo vironment was unusually rich in opportunities 
of ws type of ‘play’ which often involved images 
Di War and violence, from mock Kung Fu kicks to 

Word fights’ with pretty well anything ‘long and 
Straight’, (TES 1996) 


Appar ent low male performance was seen as 
te in particular by the disappearance of 
k ‘ditional family roles (i.e. man as breadwin- 
er, woman as homemaker). According to 
hot (1992), the family occupied a central 
: sition in New Right discourses asa defence 
(fog Socialism and state power. Murray 
viol ), for example, argued that increases in 
inact: Crime, illegitimacy, and ‘economic 
ay (significantly, he avoided the term 
ati employment’) have contributed to the cre- 
9n of an underclass—the ‘New Rabble’. 
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Illegitimacy in the lower classes will continue to 
rise and, inevitably, life in lower-class communities 
will continue to crime, more 
widespread drug and alcohol addiction, fewer mar- 
riages, 272 / aroma y ra ancho 
ness, more neglect, fewer young peo, 
llki Cisaat t caret Mr Kaka 
people tumbling in. (Murray 1994: 18) 


Truly, the nineteenth-century nightmare 
revisited, if he is to be believed! In her 
response to Murray, David identifies his gen- 
dered agenda as familiar, and as an implicit 
attack on working women: 


His [Murray's]. . . proposal is that women be ‘per- 
suaded’ only to have children in a proper marital 
situation and where they can be supported by their 
husbands (and so not go out to work, I presume!) 
"This idea that men need families to civilize them 
and to ‘force’ them to do their patriarchal duty is 
ages old (1994: 58). 


Thus it is not only boys and working-class 
young men who cling to the aspiration of a 
‘proper’ job and a family wage. Traditional 
middle-class male management and profes- 
sional career structures have been increas- 
ingly vulnerable to restructuring _and 
‘downsizing’, and to new practices arising 
from privatization and marketization (Brown 
1995). Perhaps it is the crisis within middle- 
class masculinity that is fuelling the educa- 
tional discourse of male disadvantage! 
Notwithstanding, when ‘proper’ jobs do 
not appear, male students take refuge in a 
counter-culture of misbehaviour in schools. 
There are interesting parallels (and also dif- 
ferences) between these interpretations and 
the findings of Willis’s classic 1977 study of 
working-class lads, where the laddish culture 
was viewed as bolstered by generally sexist 
attitudes and derogation of girls and women. 
The most recent discourse of male disad- 
vantage is simultaneously all-embracing and 
parochial, in thesense that it targets all schools 
as failing all boys, yet neglects to address the 
endpoint of schooling, i.e. the manifestly dif- 
ferent class and gender patterns in vocational 
education and in the labour market, where 
males continue to hold the advantage. Signif- 
icantly, differentials in pay are neglected: in 
1988, for example, women’s pay was still only 
74.9 per cent of men’s (EOC, 1990), this gap 
being 8 to 10 per cent wider than that in any 
other EC country (Guardian 29 Oct., 1991). 
The ‘glass ceiling’ effect, whereby women 
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are prevented from reaching the most senior 
jobs, is also visible, illustrated recently in the 
merger of two departments, the Department 
for Education (DFE) and the Department of 
Employment (DoE), into the new Depart- 
ment of Education and Employment (DfEE). 
Appointments were overwhelmingly male at 
all senior levels, despite the fact that the Secre- 
tary of State was a woman. The proportion of 
men to women was 6: 2 in the top tier (elected 
members of government), 100 per cent male in 
the second tier (14 Director of Section posts), 
and 89: 23 in the third tier (excluding 4 posts, 
gender unknown) (DfEE, 1996). 

Significantly, this pattern of male advan- 
tage in employment, common in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors, is not alluded to within 
the current educational discourse of male dis- 
advantage. However, where there is the per- 
ception of an ‘excess’ of women, as in 
teaching, the need for more men is strongly 
asserted—as in a speech by Gillian Shepherd, 
the current Secretary of State for Education 
and Employment. 


We recognise the great attraction to women of 
teaching as a career, but at the same time note the 
views repeated to us about the educational implica- 
tions of the comparatively small number of male 
teachers in primary schools, where a growing num- 
ber of children come from single-parent families 
with no effective male role model. (TES 1996: 12) 


The prioritization of male issues of achieve- 
ment, we suggest, constitutes a backlash 
against feminist successes (Faludi 1991). 
According to Kenway, it reflects the fact that 
masculinity has been forced on to the defen- 
sive and is ‘in need of repair, adjustment and 
renewal’ (1995: 62). She reasons that the fem- 
inist challenge to schooling is viewed as deeply 
threatening by many men: 


males act as if the feminist presence in schools 
places masculinity under siege and that in attempt- 
ing to subvert this threat, they develop a range of 
defensive strategies which include the mobilisation 
of various discourses associated with different mas- 
culinities. (Kenway 1995: 59) 


To What Extent can we Say that the 
Future is Female? 


Following our examination of shifts in the 
educational discourses of gender in/equality, 


and in the changes in examination perfor- 
mance and school cultures, we suggest that it 
has been comparatively easy to invert gender- 
disadvantage discourses to focus on boys: if 
girls and women could be produced as vic- 
tims, soalso could boys and men. In fact, how- 
ever, what we have is a rather more complex 
picture than hitherto indicated: it seems nei- 
ther so bleak (for boys) nor as rosy (for girls) as 
has been depicted in the media and elsewhere. 
Girls have clearly made improvements since 
the 1970s in examination performance up to 
16, but patterns are not nearly so clear-cut 
post-16. The international picture, in partic- 
ular in the Western hemisphere, shows simi- 
lar patterns of female success in school 
settings, so it is not clear to what extent 
national policy-making is implicated in these 
changes (Klein and Ortman 1994; Gipps and 
Murphy 1995). 

Whilst the focus has switched to the so- 
called under-achievement of young men who 
might have been expected to do better in 
examinations, there has been conspicuous 
lack of attention given to students who do not 
succeed in examinations (who are they? why 
do they fail?) and a parallel neglect of gender 
patterns in vocational education and in the 
labour market. Meanwhile, the labour market 
(and vocational qualifications) is still heavily 
sex-divided/segregated, largely disadvantag- 
ing female workers—though, more recently, 
young women rather than young men have 
been more likely to pick up part-time, low- 
paid work. 

More positively, changes to the culture are 
reflected in the expectations of young women 
to balance, rather than choose between, work 
and family. Many young men are also more 
aware of sex-equality issues than previous 
generations. Conversely, there is a strong an 
perhaps increasing male domination of educa- 
tional management and institutional culture 
which is also reflected more generally in wor 
patterns and hierarchies. 

The reforms of the New Right have, to 
Some extent, changed how we refer to an 
understand gender issues, but it is also clear 
that some changes in gender relations pre 
dated the late 1980s and 1990s. What is evi- 
dent is that new educational discourses have 
silenced demands for increased social justice 
for girls and women, characterized by increas- 
ing resistance to policies and practices focus- 
ing specifically on them. 


Future Possibilities 


We suggest that positive strategies are 
needed, to address, through education, the 
continuing subordination of many women in 
society, to promote social justice, and to sup- 
port particularly vulnerable groups, such as 
working-class and/or black boys. More sys- 
tematic and regular systems of data collection 
would allow patterns of gender achievement 
in education to be identified speedily, and 
then addressed where necessary. 

The school curriculum—which is but one 
selection of available knowledge from the cul- 
ture (Lawton 1975)—implicitly produces the 
gender differences that it overtly seeks to 
eradicate. It would be possible, we suggest, to 
create subject clusters that defy genderstereo- 
types if a principal aim of schooling was to 
break down the gender divide. 

Attention needs also to be devoted in 
schools to ‘low-fliers’, whether girls or boys, 
and to careers and vocational guidance. 

foung women might be encouraged to con- 
sider vertical career opportunities in so-called 
traditional ‘female’ occupations as well as 
dui into ‘non-traditional’ occupations. Stu- 
ius need to be provided with information on 
ow women can balance family and career. In 
curriculum terms, students should be encour- 
aged to look critically at male and female social 
pes. including those of their male and 
: wet teachers. Teachersand academics, too, 
- , to update themselves on gender issues of 
5s , Dost-reform era, incorporating what can 
att cemed from the old era with what can be 
li lized from the new. Finally, attempts need 
inis s made to reposition and reproduce fem- 
kae and equality discourses in order to 
or lenge new, hegemonic educational ortho- 
: XIes such as those of so-called male under- 
chievement, 
- a to the question, ‘is the future female? 
Fs € is little evidence to suggest that this is 
m. The possibility that women may 
: me genuinely egual to men still appears to 
that ormously threatening. Rather, the fact 
de We are asking this question at all suggests 
e current hegemonic educational dis- 
i: e" which seek to emphasize male under- 
ament might be seen as constituting à 
ich to past feminist gains. What we are 
of th E may be, in fact, merely a new rendition 
€ old patriarchal refrain. 
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Notes 


1. For this section of the article, we draw on 
research funded by the Equal Opportunities 
Commission, the report of which provides an 
overview of equality essi ate 
tion over a 10-year peri 1984 to 1994 
(Arnot, David, and Weiner 1996). 

2. Male students continue to score at the 
extremes in examinations throughout their 
schooling, that is, they constitute the majority 
of both the weakest and the strongest students. 
This factor was known, too, in the 1970s. 
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PART SIX 


MERITOCRACY AND SOCIAL 
.EXCLUSION 


Part Six: Introduction 
Meritocracy and Social Exclusion 


"Two great social principles of the Enlightenment are, firstly, that the determina- 
tion of life-chances by the accidents of birth (ascription) should be driven from 
human society; and, secondly, that there should be mass rather than élite partic- 
ipants in democratic societies. Education has been seen as central to this agenda, 
in helping to provide the technical skills for modern society and in selecting the 
talented for upward mobility. 

The fulfilment of these principles has been compromised by what, at root, are 
parental aspirations for the success of their children. Aspirations differ accord- 
ing to different classes and ethnic cultures. However, in the period of Economic 
Nationalism (see Ch. 1) a particular ideology, that of meritocracy, became the 
major justification for the process of socialization, selection, and control exer- 
cised by education systems. Meritocracy gave full expression to the twin social 
principles which have shaped so much of economic and social life since the 
Enlightenment, in the equation ‘intelligence + effort = merit’. Not all sub- 
scribed to the definition of merit implicit in the equation but, more than any time 
before, or perhaps subsequently, there did appear to be a degree of consensus 
about what constituted success in society. This, as Goldthorpe et a/. (1980) 
noted, was intimately related to the rise of the postwar state and corporate 
bureaucracies. Success was bound up with how much progress was made up the 
corporate ladder. Historically, there has always been an intimate link between 
bureaucracy and meritocracy (see Ch. 1), so that when success came to be 
defined in terms of promotion within a bureaucracy it was assumed to be as a 
result of merit: the most successful could be considered to have deserved their 
rewards. 

However, the ideology of meritocracy had limited application in practice. The 
studies reported by Goldthorpe (Ch. 44) do not show that there has been the 
unequivocal march towards fulfilling the criteria of a meritocracy that liberals in 
the 1950s and early 1960s expected. Despite the rapid expansion of education, 
the privilege of the middle classes has remained. 

However, while middle-class success may remain, the rules by which the mid- 
dle classes may maintain their advantage have changed. The breakdown of 
bureaucracy, the increasing emphasis on market forms of capitalist organization, 
and the development of pluralist societies has meant that the notion of meritoc- 
racy as a justification for the socialization and selection procedures of educa- 
tional systems is in doubt. 
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It is against this background that Goldthorpe's provocative chapter (Ch. 44) 
should be read. He argues that meritocracy is of doubtful value as a sociological 
concept, because the notion of merit is social, and is constructed in diverse ways 
in a market economy, and there is no one standard of ‘merit’. This conclusion is 
reached through an initial consideration of the results of studies designed to test 
the Increased Merit Selection (IMS) hypothesis, which is that merit rather than 
social class, gender, or ethnic background is the key to access to post-compulsory 
education and, in turn, to a position within the division of labour. But more 
recent studies considered by Goldthorpe suggest that, if anything, the relation- 
ship between education and eventual class or status destination is weakening. 
Moreover, the overall association between social origins and class destination has 
remained constant over time, with little evidence to suggest that the relative 
influence of social origins on life-chances has diminished. 

Given the lack of evidence that education is efficient in either finding talent or 
providing it with greater opportunities to achieve, Goldthorpe considers a range 
of positions and debates which have sought to explain why we are not moving 
closer to a meritocracy. However, his view is that this search for explanations is 
fundamentally misconceived. Rather, he that merit in a market and plu- 
ralist society has to be defined situationally, and that this will inevitably involve 
subjective judgements about what constitutes merit. In this way, the failure of 
studies to demonstrate a closer relationship between educational achievement 
and occupational reward can be explained. By the same token, the proposition 
that societies are becoming more riot tout difficult lacere or 
empirically testable way, precisely because what counts as merit v ny o 
time, merely be the aggregation of a set context based on partially subjective 
judgements. vw re 

In developing this argument, Goldthorpe appears to incline to Hayek s view 
that meritocracy might best be understood as necessary myth, albeit ca 
edged, in getting people to believe that their well-being depends upon their d 
efforts rather than the caprice of the market. However, meritocracy may ch 
seen as a regulative ideal, supported in law through equal-opportunities von 
tion, which creates the presumption that situationally specific judgements about 
merit can always be challenged in public. Such a presumption will not advance us 
further down the road toward a meritocracy; but it may deter the excesses ofa 
variety of forms of social exclusion in a pluralist age. 2 

niveri: a regulative ideal of this kind may leave open a high i 
latitude in the extent of opportunity available to those who have previously lU 
the subject of exclusion and discrimination. In this context, the Leid cit 
sented by post-industrial societies is complex and paradoxical. Onthe 'plus's 
of the ledger, the development of mass tertiary education and the dicii 
of secondary education into comprehensive schools has created the gen 1 m 
greater equality of opportunity. In his chapter, Halsey (Ch: 42) charts the na ^ 
of change in higher education in postwar Europe and the OECD sis (1975) 
doing so he reports on research he has undertaken adapting Wilens y's ( ) 
research on the welfare state. Wilensky tested the hypothesis that industrialized 
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countries converge in welfare provision despite differing cultures, political orga- 
nizations, and ideologies, and found that economic development was a more 
important predictor of welfare expenditure than political ideology. Halsey has 
applied a similar analysis to test whether there is a similar convergence with 
respect to access to tertiary education. This research is particularly relevant both 
in the light of the claim made in the Introductory Chapter that there is now a new 
consensus about the importance of education to economic development, and also 
in the light of Halsey's concluding comments, pointing to the likely increase in 
elements of privatization in the funding of tertiary education in Britain, which in 
relation to tuition fees may increase inequality of access for students from low- 
income families. This observation opens up a range of issues which suggest that 
Halsey's initial work in adapting Wilensky's model may now need to be capitalized 
on. For example, there is increasing variation in funding and access to tertiary 
and higher education according to the different types of welfare-state regimes. 
Moreover, access to higher education may also be differentiated according to the 
status and wealth of universities (see Brown Ch. 48), The potential opportunities 
created by the expansion of tertiary and higher education may therefore be viti- 
ated by market forces and a status hierarchy of universities fuelled by credential 
inflation. 1 

Similar comments can be made about the position of the comprehensive or 

common school. The research of McPherson and Willms (Ch. 45) is significant 
because it provides an analysis of the impact of the comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education in Scotland. The research shows that in the 8 years 
of the study comprehensive reorganization significantly reduced social-class 
inequalities in attainment. Most significantly, they found that socio-economic 
status segregation was reduced nationally by the reorganization; and they 
hypothesize that, among other factors, it was the increased social integration of 
students which accounted for the trend towards greater equalization of attain- 
ment. This conclusion is in line with the dominant finding from the effective- 
schools literature. However, as McPherson and Willms note, how more socially 
balanced school-intakes improve overall School attainment is not well under- 
stood, and is clearly an avenue for further research. 

Despite these results, the comprehensive school finds itself under attack. In 
part this is a consequence of a developing pluralist society (see Ch. 1); but the 
most immediate threat comes from the introduction of market forces into sec- 
ondary education. It is claimed by opponents of marketization (see Part Four) 
that the overall impact of uncontrolled choice and competition will be a polariza- 
tion of school intakes—a contrary effect to that reported by McPherson and 
Willms. A major debate, which will be ongoing for the foreseeable future, has 
therefore been joined over the impact of market forces on elements of change and 
reform in the tertiary and secondary sectors which appear to have the potential 
to help equalize opportunities. 

The chapters by Brown (Ch. 48), Stuart Wells and Serna (47), and Lareau (46) 
form a group which seek to explain the context and mechanisms by which the 
middle class is able to control the conditions which ensure the achievement of 
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middle-class students in secondary education. The competition for credentials 
is seen by these authors asa matter of power and exclusion in the service of repro- 
ducing the privilege of the middle class from one generation to another. Brown’s 
chapter examines the major theories relating credentials to the occupation struc- 
ture, and finds both technocratic and conflict theories wanting in analyzing the 
present context. Moreover, Brown also argues against the inevitability that mid- 
dle-class cultural capital will ensure educational and occupational success. 
Rather, in order to ensure the success of their reproductive strategies, the middle 
class have had to shift the rules of engagement in the credential competition from 
that of merit to the market. The tension that the middle class has to negotiate is 
that of legitimizing its position by reference to an apparent openness of access, 
while resorting to techniques of closure which exclude others from the highest 
forms of credential success. In Chapter 48 Brown analyzes this thesis with 
respect to the marketization of secondary education. His chapter in this Section 
gives attention to the implications of the demise of the bureaucratic paradigm 
and the link between the expansion of higher education and management 
recruitment practices which explicitly include the personality characteristics 
most likely to be cultivated by the middle class. f 

Wells and Serna take one issue, that of tracking, as a case study of practices of 
middle-class closure. They observed ten racially mixed schools in which the 
decision had been made to de-track and the response of élite parents, who sought 
to preserve tracking as a means of preserving the privileged position of their chil- 
dren within the schools. The key point they make is that such parental pressure 
renders the idea of school autonomy in policy decisions a myth. If educators 
choose to pursue equity goals through policies like de-tracking, they court the 
danger of middle-class flight from the public school system. The dilemma is that 
if schools lose these students they also lose the potential, identified by McPher- 
son and Willms, to raise overall achievement levels. In spelling out the nature of 
the conflict through the issue of de-tracking, Wells and Serna link por case- 
study analysis to broader macro-issues of class and cultural capital. In doing so 
they situate the particular conflict they document into the wider context articu- 
lated by Brown. ie 

d (Ch. 46) takes this process one step further by amining te dia 
parental material and cultural capital is translated into support for their è il- 
dren’s learning in school. Both the schools in her study «wth a 
family-school relationship which actively sought parental inyolyement. In 
Schooling, an o rtunity that was fully exploited by middle-class parents na 

i & ppo : ing-class parents. In drawing this conclu- 

TN that paid set ha P rat, E the E the school defines the proper 
sio i ins to point out 1 dit 
fami — pal wie e serves to exclude the contributions of work- 


ing-class parents. 


The focus on the chapters so far has been on the mechanisms of exclusion 


operated by the middleclass to exclude the working class. But class structure has 
changed over the past 20 years in terms of employment, ethnic and gender PE 
position, and geography. Twenty-five years ago the majority of the working class 
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was employed; now there is talk of an underclass, in which unemployment is 
transmitted from one generation to another, isolated in the inner cities, and 
largely comprising people of colour. Heath and McMahon (Ch. 43) provide a 
statistical analysis of the impact of race and gender on life-chances over two 
generations of immigrants to Britain. The database analyzed by these authors is 
therefore able to provide a powerful insight into the effect of what they call the 
‘ethnic penalty’ of not being white and British. While they show that there are 
important differences in the occupational and unemployment chances of non- 
white British people, overall the results show that ethnic penalties continue to 
play an important role in their life-chances even when they were born in Britain. 
"They provide, therefore, clear evidence that issues of ethnicity remain a major 
obstacle to the distribution of life-chances according to merit. 

William Julius Wilson (Ch. 49) marshals an elegant theory of the relationship 
between structural change and industrial restructuring, unemployment, culture, 
and situated rationality to explain the condition of what he calls the ‘ghetto 
poor’. The theory explains the creation ofthe ghetto poor in terms of class rather 
than race or genetic endowment, and links the unemployment caused by restruc- 
turing to a theory of weak labour-force attachment, in which the socialization 
and discipline of family and community life, which is geared to a commitment to 
paid employment, is absent. In this context a culture based on risk and a transi- 
tory family life is likely to flourish. Moreover, in the ghetto life Wilson is describ- 
ing thereare few successful role models likely to engender the motivation to learn 
or to be upwardly mobile. The message conveyed by the lack of role models is 
reinforced by a social context in which even the schools are poor. In developing 
this theory, Wilson has had a dramatic impact on the debate about what is often 
referred to as the ‘underclass’, although—as he makes clear in this chapter—he 
now prefers the term ‘ghetto poor’. 

Wilson’s theory is not without its critics, of whom, by implication, Ogbu 
(Ch. 50) is one. Ogbu’s chapter provides a broad and innovative theoretical 
account of the persistence of racist barriers which prevent the success of Black 
American students. In contrast to Wilson, he argues that racism remains the 
chief determinant of life-chances for black Americans. In order to develop his 
argument, Ogbu carefully distinguishes between racial and class stratification, 
and in doing sois critical of Marxist analyses of class and education which seek to 
reduce issues of race to ones of class. In an interesting development, he also 
argues that different races have different class structures, He then goes on to doc- 
ument the way that barriers have been erected and persist in relation to the life- 

chances of Black Americans, especially in education. Certainly the possibility 
raised by Ogbu that race and class are mutually inconsistent explanatory frame- 
works for Black American under-achievement is a challenging one, and provokes 
further reflection on the nature and causes of the exclusion of people of colour 
from educational achievement. 

However, both Wilson and Ogbu would reject the claims of hereditarians like 
Herrnstein and Murray, that the underclass is a function of the racial difference 
in genetically determined intelligence. In many ways it seems extraordinary that 
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this explanation for poverty should resurface again, and even more extraordinary 
that it should attract such attention. In the face of the evidence presented by 
Heath and McMahon, for example, even the most convinced hereditarian would 
be hard-pressed to deny that there is a strong social element to the lower life- 
chances of some ethnic groups as opposed to others. In Chapter 51 Steven Fraser 
surveys the major issues regarding the debate that has been engendered by the 
Herrnstein-Murray thesis. 

Finally, Halsey and Young (Ch. 52) draw attention to the impact of family 
change and poverty on children. In the debates over poverty and the state's role 
in mitigating it, the impact of poverty on children appears to have been over- 
looked. So often the debate is cast in terms of the ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ 
poor; but children cannot be classified as undeserving, for they have no respon- 
sibility for their poverty. Yet the data clearly shows that for both the United 
States (Danziger and Danziger, 1993) and Britain the impact of poverty has 
fallen heavily on children. It is also well-established that children's education 
and life-chances are significantly affected by poverty. Halsey and Young map out 
a programme which would meet the challenge of. alleviating child poverty. 
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Trends in Access and Equity in Higher 
Education: Britain in International 


Introduction 


The structure of access to education has 
shifted since the end of the 1940s. Before the 
Second World War the main European preoc- 
cupation with educational equity was focused 
on entry to secondary schools. This was the 
decisive point of selection in traditional edu- 
cation systems and remained so, for example, 
when OECD staged its first major review and 
conference on the issue of equity in 1961 at 
Kungaly in Sweden (OECD 1961). But in the 
past two or three decades, with secondary 
Schooling becoming universal, attention has 
perforce shifted onto entry to higher educa- 
tion or, more accurately, entry into some form 
of post-compulsory schooling, a stage of mass 
tending to universal provision, whether clas- 
sified as training or further or higher educa- 
tion. Crucial selection now occurs at the 
transition out of secondary education. The 
underlying idea of meritocratic society gives 
tertiary schooling a new significance. 

The ‘meritocratic’ question itself remains 
in debate. Definition and measurement apart, 
it cannot be maintained that qualifications 
from schooling exactly determine market 
rewards. Other factors, including luck and the 
function of prices as signals of profitable 
shortages, may be in play, though a typical 
path analysis usually shows the highest coeffi- 
cient for some measure of education where 
income or occupational status is the depen- 
dent variable. Market rewards accrue from 
occupational as well as educational experience 


Perspective 


A. H. Halsey 


and have no necessary relation to merit. The 
concept of merit is, however, more apt for 
analysing access to advanced forms of educa- 
tion than for measuring the justification or 
defensibility of variations in income. 

Within the frame of fairness or desert, the 
balance of social interest has also shifted inthe 
ensuing period of spectacular educational 
expansion. Rightly or wrongly the major focus 
of traditional concern was with social class as 
the largest obstacle to mobilising the produc- 
tive power of nations and realising a more 
acceptable social equity in the distribution of 
opportunity. More recently attention has 
shifted to gender and to ethnicity. Class, gen- 
der and ethnicity are now the three giants in 
the path of aspirations towards equity, though 
awareness of other obstacles, including rural- 
ity and religion has persisted. And most sig- 
nificantly, thereare strong signs, in discussion 
as wellas in research, of heightened awareness 
that educational achievement and lifechances 
generally are fundamentally shaped by d 
structure of family upbringing. A picture 0 
advanced industrial countries is beginning to 
emerge which links economic growth to 
regimes of low fertility. The two features 0 
modernised society are correlated in some 
way with the decline of the traditional family, 
at least in the Western world. Research by 
demographers and sociologists is therefore 
directed onto more concentrated analysis 
of family background. No comprehensive 
attempt to cover this line of research is possi- 
ble here (Coleman ef a/. 1991; Kiernan 1992) 


From Oxford Review of Education, 19 (1993), 129-140. Reprinted with permission. 


In the sections below we shall see some reflec- 
tions of this underlying transformation of 
industrial society in considering the trends in 
access to higher education of the genders, the 
classes and the ethnic minorities. 


The Wilensky Analysis 


Theenlargement of educational access, which 
in principle raises the chances of all social 
groups, is heavily concentrated in the richer 
countries. As part of my international study of 
access to higher education (funded by the 
Spencer Foundation) my research officer, 
Muriel Egerton, has carried out a path ana- 
lytic study analogous to the study by Harold 
Wilensky of the determinants of social spend- 
ing by governments (Wilensky 1975). 

Comparative research on the development 
of welfare provision takes place against a back- 
ground of competing conceptions of mod- 
ernisation. Wilensky (1975) puts forward the 
thesis that industrialised societies, despite dif- 
fering cultures, politics and ideologies, con- 
verge in welfare provision as a means of 
ensuring political stability and economic 
growth. He argues that industrial develop- 
Ment is more important than political ideol- 
98y or beliefs in determining welfare 
expenditure. Wilensky tested this hypothesis 
ona sample of 64 countries, using the follow- 
ing variables: 


: Social security expenditure as a percentage 
of gross national product (GNP) as the 
dependent variable. 

P per capita, the average age of various 
Social Security systems, and population 
Proportion of elderly people as indepen- 

*nt variables, measuring industrial 
Ureaucratic and demographic develop- 
ment, 

: A fourfold classification of regimes as lib- 
eral democratic, totalitarian, authoritarian 
oligarchic, or authoritarian populist, as the 

asis for independent dummy variables 

Measuring political effects. 


This political categorisation was based on the 

vil of coerciveness of the state, crt 

affairs & degree of popular participation in the 

cates 9f the state. The two most important 

rates for his analysis were liberal democ- 
: thirds of the 


Cand totalitarian states. T wo-thi 


~ 


w 
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countries included in the liberal democratic 
category were advanced industrial ones; and 
all the countries included in the totalitarian 
category were industrial states in Eastern 
Europe, with the addition of the USSR as it 
then was. Authoritarian oligarchic states 
included Spain and Taiwan. Authoritarian 
populist states included Mexico and Iraq. 
Wilensky concluded on the basis of a path 
analysis of these variables (Wilensky 1975: 
20-7) that economic dev it was amore 
important predictor of expenditure 


direction (upwards) throu: 
demographic structure. 1 c 
tries, being more centralised, were slightly 
more effective in this limited positive influ- 
ence. Wilensky excluded expenditure on edu- 
cation from welfare expenditure on the 
grounds that education expenditure redis- 
tributes opportunities rather than resources. 
He suggested that education systems are char- 
acteristically meritocratic, with the criteria of 
merit being set by the technical requirements 
of the state and theeconomy. | 2 
Of course the role of the state in determin- 
ing the relation between education and the 
distribution of io MIR as well as the m 
ductive performance of the nation remains 
issue. jiu Hufner et al. (1987), a a mde 
ranging view of comparative education 
— give education policy and the devel- 
opment of education systems a more compre- 
hensive M E isco per para 
e that government! - 
Es or nisations concerned with develop- 
ment see education as the key to successful 
economic competition and/or modernisa- 
tion. This strategy, which has its roots in the 
dynamics ofthedevelopment of both commu- 
nist and liberal democracies, values both 
equality and progress. So, given that both lib- 
eral democracies and centrally planned Marx- 
ist states use education policy to gain these 
objectives, itis to be expected that type of state 
will influence educational outcomes. 1 
We have, therefore, tested Wilensky’s 
model, using enrolment in tertiary education 
as the dependent variable. Data were available 
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0.52 


Tertiary 
enrolment 
1985 


1 Adjusted Rsq-- 0.6006 
U4 F=64.16(df 2, 82) p«0.000 


Fig.42.1. Path diagram of direct effects on tertiary education in 85 countries 


for 85 countries for this analysis. Both GNP 
per capita and school enrolment in 1970 have 
strong relationships, while the percentage of 
the population in the20-24 yearage cohort has 
weak relationship (not statistically significant 
at the 0.05 level), with tertiary enrolment. A 
path analysis of these variables was carried out 
following Wilensky’s model and is illustrated 
in Fig. 42.1. School enrolment in 1970, used as 
a proxy for the weight of bureaucratic inter- 
ests, and GNP per capita, have direct effects 
of 0.61 and 0.25 respectively. GNP per capita 
and type of polity have indirect effects 
through school enrolment. 

Thus, this model gives a broad outline of 
the relationship between polity, wealth, and a 
universal system of primary and secondary 
education and the relationships are as pre- 
dicted in my original research proposal to the 
Spencer Foundation. 


Access to Higher Education in Europe 


Narrowing the focus onto the European coun- 
tries itappears that the period after the Second 
World War saw a growth in enrolment, a 
diversification of curricula, and a crisis in 
relation to the labour market destination of 
alumni (from both the education and the 
training systems and at both the secondary 
school and the tertiary college level) in the 
mid-1970s. The post-war period came to 
an end in the economic and political turmoil 


of that time. Then there was a phase of 
reconstruction in the 1980s in which access 
and selection were increasingly influenced 
by manifold difficulties in the political 
economies of Europe, including public expen- 
diture and unemployment and the rise or 
resurgence of economic-liberal doctrines of 
state management. Put crudely, the 1980s 
were the decade of the market and the expan- 
sion of higher education had to proceed under 
conditions of fiscal constraint which led to 
much redefinition of the structure and pur- 
poses of the university. Conspicuous among 
these developments was a pronounced weak- 
ening of the traditionally close link between 
the academic secondary school and educa- 
tional institutions. The upper secondary 
l in all countries became, in effect and 
instead, a free-standing institution rather than 
à conveyance of selected minorities from com- 
mon elementary schooling to élite advance 
education. Most secondary pupils now leave 
at 18 years, many postponing entry to higher 
education, others choosing part-time or full- 
time attendance at some other form of tertiary 
education, and still others going straight into 
employment (Husen et al. 1992). 4l 
Nonetheless, entry to higher education in 
Europe and in most developed countries i5 
still generally straight from school, sometimes 
from a particular type of school at which the 
student has concentrated in academic su 
jects. Italy has a very specialised structure, 
particular types of school leading to certain 
higher education categories. In the UK, asi" 


Japan and the USA, the examination required 
for higher education entry can be taken atany 
type of establishment which provides for 
post-compulsory schooling. In other coun- 
tries (and in Northern Ireland and some other 
parts of the UK), children may be selected for 
entry to different types of secondary educa- 
tion although there is provision for transfer at 
later stages: the higher education entry exam- 
ination is then usually taken in the more acad- 
emic schools. 

_ Each country has a specific national educa- 
tion qualification which forms the main basic 
requirement for entry to higher education. 
The qualification generally covers at least five 
subjects, some compulsory, and usually 
including mathematics, the native language 
and one modern language. England, Wales 
and Northern Ireland are unusual in limiting 
the number of subjects more narrowly and 
thus specialising earlier. At least five passes at 
GCE are required for degree level courses, of 
Which two must be of A level standard, 
although most candidates for entry attempt 
three A-level subjects and already haveat least 
6 O-level passes. 

Entry to higher education depends mainly 
On gaining the appropriate entry qualification, 
although limits on places may mean thata fur- 
ther selection process takes place either for 
Certain types of course, or for certain institu- 
tions which experience strong demand from 
students. In the UK entry to all institutions is 
competitive. 

. More generally in Europe the state has 
increasingly controlled entry to higher educa- 
iy since Napoleonic times, either through 
efining examination content and standards 
or through varied means of student financial 
Support or through special schemes of 
encouragement for particular social cate- 
Bories of student by positive discrimination 
or, more usually, by setting up barriers to 
entry. Some countries like Belgium, Franceor 
ü *rmany use one uniform national examina- 
on. Sweden attempts the ranking of students 
M marks weighted according to the courses 
int and work experience (which. tacitly 
troduces age as a selective barrier). The 
temetican system of standardised attainment 
bs 'S Is not used in Europe. Positive discrimi- 
a in favour of candidates with working- 
Pola, backgrounds has been used in Hungary, 
s and and Czechoslovakia, though examina- 
" performance has also been part of the 
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entrance procedure. Entrance examinations 
have been widely used with higher require- 
ments in medicine, science and law. Such pro- 
cedures obtain in the highly prestigious 
institutions such as Oxford and Cambridge in 
the UK and the Grandes Ecoles in France, but 
also in the East European Communist states 
where, at the same time, at least a quarter of 
the places have been reserved for working- 
class students. Even the lottery is not 
unknown. In The Netherlands and Germany 
the problem of excessive demand has been 
overcome by its use. A lottery has been oper- 
ated in which an individual's chances have 
been weighted by marks attained in the sec- 
ondary school leaving examinations. 

Nevertheless, the automatic right of entry 
tothe university which is the privilege of those 
who obtain a baccalaureat or the abitur, still 
gives admission in France and Italy, though 
not to other forms of higher education. The 
consequencesare seen in high failure or drop- 
out rates in the first two years of undergradu- 
ate study. Some countries, like Belgium or 
Spain, never granted the prerogatives of the 
abitur. In France, however, in spite of several 
university reforms, including the Loi Savary 
of 1984, the right of entry of a bachelier has 
never been modified. Of course, the highly 
selective Grandes Ecoles continue to cream 
off the best 15 per cent of the candidates. And 
the numerus clausus has been increasingly 
applied in Franceand Germany so that wecan 
now describe the right as nominal. It gives all 
qualified people a place; but it does not guar- 
antee a place in any particular faculty of any 
particular university. ^ 

In summary, it appears that the evolution of 
the admissions system since the Second 
World War moved the point of selection 
upwards from theupper secondary school and 
its examinations to the admissions offices of 
the institutions of higher education. The tra- 
ditional system was essentially controlled by 
teachers in universities. Control now is much 
more in the handsof politicians and budgetary 
administrators. Diversity is to be found at 
both the secondary and tertiary levels and the 
unique role of the baccalaureat, the abitur and 
their equivalents in other European countries 
as the rite de passage to university education, is 
no more. ) 

Instead there have developed alternative 
modes of entry toa diverse set of postcompul- 
sory educational and training institutions 
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with the parallel development of vocational 
equivalents to A level, the baccalaureat and 
the abitur. In France there is a technical bac- 
calaureat with 12 options as well as the tradi- 
tional one with eight sections and a proposed 
30 option practical baccalaureat which, it is 
expected, will be taken in one form or another 
by 80 per cent of the secondary school leavers 
by the end of the century. 

In all countries most students first enter 
higher education aged between 18 and 21. 
However, older students are also admitted 
everywhere; in Germany a quota of places is 
reserved for them. Reasons for starting first 
study in higher education later in life are 
many; some students pursue lower level fur- 
ther education full-time or enter employ- 
ment; others may retake entry examinations 
and so increase the range of institutions which 
will accept them. 

"There has been a notable recent advance in 
comparable statistics arising out of the initia- 
tive of Education at a Glance (OECD 1992). 
An illustration of the comparisons now possi- 


ble is shown in Table 42.1 which sets out the 
graduation rates in various OECD countries 
in 1988. 


In some OECD countries, non-university 
tertiary education is almost non-existent. The 
full-time equivalent participation ratio is 
below 5 per cent in Austria, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and Spain. In other countries, partici- 
pation ratios reflect a substantial number of 
non-university students enrolled in tertiary- 
level institutions. The full-time non-univer- 
sity participation level is 20 per cent or higher 
in Belgium, Canada, Japan and the USA. In 
each of the anglophone countries with the 
exception of Ireland (e.g. Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, the UK and the USA), part- 
time participation is the predominant mode 
for non-university tertiary education. Part- 
time and full-time participation levels are 
similar in Switzerland and Ireland. In the 
remainder of the countries, the part-time par- 
ticipation ratio is less than half the full-time 
level. In the Pacific area (Australia, Japan and 
New Zealand), as well as in Denmark and 


Table 42.1. Ratio of public and private higher-education (university) graduates to population at the 


theoretical age of graduation ( 1988) 
Kot uie i actio arc as id Mars e icti od A 
Degree taken "Theoretical Graduation ratio 
into account ageof 
(ISCED 6) graduation F+M M F 
North America 
Canada Bachelor 22 254 23.3 217 
USA Bachelor 22 25.6 24.4 26.9 
Pacific area 
Australia Bachelor 22 19.5 18.6 20.4 
Japan Gakushi 22 26.3 37.7 144 
New Zealand Undergraduate Bachelor 21 15.7 16.8 145 
ewe and Western Europe 
ustría Diplom 23 2 63 
Belgium Licence 2 6 139 92 
France Licence à 21 12.1 12.1 120 
Germany Staats-Diplomprüfung 22 13.3 16.1 103 
Ireland First degree 21 172 19.2 15.0 
The Netherlands Doctoraal examen 23 114 142 85 
Switzerland Licence 25 2.6 10.1 50 
UK Bachelor 21 163 17.0 15.5 
Southern Europe 
Italy Laurea 23 17 8.0 74 
Spait Diplomado/Licenciado 21/23 170 14.0 20.1 
Turkey Lisans 58 74 4l 
Northern Europe 
Denmark Bachelor 2 10.1 12.6 74 
Finland Master 23 18.6 20.6 16.6 
Norway Master and Cand. mag. 22 23.6 16.3 314 
Sweden Undergraduate Bachelor 23 12.7 10.8 148 


5 / 


F, female; M, male. 


Source: Education at a Glance: OECD indicators (OECD, Paris: 1992). 


Germany, the full-time participation level is 
twice as high for females as for males. The 
part-time participation level is only half as 
high for females as for males in New Zealand 
anda quarter as high in Switzerland. 

The full-time university participation ratio 
is 15 or higher in eight OECD countries. Aus- 
tria, Finland and Spain have the highest par- 
ticipation ratios. In most countries, full-time 
male and female participation ratios are simi- 
lar. The major exceptions are Japan and 
Turkey where the ratios for females are only 
half those for males. The females ratios are 
also about a third lower than those formalesin 
Belgium, Germany and Switzerland. In most 
countries part-time university enrolment is 
quite rare. The highest part-time levels are 
reached in Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and the USA. As may be seen from Table I, 
the graduation rate of the UK in 1988 was 
behind that of Canada, the USA, Austria, 
Japan, Ireland and Finland. Britain’s tertiary 
System was distinctive in the period before 
1990 in that it was binary. There was a short, 
high-cost and efficient sector of restricted but 
Socially open universities attended full time 
for three years; and a diversified, localised, 
Part-time vocational sector with rather tenu- 
ous connections to the universities. 

.. Reform since 1990 may bring Britain more 
into line with its European and American 
Competitors, Yet the consequences for social 

stribution of access cannot be predicted 
be confidence. It may turn out thata princi- 
» historical feature of post-war higher edu- 
1 Tn in Europe was the elaboration of 
eo qMres to the university. As part of an 

i Itlous programme of expansion, ‘dou- 

Ing in a decade’ as the progressive slogans of 
bá 1950s had it, the terms of entry and the 
= nition of what was to be learned in a uni- 
bn were altered all over Europe. The old 

ve *otype of entry through completion of the 
E post or equivalent leaving certificate 
br "p. vie or other upper secondary school 
ax ull-time course of three or more years 
Da T€ science or pure arts was to be trans- 
ed into a large variety of courses, typi- 
train cational or preparatory to professiona 
inia ng, and offered in a wider range of insti- 
ene residential and non-residential. The 
aw, Pent of mass higher education was 
to nS in Europe, increasing participation 
effe Bnificant Proportions of the youngand, in 
ct, replacing the older idea of the univer- 
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sity in Europeby a much more expansive and, 
as many would argue, a diluted conception of 
tertiary rather than higher education. 


Social Selectivity and Stratification 


Walter Muller's study of nine European 
countries, because based on the Casmin data 
sets, pertains largely to the earlier post-war 
years (Muller and Karle 1990). Blossfield's 
data show the experience of young people in 
the 1980s as well as in the earlier years of the 
century (Blossfield 1990). The results of the 
two studies are complementary and consis- 
tent. They confirm that German higher 
education expanded from a low point immedi- 
ately after the Second World War and that in 
the process there was a reduction in social 
selectivity for the population as a whole and 
for women but no serious change in the rela- 
tive chances of children from the disadvan- 
taged classes. Tertiary education remained 
linked characteristically to the superior and 
professional end of the service class with 
respect to recruitment and also to placement 
in an occupational career. This was the essen- 
tial shape of meritocratic development in 
Europeand theroleofthe university withinan 
expanding and elaborating system. The pic- 
ture is complicated, not least by variation 
between countries in demography, the struc- 
ture of the economy and the historical pecu- 
liarities of national arrangements for access to 
the stages of education, their curricular con- 
tent, the type and availability of student 
financial aid, and the articulation between 
educational qualifications and entry to profes- 
sions and trades. Thus, for example, where a 
country has hada largeagricultural sectorasin 
France or Poland, the significance of educa- 
tional selection has been minimised for the 
sons of farmers. Where, as in the UK, educa- 
tion has been relatively loosely connected to 
qualifications in the labour market, it has been 
possible for relatively democratised access to 
the universities to emerge. Muller’s analysis 
thus reveals the remarkable contrast between 
France and Britain that, adjusting for the dif- 
ference in the shape of the occupational struc- 
ture, it turns out that those who acquired a 
higher tertiary degree had service class origins 
of 55 per centin Franceand only 35 per centin 
England. So, at least in the earlier post-war 
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years, the system of selection in France gave 
the offspring of the service classes—com- 
pared to children from other social back- 
grounds—better odds of surviving up to the 
highest educational level than they had in 
other countries. For his nine European coun- 
tries Muller finds that, beginning ata less than 
10 per cent proportion ofthe pupils in primary 
school, the service class children grew to a 
cross-national average of about 45 per cent 
among those who attained a higher tertiary 


e: 
"phan Muller tells us, did not stand 
alone at the lower end of social selectivity but 
shared its relatively egalitarian position with 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. He also indi- 
cates an interesting contrast between Ger- 
many and France. By the end of compulsory 
schooling the proportion of service class chil- 
dren was highest in France and remained so 
through the successive stages or ‘transitions’. 
In Germany, the proportion of service class 
children was lowest until the stage ofan inter- 
mediate secondary degree, but then increased 
more than in most other countries until, at the 
end point of the educational career, Germany 
was placed in an intermediate position. Inter- 
estingly, the two command economies or 
Communist countries included by Muller 
were not among the most egalitarian from the 
point of view of class opportunity. Hungary in 
particular is near the top of the league for dis- 
tributing most certificates of higher education 
to the higher social classes. 

Like Blossfield, Muller identifies two 

important processes common to the countries 
which have inherited the European univer- 
sity. First education systems are organised so 
as to allow ever decreasing fractions of a stu- 
dent cohort to survive at each successive stage 
of education; and second, dropping out is 
socially selective though with decreasing 
severity. The outcomes are an interplay 
between these two processes. On the one hand 
the policies of expansion gradually move the 
systems of higher education through mass 
towards universal provision and a fortiori 
towards equality. On the other hand the selec- 
tive forces continue to shape the composition 
ofthe student body. 

Muller's study of an earlier period shows 
that already the European countries differed 
strongly in the extent to which they provided 
opportunities for obtaining educational qual- 
ifications to each successive cohort of young 


people. His data were collected in the early 
1970s and the analysis relates to those aged 30 
to 64, i.e. born between 1910 and 1947. They 
therefore had left their schools or universities 
mostly before 1970. Only a small proportion 
of them were affected in their educational 
careers by the reforms of the 1960s and 1970s 
in the Western European nations but, it must 
be noted, educational change in Eastern 
Europe had been initiated earlier. Thus, for 
our earlier years, Muller shows a pattern 
which is essentially binary. The UK and Swe- 
den had a similar survival pattern from which 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and France dif- 
fered. The sharpest contrast was between 
France and Germany. In Germany, 85 per 
cent of pupils were surviving beyond compul- 
sory schooling, in France only 30 per cent. 
Hungary and Poland had the highest survival 
rates up to the end of a full secondary educa- 
tion. Yet, given the differences in survival 
rates between nations in early schooling, the 
remarkable feature of the systems as a wholeis 
their similarity of outcome at the upper end. 
At that point, only France is distinctive with 
its exceptionally low fraction of the popula- 
tion obtaining a degree from an institution of 
higher education. 

Within the context we have sketched, 
Muller draws attention to particular features 
of class selectivity. In Germany, Hungary and 
Sweden the upper service class appears to 
have given its children rather superior 
chances of educational survival. This finding 
fits with the observations of historians of the 
Bildungsbuergertum, a social stratum of ci 
servants, professionals and teachers in higher 
education, which has traditionally shared a 
set of common values associated with the 
experience of higher education and 4 
relatively higher determination to pass On 
high standards of educational ambition a 
achievement to their children. The Bildungs- 
buergertum was probably most distinguish 
as a status group in Germany, but also existe 
in other countries that were influenced by the 
German tradition of higher education, such as 
Sweden and the Austro-Hungarian monar- 
chy. English society in the early 20th century 
was distinctive in not having such a broad an 
educationally defined upper class. Entry t9 
the upper echelons of British society was not 
so clearly restricted to educational channels. 

In Britain, the 1970s saw little progress 
towards the democratisation of leisure wht 


amodern system of higher or continuing edu- 
cation should represent. Instead the end of the 
decade saw governments, whether of the Left 
or of the Right, groping for solutions to exter- 
nal checks on economic growth, while the 
minority of the educated began to be more 
sophisticated about the nature of education 
as a positional rather than an investment or 
a consumption good, and the majority 
remained in blighted ignorance that educa- 
tion had anything seriously constructive to 
offer to either private or public life. 
Nevertheless the story remains unfinished. 
Both economic fortunes and political pressure 
moved in the later 1980s. On the economic 
front, a much disputed restructuring of the 
economy with an also disputed movement 
towards integration with continental Europe 
had educational consequences. The achieve- 
ment of competitive advantage impelled 
renewed educational expansion. Invidious 
international comparison in the preparations 
for ‘1992? excited almost hysterical reorgani- 
sation of training arrangements and rein- 
forced pressure towards vocational education 
at all levels of schooling. From different 
Standpoints and with different assumptions 
both the Conservative and Labour parties and 
the reformed Liberal Democrats began to 
Share the view that a mass system of higher 
education was inevitable for 21st century 
Britain. In May 1991, the Conservatives, fol- 
lowing the other parties, announced the 
eginning of the new educational era. Mass 
higher education would accommodate one 
School leaver in three (an extra 300,000 stu- 
dents over the next eight years), polytechnics 
Could call themselves universities, the fund- 
Ing bodies would be dismantled and ‘a single 
Intelligence’ would replace them, though with 
Separate establishments in England, Scotland 
and Wales. The CNAA would be abolished. 
uality would be assessed by the new acade- 
u^ audit unit which had recently been set up 
Y the universities (Halsey 1992). 
Itmust be added immediately that plans for 
Unding the new expansion remained vague. 
Pod drive towards increasing reliance on 
Uition fees will remain as a governmental 
Sumulus of market forces. The government 
Willalso encourage universities and colleges to 
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seek funds from the private sector, particu- 
larly from industry and commerce, benefac- 
tors and alumni. A fair share of public 
expenditure is guaranteed to higher education 
but the final emphasis is on further efficiency, 
which the embattled dons will realistically 
interpret as a levelling down of standards and 
still er reduction of staff/student ratios. 
The struggle will doubtless go on as Europe 
seeks ways to renew economic growth and 
escape from current recession. But one thing 
is sure. The British binary line has lost its 
official status and a post-binary system has 


begun. 
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Education and Occupational Attainments: 
The Impact of Ethnic Origins 


Introduction 


In this chapter our main aims are to describe 
the class profiles of the different ethnic groups 
in Britain today, and to see how far these pro- 
files can be explained by their differing levels 
of qualification. In general in Britain, the 
acquisition of educational qualifications has 
proved to be one of the major ways for people 
to reach the more advantaged positions in the 
class structure (Heath et al. 1992), and our 
interest is in whether ethnic-minority groups 
reach the same class positions as do native- 
born Whites with qualifications of the same 
level. For example, we shall see that Bangla- 
deshis and Pakistanis have generally some- 
what less favourable class positions than have 
other ethnic groups, in particular British- 
born Whites. But can this be explained by 
their lower levels of educational qualifica- 
tions? Do Bangladeshis or Pakistanis with, 
say, a degree achieve the same occupational 
levels on average as do Whites with degrees?! 
It has often been suggested that ethnic- 
minority-group members with exactly the 
same educational qualifications as native- 
born Whites might suffer discrimination in 
the labour market, or other disadvantages that 
lead them to achieve lower occupational levels 
than the native-born Whites. Thus, they 
might incur some sort of ‘ethnic penalty’ in 
the labour market. We use the expression 
‘ethnic penalty’ to refer to a// the sources of 
disadvantage that might lead an ethnic group 
to fare less well in the labour market than do 
similarly qualified Whites. In other words, we 
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use a broader concept than that of discrimina- 
tion, although discrimination is likely to be a 
major component of the ‘ethnic penalty’. We 
should note that statistical data of the kind 
available from the Census do not allow us to 
distinguish discrimination from other sources 
of disadvantage. h 

There has been comparatively little 
research on this topic so far in Britain. A num- 
ber of studies have concentrated on general 
comparisons between Whites and Blacks 
(Mayhew and Rosewell 1978; McNabb and 
Psacharapoulos 1980; Stewart 1982; Heath 
and Ridge 1983; and Brennan and McGeevor 
1987). In general, these studies have indeed 
found that an ‘ethnic penalty’ is incurred by 
ethnic-minority groups when competing for 
jobs with equally qualified Whites. Thus, 
Blacks with a given level of education tend to 
have lower occupational attainments than do 
Whites with the same qualifications. 

It should be noted, however, that other 
studies haye shown that it is important to dif- 
ferentiate between culturally distinctive eth- 
nic groups. They have shown that there are 
considerable differences between, for exam- 
ple, Indian and Bangladeshi men in their edu- 
cational achievements (Plewis 1988; Brennan 
and McGeevor 1990; Modood 1991; Drew; 
Gray, and Sime 1992; Cheng and Heath 1993; 
Jones 1993). These studies suggest that we 
need to be aware of such differences when 
looking at the education and occupation ol 
ethnic groups, 

However, the existing studies have largely 
focused on what weterm the ‘first-generation , 
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members of ethnic-minority groups, that is, 
people who were born overseas and subse- 
quently migrated to Britain. Many of these 
people will have completed their education 
before coming to Britain, and it could well be 
argued that overseas educational qualifica- 
tions will not be regarded as highly by employ- 
ers as are British qualifications. It can also be 
argued that migrants of any ethnic group— 
particularly if they come from a more rural 
society—will have greater difficulties than 
the native-born, since they lack the social con- 
tacts and the knowledge of how the British 
labour market works. These non-educational 
resources may be important in securing the 
more privileged positions within society, and 
their absence may give an additional handicap 
to migrants (Heath and Ridge 1983). 
The experience of the ‘second generation’, 
born and brought up in Britain with British 
educational qualifications, and presumably 
with greater familiarity with the British 
labour market, is therefore particularly inter- 
esting. The 1991 Census gives us the opportu- 
nity to look at the experience of ethnic 
Minorities born in this country. Previous 
research has been hampered partly by small 
sample sizes, and partly by the fact that, since 
Ls migration to Britain took place in the 
3 50s and 1960s, few of the ‘second genera- 
nan hadentered the labour marketat the time 
E research was conducted. Our analysis is 
irected therefore both to ethnic-group mem- 

ders who were born overseas, that is, to the 
rst generation’, and to those born in Britain, 
€ second generation'. 


Measuring Social Class 


One. main concern in this paper is with the 
355 positions of the ethnic minority groups. 
soe! are many alternative ways of treating 
cial class, but the one we have selected is, we 
à T €, particularly appropriate for studying 
(1980) groups. Devised by John Goldthorpe 
acco D. the scheme distinguishes cla 
E d to their employment conditions. 
thro» Speaking, the scheme distinguishes 
Tee major groups: 
l; the salariat (or ‘service class’, as Gold- 
ine "Pe terms it), which consists of salaried 
Ployces such as managers, administrators, 
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and professionals, who typically enjoy rela- 
tively secure employment, an incremental 
y scale, various fringe benefits (such as 
pension schemes), and significant promotion 
chances; 
2. thepetty bourgeoisie, which consists of small 
employers and own-account workers. The 
employment conditions of these workers 
means that they are directly exposed to market 
forces; they therefore have greater insecurity, 
particularly with respect to income level, than 
do members of the salariat. 
3. the working class, which consists of rank- 
and-file wage labourers in industry, services, 
and agriculture. These workers are employ- 
ees, but lack the security, incremental salary 
scales, and promotion prospects of the 
salariat. They typically have much higher 
Eos of unemployment and fewer fringe ben- 
efits. 


Goldthorpe goes on to make some finer sub- 
divisions within these broad classes. He dis- 
tinguishes the higher from the lower salariat; 
the skilled from the semi-skilled working 
class; a routine aae € in sere 
respects marginal to e salariat; and a class o 
foremen and technicians marginal to the 
working class proper. Because of the small 
numbers involved, we have merged the fore- 
men and technicians with the skilled working 
class. But, in view of its practical interest, we 
have added to Goldthorpe's schema an addi- 
tional category for the unemployed. — 
We thus in the present chapter distinguish 
the following seven classes (the Roman 
numerals referring to the numbering in 
Goldthorpe's original class schema and the 
Arabic numerals to the version used in this 


chapter): 


I Higher salariat (1) 
II Lower salariat (2) 
III Routine ay (3) 
IV Petty bourgeoisie 
V, VI edi and skilled working class (5) 
VII. Semi- and unskilled working class (6) 


U Unemployed (7) 


From the point of view of ethnic-minority 
groups, our interest is in how many of their 
members manage to avoid unemployment, or 
the relatively disadvantaged and poorly paid 
jobs of the semi- and unskilled working class. 
Weare interested in how many enter the petty 
bourgeosie, which has often been used by 
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members of ethnic minority groups, — as 
a way of escaping from unemployment or low- 
status manual work (Srinivasan 1993). And we 
are interested in how many reach the secure and 
relatively advantaged positions of the salariat. 


The Class Distribution of the Ethnic 
Groups 


We first describe the class position in 1991 
of the ethnic minority groups. Table 43.1 
reports the positions of the first generation 
men aged 21—64. 

We limit ourselves to the economically 
active, that is, people in work or actively seek- 
ing work, and we compare the experience of 
the main ethnic groups covered by the Census 
with the Irish-born Whites, that is, with peo- 
ple born in the Republic of Ireland who 
identified themselves as White. In the first- 
generation tables, then, we compare the class 
positions of people who had all experienced 
migration to Britain from their countries of 
birth. As we noted above, migration might be 
expected to be disruptive and we might there- 
fore expect that these people would not fare as 
well as those born and brought up in Britain. 
By including the Irish-born White as a com- 
parison group, therefore, we are able to com- 
pare the fortunes of the first-generation 
ethnic-minority groups with those of a group 
of White people who had also experienced the 
disruptive experience of migration. 

Looking at first-generation men, it can be 
seen that there were major variations between 
and within the ethnic minority groups. The 


Table 43.1. Class distribution: first-generation men 


most ‘successful’ groups were the Chinese 
and the Other groups (Asian): they were the 
most likely to be found in the managerial and 
professional jobs of the salariat. Next came the 
Black Africans and Indians, followed by the 
Irish-born Whites and the Black others. And 
we see that the Black-Caribbeans, Pakistani 
and Bangladeshis lagged substantially behi 
in access to the salariat. 

It might be expected that Indian and Pak- 
istani men would be relatively concentratedin 
the petty bourgeoisie (class IV), reflecting tra- 
ditions of self-employment and their location 
in certain occupational sectors such as the 
catering trade. As can be seen, this was the case 
not only for these two groups but also even 
more markedly for first-generation Chinese 
men, 29 per cent of whom were in the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

This leaves the Chinese with very few first- 
generation men in the working class, only 23 
per cent overall, although we should note that 
most of these were in semi- and unskilled 
manual work. At the other extreme, 55 per 
cent of the Black-Caribbean men were in the 
working class, and these Black-Caribbean 
men were fairly evenly balanced between 
skilled and less-skilled manual work. 

Finally, turning to unemployment, we can 
see that the first-generation Black-African, 
Pakistani, and Bangladeshi men were dis- 
advantaged with rates of unemployment of 
30 per cent or above. Given their high propor- 
tion in semi- and unskilled manual work, we 
can say that the first-generation Bangladeshis 
were the most disadvantaged group; if we 
combine the proportions unemployed with 
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Class 
I Jc 255 lom -IV- cac 7 fen 

Ethnic Group Percentage Total Base 
Irish-born White 8 14 $ 3 "51 18 00 3333 
Black-Caribbean 5 7 3 s aa aR as 100 1439 
Black-African 2 ioe cert 6 1379 1833 101 6n 
Black-Other 6 15 12 8 19 6 25 99 134 
Indian 15 14 8 18 45 Write 101 3625 
Pakistani 7 7 5 moio LE a ae ean 100 1589 
Bangladeshi 5 5 4wquong cM, TUNIS 100 b. 
Chinese "Bon 54/929 PANATA 99 E 
Other groups (Asian) 21 10 8 9 12 17 100 

British-born White 13 19 PUUD 2 Cy 100 237335 


Sample: economically active men aged 21-64. 


Source: 1991 Census, 2 per cent individual SARs (ESRC/JISC purchase). 


those in less-skilled manual work, we find that 
71 per cent of the Bangladeshis were in what 
we might term ‘disadvantaged positions’. 
None of the other groups came anywhere near 
this; the Black-Africans at 51 per cent, the 
Black-Caribbeans at 49 per cent, and the Pak- 
istanis at 48 per cent were not nearly so disad- 
vantaged. 

The general picture that one has of these 
first-generation men, then, is that there were 
very substantial differences in the overall eco- 
nomic fortunes of the different groups. The 
Other groups— Asian, the Chinese, and the 
Indians—were the most advantaged groups, 
followed by the Irish-born White, Black- 
African, and Black-Other groups. The Black- 
Caribbean and Pakistani groups were 
relatively disadvantaged, but it was the 
Bangladeshis who were furthest behind. 

It is also interesting to compare their for- 
tunes with those of the British-born Whites. 
Here we find that the first three ethnic-minor- 
ity groups, Chinese, Indian, and Other groups 
(Asian), actually surpassed the British-born 

ites, with somewhat higher proportions in 
the salariat and with roughly similar propor- 
tons unemployed or in less-skilled manual 
Work. All the other groups, including the 
Irish-born Whites, were less advantaged than 
the British-born Whites. It used to be argued 
that immigrant workers: 


are usually employed in occupations rejected by 
indigenous workers, In a situation of full employ- 
ment, thenationals of the countries concerned have 
taken advantage of opportunities for moving into 
ter-paying, more pleasant jobs, usually in the 
qhite-collar or skilled sectors. The immigrants 
ave been left with the jobs deserted by others. 
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Typically such jobs offer low pay, 
conditions ile security epo Lmh md 
(Castles and Kosack 1985: 112). 


Such an account would appear to fit the 
Bangladeshis best, and it is perhaps relevant 
that the Ban is were the most recent 
arrivals to Britain of the various ethnic- 
minority groups which the Census distin- 
guished. But it is not an account that would 
appear to fit minority groups such as the Chi- 
nese, Indians, or even the -Caribbeansin 
1991, although it may well have been more 
appropriate to them when they first arrived. 
It is important to recognize, however, the 
limitations of one-dimensional comparisons 
such as this. A group such as the Chinese may 
havea similar average level of class attainment 
to the British-born Whites, but the profile 
may none the less be very different. As we 
have seen, in 1991 the Chinese were relatively 
concentrated in the petty bourgeoisie and had 
very few men in skilled manual work, giving 
them a very different profile from that of the 
British-born White. Again, the Black- 
Africans had a similar average to the British- 
born Whites, but they were much more 
larized 


po p 

A useful summary measure of the overall 
differences in profile is the index of dissimi- 
larity. This index gives the proportion of a 
group who would have to change their class 
position for their class profile to become iden- 
tical to that of the British-born White. As we 
can see from Table 43.2, among the first- 
generation men, the Indian and the Irish- 
born White groups were the most similar in 
their profiles to the British-born Whites, 


Table 43.2. Indices of dissimilarity from the British-born White class profiles 
ers Indices ee a 


First- First- — Second- mi 
tion generation generation 
Lg women men women 
LL oua ut E 
Irish-born Whit 14 13 na m 
Black-Caribbean 29 20 24 x 
Black-African 27 22 2 : 
Black-Other 18 19 20 
Indian 13 20 2 P4 
Pakistani 29 33 a 
Bangladeshi 45 RU d ED, 
herd Di 12 na na 


Note: the i issimilarity gives the tage 
ote: the index of dissimilarity gi vd eet 


Position in order to make the class profile 


Source: derived from Tables 43.1, 43.3, and 43.4. 


rhe to the British-born White class profile. 


group who would have to change their class 
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Table 43.3. Class distribution: first-generation women 
Class 

I u m IV V/VI VII U 
Ethnic Group Percentage "Total Base 
Irish-born White 5 28 23 4 2 30 8 100 M 
Black 3 33 19 2 3 30 10 100 I 
Black-African 4 24 17 3 2 24 27 101 538 
Black-Other 2 29 23 3 3 20 20 100 116 
Indian 6 13 25 9 5 29 13 100 2445 
Pakistani 4 14 14 12 3 23 31 101 3 1 
Bangladeshi 4 il 13 4 0 l4 99 
Chinese 9 23 18 19 1 23 8 101 
Other groups (Asian) 7 26 25 4 2 24 13 101 
British-born White 5 24 5 3 23 6 100 I 


Sample: economically active women aged 21-59. : 
Source: 1991 Census, 2 per cent individual SARs (ESRC/JISC purchase). ? 


with an index of dissimilarity of 13 and 14 As is well-known, women are more strongly 
respectively. The Bangladeshis werethemost concentrated in the lower salariat, 
different, with an index of 45, but the Chinese non-manual, and semi- and unskilled manual 
(29), Pakistanis (29), Black-Caribbeans (29), classes than are men. Conversely, 
and Black-Africans (27) also had very differ- tend to be under-represented in the igher 
ent profiles from the British-born Whites. salariat, the petty bourgeoisie, and the skilled 
Turning next to the first-generation manual class, but tend to have somewhat 
women, we would expect to find somegeneral lower unemployment rates than men. _ y 
differences from the patterns among males. "Table 43. 3 shows that this gender pattern 


Table 43.4. Class distribution: second-generation men 


I Il tl IV VI VII U 
Ethnic Group Percentage 
British-born White 12 18 9 n 22 15 13 
Black-Caribbean 5 13 13 4 17 16 32 
Black-African 5 14 17 4 9 14 37 
Black-Other 7 16 13 14 ll 34 
Indian 9 14 15 12 14 14 22 
Pakistani 6 12 12 10 14 11 35 


Sample: economically active men aged 21-39. 
Source: 1991 Census, 2 per cent individual SARs (ESRC/JISC purchase). 


Table 43.5. Class distribution: second-generation women 


I II m IV V/VI VII U 
— 
Ethnic Group Percentage 1 
British-born White 6 25 35 4 3 19 7 
Black-Caribbean 6 19 42 1 1 14 17 
Black-African 5 16 28 2 1 11 37 
Black-Other 8 18 35 1 4 15 19 
Indian 8 13 41 5 1 15 18 
Pakistani 2 12 33 6 2 13 33 


Sample: economically active women aged 21-39. 
Source: 1991 Census, 2 per cent individual SARs (ESRC/JISC purchase). 


applied with few exceptions to all the ethnic- 
minority groups. For example, Irish-born 

White women were more likely to be found in 
the lower salariat, in the routine non-manual 
class, and in the semi- and unskilled manual 
classes than were first-generation Indian men. 
In other words, within each ethnic minority 
group there was the kind of gender differenti- 
ation familiar from previous research on the 
White British. (The main apparent exception 
tothis were the Bangladeshi women, but there 
were so few first-generation Bangladeshi 
women who were economically active thatany 
conclusions are hazardous.) 

Apart from this overall gender difference, 
the women’s profiles were rather similar to 
those which we have just seen for the men. In 
general the Chinese and Other groups (Asian) 
were relatively advantaged, with higher pro- 
Portions in the salariat and with lower propor- 
tions unemployed. At the other extreme, it 
Was again the Bangladeshis and the Pakistanis 
who were the most disadvantaged. 

There were some exceptions to this 
general pattern. In particular, we see that 
the first-generation Black-Caribbean women 
Were notable for their relatively large pro- 
Portion in the lower salariat, presumably in 
nursing. There were many more in this class 
than would be expected given the overall 
ethnic and gender patterns. This over- 
representation in the lower salariat was 
matched by an under-representation of first- 
generation Black-Caribbean women in the 
semi- and unskilled manual class and in 
gaemployment. In the opposite direction, we 

nd many fewer Indian women in the lower 

ariat than expected, and a corresponding 
Over-representation in skilled manual work 
and in unemployment. 

, Most of these results are familiar from pre- 
“lous research on the occupations of ethnic 
incurity groups. What is of great interest, 

owever, is the occupational distribution of 
is snecond-generation men and women. This 

Shown in Tables 43. 4 and 43. 5. f 
iti ince the second-generation ethnic minor- 

es were relatively young at the time of the 
RAS €nsus, we restrict ourselves heretoeco- 
exar active respondents aged between 21 

139. Wealso have to exclude Bangladeshis, 

"Dé, and Other groups (Asian) alto- 
e er, since there were too few second- 
d ‘eration members in the sample to warrant 

etailed analysis. 
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The Chinese and the Bangladeshis were, of 
course, two of the most unusual groups among 
the first generation. When they are excluded, 
the remaining ethnic minorities appear rela- 
tively similar to each other, although all of 
them had higher unemployment rates and 
poorer chances of reaching the salariat than 
did the British-born Whites. But among the 
secon tion ethnic minority men, it 
was once again the Indians who appeared to be 
the most advantaged, with a class profile most 
similar to the British-born White one. 

Among the second-generation ò 
minority women weagain find that, as with the 


ment rate and poor chances of reaching the 
salariat, while the Indian women were again 
under-represented in the lower salariat. How- 
ever, there was an important generational 
change among the Black-Caribbean women: 
the second-generation Black-Caribbeans did 
not show the over tation in the 
lower salariat that was so striking in the first 
generation. 


Modelling the Data 


The interpretation of these tables is compli- 
cated ra differing age-profiles of the vari- 
ous groups. Unemployment tends to be 
higher among young people, and so the fact 
that the unemployment rates of the second- 
tion ethnic-minority groups were 
higher than those of the British-born Whites 
may simply reflect their relatively youthful 
age-profile. Similarly, promotion to the man- 
agerial jobsin the higher salariat tends to come 
somewhat later in the life-cycle, and so once 
again the lack of ethnic-minority groupsin the 
higher salariat may be a consequence of their 
age-profile rather than of any ‘ethnic penalty’. 
While we have mitigated these problems 
somewhat by selecting respondents aged 
between 21 and 39 for our second-generation 
analysis, we have by no means overcome 
them, since some of the groups, such as the 
Indians and Pakistanis, were relatively con- 
centrated towards the lower end of this age- 
span in 1991. i 
Furthermore, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Tables43.1 t043. 5 do not on their own 
enable us to assess whether the occupational 
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attainments of the ethnic minorities were 
commensurate with their educational qualifi- 
cations. As we noted in the introduction, few 
Pakistanis had higher qualifications and few 
had reached the salariat at the time of the 199] 
Census, but what we want to know is whether 
the low proportion in the salariat can be 
explained by the low proportion with higher 
qualifications, or whether the Pakistanis had 
even fewer members in the salariat than their 
qualifications would warrant. 

We therefore turn to modelling the data. 
Our modelling strategy is akin to Fienberg’s 
method of log-continuation ratios (Fienberg 
1977). In essence, we begin by looking at 
access to the salariat, the class which offers the 
best employment conditions and security, and 
which generally scores highest on measures of 
occupational desirability. We then look at 
people who had not managed to reach the 
salariat and consider their patterns of self- 
employment in the petty bourgeoisie. It has 
been suggested that self-employment of this 
kind may be regarded by first-generation 
members of some ethnic-minority groups as 
preferable to low-prestige manual work or 
unemployment (Srinivasan 1993). Finally, we 
look at people who were neither in the salariat 
nor in the petty bourgeoisie, and consider 
their success in avoiding unemployment. 

More formally, we fit a series of logistic 
regression models in which the dependent 
variable is the log-odds (that is, the relative 
chances) of being in particular classes, and in 
which the explanatory variables are age, qual- 
ifications, and ethnicity. 

In our analyses we dichotomize class in 
three different ways, giving us three different 
dependent variables. In model A, the depen- 
dent variableis thelog-odds ofemploymentin 
the salariat (classes I and IT) versus employ- 
ment in some other class or unemployment 
(classes III to VII plus U). In effect, then, in 
model A we explore the success of the differ- 
ent ethnic minorities in the competition to 

gain access to the salariat and to avoid the inse- 
curity and poorer employment conditions of 
the other classes. 

In model B we then exclude the people who 
were successful in reaching the salariat, and 
focus on those who, at the time of the Census, 
were in classes III to VIL or were unemployed. 
In this model our dependent variable becomes 
the relative chances of self-employment in the 
petty bourgeoisie versus unemployment or 


employment in manual or routine non- 
manual work. 

Finally in model C we exclude people who 
were in the petty bourgeoisie, and we focus on 
the relative chances of gaining employment in 
classes III, V, VI, and VII versus unemploy- 
ment. 

The dependent variables are thus: 


(Model A) LOG (Ciim + Cain! 


{C3kim + Cáctm + Cskim + Cokim + Cnm! 
(Model B) LOG {Cai} 
{C3kim * Csktm * Com * Crim! 
{C3kim * Csktm * Cóktm! 
{Crm} 


where C represents social class and the Arabic 
numerals refer to the seven-fold scheme 
described earlier in the text. 

Our models take the general form: 

LOG (Cii) = Wo + Weg) + Wa1)* Wt) 
{Cum} 

Here E represents ethnic group, A repre- 
sents age, Q represents qualifications, and the 
Ws are parameters to be estimated. As 
explained in previous chapters, the 1991 Cen- 
sus obtained information only about higher 
qualifications obtained after the age of eigh- 
teen. Here we simply distinguish graduates, 
people with higher qualifications below 
degree level, and people with no higher quali- 
pee (For further details, see the Appen- 

x. 

Our particular interest is in the parameters 
associated with ethnic group. If, for example, 
the occupational attainments of the first-gen- 
eration members of a particular ethnic group 
were associated with age and qualifications in 
thesame way that they were for the Irish-born 

ites, then the ethnic-group parameter 
would not besignificantly different from zero. 
(If a parameter is less than twice its standar 
error (s.e.), we can say that it is not signifi- 
cantly different from zero.) A negative ethnic- 
group parameter would indicate that the 
group in question had poorer relative chances 
of reaching the given class than Irish-born 
Whites of the same age and qualification lev 
And of course a positive ethnic parameter 
would indicate that the group had superior 
relative chances. The parameters are techni- 
cally fitted log-odds ratios, and we shall giv¢ 
some concrete interpretations of these pat 
meters in the conclusion to this chapter. 


(Mode C) LOG 
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Table 43.6. Logistic regression models of education and occupational attainment: 


first-generation men 


Model A 


I and I cs. I-VII 


Constant -1.65 (.12) 
Ethnic group 

Irish whites 

Black Caribbean =.61 (.10) 
Black African ~.70 (.12) 
Black Other -27 (35) 
Indian -.15 (.07) 
Pakistani -.84 (.10) 
Bangladeshi -1.14 (.16) 
Chinese -.26 (11) 
Other Asian 52 (.09) 
Age 

21-24 

25-34 13 (.12) 
35-44 06 (.12) 
45-54 02 (.12) 
55-64 -23 (13) 
Qualifications 

No higher 0 

Level C 2.27 (.09) 
Degree 3.02 (.07) 
Model 3478.3 
improvement (df) (14) 

N 13157 


Sample: economically active men aged 21-64. 
Figures in brackets give the standard errors. 


It should be noted that the Irish-born 
ite men themselves did not fare as well as 
the British-born White men in the labour 
market. If we control for age and qualifica- 
tions, we find that the Irish-born Whites were 
Significantly worse off than the British-born 
ites in their access to the salariat (with a 
Parameter of -0.35, s.e. 0.05) and in their 
avoidance of unemployment (with a parame- 
ter of -0.44, s.e. 0,06), but were somewhat 
More likely to take self-employment in the 
petty bourgeoisie^ When we compare the 
'st-generation ethnic-minority-group men 
With the Irish-born Whites, therefore, we are 
comparing them with a group that was al 
ya dvantaged when competing in the British 
th Our market, Irish-born White women, on 
€ other hand, seemed to compete on rath 
won cQual terms with the British-born White 
n In access to the salariat (parameter 0 
0.10, s.e. 0.06), although they shared the dis- 
vantages of the Irish men when it came to 


= Er 
Model B Model C 
IVs., V, VVI II, V, VI zs. VII 
-2.22 (.16) 96 (1) 
0 0 
-1.02 (.11) 403 (15) 
-120 (18) pay (n 
-92 (32) -23 (22) 
‘11 (07) 14 (07) 
‘07 (08) ~74 (.08) 
-52 (14) =82 (I) 
‘95 (11) ‘03 {i 
~54 (14) -25 (AI) 
0 0 
90 (16) -01 (11) 
MEE. 
48 (5 -13 (11) 
0 2v E» 
-15 (1 3 ( 
-02 (19 -93 (12) 
493.8 303.7 
(14) (14) 
10014 5 


avoiding unemployment (parameter of -0.43, 
s.e. 0.09). 


First-Generation Men 


Table 43.6 shows the results of our logistic 
modelling for the first-generation men. 

We consider the results for access to the 
salariat (model A) first. We have treated our 
three explanatory variables—age, qualifica- 
tions, and ethnicity—as categorical variables, 
and the parameters are expressed as contrasts 
with the baseline category for the variable. 
Thus, as we explained above, in the case of 
ethnicity we have selected the Irish-born 
White group as the baseline, and the parame- 
ters therefore contrast the relative success of 
Irish-born White men in the competition to 
enter the salariat with that of each of the other 
ethnic groups in turn (controlling for the 
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other explanatory variables in the model). 
Thatis, the parameters for ethnic group tell us 
whether, compared with White migrants of 
similar age and qualifications from the Repub- 
lic of Ireland, the first-generation men from 
the different ethnic-minority groups had been 
more or less successful in the competition for 
places in the salariat. 

Taking our two explanatory variables ofage 
and qualifications first, we can see that access 
to the salariat was only weakly related to age; 
this may be because qualified young people 
often gain direct entry to professional jobs 
such as teaching on completing their educa- 
tion, although higher-level managerial jobs 
usually take longer to achieve. (We should 
note that there was, in fact, a significant inter- 
action between age, qualifications, and access 
to the salariat—less-qualified people took 
longer to reach it than did the more highly 
qualified. However, inclusion of the interac- 
tion term does not have any substantive 
impact on the ethnic group parameters, and 
we have excluded it for simplicity's sake.) 

Turning to education, we see that both 
degrees and the higher qualifications below 
degree-level were strongly associated with 
access to the salariat, degrees giving a marked 
advantage over the technical and vocational 
qualifications below degree level (level c). 

Finally we turn to the ethnic-group para- 
meters themselves. Here we can see that every 
group except the Other groups (Asian) has a 
negative parameter. The largest negative 
parameters are for the Bangladeshis, Black- 
Africans, and Pakistanis, while the Indian, 
Black-Other, and Chinese groups are closer to 
the Irish-born Whites, with rather small neg- 
ative parameters. 

This is in some respects a very different 
story from that told by Table 43.1. There we 
saw for example that the first-generation 
Indian, Chinese, and Black-A frican groups all 
had higher proportions in the salariat than did 
the White-Irish migrants. However, as we 
have seen in previous chapters in this volume, 
the Indian, Chinese, and Black-African 
groups wereall relatively highly qualified, and 
their high qualifications effectively masked 
their difficulty in gaining access to the salariat. 
That is, compared with similarly qualified 
White Irish migrants, the Indians, Chinese, 
and Black-Africans were less successful in 
converting their qualifications into salaried 
jobs, the Black-Africans being particularly 


unsuccessful. If they had obtained the same 
jobs as equally qualified Irish-born Whites 
had done, then even more of them would have 
been in the salariat.* 

Next, with model B, we restrict our atten- 
tion to people who failed to reach the — 
and we examine their relative chances 
becoming self-employed in the petty bour- 
geoisie. The results for this model are very dif- 
ferent from those obtained with model A. 
Whereas qualifications were strongly related 
to access to the salariat in model A, we now 
find that, among the respondents who failed to 
reach the salariat, qualifications were unre- 
lated to self-employment in the petty bour- 
geoisie. Conversely, whereas age was 
unrelated to access to the salariat, we now find 
that young people aged between 21 and 24 
(and to a lesser extent older people aged 
between 55 and 64) were relatively unlikely to 
take up self-employment. Clearly, self- 
employment is influenced by very different 
processes from those involved with access to 
the salariat. 1 

The patterns for the various ethnic- 
minority groups in model B are also very 
different from those in model A. In model B 
we see that the Chinese have a very large 
positive parameter, indicating that they were 
much more likely than the comparison e 
of White-Irish migrants to choose self 
employment in the petty bourgeoisie, rather 
than unemployment or non-salaried wi 
The Indians and the Pakistanis prove to be 
rather similar to the White-Irish in this 
respect, while all the other ethnic groups have 
large and statistically significant negative 
parameters. 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of these 
results is the finding that the Indians and P: 
istanis do not differ significantly from 
Irish in their choice of. self-employment in 
petty bourgeoisie (a finding which is also 
apparent in Table 43.1). This is perhaps due 
to Irish self-employment in the buil 
trade, which may be less visible than the shop- 
keeping or catering in which many Indians 
and Pakistanis are to be found. E 

Moving on to the relative chances of. avoid- 
ing unemploymentin model C, we find differ- 
ent patterns again. Age does not have 3 
Statistically significant relationship 
unemployment, but degrees have a stron 
negative association with paid work. Thatisto 
say, the graduates who failed to reach 


salariat or petty bourgeoisie were /ess likely to 
take low-level paid employment in manual or 
routine clerical work than were the non- 
graduates. Here, perhaps, we see signs of 
‘overqualified graduates’. We cannot deter- 
mine from these data whether the graduates’ 
failure to take low-level paid employment 
instead of unemployment was caused by 
employers’ rejection of over-qualified man- 
power or by the preferences of the graduates 
themselves. But whatever the process that 
generated this pattern, we can see clear evi- 
dence of polarization, with graduates being 
relatively likely to be found atthe extremes of 
the class structure, in the salariat and in unem- 
ployment, rather than in routine paid work. 
The ethnic parameters in model C are also 
of considerable interest. We can see that the 
Black-Caribbeans, Black-Others, Indians, 
and Chinese were not significantly disadvan- 
taged compared with the White-Irish 
Migrants in their competitive chances within 
this wage-labour market. None of their para- 
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metersis significantly different from zero. But 
we must, of course, remember that the White- 
Irish-born men were themselves substantially 
disadvantaged compared with the British- 
born White men. 


First-Generation Women 


The patterns for the first-generation women, 
shown in Table 43.7, are in many respects 
quite different from those for the first- 

While the general relationships between 
age and qualifications and class positions are 
much the same for the women as for the men, 
the pattern of ethnic-group is 
rather different. In the case of access to the 
salariat, for example, the Black-Caribbean 
women have a significant positive parameter, 
while every other group has a substantial neg- 
ative parameter. Unlike the men, there is no 


Table 43.7. Logistic regression models of education and occupational attainment: 


first-generation women 


Parameter Estimates 
Model A Model B Model C 
I, I vs. II-VI IVos. MV, VL VIE — IILV, Vies. VIL 
Constant -1.30 (12) 4.75 (38) HE 
Ethnic grou 
Bristi bord Vides 0 0 : 34(12) 
Black Caribbean 30 (08) -.63 (a -128(13) 
Black African -25(13) -32(28 -87 (26) 
Black Other ~ 59 (25) ine -36C10 
Indian - -24 (08) 1A -136(15) 
Pakistani -.87 (.17) p -2.50(.29) 
Bangladeshi -79(37) Pun =03 (19) 
Chinese =.59(.13) 190 -48 (14) 
Other Asian -25(.12) -04(23) 
Age 0 
21-24 0 18 (.13) 
25-34 =.07 (.12) in» 45 (5 
35-44 -07 (12) tise 557 (13 
45-54 -.11 (12) 43 42) 54 (17) 
55-64 =.52(.15) 1.43 (- 
Qualifications 0 
Nohigher 0 9 -73 (15) 
LevelC 2.93 (08) E -1:12(16) 
Degree 2.80 (09) cane 376.5 
Model 26119 15 (14) 
Im 


Sample: economically active women aged 21-64. 
Figures in brackets give the standard errors. 
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sign here that Indian or Chinese women were 
more successful than women from other eth- 
nic minorities. However, in the case of access 
to the petty bourgeoisie, the patterns are 
somewhat closer to the male ones, with a very 
large positive parameter for the Chinese 
women. 

There are also some similarities in the 
patterns with respect to unemployment. 
While the absolute size of the parameters is 
rather different for the women, the ranking of 
the groups is much the same as it was for men. 
Thus, among men the most successful groups 
in avoiding unemployment were the Indians, 
Black-Caribbeans, and Chinese, and the same 
three groups of women were also the most suc- 
cessful in avoiding umemployment. Again, 
for men the three most disadvantaged groups 
were the Bangladeshis, the Black-Africans, 
and the Pakistanis, and it is the same three 
groups that were most disadvantaged among 
the women.* 

The overall picture, then, for the first- 
generation women is that, relative to Irish- 
born Whites with similar qualifications, the 
Black-Caribbean, Chinese, and Indians came 
closest in their class positions, while the 


Black-Africans, Pakistanis, and Bangladeshis 
suffered the largest ethnic penalties in 199]. 


Second-Generation Men 


Previous research has suggested that first- 
generation White-Irish men were less suc- 
cessful in the labour market than were 
British-born Whites with similar qualifica- 
tions, but that the second generation, people 
of Irish ancestry born in Britain, had largely 
caught up with their British contemporaries 
(McMahon 1993). Can the same success story 
be ma about the other ethnic-minority 
groups? 

Our analysis proceeds in essentially the 
same way as it did for the first generation, but 
because of small numbers we now have to 
exclude some of the smaller ethnic-minority 
groups, Bangladeshis, Chinese, and Other 
groups (Asian), and we also exclude the older 
age groups, just as we did in the case of Tables 
43.4 and 43.5. Our baseline for comparison 
now becomes the British-born Whites, as we 
wish to compare groups who were all born and 


Table 43.8. Logistic regression models of education and occupational attainment: 


second-generation men 
Pa a a Dead mdi cmt e ee ee a MORE 
Parameter Estimates 
Model A Model B Model C 
I, IT vs. III- VIE IV zs. HI, V, VI, VII III, V, VI vs. VH 
Constant -1.85 (.07) -2.38 (.10) 1.16 (.06) 
Ethnicity 
British-born whites 0 0 0 
Black Caribbean —.31 (.10) =.95 (.16) —.95 (.09) 
Black African —.91 (.23) =.93 (.3 -1.24 (.18) 
Black Other -.15 (.16) -1.00 (.29) -1.17 (.14) 
Indian - -23(13) 37 (15) =.55(13) 
Pakistani -A1(.21) 12 (.24) -1.22 (.17) 
ge 
21-24 0 0 0 
25-29 33 (.08) .53(.12) 24 (.08) 
30-34 52 (.09) 94 (.12) .24 (.09) 
35-39 77 (.09) 1.03 (.13) 232 (.1) 
Qualifications 
No higher 0 0 0 
Level C 2.11 (.10) -.17(.23) .99 (.24) 
Degree 2.87 (.09) 407 (22) —55 (.17) 
Model 1844.3 187.0 294.4 
improvement (df) (10) (10) (10) 
N 8364 100 5296 
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Sample: economically active men aged 21-39, 
Figures in brackets give the standard errors. 


brought up in Britain. That is, we now com- 
pare people who can all be assumed to have 
British qualifications and to have gone 
through the British educational system. 

Table 43.8 gives the new results for the sec- 
ond-generation men. Beginning with access 
to the salariat, we find that all the ethnic para- 
meters are negative, although in the case ofthe 
Black (Other) group the parameter is not sig- 
nificantly different from zero. It is possible 
that the Black (Other) category includes men 
of Caribbean ancestry who defined them- 
selves as ‘Black British’ on the Census form, 
and it may therefore be that these second- 
generation Black British had the same success 
in the labour market as do similarly qualified 
British-born Whites. The second-generation 
Indian, Black-Caribbean, Black-African and 
Pakistani men, on the other hand, quite clearly 
incurred significant ethnic penalties in the 
competition for places in the salariat. 

Moving on to self-employment in the petty 
bourgeoisie, we find a rather similar pattern to 
that ofthe first generation. As before, thereare 
negative parameters for the Black-Caribbean, 
Black-African, and Black (Other) groups, but 
positive parameters for the Indians and Pak- 
istanis (the latter failing to reach statistical sig- 
nificance, however). Here, then, we see rather 
clear evidence of inter-generational continu- 
ity in traditions of self-employment. This is 
not a surprising result, given the considerable 
evidence from previous mobility surveys of 
the British population that membership of the 
prety bourgeoisie is especially likely to pass 
rom father to son, in some cases probably 
through the direct inheritance of property 
(Goldthorpe 1980; Heath 1981). 

Finally, with regard to unemployment, we 
once again find large and statistically signifi- 
cant negative parameters. The least disadvan- 
taged group compared with the British-born 

hites were the Indians, while the other four 
groups all suffered large and similar ethnic 
Penalties, 

: The general impression, then, is that 

mong these second-generation men ethnic 
Penalties tended to be rather larger in the 
thenPetition to avoid unemployment. 

s were in the competition for places in the 
Salariat, If we look along the rows in Table 

-8, we see in every case that the ethnic- 
onp parameters for model C are larger than 
nose for model A, in some cases very substan- 


tally so, This suggests that recruitment to the 
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salariat may be somewhat more meritocratic 
than are recruitment practices at lower levels. 
We must, however, remember that the lack of 
educational detail provided by the 1991 Cen- 
sus means that we have not been able to con- 
trol for lower-level qualifications, and it is 
possible that this could account for the results. 


Second-Generation Women 


Thestory for the second-generation women is 
in some respects akin to that for the second- 
generation men. Thus all the ethnic-minority 
groups have negative parameters in model A, 
but they tend to have even larger negative 
parameters in model C. That is, while the sec- 
ond-generation women are disadvantaged in 
comparison with the British-born Whites in 
competing for places in the salariat, they are 
even more disadvantaged in the competition 
to avoid unemployment. 

As with the men, there are also some signs 
of inter-generational continuity. With respect 
to self-employment in the petty bourgeoisie, 
it is again the Indians and the Pakistanis who 
have positive parameters, just as they did in 
the first generation, while the other three 
groups have substantial negative parameters. 
(We should note, however, that the parame- 
ters have very large standard errors, reflecting 
the very small numbers of second-generation 
women who entered the petty bourgeoisie). 

There also appears to be some inter- 
generational continuity in access to the 
salariat and in the avoidance of unemploy- 
ment. The Black-Africans and the Pakistanis 
were the most disadvantaged in both competi- 
tions, just as they were in the first generation. 
And we should note that, in the second gener- 
ation as in the first, the Indian women appear 
to be more disadvantaged than were the 
Indian men. | 

However, there is one notable exception to 
these patterns of inter-generational continu- 
ity—the Black-Caribbean women. Whereas 
in the first generation they were unusual in 
havinga positive parameter in model A, in the 
second generation they have a significant neg- 
ative parameter, like most of the other ethnic 
minority groups. In other words, the particu- 
laradvantage that these women had in gaining 
access to the salariat in the first generation 
seems to have disappeared by the second 
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generation. A possible interpretation of this is 
that the first-generation pattern was due to 
rather special recruitment efforts by the 
National Health Service to secure nurses from 
the Caribbean. 


Conclusions 


While the overall picture tends to be one of 
inter-generational continuity, with the same 
groups faring relatively well or relatively 
badly in both generations, it is naturally of 
considerable interest to test whether the sec- 
ond generation have seen any improvement in 
their competitive position. Given that they 
have been brought up in Britain and have 
secured British qualifications, we might 
expect them to be faring somewhat better than 
the first generation. In other words, we might 
expect the ethnic penalties to have reduced 
somewhat, even if their overall patterns are 
much the same. 

We cannot strictly compare the ethnic- 
group parameters in our first- and second- 
generation tables—in the first-generation 
tables the contrast is with the White Irish- 
born migrants to Britain, whereas in the 
second-generation tables the contrast is with 
the White British-born population. We there- 
fore fit some further models which formally 
test whether membership of the second gen- 
eration is associated with an improved class 
position. For example, we test whether the 
second-generation ethnic-group members 
had better relative chances of gaining access to 
the salariat than did first-generation members 
from the same group, of the same age, and 
with the same level of qualification (but 
remembering that we may well be comparing 
British qualifications in the second generation 
with overseas qualifications in the first gener- 
ation). 

In this comparison we are necessarily lim- 
ited to the groups and age-ranges in which we 
have an adequate number of observations, 
We therefore restrict ourselves in both gen- 
erations to respondents who were aged 
between 21 and 39 at the time of the 1991 Cen- 
sus, and we exclude the Bangladeshis, Chi- 
nese, and Other groups (Asian). We also 
exclude the Whites, since we know already 
that the first-generation Irish-born Whites 
had poorer chances than the *second- 


generation' British-born Whites. In essence, 
then, we test whether a second i 
Black-Caribbean had better relative chances 
of securing a place in the salariat and avoiding 
a lower-level class position than did a first- 
generation Black-Caribbean. 

When we make the formal test we find that, 
in the case of the men from the different eth- 
nic minority groups, ‘generation’ makes a 
negligible difference to their competitive 
chances of securing access to the salariat or to 
the petty bourgeoisie, or of avoiding unem- 
ployment. In all three cases we find that the 
odds of securing a place in the different classes 
are indistinguishable between the two genera- 
tions.’ 

In the case of women, too, we find no sig- 
nificant generational changes. Even the 
reduced access of Black-Caribbean women to 
the salariat in the second generation just fails 
to reach statistical significance. For both men 
and women, therefore, we conclude that the 
second generation experienced the same pat- 
tern and magnitude of ethnic penalties in the 
un labour-market as the first generation 
did. 

Itis important to be clear what these results 
do and do not tell us. They do not establish 
whether or not ethnic penalties have stayed 
the same over time. Rather, they tell us 
whether, in 1991, people born in this country. 
(and therefore presumably brought up and 
educated in this country) had more favo 
competitive chances in the British labour 
market than did the first generation who were 
born overseas. And the general answer We 
have obtained is that being born in this coun- 
try is not associated with any improvement 
competitive chances. This, of course, 
suggests that the ethnic penalties which have 
been well-documented for the first generation. 
should not, after all, be ascribed to their pos- 
session of overseas qualifications or to 
lack of knowledge about British recruitment 
practices and so on. Ae 

It may be helpful to conclude by giving 
some interpretation of the size of these ethnic 
penalties. The ethnic group parameters in 
Tables 43.6 to 43.9 are fitted log-odds ratios. 
Log-odds ratios are hard to interpret, but ifwe 
exponentiate these quantities, we obtain ordi 
nary-odds ratios without the additional com- 
plication of logarithms. These fitted-odds 
ratios can be interpreted as expressing the re 
ative success of the various ethnic groups 1n 
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Table 43.9. Logistic regression models of education and occupational attainmen 
t: 


second-generation women 


Parameter Estimates 
Model A Model B Model C 
I, II vs. II- VII IV cs. HII, V-VII III, V, Vl es. VII 

Constant -1.61 (.07) = 
med 3.52.18) 1.79 (.08) 
eie whites 0 
ack Caribbean -21 (10) -1.73 (46 
Bak Omer prn Bim Pm 
Indian ='58(.16) ter Rue 
Pakistani ~.85(.29) art -l M) 
a 
-24 0 
25-29 29 (.08) 18( k 

29(. 23) 18 (10 
X mr ra E 
rerepa ; mie 
lo higher 0 0 0 
Level C 2.70(.11) 85 (.32) 

70 (. 85(. -30(24 
Degree 2.75 (10) .38 (.38) T35 (20 
Model 1645.7 80.0 275.4 
improvement (df) (10) (10) (10) 
] 6646 4675 4477 


en ive ADD DENN aS Se ee 


Sample: economically active women aged 21-39. 
Figures in brackets give the standard errors. 


the Competition with simi 
a British bars Ween Apt iod a 
numerical example may make it clearer 
bea thefitted-odds me coat Itcan be cal- 
i from Model A in Table 43.8 that, 
gi v people aged between 25 and 29 with 
Ei WA qualifications, 82 per cent of British- 
while iar would be found in the salariat, 
Hia ne remaining 16 per cent would be 
aunt $ sewhere in the class structure. These 
453.1 Ri nearly five to one (more precisely 
Afi ). In contrast, only 63 per cent of Black- 
ugens of the same age and qualifications are 
i ne to be successful in gaining a place in 
See while the other 37 per cent would 
hen y in lower positions in the class struc- 
Pi or the Black-Africans, then, the odds 
au. A under two to one (more precisely 
Gece. The odds for the Black-Africans, 
bw M only about one-third of the odds 
038 Oy ritish-born Whites (1.70/4.53 = 
oa d we can put this the other way round, 
i that the odds for the British-born 
diee pare nearly three times as favourable as 
66) We the Black Africans (4.53/1.70 = 
Sici] € should also note that if we take the 
al logarithm of 0.38 we obtain 0.98, 


which is the parameter for the Black-African 
group in model A of Table 43.8. 

In Table 43.10 we show the relative success 
rates of the second-generation men and 
women (derived from Tables 43.8 and 43.9). 
A figure of 1.0 in Table 43.10 would indicate 
that the particular ethnic group had the same 
success in the competition as did British-born 
Whites. As wecan see, all the figuresare below 
1.0, although in a few cases the 95-per-cent 
confidenceintervals include 1.0. For example, 
among men, the Black (Others) were the most 
successful; our model estimates that their rel- 
ative success in the competition to reach the 
salariat was 85 per cent that of the British- 
born white men, and from the confidence 
interval we can see that they may have fared as 
well as or even slightly better than the White 
group. In the competition to avoid unemploy- 
ment, however, their relative success was only 
one-third of that of the British-born White, 
and the 95-per-cent confidence interval gets 
nowhere near the figure of 1.0. 

A somewhat similar picture emerges 
among the second-generation women. In the 
competition to reach the salariat, the Black 
(Other) and the Black-Caribbean women 
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Table 43.10. Relative success of the second generation in competition with British- 


born Whites 
Men Women 
to reach the to avoid to reach the to avoid 
salariat ; salariat unemployment 
Black Caribbean 0.75 0.43 0.84 0.47 
(0.90-0.63) (0.50-0.36) (1.00—0.70) (0.57-0.39) 
Black African 0.38 0.33 0.27 0.17 
(0.61-0.23) (0.48-0.23) (0.44-0.17) (0.25-0.12) 
Black Other 0.85 0.34 0.91 0.40 
(1.17-0.62) (0.44-0.26) (1.23-0.68) (0.54-0.30) 
Indian 0.72 0.63 0.53 0. 
(0.93-0.55) (0.79-0.49) (0.72-0.39) (0.67-0.37) 
Pakistani 0.61 0.34 041 0.23 
(0.92-0.40) (0.47-0.24) (0.74-0.22) (0.34—0.15) 


fitted odds ratios. 


table shows the fitted odds ratios derived from model A (columns | and 3) and model C (columns 2 
confidence intervals for the i 


This 
and 4) in Tables 8 and 9. Figures in brackets give the 95 per cent 


Sample: economically active men and women aged 21-39 (first and second generations combined). 
Source: 1991 Census, 2 per cent individual SARs (ESRC/JISC purchase). 


approach parity with the White group (the 
confidence intervals reaching 1.0). But all 
the five groups fall well short of parity in the 
competition to avoid unemployment, the 
Black-African and Pakistani groups having 
around one-fifth of the White relative success 
rate. 

There are some important caveats to our 
analyses to be remembered. In particular we 
should note the possible heterogeneity within 
the category ‘no higher qualifications’, and we 
must remember the possible role of unmea- 
sured factors such as social-class origins. If we 
could take account of these, it is possible that 
the ‘ethnic penalties’ would be somewhat 
reduced. It is very unlikely, however, that 
they would in general be eliminated. On the 
other hand, the range in the sizes of the ethnic 
penalties for different minorities and for dif- 
ferent competitions suggests that quite com- 
plex explanations will also be required for 
them. Both direct discrimination and cultural 
differences will surely play a part in explain- 
ing our findings. 


APPENDIX: DATA AND CODING 


Our data come from the 1991 Census of Popula- 
tion. For the first time, Samples of Anonymized 
Records (SARS) have been made available from a 
British Census. The SARS differ from the tradi- 
tional census output of aggregated information 
such as the Local Base and Small Area Statistics 
(LBS/SAS) as abstracts of anonymized individual 


records are released. This SARS information does 
not contain any specific information which would 
lead to the identification of an individual or house- 
hold. 

For the purpose of our analyses in this chapter 
we use the individual SAR. This is a 2 per cent sam- 
ple of individuals in households and communal 
establishments in Great Britain. This file contains 
data on each individual, such as age and sex, and 
derived variables, such as socio-economic group 
(SEG). We include residents both in institutions 
and in private households (provided they meet our 
other criteria —see below). : 

The key variables that we use in our analysis are 
educational qualifications, social class, ethnic 
group, and age. These variables have been con- 
structed as follows: 


Ethnic group 


The measurement of ethnic groups is problematic. 
The procedure used in the 1991 Census schedule 
was to ask respondents to tick a box beside the 
appropriate ethnic group. The list given to respon- 
dents was as follows: 


0 White 


Any other ethnic group 


Respondents ticking the Black Other or Any or 
ethnic group boxes were asked to describe 


to which the person thought he/she belongs 

tr ifofmixed ethnic or racial group, to describe the 
's ancestry. Thus people who considered 
thm to be Black-American or Black-British, 
‘example, might assign themselves to the Black- 
Other ES "This procedure is not without its 
; for example, people who were born in 

from Black-Caribbean parents might well 

regard themselves as Black-British and thus be 
included under the Black-Other category; and, 
indeed, we find that there were many more 
respondents in the Black-Other category in the 
Second generation than there were in the first 


For our analysis of ethnic groups in this Chapter 
we have used the ten-fold classification (the ethnic 
oup output classification) provided by OPCS 
ETHGROUP in the 2-per-cent sample). This 
variable differs from the categories used in the 
Census schedule described above with respect to 
thecategory ‘Any other ethnic group’. The variable 
ETHGROUP divides this into two categories: Other 
the dieu) and Other groups (Other). Given 
Í of interpreting the meaning of the 
Category ‘Other groups (Other)’, we have excluded 
it from the analysis. The Other groups (Asian) 
ED is also a rather heterogeneous one, and 
to be interpreted with caution. In - am 

it contains, among others, peop! 

Sri Lanka, Malaysia, and Japan. 

We have distinguished between the generations 
our analysis with the country of birth variable 
(coBRTH). We distinguish between people born in 
the United Kingdom and those born elsewhere. 
luals born outside the United Kingdom and 
Who have therefore migrated to this country are 
: d as first-generation, while those born in 
the United Kingdom are regarded as second- 
generation, (As described in previous volumes, 
there Will be some anomalies, such as British 
citizens whose fathers were in the Armed Forces 
| who were born in the country overseas where 
their father was stationed.) Throughout, we have 
excluded Whites born outside the United King- 
with the exception of Whites born in the 


Republic of Ireland. 


Education 


The 1991 Census schedule asked questions about 

Vocational, professional, and degree qualifications 

obtained by individuals after the age of 18. Thus, 

School qualifications such as GCSE and A level are 
excluded, as are vocational and professi 

qualifications obtained before the age of 18. 
Forour analyses we used the variable QUALEVEL, 

three values: 


l. nohi ificati 
gher-level qualifications; 
2. level c qualifications, that is post-A-level pot 
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3. level s and b qualitcacions, that is iret and/or 
higher degrec. 


Unlike the Labour Force Survey and General 
Houschold Survey, the Census does not enable us 


to distinguish between British or foreign qualifica- 
tions. 

Age 

Since we are interested in ing the 


tional attainments of people with degrees, we 
employ a lower age-limit of 21. We also have an 
age-limit of 64, since relatively few older 
remain in full-time work. The 


convenient to trat age as a grouped ee 


variable than 
see Tables 43.6 to 43.9). 


Class 

Our class variable is derived from two variables, 
SEGROUP (Socio-economic ) and ECONPRIM 
(Primary economic status). class categories are 
derived as follows: 

t Higher salariat (SEGs 1.1, 1.2, 3,4) 

2. Lower salariat (SEGs 2.2, 5.1, 5.2) 

3 Routine non-manual class (SEG 6) 

4. Petty & 

& Semi and unskilled manual (SEGs 7, 10, 11) 
[^ Unemployed (ECONPRIM categories 5 and 6) 
This class schema isa collapsed version of that used 
by Goldthorpe; but note that it is only an apros 
mation, based on SEGs rather than coded directly 
from employment status and occupational unit. 


nc] forces ( 
pessoa ies in which there are very 
proportions thnic-minority-group members. 
Respondents are allocated to classes only if they 
are currently economically active (that is, either in 
paid work or seeking paid work). People who 
describe themselves as ‘looking after the home’, 
‘retired’, and so forth are excluded from all our 


analyses. 
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Problems of ‘Meritocracy’ 


Introduction 


Michael Young’s sociological fantasy, The 
Rise of the Meritocracy (1958), mie a 
neologism that quickly entered into common 
usage. However, while the word ‘meritocracy’ 
ps itself new, it served in effect to encapsu- 
ate a number of already established ideas 
which shared an apparent—though, as will be 
= somewhat deceptive—affinity. At least 
E ee such constituent elements need to be 
istinguished. 


monde. OUVERTE AUX TALENTS 
gone was the inspiration of the classic 
Pj critique, and of the eventual reform, 
sometcenth-century state administration. 
Mon demanded, most forcibly by mem- 
same! erining middle classes, was that 
mn ^ o responsibility in the service of 
gu oth civil and military, should be 
— e bon the basis of demonstrated compe- 
Ae ae er than through nepotism, patron- 
a ery, or purchase. Thus, as reform 
itt 1 access to these positions came 
— ing y to depend on educational attain- 
rai : uccess in competitive examinations, 
fost completion of prescribed forms of 
nk Ji while promotion was based on stan- 
oi Performance in post as well as on 

niority, 


T 
To: MATCHING OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
à JATURAL ABILITY 
quum of mass education developed in 
end Urine, the importance was empha- 
aar Selecting from among the population 
ge those children who would be most 


From R. Erikson and J. O. Jonsson (eds), 
Comparative Perspective (Westview Press, 


John H. Goldthorpe 


likely to benefit by continuing from elemen- 
tary education to secondary, and perhaps 
higher, levels, In this regard, an egalitarian 
concern for children of relatively disadvan- 
taged backgrounds was generally less influen- 
tial, at least up to the time of the First World 
War, than were versions of Social Darwinism, 
urging the need to avoid an undue wastage of 
the national ‘stock of ability’ in a context of 
growing economic and military competitive- 
ness (cf. Semmel 1960). In the early decades 
of the twentieth century, policies of educa- 
tional selection were encouraged by the rapid 
development of techniques of mental testing 
(cf. Gould 1981; Sutherland 1984) which 
appeared to offer the possibility of carrying 
out selection in an itious and reliable 
manner. 


‘ACHIEVEMENT’ AS THE BASIS OF SOCIAL 
INEQUALITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

This idea was most fully elaborated in Ameri- 
can functionalist sociology of the 1940s and 
1950s (see e.g. Davis 1942; Davis and Moore 
1945; Parsons 1951, 1954). As societies make 
the transition from traditionalism to industri- 
alism, it was argued, criteria of ‘achievement’ 
necessarily supersede criteria of ‘ascription’ in 
all forms of social selection. The technical and 
economic rationality on which industrial soci- 
eties are founded demands that a close rela- 
tionship be maintained between the degree of 
functional importance of different social posi- 
tions and the capacities of their incumbents. 
Thus, individuals are increasingly allocated 
to positions according to what they have 
shown that they can do, rather than according 
to their social provenance. Furthermore, 


Can Education Be Equalized? The S; ‘wedish Case in 
1996), 255-87. Reprinted with permission. 
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achievement becomes in this way the appro- 
priate basis of reward. Different positions 
need to offer rewards commensurate with 
their functional importance in order that the 
more important positions should attract the 
more able individuals and that they should be 
motivated to high standards of performance. 
The social inequality that results can then 
claim legitimacy—as ascriptive inequality 
cannot—in that it contributes to the efficient 
functioning of the society as a whole and in 
that superior rewards, because they reflect 
superior achievement, are deserved.' 

The relatedness of the three ideas outlined 
is, then, evident enough. In Young's meritoc- 
racy of twenty-first-century Britain they 
indeed find a closely articulated expression. 
Thus, the guiding model of ‘rule by the 
cleverest people’ is that provided by the Civil 
Service, as reconstructed after the North- 
cote- Trevelyan Report—though with all ves- 
tiges of the seniority principle removed. 
Selection for different educational ‘streams’, 
and in turn for all positions in society from the 
those of the governing élite downwards, is 
made on the basis of tests of intelligence and 
aptitude (objections to this practice by social- 
ists and others having been undermined by 
the exigencies of international competition). 
Social classes are widely differentiated in their 
standard and style of living; but for so long as 
selection remains meritocratic, the élite can 
claim that their privileges are just reward for 
their achievement. Consequently, in the offi- 
cial ideology the family is viewed with suspi- 
cion, and the state bears responsibility for 
ensuring that parents in the élite do not suc- 
ceed in attempts at restoring hereditary or 
other ascriptive tendencies. 

However, on somewhat closer examina- 
tion, the institutional and ideological coher- 
ence with which Young invests his doubtful 
Utopia can be seen to be more apparent than 
real—as is confirmed, it would appear, by the 
circumstances of its eventual demise. Most 
seriously, there is at its core a fateful tension, 

carried over from its idées mére , between the 
concept of talent—or natural ability—on 
the one hand, and that of merit on the other. 
"The former refers simply to endowment, to 
the potential for achievement, while the latter 
must refer to actual achievement, and of some 
highly valued kind. 
The arguments for opening up careers in 
the service of the state to the talented, and for 


giving children an education matched to their 
ability, were ones advanced in a reformist 
spirit. They were concerned with questions of 
fitness for office and the proper recognition 
and cultivation oftalent. But the argument for 
achievement as the basis of social inequality is 
of a different nature. Its focus is on the rela- 
tionship between talent and reward, and thisis 
so because it forms part of a sociological 
account intended to show how the functional 
prerequisites of modern societies are in fact 
met. Since it is necessary in such societies that 
‘human resources’ should be used to the 
fullest advantage, then, it is held, this entails 
not only that talent be discovered and given 
opportunity, but further that talent should be 
consistently converted into achievement, and in 
positions of functional importance where a 
high level of performance matters most. 
Unequal rewards are essential in order to 
ensure that talent is so used as best to serve 
Societal interests—or, in other words, to 
ensure that talent, through appropriate 
achievement, becomes merit— while at the 
Same time being thus deserving of the privi- 
leges it attracts. 

In Young's meritocracy, this problem of 
linking endowment to achievement, and in 
turn to deserved reward, finds acknowledge- 
ment in the society's leading formula: that is, 
in the official definition of merit as "IQ plus 
effort’. To get from mere talent to merit, one 
might say, the cognitive has to be combin 
with the conative, ora natural with what must 
in the end be a moral category. (‘The lazy 
genius is not one.") Only in this way can talent 
and merit be held together and thus a legiti- 
mation provided for the superior benefits that 
the élite enjoys. It is, though, a rather well- 
known difficulty of functionalist accounts of 
social inequality that they fail to explain just 
how the degree of ‘importance’ of different 
positions to societal efficiency is, or could be, 
determined (see e.g. Tumin 1953; Huaco 
1963). In the centrally organized society 
depicted by Young these matters are simply 
decided by the élite itself; and it is evident that 
the effort that has to supplement IQ if merit is 
to be gained is effort directed towards goals 
thatare laid down by the élite. But where such 
asolution by fiat is adopted, the danger is that 
the question of legitimacy reappears in a dif- 
ferent and more radical form, in which the 
basis not just of social inequality but of the 
entire regime is challenged. And we are 


indeed given to understand that it was out of 
the ultimate arbitrariness of the élite’s defini- 
tion of merit—which could be exploited by 
both the populist and the Conservative oppo- 
Sitions—that the final crisis of the British 
meritocracy developed.’ 
< Young's fantasy is thus sociologically 
instructive in more ways than have often been 
recognised. However, what for present pur- 
poses is of chief concern is that the problems 
of how merit is to be determined and of the 
relationship of merit to talent carry serious 
real-world implications.’ In the following, the 
aim is to show, first of all, how these problems 
have compromised attempts by sociologists to 
assess empirically the extent to which actual 
Societies are, or are becoming, ‘meritocratic” 
in the educational and occupational selection 
procedures that they adopt. It is then further 
argued that the difficulties here encountered 
are not merely technical, but derive from the 
t that, at least in the context of a liberal- 
capitalist society, it is just not possible for any 
one well-defined and objective conception of 
Merit to be established. Although ‘merit’ may 
‘the criterion of selection and reward that is 
primarily invoked, it can be defined only in 
Ways that are situationally specific, and thus 
quite variable, and that further involve an 
inevitable degree of subjective (and often 
incorrigible) judgement. In exposing ‘prob- 
ems of meritocracy’ in this way, the ultimate 
aim of the paper is to show that attempts to 
Provide the structure of inequality inmodern 
Societies with a meritocratic legitimation, orto 
argue that such a legitimation is becoming 
increasingly appropriate as these societies 
Eso not succeed. In other words, m 
is ‘meritocracy’ a sociological concept 0 
doubtful value; it also appears unlikely to ful- 
| the ideological promise that it has been 
Widely thought to hold.‘ 


Measuring Meritocracy 


american functionalist sociology, it has been 
Bgested, provided one major source of the 
Concept of meritocracy. In turn, exponents of 
an Sociology rapidly took up ‘meritocracy’ as 
which description of the condition towards 
Which they believed industrial societies were 
inexorably moving: that is, one in whi 
vement replaced ascription as the key 
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criterion of social selection and of reward alike 
(cf. Wesolowski 1981). Moreover, as the idea 
of ‘post-industrial’ society developed in the 
1970s, meritocractic tendencies were seen as 
being yet more powerfully encouraged: on the 
one hand, by the increasing ‘knowledge- 
intensiveness’ of all forms of economic activ- 
ity; on the other, by the growth of large-scale 
publicand private bureaucracies, especially in 
the services sector of the economy, within 
which pressures for meritocractic selection 
would be especially strong but would at the 
same time be readily accommodated. 

Most influentially, Bell (1972: 30) con- 
tended, ‘The post-industrial society, in its 
logic, is a meritocracy. Differential status and 
differential income are based on technical 
skills and higher education, and few high 
places are open to those without such qualifi- 
cations.’ And in a later formulation (1973: 
409) he added, in openly functionalist fashion, 
‘Without those achievements one cannot ful- 
fil the requirements of the new social division 
of labour which is a feature of that society.” 
Further still, Bell made it clear that he 
regarded a meritocracy as capable of under- 
writing the pattern of social inequality to 
which it gave rise in moral as well as instru- 
mental terms. A ‘just’ meritocracy, he main- 
tained, is morethan a mere technocracy (1973: 
453): formal qualifications serve as *an entry 
device into the system", but subsequent 
achievement then offers the possibility of both 
material and symbolic benefits as genuinely 
earned, deserved rewards. XA 

Not surprisingly, then, sociologists of a 
more empirical bent, already engaged with 
issues of ‘ascription versus achievement in 

rocesses of social mobility, were led to 
extend their investigations so that the argu- 
mentofadvancing meritocracy might be more 
directly addressed. Attention has for the most 
part come to focus on what Jonsson (19926) 
has labelled the ‘Increased Merit Selection’ 
(IMS) hypothesis: that is, the claim that in 
modern societies merit becomes the key 
determinant of an individual’s access to edu- 
cation above the basic minimum and in turn, 
then, of the position within the social division 
of labour that he or she eventually obtains— 
with the corollary that the influence in these 
respects of characteristics of individuals’ fam- 
ilies of origin will correspondingly decline. In 
other words, all aspects of individuals’ prove- 
nance, apart from those that might contribute 
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directly to the merit they can achieve, will be 
rendered increasingly i 


irrelevant to the selec- 
tion procedures at work. 

In the investigati or 
hypothesis, the way in which ‘merit’ is to 
understood and measured must therefore take 
on a crucial In fact, the practice 

to merit as being indexed 
simply to regard ook with the, 


being then measured in terms either of time 
spent in education or of level of qualification 
reached. Justification for this practice can 
indeed be found in the arguments of those, 


are in 
number of major 
bearing on the IMS 


that would be expected in relationships among 
speitongis (Q); education (E), and eventual 


erge. Earlier studies for both the 
USA and England lend support to the IMS 
hypothesis to the extent that the influence of E 
on D, or at least the strength of association 
between them, would appear to be on the 
increase. However, in later studies for Eng- 
land and also for Sweden, essentially conflict- 
ing results are in this respect obtained: the 
IMS hypothesis is challenged in that theinflu- 
ence of E on D proves, if anything, to be weak- 
ening. This discrepancy in findings, like 
others that are apparent, could of course have 
various sources. It could follow from technical 
differencesamong the enquiries concerned, in 


Jonsson (1992, 1993) Sweden, men and women 
E... 


Heath ef al. (1992) England and Wales, men 
and women 


E... 


Fig. 44.1. Stylized path diagrams indicating 
changes expected itePlibi in relations among or 
gins (O), education (£), and destinations (D) under 
the IMS hypothesis, and changes found in major 
empirical inquiries. 


data coverage and quality, analytical methods, 
and so on; or it could = 

trends as between periods and places. Fortu- 
nately, though, it is not for present purposes 
necessary to attempt to resolve this matter. 
While technical considerations might lead one 
to place greater reliance on the later studies, 
what is here of chief interest is the problems of 
interpretation that have been revealed by the 
critical response to the range of findings— 
whether at first sight favourable or 
unfavourable to the IMS hypothesis—that 
Figure 44.1 depicts." 

As regards results showing a closer rela- 
tionship between education and individuals’ 
eventual class or status positions, it has to be 
noted that the apparent confirmation of the 
IMS hypothesis thus provided has in fact 
been frequently questioned. A growing ten- 
dency on the part of employers to engage or 
promote employees by reference to their 
education does not, it is claimed, in itself 
imply that more meritocratic criteria of selec- 
tion are in fact being adopted; nor need it be 
accepted that selection based on education is 
more ‘functional’ than other procedures that 
might be used. Thus, Jencks (1977: 83) has 
argued that just because a high level of educa- 
tional attainment has become essential for 
obtaining some lucrative jobs, it does not fol- 
low that it ought to be so: ‘If what we want is 
competence, for example, we might be better 
off dispensing with academic tials and 
setting up on-the-job selection procedures 
for identifying incompetents.’ Employers 
may be influenced by education because they 
believe it to be indicative not just of knowl- 
edge or skill but also of social and cultural 
background and lifestyle, with which they 
may be concerned for more than reasons of 
organizational performance. For example, 
Senior executives may simply find it conge- 
nial to recruit new colleagues who, in back- 
ground and lifestyle, are as similar as possible 
to themselves (cf. Collins 1971). Moreover, 
the imposition of formal qualifications as a 
Condition of entry into particular occupa- 
tions may come about in ways that are quite 
clearly inimical to efficiency. Most obviously, 
there is by now extensive evidence of 
employee organizations, such as professional 
associations or craft unions, seeking to raise 
Entry qualifications to the jobs they cover to 
levels well above those required by the 
nical nature of the work involved as a means 


oo gare process in the influence that the 
ily retains, or in the extent to which 
‘ascriptive forces find ways of expressing 
themselves as “achievement”.’ (1977: 184). 
Itis relevant, in thisconnection, tonote fur- 
ther that even where some reduction is 
revealed in the direct effect of O on D, as the 
counterpart of the greater ‘mediating’ role of 
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E, this need not of course imply a weakening 
in the overall association between O and D. In 
fact, results from studies of inter-generational 
class or status mobility would suggest that this 
association (considered net of all effects of 
structural change) shows a high degree of con- 
stancy over time and no general tendency to 
diminish (see e.g. Erikson and Goldthorpe 
1992: chs. 3,9, and 10).'^ 
In sum, arguments of the kind reviewed 
reveal, to say the least, far-from-negligible 
difficulties in treating evidence of an increas- 
ing influence of education on employment 
chances as ipso facto evidence of increasing 
selection by merit. The possibility clearly 
exists that the educational systems of modern 
societies do not in fact operate as efficiently as 
would need to be assumed, either in finding 
talent in the population at large or in provid- 
ing talented individuals with more equal 
opportunities to gain ‘merit’ by the appropri- 
ate application of their abilities. If access to 
more desirable positions within the social 
division of labour is more closely governed 
than previously by the possession of formal 
qualifications, this may therefore betoken not 
advancing meritocracy but rather rising ‘cre- 
dentialism’ (cf. Berg 1970; Dore 1976; Collins 
1979). Thatis, it may be that qualifications are 
being used not in the interests of raising levels 
of individual competence and societal effi- 
ciency but, on the one hand, as an aid to rela- 
tively quick and cheap ‘people processing’ on 
the part of employing organizations and, on 
the other, as a means of maintaining rather 
than reducing disparities in relative rates of 
social mobility between different classes or 
status groups. What, then, may appear as an 
emergent meritocratic—and thus more legit- 
imate—form of stratification could in fact be 
no more than another expression of social 
inequalities on a long-established pattern. 
However, to revert to Figure 41.1, it has 
further to be acknowledged that if evidence of 
an increasing effect of E on D is thus open to 
more than one interpretation, so too are 
results suggesting no consistent decrease of 
the effect of O on E. As noted above, such 
results do not appear to fit well with the IMS 
hypothesis and could rather be taken as lend- 
ing support to the ‘credentialist’ position. But 
arguments are also available through which it 
may be attempted to ‘save’ the IMS hypothe- 
sis or, at all events, to mount a counter- attack 
against its critics. 


For example, one response to the fact that 
class disparities in educational attainment 
have shown no marked reduction has been a 
revival of hereditarian theories of stratifica- 
tion, most evident perhaps in the United 
States. Most notably, Herrnstein (1971, 1973) 
was led to claim that since educational selec- 
tion procedures are becoming progressively 
more meritocratic—that is, through the use of 
IQtesting—the inequalities in attainment that 
are still revealed must primarily reflect differ- 
ences in genetic endowment, the conse- 
quences of which cannot be mitigated by 
further, more radical educational or social 
reform. Indeed, Herrnstein would believe that 
as in modern societies the priority given to 
achievement over ascription continues to be 
thus emphasized, classes are likely to become 
more rigid and caste-like than previously, and 
that rather well-defined élite and ‘residual’ 
groupings may emerge. 

Such arguments have, of course, them- 
selves attracted forceful criticism (see eg. 
Kamin 1974; Block and Dworkin (eds.) 1976; 
Schiff and Lewontin 1986). But for present 
purposes it is perhaps yet more relevant to 
observe that even if they could help support 
the IMS hypothesis, this would still be at no 
little ideological cost. The idea that increasing 
meritocracy implies a more open society 
would obviously have to be abandoned; and, in 
addition, the question is prompted of why 
genetic endowment should in itself be 
rewarded as ‘meritorious’—at all events, if 
some connection between merit and desert 1s 
to be maintained. In Rawls’s often quoted 
words, (1972: 104), ‘It seems to be one of the 
fixed points of our considered judgments that 
no one deserves his place in the distribution of 
native endowments, any more than one 
deserves one’s initial starting place in society. 
. There is, though, a further way of account- 
ing for persisting class disparities in education 
that would seem both more difficult to under- 
mine empirically than hereditarian argu- 
ments and also more congenial to proponents 
of the IMS hypothesis in its wider implica- 
tions. This has of late become a standar 
resort of ‘revisionist’ sociologists of education 
in Britain, who have been concerned to show 
that the failure of such disparities to fall— 
as illustrated in Figure 44.1 (Halsey 1977; 
cf. also Halsey, Heath, and Ridge 1980; Heath 
and Clifford 1990)—is notin itself compelling 
evidence of entrenched class biases in selec- 


tion procedures or of other kinds of inequality 
of opportunity. What is reflected here, it is 
argued, may be no more than class differences 
in educational tastes or aspirations. Thus, 
working-class children and their parents may 
be relatively ‘indifferent’ to education, while 
middle-class children try harder to succeed 
educationally and receive greater parental 
encouragement to this end. Moreover, 
attempts to treat differences in tastes or aspi- 
rations as being themselves the consequences 
of class-linked structural or cultural influ- 
ences are unconvincing, in view of the quite 
large absolute numbers of children of suppos- 
edly disadvantaged class origins who do 
achieve high educational standards (see e.g. 
Murphy 1981, 1990; Saunders 1989, 1990). In 
other words, the case made out is that no good 
grounds exist for regarding educational 
attainment as following more or less automat- 
ically from class advantage: as well asability, it 
requires effort, on the part of children and of 
their parents, and to this extent it is deserving. 
The fact that class differentials in education 
show no marked decline does not, therefore, 
carry any direct implication that increasing 
selection by merit is illusory. 

Finally, it may be noted here that results 
from the more recent studies represented in 
Figure 44.1 suggesting that the effect of E on 
Dis, if anything, weakening (Jonsson 19925; 
Heath, Mills, and Roberts 1991; Ganzeboom, 
Heath, and Roberts 1992) are again ones less 
decisive in regard to the IMS hypothesis than 
might at first appear. If the assumption is 
accepted that in modern societies educational 
attainment is the prime indicator of merit, 
then such results must, of course, call the 
hypothesis into serious doubt. But, alterna- 
tively, this assumption can itself be ques- 
tioned from yet another standpoint. It is 
Possible to argue that educational institutions 
are not the only means, even at a post-indus- 
trial stage of economic development, through 
which talent is found and merit gained; and, 
further, that the direct effect of O and D (that 
1S, that not mediated through E) may in part 
also express selection by merit—as well as 
ascriptive influences—so that this effect has 
not necessarily to decline if the IMS hypothe- 
sis holds good. 

What would seem to underlie the virtual 
€quation of educational attainment with merit 
is the idea that in a modern, 'knowledge- 
Intensive’ economy, it is cognitive abilities and 
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skills that are crucial. But, as Jencks (1979: 
83-4) among others has pointed out, this is by 
nomeans self-evident. Thus, in many kinds of 


labour'—that is, work involving the manage- 
ment of feeling in others and oneself. And in 
all these respects what is learnt in the family 
could be of greater consequence than what 
is learnt in school. Similarly, in the small- 
business sector, which is also expanding in 


erty, butalso by helping them acquire relevant 
values and attitudes: for instance, by induct- 
ing them into an ‘enterprise culture’ or an 
individualistic work ethic." 


illustrated in Figure 44.1 can only be 1 
as fasartiatally endbivaleüt in their bearing 
on the IMS hypothesis—and not only, or pri- 
marily, because varying results are 
from different periods or places, but because 
of difficulties over how merit 1s to be under- 
stood (and in turn represented) in empirical 
analyses. Unless the indexing of merit exclu- 
sively by education is accepted—an there 
to be no cogent reason why it should 
be—formidable problems of interpretation 


cient at least to save the IMS hypothesis from 
ive rejection. 
ciem ames possible that some of the 
uncertainties in question could eventually be 
resolved through further research. Thus, for 
example, instead of education being taken asa 
xy for merit, more direct measures might 
be attempted, based, say, on IQ. and other 
aptitude tests, taken together with some indi- 
cator of effort. However, it may still. be 
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doubted if the difficulties that arise in testing 
the IMS hypothesis are simply ones that could 
be overcome by empirical enquiry of a more 
sophisticated kind. The argument that will be 
pursued in the following section of this paper 
is that these difficulties are ones which face not 
only sociological researchers but further social 
actors themselves, and which are indeed inher- 
ent in the circumstances under which they act. 
That is to say, they stem ultimately from the 
fact that within societies (industrial or post- 
industrial) that possess a market economy and 
a pluralistic polity the concept of merit, even 
if widely invoked and applied, is not one that 
can be specified in any consistent and objec- 
tive manner, but has rather to be defined in 
large part situationally and in ways which nec- 
essarily involve subjective judgements. 


Merit, the Market and Management 


The main inspiration for such an argument is 
to be found in the work of Hayek—which 
most previous sociological discussion of mer- 
itocracy has seriously neglected. Writing from 
what might be thought of as a European- 
liberal rather than an American-liberal 
position, Hayek (1960: esp. chs. 5 and 6, 1976: 
esp. ch. 9) is ready to endorse the idea of /a car- 
riére ouverte aux talents and, further, to accept 
that children should be provided with equal 
opportunities for education in relation to their 
abilities. However, he then advances a power- 
ful critique of ‘meritocracy’ that starts from a 
rejection of what was earlier identified as its 
third component idea: that of—meritori- 
ous—achievement as the basis of reward. 
For Hayek, it is simply not possible within 
a free society for the rewards gained from 
economic activity to be systematically related 
to merit in any meaningful conception. Itisan 
essential feature of such a society that the 
rewards received by individuals do not have 
any necessary dependence on moral judg- 
ments that others may make about them; nor, 
moreover, that their rewards should derive 
from their talents and efforts per se. What mat- 
ters is only the value that the goods and ser- 
vices that they can offer have for other 
individuals or organizations—as is evidenced 
by the readiness of the latter to pay for them. 
Talent and effort will only bring reward if 
they result in something that has such market 
value; unwanted talent and fruitless effort will 


provide no return. Unequal rewards cannot 
therefore be regarded as expressing unequal 
merit, since they will reflect a whole of 
influences on the structure of de! for 
goods and services that, so far as particular 
individuals are concerned, are simply 
penstance. In fact, to speak of rewards is itself 
misleading in the context of a market economy 
in so far as there is any connotation of desert. 
The significance of differential returns from 
economic activity is prospective rather than 
retrospective; they serve not as rewards for 
what particular individuals have achieved in 
the past, but rather as signals to all, indicating 
how they should act in the future if their 
returns are to be maintained or improved. 
Thus, if oil is found under an individual’s 
land, the riches he or she gains are not, from 
the standpoint of the market system—or 
indeed from any commonsense view— 
deserved; they are, rather, an encouragement 
to others to search for oil, for which thereisan 
evident demand. Likewise, if workers become 
unemployed because the industry or occupa- 
tion in which they were engaged is in decline, 
their plightisagain not deserved; it does, how- 
ever, indicate to others that they should not 
aim, through education, training, and so 
forth, to enter the industry or occupation in 
question. s 
Hayek thus stands clearly opposed to any 
attempt to legitimate social inequality in ‘mer- 
itocratic’ terms. Inequality, he maintains, 
to be accepted as the inevitable outcome of à 
market economy, which is itself the necessary 
basis of a free society and, as such, needs no 
further defence. He does, though, go on to 
argue that it is also an advantage of ther 
that, precisely by relying on the quite imper- 
sonal processes of distribution that it involves, 
*we can bring about a structure of relative 
prices and remunerations that will determine 
a size and composition of the total output 
which assures that the real equivalent of eat 
individual's share that accident or skill assigns 
to him will be as large as we know how to 
it’ (1976: 72, emphasis added). Because, then, 
of this additional appeal to an apparent crite- 
rion of efficiency, Hayek’s position is some 
times still seen (e.g. Marshall and Swift 1992: 
43) as retaining an affinity with that of Ameri- 
can theorists who aim to account for 
stratification in functional terms. However, to 
grasp fully the force of Hayek’s argumentsit 
necessary to appreciate how they are di 


oped in a way that diverges quite radically 
from those of a functionalist cast. 

Hayek, it must be emphasized, does not 
start from any notion of positions in society 
being differentiated in terms. of i 
functional importance. To the contrary, he 
is adamantly opposed to viewing societies 
‘anthropomorphically’ and attributing to 
them ‘needs’ or ‘requirements’ which can in 
fact be the attributes only of individuals or, 
perhaps, of organizations within which a clear 
hierarchy of ends has been established. Thus, 
heinsists that it is meaningless to speak of eco- 
nomic activities as possessing ‘value to soci- 
ety’; goods and services can have value only to 
individuals, or organizations, and will tend, 
moreover, to have very different values for 
different recipients (1976: 75). Achievement 
cannot, therefore, be calibrated as being more 
or less meritorious in the sense of contributing 
to a greater or lesser degree to fulfilling soci- 
etal needs. If judgments of ‘merit’ are made, 
and do in fact determine rewards, then this 
can only be on the basis of ultimately political 
decision and enforcement. Hayek, one could 
say, would certainly regard it as no accident 
that Young’s meritocracy was of a highly 
authoritarian character. 

_Nor, perhaps, would he find its eventual 
disintegration all that surprising either. For it 
is a further point in Hayek’s case against a 
meritocracy that while it must necessarily be 
an illiberal form of society it is also likely, 
despite its ideology, still to be an inefficient 
One. Quite apart from the arbitrariness that he 
Would see as being involved in determining 
just what kinds of achievement should be 
most deserving of reward, Hayek would doubt 
ifitis in fact humanly possible to arrive atreli- 
able assessments of individuals’ ‘merits’, even 
in the more limited sense of their aptitudes 
and abilities, and of the uses to which they 
Might best be put. Ina free society the play of 
Market forces substitutes for such assess- 
ments made de haut en bas." 

In sum, underlying Hayek’s critique of 
meritocracy is a totally different understand- 
ing to that of the functionalists of how effi- 
ciency is to be sought and of the relationship 
Es at exists between efficiency and inequality. 

or the functionalists, itis the (supposed) fact 
that positions in the social division of labour 

iffer in importance that creates the need for 
Unequal rewards—to ensure that taleni 
individuals perform well in the most impor- 
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tant positions. But here at the same time there 
is provided a basis for the legitimation of 
inequality, in so far, that is, as it conforms to 
the meritocratic dere that is functionally 
demanded. For yek, in contrast, it is a cat- 
egory error to think of certain positions, or 
performance in them, as having greater or less 
value to society. Maximum efficiency is 
achieved, or rather approximated, not by 
seeking to meet societal needs but simply by 
giving individuals maximum freedom to 
choose and pursue their own economic activi- 
ties and goals in response to market signals. 
Whatever inequalities then emerge can be 
seen as the concomitant or ion of effi- 
of freedom. 


and maintain some particular pattern of 
inequality as that which is functionally neces- 


to efficiency. 
da Hayek's standpoint, it could then 
have little meaning—quite apart from techni- 
cal problems of indicators and measure- 
ment—to ask whether modern societies are 
becoming more meritocratic. Or, atall events, 
if the question were to be put, it would have to 

derstood in a quite different sense from 


There is, however, np n in (ova 
; ition is rather evi y oj 
Hayek's des cera 
to resist in the case of a society in whi 

per dern or family-based production 
was the norm—a society, Say, of peasants, 
artisans, merchants, and professionals all 
working on their own account. But industrial 
or post-industrial societies (despite the recent 
growth in small-scale enterprise earlier 
referred to) are still ones in which 80 to 90 per 
cent of those in the active labour force are 
employees. Thatistosay, they do not sell goods 
or services directly to consumers, but instead 
sell their labour to an employer, usually, in 
fact, an organization rather than another indi- 
vidual. Moreover, once organizations become 
relatively largeand complex, itis an important 
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consequence that the value of the contribution 
made by particular employees to their overall 
economic performance is often impossible to 
determine directly, and must be essentially a 
matter of managerial evaluation, subject to 
great uncertainty (cf. Offe 1970). Thus to 
claim, as Hayek does, that individuals’ 
rewards reflect the market value of what they 
have to offer rather than judgements made 
about their merit by others must appear nota 
little unrealistic. For most members of the 
workforces of modern societies, precisely 
such judgements will play a large part in 
determining both the jobs they get and the 
remuneration they receive. 

At one point Hayek openly acknowledges 
this difficulty in his case (1976: 99; cf. also 
1960: 122-3), but he goes on to argue that it is 
of no great consequence provided thata situa- 
tion does not arise ‘in which a single compre- 
hensive scale of merit is imposed upon the 
whole society’; so long as ‘a multiplicity of 
organizations compete with each other in 
offering different prospects, this is notmerely 
compatible with freedom but extends the 
range of choice open to the individual’. 
Hayek’s chief concern here is clearly to pre- 
serve the idea of a market economy as the 
guarantor of freedom, even where ‘managerial 
capitalism’ prevails. Whether in this respect 
he is successful might well be debated; but, 
for present purposes, the more relevant ques- 
tion is simply the factual one of whether 
the conceptions of merit adopted by the 
managements of employing organizations 
are essentially similar or possess the diversity 
that Hayek would hope to see. If manager- 
ial practice were highly standardized, then 
the IMS hypothesis could perhaps still be 
meaningfully pursued, with the definition and 
measurement of merit in empirical research 
being simply taken over from this practice. 
But if managements proceed on the basis of 
very variable ideas about what constitutes 
merit—if, in effect, merit is little more than 
what managements deem it to be in particular 
circumstances—then it is difficult to see 
how any general theory of increasing merit- 

selection could usefully be formulated. 
There is not available, it must be said, a 
body of systematic research that bears directly 
on this issue. None the less, evidence from 
various kinds of enquiry that are of at least par- 
tial relevance would strongly suggest that ‘a 
single comprehensive scale of merit’ does not 


in fact prevail. To the contrary, the criteria 
and related procedures for employee recruit- 
ment and promotion that are applied by 
employing organizations are revealed as quite 
differentiated. And one principal axis of this 
differentiation would appear to be precisely 
the extent to which educational attainment is 
regarded as being indicative of merit. 

In some instances, especially with certain 
kinds of professional and technical occupa- 
tions, employers do indeed find it desirable, 
and possible, to take employees of the kind 
they want more or less ‘ready-made’ from the 
educational system; that is, by reference to 
their formal qualifications, essentially in the 
manner that proponents of the IMS hypothe- 
sis would envisage. This, it would seem, is 
most often the case where academic education 
and vocational training have become highly 
coordinated and where it is important that 
employers, or clients, can be assured that at 
least certain minimum standards of perfor- 
mance will be met from the first. 

However, little basis can be found for the 
claim that this form of selection is that which 
must be typical, or at least prototypical, of 
modern societies because it is within schools, 
colleges, and universities that the ‘primary 
resource of human capital is now overwhelm- 
ingly generated (cf. Bell 1973: 116-19). On 
the contrary, such a complete reliance on 
the educational system would appear to be not 
all that extensive. Thus, it could be held that 
atleastascommonisthesituation in which the 
educational attainments of prospective 
employees are viewed as relevant to assessing 
not their actual, but only their potential value 
to the organisation. Education may, for exam- 
ple, be treated primarily as an indicator of gen- 
eral knowledge and ‘basic’ skills or simply of 
mental flexibility and the capacity to learn (see 
e. g. Thurow 1972, 1984: ch. 7; Wilensky and 
Lawrence 1980; Cohen and Pfeffer 1986; Bills 
1988); or again, as supporters of the thesis of 
credentialism would rather suggest, as an indi- 
cator of various socio-cultural characteristics 
that employers choose to consider as relevant, 
whether for performance-related or other rea- 
sons. Either way, though, educational levi 
here serves as no more than a 'screening 
device’ in recruitment, and is in no Way 
regarded as beinga substitute for more specific 
training or forother forms of socialization to 
carried out ‘in-house’ or ‘on-the-job’. And 50 
far as subsequent promotion is concerne 


educational qualifications are likely to be of yet 
smaller consequence. In Young’s meritocracy, 
workplaces had ‘ceased to be schools’, all 
preparation for the level and type of employ- 
ment that individuals would pursue being 
accomplished within the educational system 
before their entry into work (1958; 81-5). But 
this, one can safely say, is still far from being 
the case even in the economically most 
advanced societies of the present day. 
Moreover, good evidence exists ofa yet fur- 
ther range of circumstances in which meritin 
the eyes of management is conceived in terms 
of attitudinal and behavioural attributes to 
which education bears little relation at all, 
whether as determinant or indicator. Thus, 
for example, in recruiting to many subordi- 
nate jobs in both manufacturing industry and 
services, employers appear far less concerned 
with skills, actual or potential, than with 
worker characteristics such as ‘discipline’, 
‘steadiness’, and ‘responsibility’ (Blackburn 
and Mann 1979: 102-9; Wood 1985). And in 
turn it is through displaying appropriate atti- 
tudes and behaviour, rather than acquiring 
new qualifications or skills, that workers are 
most likely to gain promotion: ‘The internal 
labour market is fundamentally an apprentice- 
ship in co-operation. Demonstrate discipline 
onroutinejobsand you may berewarded! The 
essential point about jobsat the top of the hier- 
archy is not an unusual degree of skill but the 
costliness to management of error and the 
likelihood of error being made’ (Blackburn 
and Mann, 1979: 108, emphasis in original). '° 
Finally, it is also relevant to note here that 
with the development of ‘advanced personnel 
Policies’ or ‘human resource management 
programmes’—themselves often regarded as 
characteristic features of post-industrial 


enterprises—selection for a wide range of 


Positions, subordinate and managerial, is now 
increasingly guided by more or less elaborate 
techniques of personality and lifestyle assess- 
ment. These are typically aimed at identifying 
qualities such as ‘loyalty’, n commitment’, 
adaptability’, and ‘capacity for teamwork’; 
and what is of particular interest is the ten- 

ency for such assessments to be introduced 
as screening devices prior to that of educa- 
tional attainment, Where this is the case, the 
Clear implication, as one recent commentator 
(Townley 1989) has observed, is that ‘atti- 
tude’ is of greater concern to employers than 


formal qualifications; while training can, 


a diversity of ways. In turn, then, Hayek’s 
rejection of the possibility of a meritocratic 
legitimation of the inequalities that such an 
economy generates is also upheld. M 

conceptions of what counts as merit need be 
little more stable than the market forces that 
shape the pattern of. demand for labour of dif- 
fering kinds, and can thus in large part be 
added tothe latteras factors that will influence 
individuals’ economic life-chances while 
remaining outside their capacity to control or 


perhapstopredict. — 
ver this standpoint, it may then be 
observed, the empirical ts depicted in 


association i 
mediate that between O and D, nor that it 
should progressively strengthen over time. 
Rather, a connection of fluctuating strength 
could be anticipated, as the actual relevance of 
education to employers in implementing their 
selection criteria varies with the circum- 
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stances of particular periods, conjunctures, 
economic sectors, industries, and occupations 
(cf. Heath, Mills, and Roberts 1991; Jonsson 
19925)." And, one may add, it is in this con- 
text that one can perhaps best understand the 
recognition that has come to be given in stud- 
ies of the kind represented in Figure 44.1 to 
the part that is played in occupational attain- 
ment by sheer luck (see e.g. Blau and Duncan 
1967: ch. 5; Jencks 1972: 8-9, 227-8, 1979: 
306—11). That is to say, such recognition 
should not be taken as denying that merit, in 
some sense, is involved—as Bell, for example, 
seeks to argue (1973: 432, n. 73). The point is 
rather that since what is seen as meritis so con- 
tingent and variable, much room for the play 
of chanceexistsinaperson with attributes that 
might in some instances be regarded as meri- 
torious being ‘in the right place at the right 
time’.'* 

Secondly, there is no reason why any weak- 
ening should be looked for in the association 
between O and E. Since education does have 
value as an investment—and, indeed, for 
wider reasons than the IMS hypothesis would 
envisage—parents in more advantaged 
classes or strata may be expected to draw on 
their superior resources in order to preserve 
the competitive edge that they can give totheir 
children in this respect. Furthermore, in so 
far as a steadily strengthening association 
between E and D is not an evident tendency, 
greater force is given to an account of why dif- 
ferentials in educational attainment persist 
that is attractive in going beyond the mere 
invocation of tastes and aspirations while 
still avoiding the ‘over-explanation’ that 
invalidates extreme structuralist or culturalist 
positions. Following Boudon (1973) and 
Gambetta (1987), it can be suggested that 
class or status differentials in education are 
maintained, despite expansion and institu- 
tional reform, essentially as a result ofindivid- 
uals’ decisions on continuation within the 
educational system being made under differ- 
ing degrees of constraint and with differing 

expectations of eventual succes; or, more 
specifically, because both the risks and the 
costs of failing in an attempt to achieve a 
higher level of education, relative to the 
potential benefits, tend to be greater for young 
people of less advantaged than for those of 
more advantaged backgrounds.” And if, then, 
uncertainty prevails, to a much greater degree 
than the IMS hypothesis would imply, over 


the labour market returns that may be 
expected from investments in education, the 
idea that children of differing class origins are 
likely to arrive at different cost-benefit 
appraisals as regards their educational futures 
can only be made more plausible. 


Conclusions 


Young’s sociological fantasy on the rise—and 
fall—of the meritocracy belongs to a long- 
standing English tradition of social satire that 
carries a serious critical intent. Young aimed 
to bring out, and to warn against, what 
appeared to him to be the ultimate implica- 
tions of certain tendencies already well- 
established in the society in which he wrote: 
for example, the reliance on mental testing to 
allocate children within an rigidly tripartite 
system of education; the acceptance that dif- 
ferent kinds of school should cater for chil- 
dren with different levels of ability, who were 
destined for correspondingly graded types of 
employment; the emphasis on education as 
primarily a means—whether of promoting 
economic growth or individual advancement. 
The logical extrapolation of these tendencies, 
Young sought to show, led to a form of society 
characterised by, at one extreme, an arrogant 
and patronising élite, upholding the one rec- 
ognized measure of human worth—merit; 
and, at the other, a demoralized though 
resentful mass of those who had been found 
wanting in this respect and who were thus 
deprived of any excuse for their failure and 
likewise of any basis for radical protest. 
(‘Since bottom agree with top that merit 
should reign, they can only cavil at the means 
by which the choice has been made, not at the 
standard which allalike espouse.) 
However, it is notable that in the liberal— 
and especially the American liberal—recep- 
tion of Young’s work, its satirical and critical 
quality was in fact largely overlooked or, at 
events, discounted. In envisaging his merito- 
racy, Young had taken over from American 
sociology the idea of achievement replacing 
ascription as the basis of social selection and I 
turn of reward, and this idea was then simpy 
accepted back with little regard for " 
Young had endeavoured to reveal as 1t$ less 
attractive features. The rise of the ‘achieve 
ment principle’ was reaffirmed as a P' 
inherent in industrial society, and as one 


could, indeed, become only more manifest in 
the post-industrial era. Moreover, while for 
Young the very dominance of this principle 
was a cause for concern on account of its psy- 
chologically and politically debilitating effects 
on those who had failed to achieve and thus to 
gain the rewards of achievement, American 
enthusiasm for meritocracy appeared largely 
to derive from its legitimatory potential. It 
allowed an additional moral gloss to be given 
to arguments that sought to justify the pre- 
vailing form of social inequality (or something 
close to this) purely in terms of its functional 
efficiency.” 

The possibility of meritocracy, one could 
then say, has engendered both fears and 
hopes. But what the foregoing discussion 
would chiefly suggest is that neither are likely 
to be realized to any substantial extent. 
Attempts to evaluate the hypothesis of 
increasing social selection by merit have led, it 
has been shown, to ambiguous and contested 
results, and primarily because various differ- 
ent understandings of whatis to countas merit 
can be introduced into the interpretation of 
empirical findings. Furthermore, it has been 
argued that this is no way accidental. At least 
in the context of a society with a market econ- 
omy and a pluralistic polity, no generally 
applicable answer to the question of what con- 
Stitutes merit can in fact be given. No objec- 
tive standard of merit is available, attempts to 
derive one from functionalist assumptions 

eing quite uncompelling; and meritorious 
achievement could thus serve as the system- 
atic basis of social selection and reward only if 
Some comprehensive definition and scale of 
Merit were to be politically established and 
Maintained. Markets do not reward according 
to merit, but simply according to the eco- 
nomic value of goods and services that are 
offered, in the determination of which, factors 
eyond most individuals’ control often play 
the decisive part. It is true that in a modern 
economy the economic life-chances of the 
Majority of the workforce are shaped by 
Judgements made on their merits as employ- 
ees, or potential employees, by employing 
organizations. But these judgements would 
ü emselves appear to be informed by concep- 
RUE of merit that are sufficiently variable, by 
ime and circumstance, for the outcomes for 
Particnlar individuals often to appear as muc 

nder the influence of chance as those that 
result from the direct play of market forces." 
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, ltcannot, therefore, be especially surpris- 
ing to find that among the populations of 
present-day industrial, or post-industrial, 
societies there is little indication that a merito- 
cratic ideology has become dominant. The 
relevant survey research does, to be sure, 
show a large consensus that the class or status 
positions which individuals hold are impor- 
tantly determined by their own abilities, 
ambition and, above all, effort; there can be no 
doubt that notions of merit, and desert, are 
pervasive. However, frequent recognition is 
also given to the part that is played by a range 
of ascriptive attributes, especially class and 
status origins, and by various other, evidently 
‘non-meritocratic’, factors such as social con- 
nections, subcultural characteristics, political 
affiliations, and wis Again, vale D a 
wide acceptance of the principle of inequality 
in material rewards and indeed of reward in 
relation to achievement, the degree of 
inequality that actually prevails is still not, for 
the most part, seen as being morally justifiable 
on meritocratic (or indeed other) grounds. 
Desert is not the only criterion thought rele- 
vant to the distribution of resources—for 
example, needs and rights are also often 
invoked; and it would, moreover, appear that 
even in terms of desert a majority would still 
regard existing inequalities as too extreme.” 
In sum, one could say that, in popular percep- 
tions, failure is not ‘individualized’ to the 
degree that a dominant meritocratic ideology 
would imply, nor is success taken to reflect so 
favourably on those who have attained it. | 
Confronted with the radical egalitarianism 
of the late 1960s, one American proponent of 
‘meritocracy’, Irving Kristol, gave way to a 
revealing outburst against what he evidently 
led as the foolhardiness, if not perfidy, 
of Hayek’s critique. Kristol complained that 
the opposition between a free society and a 
just one implied by Hayek’s argument must, 
from the standpoint of a Samuel Smiles or a 
Horatio Alger, be regarded ‘as slanderous to 
his fellow Christians, blasphemous of God, 
and ultimately subyersive of the social order’. 
While declaring himself unsure about the first 
two of these accusations, Kristol was certainly 
ready to endorse the last: ‘My reading of his- 
tory is that, in the same way as men cannot for 
long tolerate a sense of spiritual meaningless- 
ness in their individual lives, so they cannot 
for long accepta society in which power, priv- 
ilege, and property are not distributed 


long exposure 
A 
only of a clearer thinker and more honest 


tory practices in education and employment 
alike. Meritocracy might thus be regarded asa 
‘necessary myth’. However, to seek to pre- 
serve such myths is not the responsibility of 
the sociologist; and it has here been main- 
tained that, on examination, the problems 
attending the notion of meritocracy turn out 
to be severe. The claim that modern societies 
are, or are progressively becoming, merito- 
cratic is difficult to sustain empirically, not so 
much because it is clearly false as because it is 
difficult to formulate, at least within a liberal 
capitalist order, in a way that would allow 
any conclusive empirical examination to be 


made. This is so because what might count as 
merit is in this context necessarily variable and 


In writing this paper I have benefited greatly from 
the discussion of an earlier draft by participants at 


1. A close reading of Davis and Moore would 
mcer ores paie 
terms in Pa 


by prevailing values. i 
2. On the one hand, the ‘Chelsea Manifesto’ 
rejected the subordination of the education i 
to the occupational structure 
everlasting it of economic expan- 
sion. Invoking Arnold’s Culture = 
narchy, it urged that the primary 
education should be to encourage ai! human 
talents, regardless of their economic 
cance, and to seek to do away with classes 
making ‘the best that has been thought 
known in the world’ current everywhere. On 
the other hand, T. S. Eliot's Notes towards the 
Definition of Culture became again widely read 
as ideologically unsound groupings within X 
élite sought to claim that their c ildren VEMM 
not just children, but rulers born toa high e 
tiny and fitted to it by their upbringing. adi 
despairing memorialist of the meritocracy 4 
only lament, ‘Oh God, Oh Galton!” 
3. While this problem has so far received rather 


À 


bre socological attention, the dis 
between me seats HÀ e i 


ton has focused with perhaps most striking 


eflect not on the sense of injustice felt by those 
whose talent is insufficiently ized e 
meritorious, but rather on the ish of those 


no way guarantees $ 
Schafler's Amadeus 


‘Capisco? | know my fate. 
feel my emptiness as Adam felt his nakedness. 
Tonight at an inn somewhere in this city 


You gave me the desire to serve 

most men do not have—then saw to it that the 
service was shameful in the ears of the server. 
Grazie! You gave me the desire to praise 
you—which most do not feel—then made me 
mute. Grazie tante! You put into me percep- 
tion of the Incomparable—which most men 
never know!—then ensured that | would 
know myself forever mediocre Why? . . . What 


Purely ‘consequentialist’ case for meritocracy 
in terms of ensuring a maximum con! 


bd walters, ene, others 
would werk EL 
mules one m navem of 


desert, A funie drman n beror ions 
who argue for meru oniy m the convene of 
schectson and (owe whe LIII cr 


ai 
i 
f 


fi 


i 
| 
h 


i 
i 
p 
i 
t 
is 


common 
usage represents an obvious attraction of the 
idea of merit within the context of a legitima- 
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Ez] 


10. 


12. 


stable basic pattern. It might also be noted 
here that studies aimed at investigating how 
closely actual processes of class or status 
attainment approximate to what might be 
regarded as an ideal state of meritocracy, 
based on education or qualifications, have 
concluded that a very wide gap remains. See, 
for example, Krauze and Slomczynski (1985), 
Jonsson (1988, 19925). 


. Thurow’s argument, it may be added, is 


advanced in the context of a generally sceptical 
discussion of the contribution of educational 
expansion to economic growth. ‘Education 
becomes a good investment,’ he maintains, 
‘not because it would raise people’s incomes 
above what they would have been ifno one had 
increased his education, but rather because it 
raises their income above what it will be if 
others acquire an education and they do not.’ 
This finding, it must be emphasized, is not to 
be seen as supporting the idea of the consistent 
‘reproduction’ of class or status structures, as 
advanced in the work of authors such as Bour- 
dieu and Passeron (1972) or Bowles and Gintis 
(1976), since it pertains to relative, not 
absolute, rates of social mobility. On the other 
hand, though, it forms the basis of an explicit 
challenge to the claim of Ganzeboom, Luijkx, 
and Treiman (1989) (cf. also Ganzeboom, 
Treiman, and Ultee 1991) that a ‘world-wide 
secular trend towards increased societal open- 
ness’ is in train. 


- It is relevant here to note that Bell's concep- 


tion of the emerging social division of 
labour—on which his argument for advanc- 
ing meritocracy is essentially dependent— 
appears in various respects distorted by 
an over-estimation of the force of ‘post- 
industrial’ tendencies. Thus, his ‘venture in 
social forecasting’ would seem clearly to exag- 
gerate the growth in numbers of ‘science- 
based’ professional and higher technical 
positions within the services sector, relative to 
those in which skills of a more ‘traditional’ 
kind remain crucial, while at the same time 
failing to pick up the late-twentieth-century 
resurgence, rather than continued decline, of 
small-scale entrepreneurship. Again, it must 
be observed that Bell did not anticipate the 
return of another major feature of earlier 
industrialism, namely, mass unemployment, 
which has, of course, particularly damaging 
implications for the idea of a post-industrial 
meritocracy. Cf. n. 24 below. 
However, even in a market economy, it should 
be added, Hayek still would not expect perfect 
efficiency to be obtained in the ‘matching’ of 
individuals to jobs. ‘As society and its com- 
plexity extend’, he writes (1960: 80) ‘the 
rewards a man can hope to earn come to 
depend more and more, not on the skill and 


capacity he may possess, but on their being 
put to the right use’; but, he goes on, ‘There is 
perhaps no more poignant grief than that aris- 
ing froma sense of how useful one might have 
been to one’s fellow men and of one’s gifts 
having been wasted. That in a free society 
nobody has a duty to see that a man’s talents 
are properly used, that nobody has a claim toan 
opportunity to use his special gifts, and 
that, unless he himself finds such opportu- 
nity, they are likely to be wasted, is perhaps 
the gravest reproach directed against a free 
system, and the source of the bitterest resent- 
ment.’ The point is thus underlined that, for 
Hayek, it is its contribution to freedom, rather 
than efficiency, that is the primary justifica- 
tion for a market economy. Even 1f a perfect 
meritocracy, more efficient than any market- 
based society, could be achieved, he would 
still reject it because of the curtailment of free- 
dom that would be implied. ‘ 
An interesting attempt can be found in 
Miller (1989: ch. 6) to argue, contra Hayek, 
that there are no fundamental reasons why 
markets should not allocate resources in 
accordance with personal deserts, and equi- 
librium prices serve as indicators of value 
when measuring deserts. However, Miller 
also makes it clear that, for this to be the case, a 
market economy would have to be subject to 
‘an appropriate regulatory framework,’ and 
remarks, ‘One can see why libertarians, who 
believe that social systems require only a sim- 
ple set of ground rules to operate effectively, 
are wise to eschew the attempt to show that 
unfettered markets can be socially just.” 


. Viewing the question of increasing meritoc- 


racy in this light may have a particular rele- 
vance for the state socialist societies of postwar 
Central and Eastern Europe. In these societies 
the educational system was typically regarded 
by the dominant élites as an instrument 0 
controlled social selection and manpower 
planning, and attempts were indeed made to 
develop, and to legitimate, reward structures 
in terms of ‘contribution to society’. How- 
ever, the use of the essentially political criteria 
that this notion implied led to increasingly 
evident ‘dysfunctional’ consequences fok eo 
nomic performance. See e.g. Wesolowski an 

Mach (1986). 


. At this point, one suspects, Hayek is sensitive 


to the most ble weakness in the entire 
tradition of dl and political liberalism 
in which he stands: that is, the assumption 
that it is only the state that, on the basis of its 
monopoly of the means of physical ee 
can be a source of arbitrary power. | 
tyranny that can also be exercised, on the X^ 
of the private ownership of capital, y 
employers and their agents over their empl0Y 


ees has thus to be disregarded or dismissed as 
being of little consequence. In this last 
respect, the standard argument is of course 
that dissatisfied employees are free to move— 
and the standard objection, that this freedom 
may often be far more apparent than real 
because of the risks and costs involved. 


. Thus, one supposes that even Jencks (cf. 


above, p. 669) would hesitate to undergo 
surgery in a hospital where those carrying out 
operations had been engaged without refer- 
ence to qualifications—although being sub- 
ject to deselection once incompetence had 
been clearly demonstrated. 

Again, in the case of work that is repetitive and 
machine-paced or of an otherwise intrinsi- 
cally unattractive kind and is usually taken 
only for the relatively high wages it offers, 
employers are likely to be concerned with 
worker characteristics indicative of ‘stickabil- 
ity’, with the aim of preventing quit rates 
becoming excessively high. Thus, in recruit- 
ing to the assembly-line and machine-shop 
jobs described in Goldthorpe et al. (1968), 
employers paid particular attention to two cri- 
teria: an applicant's previous record of job- 
changing and his current level of contractual 

ebt. 


. One might of course also expect some amount 


of cross-national variation, dependent, 
for example, on differences in the institu- 
tional linkages between education (and train- 
ing) and employment (see Erikson and 
Goldthorpe, 1992: 301-7) or, as Grusky 
(1983) has suggested, on the stage of develop- 
ment of national educational systems. With 
the case of Japan chiefly in mind, Grusky 
argues that the association between education 
and employment might be expected first to 
Strengthen but then to weaken, once ‘mass’ 
higher education is established; for employ- 
ers might at this stage quite rationally 
level of educational attainment as providing 
less information than before about workers’ 
potential, 

hus, for example, the work Granovetter 
(1973, 1974) on ‘getting a job? has pointed to 
the importance in providing information, 
contacts, etc., of what he calls ‘weak ties’: that 
is, relatively superficial social relations that 
are formed with persons outside an individ- 
ual’s usual circles of kin, neighbours, friends, 
workmates, etc., and often in ways in which a 
chance element is involved. 


- Cohen (1990) hi inted out that Murphy 
) has pointed ow ek 


(1990) conspicuous! neglects Boudon 

in Chiming ther ci! differentials wets oe 

tonal attainment may best be ities. 

merely differences rather than as inequalities. 

In an earlier paper (1981) Murphy does in = 
1scuss Boudon’s position at some = 


21. 


22. 
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critically, and has responded (1992) to Cohen's 
observation. But in neither case does he engage 
effectively with the idea that inequality may 
inhere in the differing degrees of constraint 
and (justifiably) differing expectations of 
future returns under which educational 

choices are made. Murphy appears to be quite 

unaware of Gambetta’s work. 

Cf. n. 1 above. Acceptance of the principle that 

meritorious achievement brings deserved 

rewards could be seen as meeting the need for 

instrumental requirements to be underwritten 

by value consensus. Bell's résumé of Young 

(1973: 409 et seq.) is especially revealing in pre- 

verthrow of the meritocracy by 


i s is 
thrown into relief by that of Rawls (1972: 
100—7) whose concern is to show that the prin- 
ciple of ‘fair opportunity’ that he upholds does 
not lead to ‘a callous meritocratic society’. One 
of the purposes of his celebrated ‘difference 
principle’ is to try to ensure that ‘a confident 
sense of their own worth should be sought for 
the least favoured’: for example, by allocating 
resources to education not ‘solely or necessar- 
ily mainly according to their return as esti- 
mated in productive trained abilities, but also 
according to their worth in enriching the per- 
sonal and social life of citizens, including here 
the less favoured’. 

It might be contended that the market con- 
straints under which most employing organi- 
zations operate must serve to narrow down 
quite significantly those managerial concep- 
tions of merit that are in fact viable, and thus at 
the same time help to give employees a clearer 
idea of what they should do in order to be 

ed as meritorious. But the empiricalevi- 
dence would appear to go counter to thisargu- 
ment: that is, the constraints imposed by 
modern economies would seem, often suffi- 
ciently loose, in this respect as 1n others, to 


allow for a wide margin of *managerial discre- 


useful review ofthe research herealluded to 
is provided in Miller (19925). New compar- 
ative data of major interest are, however, 
beginning to become available from the Inter- 
national Social Survey Programme (for pre- 
liminary results, see Smith, 1989; and for more 
extensive analyses Evans, forthcoming). Also 
awaited are results of evident relevance from 
the International Survey on Social Justice, 
recently completed. 
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23. Kristol, it seems, may now be more inclined to 

take Hayek’s point. In a recent article he grap- 
ples with the problem of why the current 
American recession, though relatively mild 
according to economic indicators, should have 
been such a *major trauma for the American 
people’. He notes, ‘It has been a staple of con- 
ventional wisdom that, as we have moved to a 
“service” economy from an “industrial” econ- 
omy, there would be a general improvement in 
the stability of employment.’ Although auto- 
mobile workers, for example, could expect to 
be laid off, employees in communications, 
computing, health services, legal services, 
insurance and banking, etc. were supposedly 
safe from such a demoralizing fate. However, 
this has proved to be a cruel illusion: ‘while 
unemployment has not been all that high. . . an 
important segment of the middle class, the 
professional segment, suffered an unprece- 
dently grievous wound. Suddenly our “post- 
industrial society" didn’t look so 
post-industrial after all.’ ‘America’s Mysteri- 
ous Malaise’, Times Literary Supplement, 22, 
May 1992. 
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Equalization and Improvement: 
Some Effects of Comprehensive 
Reorganization in Scotland* 


Andrew McPherson and J. Douglas Willms 


Introduction 


‘[T]he 1944 Education Act brought England 
and Wales no nearer to the ideal of a merito- 
cratic society . . .. Secondary education was 
made free in order to enable the poor to take 
more advantage of it, but the paradoxical con- 
Sequence was to increase subsidies to the afflu- 
ent’. This was one of the conclusions reached 
by Halsey, Heath and Ridge (1980: 210) in 
their study of men who entered post-primary 
schooling between the mid-1920s and the 
mid-1960s. Looking forward, however, they 
wrote: ‘The tripartite secondary system . . . 
added educational to class rigidity. The future 
lies with the comprehensive schools where 
these rigidities may be eased’ (ibid: 213). 
Comprehensive reorganisation, however, 
has had a mixed press. The few British evalu- 
ations there have been at national level have 
hot pointed to gains from reorganization that 
Were socially or educationally significant. 
ndeed, for many commentators, of varying 
political, social and educational persuasions, 
b € comprehensive school has come to sym- 
doli: the supposed ‘failure’ of the social- 
emocratic ameliorism of British educational 
policy since 1944.2 Much of the recent British 
ebate over standards, accountability and the 
effectiveness of schooling can be read asa crit- 
Icism of comprehensive schools and policies,’ 
4s can a number of recent policy initiatives in 
“ngland and Wales culminating in the Educa- 
tion Bill that was in preparation in thesummer 
of 1987. Equally, however, certain radical 


alternatives to the present Government's own 
proposals for radical reform are also based on 
the assumption that comprehensive schools 
have failed (e.g. Hargreaves 1982: 68-9; 
py ings Sullivan, and Murgatroyd 1987: 
ch. 6). 

In one respect, however, conclusions on the 
potential and performance of comprehensive 
schooling in Britain are premature, for it was 
only in the 1970s that comprehensive schools 
became a majority of British secondary 
schools (Wright 1977: 73; Fig. 45.1 below), 
and in this sense began to constitute some- 
thing approaching a comprehensive system. 
Our own study evaluates some of the effects 
of comprehensive reorganization between 
the early-to-mid 1970s and the early-to-mid 
1980s. We look mainly at its impact on the 
social composition of secondary schools, and 
on the levels of examination attainment asso- 
ciated with pupils’ gender and social class. 

Our data come from Scotland, from three 
nationally representative and highly compa- 
rable cohorts of school leavers. The point at 
which each of the three cohorts entered sec- 
ondary education is shown in Figure 45.1. 
(The main definitions used in this figure and 
elsewhere in this paper are formally set out 
under ‘Measuresand Main Definitions’.) The 
‘early’ cohort received its secondary educa- 
tion whilst comprehensive reorganization was 
proceeding apace. The ‘late’ cohort, however, 
only started at secondary school after the reor- 
ganisation of the maintained (non-private) 
sector was substantially completed. Thus we 
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1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 
the early the middle the Tate 
cohort cohort 

1970-1976 1974-1980 1978-1984 
enters enters. enters 
secondary secondary secondary 
school school school 


1982 


0 
1965 


Fig. 45.1 Type of secondary school by year: 
percentages of all secondary schools 

Note: ‘Private’ includes grant-aided schools; ‘Compre- 
hensive’ here includes a subset of schools with non- 
selective entries at 12 years, but with intakes of pupils 
from short-course schools at 14 years or 16 years for cer- 
tificate-course work (i.e., receiver-comprehensives'— 
see ‘Measures and Main Definitions’). Source: see note 4. 


have a quasi-experimental design spanning 
the later stages of the implementation of 
the reform, with repeated observations of 
schools derived from the pupils in the three 
cohorts. 
The design has several unique features: itis 
the only British study of reorganization to 
incorporate a longitudinal analysis of the 
structure and effects of a national education 
system in the process of change; the only 
study to include data up to the mid-1980s 
and to describe the educational outcomes of 
pupils whose entire secondary education was 
received within a settled comprehensive Sys- 
tem; and the only study to relate the experi- 
ence of reorganisation at the local level to the 
changing national picture. These features 
providea relatively good basis for causal infer- 
ence, and also for generalisation. It is true that 
the institutional structure of Scottish educa- 
tion is distinctive (Gray, McPherson, and 
Raffe 1983). However, social-class relativities 
in attainment in Scotland between 1945 and 
the mid-1970s are known to have paralleled 
those in England (ibid. 226). Thus, it is not 
impossible that Scotland’s experience since 
the mid-1970s can also be generalised to some 
degree, expecially if the causal processes are 
correctly identified. 


Purposes of the Reform 


The various purposes of comprehensive 
reform were, in some degree, conflicting, 
vague and contested. Some purposes were 
explicitly stated, but others must be inferred.‘ 
First, there was to be no selection of pupils 
when they transferred to secondary school 
(SED 1965a: para. 5). Second, as soon as pos- 
sible, and in all but sparsely populated areas, 
there was to be only one type of secondary 
school: the ‘all-through’, fixed-catchment 
comprehensive school ‘providing a full range 
of courses for all pupils from a particular dis- 
trict who would attend it throughout their 
secondary career’ (ibid: para. 10).° A third pur- 
pose, one could argue, was that compulsory 
schooling should not terminate before the first 
stage of public certification. This was entailed 
by the raising of the school-leaving age to 16 
years in 1972-73, known as ROSLA. The 
Labour Government of 1964-1970 regarded 
ROSLA as part of its policy for comprehen- 
sive reorganisation. We therefore treat it in 
this light, although a case for separate treat- 
ment could also be made. 

These three purposes had largely been 
implemented in the public, maintained, sec- 
tor by the mid-1970s, but others had not. A 
fourth purpose was to reduce between-school 
variation in pupils’ backgrounds: the pupil 
intake to a school should ‘represent a fuller 
cross-section of the community’ (ibid: 
para. 5). But which ‘community’ was intended 
as the norm, the local or the national? Either 
way, did this purpose conflict with a fixed- 
catchment policy (purpose 2) that might 
restrict pupils to a school serving a socially 
homogeneous neighbourhood? A fifth and 
related purpose was to eliminate the *cream- 
ing’ of able pupils from one school catchment 
toanother. Within the public sector this could 
largely beachieved by meeting purposes 1 and 
2. Overall, however, it also required the elim- 
ination of the private sector, in which most 
schools selected pupils by ability, directly or 
indirectly. As Figure 45.1 indicates, this was 
not achieved.” 

. A sixth purpose of reorganization was to 
Increase access to certification. To facilitate 
this a further institutional change, known as 
‘banding’, was made in 1972-73 as part of 
ROSLA. Essentially, banding was a reform 
of certification that allowed pupils to receive 
an award even when they delivered what 
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previously would have been regarded as a fail- 
ing performance in the public examination at 
16 years. More details are given under ‘Mea- 
sures and Main Definitions’: It should be 
noted that the banding arrangement, and the 
minimum leaving age of 16 years, applied to 
all members of our three cohorts. A seventh 
and important purpose was that the associa- 
tion of attainment with social class should fall. 
There was, however, no clear intention to 
reduce gender-related differentiation and 
inequalities. Indeed, some of the thinking on 
curriculum reform was marked by sexism.* 


Methods 


DATA 

Our analysis employs data from the 1977, 
1981 and 1985 Scottish School Leavers Sur- 
veys (SSLS). These surveyed random sam- 
ples of pupils who left school respectively in 
1976, 1980 and 1984. The sampling fractions 
were approximately 40 per cent in 1977 and 
1981 and 10 per centin 1985. The 1977 SSLS 
sample of 1976 leavers covered the entire 
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leaver cohort only within the regions of 
Strathclyde, Tayside, Fife and Lothian, 
whereas the SSLS surveys of 1981 and 1985 
had complete coverage for all of Scotland. 
Most of our analyses are based on pupils from 
the four regions. These regions comprise over 
300 schools and nearly four-fifths of the Scot- 
tish population. Response rates were of the 
order of 80 per cent. In all analyses we employ 
a design weight to take account of biases 
arising from non-coverage. The last two rows 
of Table 45.1 show the achieved sample sizes 

of pupils and schools for the three surveys. 

Further details of the surveys, their sampling 
frames and coverage rates, are given by 

Burnhill, McPherson, Raffe, and Tomes 

(1987). 


STRATEGY FOR ANALYSIS 

A truly experimental examination of the 
impact of comprehensive reform would 
require that there were no ‘selection biases’: 
namely, that pupils were randomly allocated 
to schools, and that schools were randomly 
allocated to the various ‘treatments’ of reor- 
ganisation. Ideally also, the effects of other 
concurrent treatments, including period 


Table 45.1. Sample characteristics and parameter estimates for regressions of SCE attainment on sex, 
SES, and an SES-by-sex interaction, by cohort (standard errors in brackets) 


Four Regions Allof Scotland 
1970-1976 1974-1980 1978-1984 1974-1980 1978-1984 
Percentage of Pupils i 
P Selective Schools P 36.6 8.7 8.0 Ay ge 
roportion of Vari; in SE, 
tween Schede eee 293 236 258 215 30 
Mean SCE Attainment -095 -1025 ‘093 Qu ‘013 
(008) (.007) (015) (007) irc 
Mean SES rrt: -1029 .098 pod “013 
(008) (.007) (015) (.007) (013) 
Regression Parameter Estimates 
Li -010 
Intercept (Expected Score of -036 -.031 -.006 m $ 
Nationally Average Male) (009) (.009) (018) (008) (016) 
Sex (Difference Between oat 042 111 .058 123 
emales and Males) (014) (013) (026) (.012) (.023) 
SES (Attainment/SES Slope 
5 i SES 480 462 472 462 
or Males) i (009) (018) (.008) (015) 
SES-by-Sex (Difference Between - 
i e and Male Attainment/ W 25) (oes) (012) (02) 
Number of dal E uk cm E 
Number of Pupils 16307 18012 4732 23151 6354 


Note: In the first row ‘selective’ is defined to include EA senior-secondary schools, short-course feeder schools, and private schools 


(including grant-aided schools), but not modal-comprehensi 
Comprehensives (see Measures and Main Definitions). 


ives, receiver-comprehensives, upgrading-comprehensives or new modal- 
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changes, would be controlled or excluded in 
some way. Reality, of course, meets none of 
these conditions. The question is how far a 
quasi-experiment can approximate them, and 
at what cost in assumptions made. 

We use a measure of socioeconomic status 
(SES) to represent pupils' educational poten- 
tial on entry to secondary school. But SES 
*underspecifies' potential, and the design of 
the analysis must therefore attempt to min- 
imise the extent to which 'selection effects" 
(the effects of selection bias arising from this 
underspecification) are confounded with the 
effects of reorganization itself. The design 
must also recognise that there have been many 
period changes over the years 1970 to 1985, 
and that these have almost certainly led to 
changes across the three cohorts in the inci- 
dence of factors that may influence educa- 
tional attainment.’ 

To meet the requirements of the design, we 
employ three mutually supportive sets of 
analyses. The analyses in the first set are at the 
national level. They specify the distribution 
and attainment of different types of pupils 
across different types of schools, and the 
changes in these across time. These ‘effects’, 
however, may be due to period changes. The 
analyses in the second set therefore compare 
attainments across five subsectors of schools, 
each subsector having a different organiza- 
tional history. We cannot assert that these his- 
tories were entirely uncorrelated with period 
changes and with unmeasured selection 
biases. Nevertheless, variations between sub- 
sectors in levels of attainment, and in the 
extent of change of those levels, allow us to 
distinguish some of the effects of school reor- 
ganisation from period effects. 

The third set of analyses disaggregates the 
national-level analyses, and displays the expe- 
rience of reorganisation within 20 communi- 
ties served by more than one secondary 
school. These analyses are primarily intended 
to counter the possibility that the analysis by 
school subsectors may confound selection 
effects with the effects of reorganisation. Each 
community is defined in such a way that the 
large majority of pupils within the commu- 
nity, indeed in many cases virtually all pupils 

in the community, had no effective choice 
other than to attend a school in that commu- 
nity. This specification reduces selection bias 
arising from pupil movements when we use 
individual-pupil SES to estimate the educa- 


tional potential of each community’s pupils. 
Furthermore, within-community compar- 
isons of the direction of change in levels and 
patterns of attainment following school reor- 
ganisation provide a more certain basis for 
causal inference than observations of covaria- 
tion across communities at one point in time. 
This is because, without additional informa- 
tion, or a fuller theoretical specification, we 
have no means of knowing how far between- 
community variations in the relationships 
between SES and attainment are a function of 
concomitant variation in the validity of the 
SES measure as a proxy for educational 
potential. Whatever SES is within a local 
community, it is not something that changes 
overnight, classification changes apart. But 
the organisation of schooling may change 
rapidly, and, indeed, did so in many commu- 
nities between our early and middle cohorts.'? 


MEASURES AND MAIN DEFINITIONS 

The three cohorts- The *1970—1976 cohort’ or 
the ‘early cohort’ consists of leavers from the 
sixth-year stage in 1976, all of whom had 
entered secondary school in 1970; leavers 
from the fifth-year stage in 1976, all of whom 
had entered in 1971; and leavers from the 
fourth-year stage in 1976, the largest group, 
allof whom had enteredin 1972. (The approx- 
imate age of transfer to secondary school in 
Scotland is 12 years, not 11 years as in Eng- 
land). The two other leaver cohorts have sim- 
ilar structures, and all three are representative 
of virtually a complete cross-section of young 
people in terms of ability and attainment. The 
second cohort entered secondary school 
between 1974 and 1976, leaving in 1980. It is 
called the ‘1974-1980 cohort’, or the ‘middle 
cohort’. The third cohort, the ‘1978-1984 or 
"late cohort’, entered between 1978 and 1980, 
leaving in 1984. 

Attainment. In all three sets of analyses we 
employ a single measure of attainment in the 
examinations for the Scottish Certificate of 
Education (SCE) at 16, 17 and 18 years. The 
measure therefore incorporates the effects of 
voluntary school enrolment after sixteen 
years, It has 14 categories describing the num- 
berofawardsat the A-C level in examinations 
at the Ordinary Grade (O-grade) and the 
Higher Grade (Highers, or H-grade). Awards 
in the range A-C are officially recognised as 
passes in the Highers examination, but not in 
the examination for the O-grade since the 
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introduction of ‘banding’ in 1972-73 (section 
2). Unofficially, however, such awardsare still 
widely regarded as passes. For pupils obtain- 
ing no A-C awards at the O-grade, account 
was taken of any SCE O-gradeawardsat the D 
or E grade. The attainment measure was 
scaled on a logit distribution, and was stan- 
dardised using the data for the middle cohort; 
see Willms (1986) for details. The scaled val- 
ues were then assigned to the corresponding 
attainment categories for the middle and late 
cohorts. One should bear in mind that all sum- 
maries of the attainment data are a function of 
this scaling. The advantage that the scaling 
has over a simple numbering of the categories 
isthat the mean attainment score (and also the 
SES-adjusted attainment score) forany group 
is expressed as an ‘effect size’ (Glass, McGaw 
and Smith 1981). This is a measure of the 
attainment for that group relative to the 
national average for the middle cohort, 
expressed asa fraction ofa standard deviation. 
Atthe centre of the attainment scale, an effect 
Size of ten per cent of a standard deviation is 
roughly equivalent to one O-grade award at 
A-C. The scaling allows us to make readily 
interpretable comparisons both between sub- 
groups within cohort, and across cohorts. But, 

any summary statistic, the effect sizesum- 
marises imperfectly because it throws infor- 
mation away. 

Socioeconomic status (SES). Similarly, for 

three cohorts we scaled and standardised a 

composite SES measure, again based on the 
middle cohort. The measure is the first prin- 
cipal component (Harman 1976) of three indi- 
Cators of SES: father’s occupation, mother's 
education, and number of siblings. All cohort 
members were scaled, including those who 
did not supply information on their fathers’ 
occupations, or whose fathers had no occupa- 
tion. We used the scaling for the middle 
Cohort to scale the SES of members of the 
early and late cohorts." 

Social class. The occupations of pupils’ 
athers were classified into the Registrar Gen- 
Tal's seven social-class categories: profes- 

sional, intermediate, skilled non-manual, 
Skilled manual, partly skilled, unskilled and 
NO occupation or unclassified (see note 11). 
The first three categories are referred to as 
middle class’, and the fourth through sixth 
Categories as ‘working class’. The paper 
attaches no explanatory significance to the 
distinction between SES and social class. 


Modal-comprehensive school." This is the 
form of school recommended by the Labour 
Government in Scotland in 1965. Itis defined 
as an all-through, six-year school accepting 
all pupils from its catchment area at the age 
of transfer, and only those pupils whether at 
12 years or thereafter, for their entire sec- 
ondary education to 16, 17 or 18 years.” (In 
Figure 45.1, which is derived from official sta- 
tistics, the ‘comprehensive’ category includes 
both modal-comprehensives and receiver- 
comprehensives, defined below). Where a 
school had met our definition of modal- 
comprehensive by the year in which the oldest 
member of the cohort in question entered it, 
we use the term as it stands. Otherwise, we 
distinguish two sub-categories of schools that 
were building up to a modal-comprehensive 
status: namely new modal-comprehensives and 
upgrading modal-comprehensives.'* 

Selective school. This is defined as all types 
of school other than the modal-comprehen- 
sive school. It therefore includes not only the 
schools out of which less able, or lower SES, 
pupils were selected, but also the schools 
into which they were selected. The types of 
selective schools are sub-divided as follows: 

Private school. This comprises all schools 
not wholly maintained by the state, and 
includes nearly all schools that were grant- 
aided by central government in 1965 (Highet 
1969). (Following comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion, most grant-aided schools eventually 
became private, as, in effect, did one educa- 
tion-authority (EA) maintained school.) 


EA senior-secondary school. This refers to 
all EA-maintained, six-year secondary schools 
having selective admission at 12 years, either 
based on evidence of high ability or high 
attainment, or as a consequence of preferen- 
tial admission at 12 years for pupils from the 
school’s primary department. Such schools 
were functionally equivalent to grammar 
schools in England. Nearly all of them had 
become either modal-comprehensives or 
receiver-comprehensives (see below) by the 
mid-1970s (Figure 45.1). 

Short-course school. This covers all schools 
offering less than a six-year course. They are 
sub-divided as follows: 
non-certificate, short-course school. This is a 
school with a selective intake at 12 years, that 
did not offer the early stages of certificate- 
course work, and that did not have structured 
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arrangements for feeding certificate pupils to 
other schools. It corresponds, roughly, to 
the English secondary-modern school, and 
instances of it had almost entirely disappeared 
by the end of the 1970s (Figure 45.1). 
certificate, short-course or feeder school. This 
describes a school that may or may not have 
had a selective intake at 12 years. It offered the 
early stages of certificate-course work, and it 
had structured arrangements for feeding SCE 
H-grade certificate pupils to other schools (all 
receivers—below), usually at age 14 years. 
Some offered SCE O-grade courses, but none 
offered Highers courses. 

Receiver school. This describes schools with 
structured arrangements for receiving certifi- 
cate pupils from certificate short-course, or 
feeder, schools. Such schools are of two types: 
a subset of EA senior-secondary schools. Virtu- 
ally all of these had disappeared by the late 
1970s. 
receiver-comprehensive school. This describes 
an EA-maintained school that would other- 
wise qualify asa modal-comprehensive wereit 
not for its receiver status. We treat receiver- 
comprehensives as selective because they had 
intakes of pupils at 14 or 16 years who trans- 
ferred from feeder schools in order to take 
SCE courses. Where our concern is simply to 
describe the incidence of selective entry to 
secondary school at 12 years, we make an 
exception to our definition of a ‘selective’ 
school, and treat receiver-comprehensives as 
non-selective. This occurs only in Figures 
45.1 and 45.4 and in Table 45.1. 

The classification of all schools was set to 
the year in which the oldest member ofa leaver 
cohort entered first year; that is, to 1970 for the 
early cohort, to 1974 for the middle cohort, 
and to 1978 for the late cohort. We had no 
alternative but to set the school membership 
of the pupil to the last school he or she 
attended. 

Community. This was defined in three 
stages. First, all schools, including private 
schools, were allocated to places as defined by 
the Registrar General, Scotland (RGS 1967). 
Second, all places served by more than one 
school were then identified. Third, if the 
schools in that place served all pupils in that 

place, and only those pupils, the place was 
defined as a multiple-school community. In 
setting this definition, only data on school 
location and catchment were used, and not 


details of individual pupil's home addresses. 
Where a school in one place served pupils liv- 
ing in another place, the places were concate- 
nated until a set of places was identified such 
that it was the minimum set within which the 
schools served all pupils in that set, and only 
those pupils. This set was also then defined as 
a multiple-school community. We refer to 
multiple-school communities below simply as 
*communities'. 

Creamed/uncreamed | modal-comprehensive 
school. All modal-comprehensive schools ina 
community were treated as *creamed' if there 
was any selective school in that community. 

Between-school segregation. This is defined 
as the proportion of the total pupil-level vari- 
ance in SES that lies between all schools. A 
zero value means that the SES of every school 
intake is typical of the population in question 
(e.g., Scotland, local community). Propor- 
tions above .3 represent considerable segrega- 
tion; for example, see the discussion of 
Glasgow schools in Willms (1986). 


NATIONAL-LEVEL ANALYSES 

"Table 45.1 shows various national estimates 
for the three cohorts. Because the estimates 
for the early cohort are based on the four 
regions only, the table reports estimates for 
the middle and late cohorts both for the four 
regions and for all of Scotland. The first row 
shows the percentage of pupils in selective 
schools. Between the early and middle 
cohorts, the percentage declined from around 
37 per cent to around nine per cent, and then 
remained steady. 

Row two of Table 45.1 shows a decrease in 
between-school tion between the first 
two cohorts. It fell from .29 in the early cohort 
to .24 in the middle cohort, but then rose to 
.26. The estimates for all of Scotland also 
show a small rise between the middle and late 
cohorts. However, analyses of between- 
school segregation at the community level are 
more telling (Figure 45.5). 

Table 45.1 also shows the mean SCE attain- 
ment and the mean SES. In both an upward 
trend is apparent. The mean attainment for 
the four regions rose from 10 per cent of a 
standard deviation below the national average 
in the early cohort to three per cent below in 
the middle cohort, and then to nine per cent 
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above in the late cohort. The average SES in 
the four regions increased by about nine per 
cent of a standard deviation between the first 
two cohorts, and then by a further 13 per cent. 
Clearly, account must be taken of these 
changes in SES when examining national 
trends in attainment. 

This is done in the next four rows of Table 
45.1. They show the parameter estimates and 
standard errors for the regressions of SCE 
attainment on sex and SES, and the SES-by- 
sex interaction. In these regressions, sex was 
coded zero for males, and one for females. 
Thus, the intercept is an estimate of the 
expected attainment for a male pseudo-pupil 
having an SES score that was nationally aver- 
age in terms of the middle cohort (i.e., SES = 
0). 'The expected attainment for the counter- 
part female pseudo-pupil is given by the inter- 
cept plus the coefficient for sex. Similarly, the 
parameter estimates for SES are estimates of 
the attainment/SES regression slope for 
males, while the total of the estimates for SES 
and the interaction term estimates the attain- 
ment/SES slope for females. 

After adjusting for SES, the attainment 
score for males in the early cohort was about 
three per cent of a standard deviation below 
the national average for all pupils in the mid- 
dle cohort. In the four regions it remained at 
that level in the middle cohort. Between the 
middle and late cohorts, however, there wasa 
rise of two to three per cent. Female attain- 
ment also rose across the three cohorts, but by 
rather more than male attainment. It equalled 
that of males in the early cohort, but increased 
to four per cent of a standard deviation above 
males in the middle cohort, and to 11 per cent 
above in the late cohort. Separate analysis by 
social class also showed commensurate gains 
Within each OPCS category for males and 
females alike, with the exception of males in 
Social class V (unskilled) (no tableshown—see 
Willms and Kerr 1987). 

For both sexes, the relationship between 
attainment and SES decreased across the 
three cohorts. The decrease was greater for 
males, for whom the regression slope fell from 
-55 to.46. This change indicates an increase in 
the performance of low SES pupils relative to 
that of high SES pupils. The femaleslope also 
fell, but only from .50 to .47. 

Figures 45.2A (males) and 45.2B (females) 
Show cumulative attainment distributions 
across the three cohorts for middle- and work- 


ing-class pupils." The improvements in 
attainment summarised in Table 45.1 are 
apparent in the upward movement of the dis- 
tributions across the three cohorts. One way 
to express the social-class difference is in 
terms of the gap in attainment between the 
middle-class and working-class groups at any 
cut-off point on the horizontal axis. For males 
the social-class difference at, for example, two 
or more O-grade passes declined over the 
eight years from 37.9 to 35.4, or by about 
seven per cent of the early-cohort difference. 
Among females it declined by 18 per cent of 
the early-cohort difference. However, there 
was no decline in social-class differences in 
attainment at the upper end of the attainment 
scale. Among males the social-class gap 
remained roughly constant. Among females it 
widened slightly at and above the cut-off of 
oneor more Highers passes, a level attained by 
28 per cent of all pupils in the middle cohort. 
'This explains why the overall decline in 
social-class inequality among females has 
been less than among males (Table 45.1). 
"There are other trends in Figures 45.2A and 
45.2B on which we will not comment but, in 
general, they indicate that improvements in 
attainment among both males and females 
have not entirely worked through to the later 
stages of schooling and to the upper levels of 
attainment. It may therefore be that the 
contribution of the post-compulsory period to 
the social-selective functions of secondary 
schooling is of increasing importance, relative 
to the compulsory period. 


HISTORIES OF REORGANIZATION 

Figure 45.1 has shown that the coup de gráce 
to selection at 12 years in the maintained sec- 
tor took effect between 1970 and 1974. How 
did the organisational history of the schools 
influence the attainments of their pupils? Fig- 
ure 45.3 is confined to pupils from the three 
cohorts who entered schools that were modal- 
comprehensive schools by 1974, i.e., when 
the oldest pupils of the middle cohort began 
their secondary schooling. It shows expected 
attainment scores for the pseudo-pupil of 
nationally average SES for the middle cohort 
(males and females combined). The scores are 
shown separately for the three cohorts and for 
a creamed and an uncreamed sector, defined 
according to the position in 1974. (Thus 
some schools in the uncreamed sector were 
creamed when the early cohort entered, and 
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Fig. 45.2A. Cumulative attainment distribution by cohort and social class: males 
Fig. 45.2B. Cumulative attainment distribution by cohort and social class: females 


some schools in the creamed sector were 
uncreamed when the late cohort entered). 
Both sectors are divided into the same five 
subsectors, defined by the schools’ organisa- 
tional history.” All five subsectors had non- 
selective intakes by 1974. However, three of 
the subsectors had selective intakes four years 
earlier, when the early cohort started sec- 
ondary school. The selective intakes are indi- 
cated by the three small, solid symbols in the 
creamed and uncreamed sectors. Thus, in 
1970 the ‘downgraded senior-secondary’ 
schools had selected able pupils in the early 
cohort at 12 years mainly on the basis of tests, 
The ‘downgraded receiver-comprehensives’ 
in 1970 were still admitting pupils from short- 
course schools at 14 or 16 years to prepare 
for certificate examinations. The ‘upgrading 
comprehensives’ in 1970 were short-course 
schools, certificate (O-grade only) and non- 
certificate alike, that ‘lost’ able pupils at 12, 14 
or 16 years to receiver schools in the two sub- 
sectors just defined. The other two subsec- 
tors, which in one sense serve as a ‘control’, 
had non-selective intakes at 12 years in 1970. 
The ‘steady comprehensives’ had met our 
definition of modal-comprehensive by 1970. 
The ‘upgraded comprehensives! had met it 
only in the following two years; that is, they 


had developed SCE O- and H-grade courses 
after 1970, but had doneso in time for the early 
cohort to present them for examination at 
the appropriate fourth- and fifth-year stages 
respectively. The early cohort had entered the 
upgraded comprehensives on a wholly non- 
selective basis. To repeat, by the time the 
oldest pupils in the middle cohort entered 
secondary school in 1974, all five subsect- 
ors consisted only of modal-comprehensive 
schools. 

Several trends are apparent in Figure 45.3. 
The first is an homogenisation of attainment 
een the subsectors and between the 
creamed and uncreamed sectors. The effects 
on the early cohort of selective entry and dif- 
ferentiated provision are apparent in the wide 
dispersion of the attainment estimates for the 
nationally average pseudo-pupil. This disper- 
sion is, indeed, a salutary reminder that pupil- 
level SES is not an adequate proxy for 
educational potential when applied in settings 
in which formal selection operates; hence the 
design of Figure 45.3. By the late cohort, 
1978-1984, the range of the estimates for the 
ten types of school has fallen to little more than 
a tenth of a standard deviation, or roughly one 

O-grade award at A~C grade. 
In two types of school, the uncreamed 
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steady comprehensives and the uncreamed 
upgraded comprehensives, attainment 
remained steady between the early and middle 
sia and rose slightly in the late cohort. 
lsewhere, however, all was change, but 
change with momentum and direction. In 
eight of the ten cases, the direction of change 
tween the early and middle cohorts was 
Continued through to the late cohort. The two 
ceptions were the uncreamed part of the 
wa ees senior-secondary subsector, and 
the creamed part of the upgrading compre- 
ensive subsector. However, the changes in 
the direction of the trends in these two cases 
May reflect nothing more than sampling fluc- 
Pagers ^ In general, therefore, it seems that 
€ organisational history of schools influ- 
ences the attainment of their pupils. It is not 
enough simply to take account of a school's 
Present status. 

Further evidence that the history of 
Schools affects attainment can be seen in 
the relative performance of the steady and 
the upgraded comprehensives. The steady 
Comprehensives, remember, had been modal- 
Comprehensives for longer. In both the 
uncreamed and creamed sectors, the steady 


comprehensives outperformed the upgraded 
in all three cohorts. (The one exception is the 
tie in the creamed sector of the middle cohort. 
A possible complication here is the superior 
performance of pupils in the late cohort in 
uncreamed upgrading schools, and of pupils 
in the middle cohort in creamed upgrading 
schools. Again, however, the first exception 
may arise from sampling error. But thesecond 
is statistically significant and we have no plau- 
sible explanation for it, other than chance). 
The momentum of reform is also apparent 
in the changing levels of attainment of the five 
creamed subsectors as compared with their 
uncreamed coun . As the incidence of 
formal selection fell (Table 45.1) and Figure 
45.4), so the incidence of creaming also 
declined. The percentage of all pupils in 
uncreamed comprehensives rose from 25 per 
cent to 42 per cent between the early and mid- 
dle cohorts, and then remained roughly at that 
level (no diagram shown). In each of the three 
cohorts, each of the five creamed subsectors in 
Figure 45.3 did worse than its uncreamed 
counterpart; (the creamed upgrading com- 
prehensives in the middle cohort are again the 
one exception, their attainment being very 
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Percentage of pupils in selective schools 


Fig. 45.4. Percentages of pupils in selective 
schools, in the early and middle cohorts, by 
community 

Note: ‘Selective’ is defined here to include EA senior- 
secondary schools, short-course feeder schools, and pri- 
vate schools (including grant-aided schools) but not 
receiver-comprehensives or the three types of modal- 
comprehensive; see ‘Measures and Main Definitions’. 


slightly above their uncreamed counterparts). 
However, the size of these between-sector 
differences in attainment fell between the 
early and middle cohorts, and continued to 
fall between the middle and late cohorts. Most 
important here is the improving performance 
of the steady and upgraded subsectors that 
were creamed. These two types of school pro- 
vided fora large part of the city population. By 
the late cohort, the levels of performance in 
these two types almost matched those of their 
uncreamed counterparts, which had them- 
selves also risen. 


WITHIN-COMMUNITY ANALYSES 
Our procedures for classifying schools into 
multiple-school communities (see *Measures 
and Main Definitions’ above) yielded 31 com- 
munities in the four regions. We excluded ten 
communities from the analysis where the 
sample size of either the early or the middle 
cohort was fewer than 175 pupils. We also 
excluded the ‘community’ of Argyll. For rea- 
sons of confidentiality we identify the major- 


ity of communities by letter." Because the 
sample sizes in the late cohort were relatively 
small, we report results for this cohort only for 
those communities with sample sizes of at 
least 175 pupils in the cohort. 

Figure 45.4 shows, by community, the per- 
centages of pupils in the early and middle 
cohorts who attended selective schools. The 
extent of change consequent upon reorganisa- 
tion emerges clearly, and underlines the point 
that pupils leaving school in the mid-1970s 
had not passed througha predominantly com- 
prehensive system. 

Figure 45.5 shows the extent of between- 
school segregation in each ofthe 20 communi- 
ties, by cohort. It will be recalled from Table 
45.1 that between-school segregation at the 
national level fell from around .29 in the early 
cohort to around .24 in the middle cohort, but 
then rose slightly. However, Figure 45.5 
shows that between-school segregation within 
the majority of communities was already 
below these levels by the time of the early 
cohort, and in many cases well below. In the 
early cohort, between-school segregation in 
fifteen of the twenty communities was at or 
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Fig. 45.5. Between-school SES segregation across 
the three cohorts, by community 

Note: See ‘Measurements and Main Definitions’ for def- 
initions. Estimates for the smaller communities in the 
late cohort are too unstable to show. 
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below .20, and in the majority of these it either 
remained steady, or declined slightly." The 
six named areas contain almost a third of the 
population of Scotland. In all of them 
between-school segregation fell between the 
early and middle cohorts. Between the middle 
and late cohorts segregation continued to fall 
in Glasgow, Paisley, and Blantyre and Hamil- 
ton. It remained the same in Dundee and 
North Lanarkshire but increased slightly in 
Edinburgh (.32 to .37). Four of the communi- 
ties in the figure can be publicly identified as 
New Towns (K, L, M, N)—see note 20. It is 
striking that there was virtually no between- 
School segregation in any of the four. 

For each community, we also inspected the 
expected attainment scores for males and 
females, adjusted for SES (no table shown). 
Recall that each of these expresses the attain- 
ment of a pseudo-pupil whose SES is set at 
the national average for the middle cohort. In 
the six named communities, adjusted attain- 
ment levels varied between community and 
fluctuated between cohorts, especially among 
males. However, female attainment in 
in all but one of the six. In the fourteen com- 
munities identified by letter there were even 
greater variations between communities and 
larger fluctuations across time. Some of this 
variation is random, but further comment on 
these issues must await a more powerful 
analysis." Meanwhile, however, it is worth 
recording that the estimates for some commu- 
nities (e.g., Edinburgh and Glasgow) show 
Significant male and female gains in attain- 
ment that reflect the national picture 
described in Table 45.1. But other communi- 
ties (e.g., Blantyreand Hamilton) donot. This 
indicates the need for caution in generalising 
to the national picture from an isolated study 
of one community. 

Figure 45.6 displays evidence of a wide- 
Spread change at the local level in the relation- 
ship between attainment and SES. In three of 
the named communities (Glasgow, Paisley 
and North Lanarkshire), the attainment/ SES 
regression slopes decreased between the early 
and late cohorts by at least .10. In a fourth 
Community, Edinburgh, the slope fell by 
almost .10, and ina fifth, Blantyre and Hamil- 
ton, it remained steady. In Dundee, however, 
there was a slight increase in SES inequalities 
In attainment. Amongst the 14 smaller com- 
munities, six showed decreases of at least .10 
in their attainment/SES slopes between the 
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Fig. 45.6. Regression slope of SCE attainment on 
SES across the three cohorts, by community 
Note: See ‘Measurements and Main Definitions’ for def- 
initions. Estimates for the smaller communities in the 
late cohort are too unstable to show. 


early and middle cohorts; six remained more 
or less stable; only two increased. A decrease 
of .10 in the attainment/SES slope indicates 
that the advantage that a nationally average 
pupil had over a pupil whose SES score was 
one standard deviation below the national 
average (in terms of the middle cohort) 
decreased by about one O-grade award at 
A-C. Over the country as a whole, as "Table 
45.1 has shown, the attainment/SES slope 
fell by about .10 for males (from around .55 
to .46), but by less for females. Finally, it is 
worth observing that the lowest associations 
between attainment and SES were generally 
to be found in the four identified New Towns 
(K, L, M, N—the steep slope for K in the 
early cohort may have been caused by the 
selective arrangements then operative in K. 
Pupils in the middle cohort in K all entered 
modal-comprehensive schools). 

"There are some indications of a positive 
relationship between the equalisation of 
school catchments (Figure 45.5) and the 
equalisation of attainment between pupils of 
varying SES (Figure 45.6). (We discount here 
the 10 communities in Figure 45.5 that 
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maintained a level of SES segregation of 
below .10 between the early and middle 
cohorts; changes in segregation here probably 
reflect sampling error alone—see note 21). 
The relationship between the equalisation of 
catchments and attainments is most apparent 
among the six named communities that we 
were able to measure across three points in 
time. In four of the six communities there was 
areduction between the early and late cohorts 
in SES segregation and in SES inequality of 
attainment. One community, Blantyre and 
Hamilton, changed little. The main anomaly 
is Dundee, where SES inequality of attain- 
ment rose even though SES segregation 
declined. We would be happier if we had a 
number of counterfactual examples where 
SES segregation rose. But there are few such 
communities in the data, and further explo- 
ration of the associations between segregation 
and equalisation again mustawaita more pow- 
erful analysis (see note 22). 

Our belief that comprehensive reorganisa- 
tion caused an improvement at national level 
in the attainment of lower SES pupils, relative 
to higher SES pupils, also derives from the 
analysis summarised in Figure 45.3. Subject to 
our reservations over selection bias, the figure 
shows that reorganisation was associated with 
steep improvements in attainment among 
modal-comprehensives (steady comprehen- 
sives and upgraded comprehensives) in areas 
(mostly urban) where selection and creaming 
were being reduced. The figure does not 
show that lower SES groups shared dispro- 
portionately in this improvement. But the 
inference is almost irresistible given, first, 
that such groups were over-represented in 
urban schools and, second, that there was a 
decline in SES inequality in attainment in 
most urban areas. Furthermore, there is 
evidence from Scotland (McPherson and 
Willms 1986; Willms 1985, 1986) and else- 
where (e.g., Brookover et al. 1978; Shavit and 
Williams 1985), that the average characteris- 
tics of pupils in a school have a ‘contextual’ 
effect on individual attainment over and 
above individual-pupil characteristics: the 
higher the average SES or ability, the higher 
the attainment of otherwise comparable 
pupils. Thus one might expect a fall in segre- 
gation to lead to an equalisation of attainment 
between the social classes. Because the SES of 
the school population was rising over the 
period in which SES segregation between 


schools was declining, the change in any con- 
textual effect could be expected to be dispro- 
portionately beneficial to the attainment of 
lower SES groups. This accords with the 
observed trends, but we should add that the 
contextual effect is not well understood, and 
may sometimes be confounded with selection 
effects arising from the underspecification of 
educational potential at the pupil level 
(Hauser 1970; Willms 1986). 

It is improbable that changes in examining 
standards or changes in patterns of examina- 
tion presentations, if either have occurred at 
all, could adequately account for the varia- 
tions in attainment summarised in the figures 
and table. But the effects of three other 
changes are not so easily discounted. First, 
ROSLA has almost certainly contributed to 
improving attainment, and possibly also to the 
reduction in SES differences in attainment 
(even though, to repeat, all our cohorts 
reached 16 years after ROSLA).? Second, 
levels of female attainment were rising before 
1970 (Hutchison and McPherson 1976), and 
would probably have risen more than male 
levels whether or not schools had been 
reorganised. "Third, declining employment 
prospects for young people have been asso- 
ciated with increases in voluntary school 
enrolment and in conformist behaviour, as 
indicated, for example, by a decline in ‘seri- 
ous' truancy (Raffe 1986). Because the rate of 
change in labour-market opportunities has 
itself varied locally, we cannot discount the 
possibility that it is associated with some of 
our predictors, including SES and the organ- 
isational history of the schools. But we do not 
think that the changing structure of labour- 
market opportunities can alone account for 
the changes we have observed.** 


Summary and Discussion 


SUMMARY 

We have assessed the impact of comprehen- 
sive reorganisation in Scotland by examining 
the progress through secondary education of 
three, highly comparable and nationally rep- 
resentative, cohorts of pupils. The first cohort 
started in secondary education when twelve 
out of twenty pupils attended schools with 
non-selective intakes at 12 years. The last 
started after the completion of reorganisation 
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in the maintained sector, when nineteen outof 
twenty attended such schools, the twentieth 
pupil being educated in a selective school in 
the private sector. This design enabled us to 
assess the effects on levels and patterns of 
attainment of a rapidly changing structure of 
public and private secondary-school provi- 
sion. Our conclusions can be summarised in 
terms of two main trends: equalisation and 
improvement. By ‘equalisation’ we mean, not 
that equality of attainment between the social 
classes was achieved, but that inequality was 
reduced. By ‘improvement’ we mean a rise in 
average levels of certified school attainment. 
Within the maintained sector, the reform 
eventually removed all selection at 12 years 
(purpose 1), and established the all-through 
school in almost all areas where the density of 
the population permitted (purpose 2). The 
raising of the school-leaving age (ROSLA) 
ensured that, for all but a small minority of 
pupils, the end of compulsory schooling 
would coincide with, or follow, the first stage 
of public certification (purpose 3). A selective, 
private sector of schools survived the reform. 
Nevertheless, the reform substantially equal- 
ised formal provision. It also had an equalising 
effect on the socioeconomic status (SES) of 
Pupil catchments. The SES segregation 
between schools was largestin the cities but, in 
all of them, reorganization reduced it. City 
schools came to ‘represent a fuller cross- 
Section of the community’ (purpose 4). Even 
SO, reorganization did not reduce segrega- 
tion in the cities to the lower levels it took in 
most burghs, partly because a private and 
Selective sector survived in each of the cities, 
and partly, one presumes, because school- 
catchment boundaries in the cities were not 
redrawn in such a way as to reduce substan- 
tially the differentiating effect of residential 
Segregation on catchments. Thus, even after 
reorganization, there remained considerable 
between-school variation in pupil SES at 
National level. This was a function partly of 
Within-community variation in SES between 
Schools, and partly of between-community 
Variation in SES, Nevertheless, SES segrega- 
tion declined at national level too, and the 
typical school became a little more represent- 
ative of the national community. In the 
ew Towns there was virtually no SES 
Segregation. : 
Reorganization increased access to certifi- 
Cation (purpose 6). This was done by provid- 


ing a structure in which all schools could pre- 
pare pupils for public examinations that certi- 
fied across a wider spectrum of difficulty than 
hitherto, and by implementing purpose 3 
(ROSLA). Overall, there was an improve- 
ment in the attainment of the pupil of nation- 
ally average SES, but females improved more 
than males. 

Both sexes experienced a trend towards 
SES equality in the levels of overall attain- 
ment (purpose 7), but the trend was stronger 
for males than for females. We may express its 
strength in terms of the attainment of a 
pseudo-pupil whose SES lies one standard 
deviation below the nationally average SES 
for the middle cohort, relative to the attain- 
ment of a pseudo-pupil with the nationally 
average SES for the middle cohort. Over the 
eight years separating the early and late 
cohorts, the reduction in inequality for males 
was from about five O-grade awards at A-C to 
about four. The decline for females was under 
half this size. Equalisation, however, was not 
evenly distributed across the attainment 
range. For both sexes, it resulted from the dis- 
proportionate improvement of lower SES 
pupils in the middle of the attainment range 
and towards its lower end. The attainment of 
lower SES pupils also improved atthe top end 
of the attainment range. But, in the case of 
males, it improved no more than did the 
attainment of higher SES pupils, whilst for 
females it improved somewhat less. In other 
words, among females at the top end of the 
attainment range there was a slight increase in 
SES-related inequalities of attainment. This 
change is obscured by the average measure of 
attainment (the ‘effect size’) that we use. Our 
conclusions on attainment are also a function 
of our scaling of the attainment variable, but 
they are not seriously affected by it. 

There is asecond trend that runs counter to 
the main theme of equalisation. The mean 
level of attainment was identical for males and 
females in the early cohort, but, eight years 
later, the female of nationally average SES was 
gaining one O-grade award at A-C more than 
her male counterpart. The female advantage 
grew, it should be noted, in a system that was 
in the process of abandoning most of the little 
single-sex provision it made, that had no pub- 
lic educational programme of positive dis- 
crimination in favour of girls, and that was 
neglectful of gender equality in matters of 
curriculum. 
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We can identify several ways in which com- 
prehensive reorganisation probably made a 
causal contribution to the trends of equalisa- 
tion and improvement (there were probably 
also ways that our design does not identify). 
First, by abolishing selection at 12 years, reor- 
ganisation gave all pupils a formal opportu- 
nity of access to certificate courses. Second, 
ROSLA denied virtually all pupils the right to 
leave school before the first stage of public cer- 
tification. Third, the abolition of selection at 
12 years, the closure of many short-course 
schools, and the redefinition of school catch- 
ments led to a reduction in between- 
school segregation in many communities. 
This reduction, allied to the rise in the SES 
level of the school population, distributed the 
benefits of a favourable school context more 
widely, though it must be added that these 
benefits are not well understood. Fourth, our 
evidence allows us to infer that schools 
learned how to improve. At any one time, 
the longer that schools had been comprehen- 
sive the higher their levels of attainment 
tended to be. 

In sum, since comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion was effected in the early 1970s there has 
been an equalisation of educational attain- 
ment between the social classes. This equali- 
sation is apparent among males and females 
alike. Improvements in attainment have 
occurred across the full range of attainment, 
and for virtually all groups defined by gender 
and social class. However, the trend towards 
equality of attainment between the social 
classes has not fully worked through to the 
upper levels of attainment and to the later 
stages of secondary schooling. These are con- 
clusions that we can state with a high degree 
of confidence. We do not think that com- 
prehensive reorganisation alone caused these 
changes, but we think it played a part in 
each of them. No-one can ever be wholly con- 
fident in conclusions about causes, and our 
design is not free of assumptions and biases. 
Nevertheless, among the various explanations 
of equalisation and improvement that we 
have canvassed, comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion remains a highly probable one. We also 
assert that comprehensive reorganization was 
a precondition to the translation into educa- 
tional gains of the potential for educational 
improvement of other changes, economic, 
social and educational, that have occurred 
since the mid-1960s. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 

Current discussions of British schooling 
mostly assume that the comprehensive 
reforms that originated in the 1960s have 
failed, and perhaps could only have failed. 
The Scottish evidence indicates the opposite. 
Italso provides some pointers to the achieve- 
ment and potential of reorganization else- 
where in Britain. Under the system of 
universal, selective, secondary schooling 
introduced in 1945, Scotland’s experience of 
social-class relativities in educational attain- 
ment was similar to that in England. Relativi- 
ties only began to change in Scotland in the 
mid-1970s when the large majority of pupils 
were able to start their secondary education in 
schools that had already been reorganized into 
non-selective, uncreamed, all-through insti- 
tutions with an established structure for post- 
compulsory provision. Arguably, it was only 
at this point that a comprehensive system of 
some integrity began to emerge. 

The pessimistic interpretation of compre- 
hensive reorganization in England and Wales 
may therefore be premature. The national 
research evidence on which the interpretation 
is based relates to an earlier period when the 
impact of reform had yet to show, indeed, 
when the reform itself had yet to be fully 
implemented. Moreover, in England in par- 
ticular, reorganization has still not gone as far 
as it has in Scotland. England has more selec- 
tion and creaming, proportionately fewer all- 
through schools, and proportionately fewer 
communities that are served by wholly com- 
prehensive systems. The Scottish evidence 
shows that these features influence social- 
class differences in attainment. But it also 
shows that the legacy of history is not 
immutable: the lower the levels of selection, 
creaming and segregation, the lower tended to 
be the effect of social class on attainment; the 
longer established the comprehensive school, 
the higher tended to be the attainment. We 
would be surprised if a comparable study in 
England and Wales did not show comparable 
relationships. 

Some writers have maintained that com- 
prehensive schools have failed because they 
have not gone far enough in a second, and very 
different sense. For example Hargreaves 
(1982) argues that comprehensive schools 
have merely adopted the curriculum and stan- 
dards of the grammar school, with two unfor- 
tunate consequences: public examinations 
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dominate educational purposes, and many 
pupils continue to experience school as fail- 
ure. The Scottish evidence gainsays neither of 
these consequences. A diluted academicism 
has been widespread in Scotland (Gray et al. 
1983: Part 2), and all schools have pupils who 
feel that they have failed (Gow and McPher- 
son 1980: passim especially Table 7).” Neither 
consequenceis inconsistent with the equalisa- 
tion and improvement that we haveattributed 
to comprehensive reorganisation. What our 
analysis does indicate, however, is that there is 
a cost to be weighed when making the value 
judgement that a system of comprehensive 
schools should abandon the norm-referenced 
certification of academic subjects. The cost is 
that such a system can promote equalisation, 
and has certainly done so in Scotland. Com- 
prehensive schools have probably done so in 
England too; nobody really knows. But, even 
if they have not, the Scottish evidence indi- 
cates that a comprehensive system probably 
could.” 

To assess the significance of the extent of 
equalisation and improvement in Scotland, 
one must set the eight years in which these 
trends occurred against a preceding period of 
at least five or six decades during which there 
had operated a pattern of differential social 
access to selective post-primary schooling. 
The Scottish system that was finally ousted 
in the 1970s had been configured well before 
the First World War, and had changed little 
by 1965 (Anderson 1983; McPherson and 
Willms 1986). The secondary schools of the 
period up to 1945 constituted the greater part 
of the certificating sector of the system of 
selective secondary schooling that operated 
intact from 1945 to 1965. Thereafter, most of 
the pre-1945 secondary schools became 
modal-comprehensive schools, supplying 
about forty per cent of all Scotland's sec- 
ondary schooling in the late 1970s. But 
advantage was not eliminated overnight. 
Attendance at these schools enhanced attain- 
ment; employment in these schools boosted 
teachers? careers and their access to positions 
of influence in the governance of education 
(McPherson 1983; McPherson and Raab, 
forthcoming, ch. 17). The benefits accrued 
disproportionately to pupils of higher SES 

ecause such pupils were over-represented in 
the schools of older foundation, both nation- 
ally and locally (McPherson and Willms 
1986). Social-class differences in attainment 


were spatially and politically structured, as 
well as culturally. 

Modal-comprehensive schools formed 
after 1965 from other, less privileged, origins 
thus laboured under several disadvantages. 
Many were constructed from former short- 
course schools that had themselves been 
founded to serve predominantly working- 
class communities, often in the peripheral 
council-housing estates of urban areas. Hence 
there was a limit to the extent to which even 
the most ingenious reconstruction of school 
catchments could raise their average pupil 
SES, and perhaps thereby capture an 
improved contextual effect. Furthermore, 
before 1965 such schools typically had little, if 
any, experience of presenting pupils for 
public examinations. When they did acquire 
full certificating status, many in urban areas 
found themselves in competition with older- 
established secondary schools for the scarce 
resources of influential and experienced 
teachers, and of community esteem. The evi- 
dence indicates that such competition may 
have steepened social-class inequalities of 
attainment (ibid.). Thereafter, in 1981, com- 
petition between local schools was sanctioned 
by the introduction of a statutory parental 
right to choose a child’s school. This con- 
firmed the spatial patterning of social advan- 
tage (Adler, Petch and Tweedie 1987). We 
believe that these historical processes, with 
minor transformations, can also be discerned 
in England and Wales. 

Only in later cohorts than those we have 
studied will one see the full effects of parental 
choice and of two other recent policies: the 
Assisted Places Scheme that now sustains 
the private sector throughout Britain; and the 
prospective secession of a number of main- 
tained schools in England and Wales (but not 
Scotland) from local-authority control. Some 
of the evidence required for an evaluation of 
these developments will come from Scottish 
surveys in 1987, 1989 and 1991. We antici- 
pate, however, that the policies will inhibit, or 
even reverse, the processes of equalisation and 
improvement. It may even be that a later his- 
torical perspective will have to acknowledge 
the early 1980s as the high point of egalitarian 
reform, both in Scotland and in England and 
Wales. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that, in a 
mere eight years, comprehensive reorganisa- 
tion in Scotland significantly reduced 
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social-class inequalities of attainment that had 
been established over at least six decades. 
Measured against this legacy, the achieve- 
ments of social-democratic reform were not 
trivial, even though the falling levels of social- 
class inequality were still high. What the 
quasi-experimental design fails above all to 
capture is the sheer historical accumulation of 
interest and power that confronted the school 
reforms of the 1960s and 1970s, and the con- 
flict and confusion that inevitably accompa- 
nied a first attempt to change matters. 

That such an attempt could make progress 
against these odds might persuade some peo- 
ple that a renewed effort could achieve more. 
They could argue the practicality of their case 
from the fact that the initial attempt at reform 
eventually began to have the effects that were 
intended. And, as to the further potential of 
these effects, they could point towards com- 
munities like the New Towns where the levels 
of social-class inequality in attainment are 
dramatically lower than the levels that history 
bequeathed to the cities. In some the case 
against comprehensive schooling can no 
longer rest on grounds of practicality or stan- 
dards, but only on grounds of values and cost. 


Notes 


1. This is an abridged version of a monograph 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, Wash- 
ington, DC, 20-24 April 1987. Pending 
acceptance of the manuscript by ERIC, copies 
of the unabridged monograph may be pur- 
chased from the CES. The research was sup- 
ported by the Social Science and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, grant 463-86- 
0017, and by the ESRC, grants C00220003 
and C00280004. We are also grateful to the 
Scottish Education Department for financial 
and other support it has given to the three sur- 
veys analysed here. We thank colleagues at the 
CES for their extensive support and helpful 
criticism, and David Raffe for his contribu- 
tion to the design. Mike Adler and Harvey 
Goldstein also commented helpfully onan ear- 
lier draft, but none of those who helped or 
financed us are necessarily in agreement with 
this version. 

2. See, for example, CCCS (1981), Cox and 
Marks (1980), Hargreaves (1982) and Kogan 
( 1983). "The main national evaluation of exam- 
ination outcomes in English schools is Steed- 
man (1980, 1983). See also Aitkin and 
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Longford (1986), Gray et a/. (1983: ch. 14), 
Marks, Cox and Pomian-Srzednicki (1983), 
Marks and Pomian-Srzednicki (1985), Rey- 
nolds et al. (1987: ch. 2), Steedman, Fogelman 
and Hutchison (1980), Tibbenham, Essen 
and Fogelman (1978), and seven articles in 
Oxford Review of Education 1984, vol. 10, by 
Clifford and Heath; Fogelman; Gray, Jesson 
and Jones; Goldstein; Heath; Lacey; and 
Marks and Cox. 


. For reviews see Ball (1984: ch. 1), Stevens 


(1980: ch. 4) and Wright (1977: Part I1). 


. Sources: SED (19662; 33, Table A), supple- 


mented by SED (1962); SED (19714: 56, 
Table 4[4]), supplemented by USOMU 
(1970); GSS (1976: 14, Table 4[4] ), supple- 
mented by USOMU (1976); the 1978 SED 
School Index computer-listing, supplemented 
by USOMU (1978); the 1982 SED School 
Index computer-listing, supplemented by 
USOMU (1982). Note that Figure 45.1 
describes schools, not pupils. 


. National policy sources include SED (19652, 


19665, 1966c and 1971). See also Gray et al. 
(1983: ch. 13)and McPherson and Raab (forth- 
coming: chs. 15 and 16). 
By contrast, Circular 10/65 for England and 
Wales (DES 1965) endorsed six models for 
reorganisation (Benn and Simon 1972: ch. 3). 
The political decision to reorganise was 
announced in October 1965. At that time, 93 
per cent of all Scottish secondary pupils were 
educated in schools that were maintained by 
the education authorities. Four per cent were 
in grant-aided schools (similar to direct-grant 
schools in England and Wales), and three per 
cent were in private schools. Within the main- 
tained sector, 34 per cent of Scottish pupils 
attended schools that were ‘comprehensive’ in 
that they had non-selective intakes to their first 
year. By 1970 this figure had risen to 63 per 
cent; and, by 1974, to 98 per cent. Ten years 
later, in 1984, the private sector, including by 
is time the majority of the former grant- 
aided schools, accounted for five per cent of all 
secondary pupils, the remaining 95 per cent 
ing in the maintained sector. See for 1965, 
SED (1966a: Table A); for 1966, SED (1967: 
Table 5); for 1970, SED (19714: Table 4[4] ); 
for 1974, GSS (1976: Table 4[4] ); and, for 
1984, tables kindly supplied by the SED to the 
authors, and for the summary of which the 
authors alone are responsible. 


. See, for example, SED (19667: para. 6). 
. Rising unemployment and changes in the 


Occupational structure have affected the 
labour-market experiences of school leavers 
and parents CSO (1987), Kendrick (1983, 
1986), Raffe (1984, 1987). There have also 
been changes in the family associated with the 
changing incidence of single parenthood, 
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divorce, fertility, and parental participation in 
the labour market (Kendrick 1983, 1986). 
Gender differences are changing (Burnhill 
and McPherson 1984), and the educational 
level of the adult population is rising. Overall 
staffing levels have improved since the mid- 
1970s (SED 1982: para. 2.3), and areal staffing 
disparities have declined. The upward trends 
in voluntary enrolments and in presentations 
for public examinations both began before 
1965 (SED 19655: ch. 4; SED 1986). Also, 
examining standards may have changed. For 
critiques of the validity of comparisons over 
time of examining standards, see Goldstein 
(1983) and Nuttall (1986). Nuttall concludes 
that ‘the measurement of change in the level 
of performance of educational systems is not 
possible as there is no way of establishing an 
unchanging measuring instrument over any 
length of time’ (ibid.: 164). Thisis true, butalso 
unhelpful, because the logic that precludes 
comparisons over time can be extended to 
preclude all comparisons. 


. The strategy described in this paragraph does 


not dispose of the possibility that the validity 
of SES as a proxy for educational potential 
may vary by community, or, indeed, by other 
subgroups (see Gray ef al. 1983: 263). How- 
ever, this raises the wider question of the 
validity of the synchronic and atomistic 
assumptions of all the social classifications 
used here (McPherson and Willms 1986). 
Analyses of a subset of the middle cohort, for 
which information on one measure of ability 
was available, found that SES variables by 
themselves explained about 25 per cent of the 
variance in attainment, but that SES variables 
and ability together explained nearly 60 per 
cent of the variance, The correlation between 
SES and ability was .4 (Willms 1986). We do 
not presume that our measure of SES captures 
all of the educogenic factors affecting attain- 
ment, nor does our design require that such an 
assumption be met. 


- The occupations of fathers of members of the 


early cohort were classified by OPCS (1970), 
and those of the middle and late cohorts by 
OPCS (1980), Using the early cohort data, 
father’s occupation was scaled for each indi- 
vidual using the Hope-Goldthorpe scale 
(Goldthorpe and Hope 1974). The average 
Hope-Goldthorpe value was then computed 
for all pupils within each of the OPCS cate- 
gories. Those with no occupation or unclassi- 
fied occupations were assigned a value 
between the partly-skilled and skilled manual 
groups. The occupational structure changed 
between our early and late cohorts, and the 
Proportion of pupils not answering the occu- 
Pation questions in . These changes 
may have affected our measure of SES, but 


12. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


only slightly because it is a composite (first 
principal component—see Harman 1976) of 
three indicators of SES: father’s occupation, 
mother’s education, and number of siblings 
(weights were .778, .728, and—.524 respec- 
tively). This composite accounts for 47 per 
cent of the variance in the set of three variables. 
See Willms (1986) for further details. 

Sources for the classification of schools: 
USOMU (annual) and information from 
head teachers and local-authority administra- 


tors. 
. We abuse this definition when we apply it to 


the 1984 leavers, because we di section 
1 of the 1981 Education (Scotland) Act. 
Because most successful secondary-school 
placing requests made by parents under the 
1981 Act have occurred at the point of entry to 
secon school (Adler, Petch and Tweedie 
1987: 308), the consequences for our analysis 
arenotserious. There were also some een- 
catchment movements in some education 
authorities before 1981. 

New modal-comprehensive school. This des- 
cribes a new school that, at the time to which 
the description refers, was building up to 
modal-comprehensive status in step with the 
progress of its first entry-cohort of pupils 
through the year-stages of secondary school; 
but it had no previous history as a ‘short- 
course school’ (section 3.3). Upgrading modal- 
comprehensive school. This is a school that was 
a short-course school when the cohort in 
question entered, but that subsequently 
offered SCE H- and O-grade courses in 
time for members of the cohort to present for 
public examination, and that otherwise met 
the definition of a modal-comprehensive 
school. a 

This operationalisation has probably failed to 
identify some non-city, modal-comprehensive 
schools that were creamed by private-sector city 
schools. 


. The gaps between attainment levels on the 


horizontal axes of Figures 2a and 2b are set so 
that the diagonal (45-degree) line describes 
the cumulative frequency distribution for all 
males and females in the middle cohort includ- 
ing those in the ‘no occupation/missing data’ 
group. The separate distributions by sex and 
year do not include pupils in the ‘no occupa- 
tion/missing data’ group. 

The following defines the five subsectors 
in Figure 45.3 in terms of the types of 
schools defined in Measures and Main 
Definitions. Downgraded senior-secondary: 
EA senior-secondary (in 1970), modal- 
comprehensive. (1974, 1978). Downgraded 
receiver-comprehensive; _ receiver-compre- 
hensive (1970), ^ modal-comprehensive 
(1974, 1978). Upgrading comprehensive: 
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short-course school (1970), upgrading modal- 
comprehensive (1974), modal-comprehensive 
(1978). Steady com ive: modal- 
comprehensive (1970, 1974, 1978). Upgraded 
comprehensive: new or u ing modal- 
comprehensive (1970), modal-comprehensive 
(1974, 1978). The figure relates only to schools 
in the four regions. The size of each symbol is 
proportional to the sample size for each of 
school in the middle cohort. In each of the 
three cohorts, approximately three quarters of 
all pupils in the four regions are represented in 
the figure. 


18. Some of the estimates of differences between 
the middle and the late cohorts are not statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. The standard 
errors of the estimates for the late cohort range 
across the ten types from 3.1 to 8.2 per cent of 
a standard deviation; whereas the standard 
errors for the early and middle cohorts are 
about half that size. 

19. The extent to which SES underspecifies edu- 
cational potential in any one of the ten school 
types may itself change between cohorts. Some 
of the convergence between the attainment 
levels of otherwise comparable creamed and 
uncreamed school subsectors may thus be a 
function of a differential underspecification 
across cohorts arising mainly from reductions 
in selection and creaming. 

20. The SSLS is conducted under a Code (CES 
1979) which does not permit individual 
Schools to be publicly identified, except in 
groups of five or more. 

21. The small increases in communities A and C 
may reflect nothing more than sampling fluc- 
tuations. Willms and Cathy Garner of CES are 
currently examining alternative indices of 
between-school tion and their sam- 
pling variability. See also Willms (1986). 

22. The standard errors of the estimates of attain- 
ment in the 14 small communities range from 
.051 to .093 ofa standard deviation. Also, some 
ofthe instability ofthe estimates may be owing 
to unmeasured, but locally variable factors. In 

addressing these and related problems we plan 
to draw on the work of researchers who have 
developed multilevel models that can simul- 
taneously estimate the effects of variables at 
different levels ofthe schooling hierarchy (e.g., 
Aitkin and Longford 1986; Goldstein 1986; 
Mason, Wong and Entwisle 1984; Rauden- 
bush and Bryk 1986). 

23. For evidence that compulsory enrolment may 
enhance subsequent voluntary enrolment, see 
Burnhill (1984). Other CES evidence, as yet 
unpublished, shows that such compulsion has 
boosted individual attainment. 

24. The main variation in rates of change in local 
labour-market opportunities lies between the 
regions within and outwith the central belt of 


Scotland. Yet, where we have tested them, the 
changes in attainment hold within the four 
regions, all of them in the central belt, as well as 
for Scotland asa whole. Also, the improvement 
in the attainment of females and of lower SES 
groups is apparent in measures based solely on 
attainment at sixteen years (Willms and Kerr 
1987). 

25. Unpublished analyses indicate that the pro- 
portion of such pupils has fallen since the early 
cohort 


26. In an article which appeared after our article 
was originally submitted for publication, 
Heath (1987) argues that comprehensive reor- 
ganisation had no discernible impact on social- 
class relativities in attainment up to the end of 
the 1970s. However, applied to our data, 
Heath's design would pool many of the mem- 
bers of our early and middle cohorts, and 
would therefore obscure effects that only 
began to show in the attainment of 16—18 year 
olds towards the end ofthe 1970s. More gener- 
ally, the Scottish evidence cannot be recon- 
ciled with Heath's conclusion that ‘in the face 
of this remarkable resilience of class inequali- 
ties, educational reforms seem powerless . . .’ 
(ibid.: 15). 
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Social-Class Differences in 
Family-School Relationships: 
The Importance of Cultural Capital 


The influence of family background on chil- 
dren's educational experiences has a curious 
place within the field of sociology of edu- 
cation. On the one hand, the issue has 
dominated the field. Wielding increasingly 
sophisticated methodological tools, social sci- 
entists have worked to document, elaborate, 
and replicate the influence of family back- 
ground on educational life chances (Jencks et 
al. 1972; Marjoribanks 1979). On the other 
hand, until recently, research on this issue 
focused primarily on educational outcomes: 
very little attention was given to the processes 
through which these educational patterns are 
created and reproduced. 

Over the past fifteen. years, important 
Strides have been made in our understanding 
of Social processes inside the school. Ethno- 
pror research has shown that classroom 
pons is reflexive and interactive and that 
anguage in the classroom draws unevenly 
fom the sociolinguistic experiences of chil- 
En at home (Bernstein 1975, 1982; Cook- 
Ey weres 1973; Heath 1982, 1983; Labov 

72; Diaz, Moll, and Mehan 1986; Mehan 
and Griffin 1980). Studies of the curriculum, 
the hidden curriculum, the social organiza- 
tion of the classroom, and the authority rela- 
tionships between teachers and students have 
also suggested ways in which school processes 
contribute to social reproduction (Aggleton 
ps Whitty 1985; Anyon 1981; Apple 1979; 
c and Mohatt 1982; Gearing and 
AMETS 1982; Gaskell 1985; Taylor 1984; 

alli 1985; Wilcox 1977, 1982). 


From Sociology of Education, 60 (1987), 
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Surprisingly, relatively little of this 
research has focused on parental involvement 
in schooling. Yet, quantitative studies suggest 
that parental behavior can be a crucial deter- 
minant of educational performance (Epstein 
1984; Marjoribanks 1979). In addition, 
increasing parental participation in education 
has become a priority for educators, who 
believe it promotes educational achievement 
(Berger 1983; Seeley 1984; National Educa- 
tion Association 1985; Robinson 1985; Tre- 


of three major conceptual approaches to 
understanding variations in levels of parental 


the culture-of-poverty thesis, which states 
that lower-class culture has distinct values 
and forms of social organization. Although 
their interpretations vary, most of these 
researchers suggest that lower-class and 
working-class families do not value education 
as highly as middle-class families (Deutsch 
1967). Other analysts trace unequal levels of 
parental involvement in schooling back to the 
educational institutions themselves. Some 
accuse schools of institutional discrimination, 
claiming that they make middle-class families 
feel more welcome than working-class and 
lower-class families (Lightfoot 1978; Ogbu 
1974). In an Australian study of home-school 
relationships, for example, Connell et al. 
(1982) argue that working-class parents are 
‘frozen out’ of schools. Others maintain that 
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institutional differentiation, particularly the 
roleof teacher leadership, isa critical determi- 
nant of parental involvement in schooling 
(Epstein and Becker 1982; Becker and Epstein 
1982). 

A nied perspective for understanding 
varying levels of parental involvement. in 
schooling draws on the work of Bourdieu and 
the concept of cultural capital. Bourdieu 
(1977a, 19776; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977) 
argues that schools draw unevenly on the 
social and cultural resources of members of 
the society. For example, schools utilize par- 
ticular linguistic structures, authority pat- 
terns, and types of curricula; children from 
higher social locations enter schools already 
familiar with these social arrangements. 
Bourdieu maintains that the cultural experi- 
ences in the home facilitate children's adjust- 
ment to school and academic achievement, 
thereby transforming cultural resources into 
what he calls cultural capital (Bourdieu 19774, 
1977»). 

'This perspective points to the structure of 
schooling and to family life and the disposi- 
tions of individuals (what Bourdieu calls habi- 
tus [1977b, 1981]) to understand different 
levels of parental participation in schooling. 
The standards of schools are not neutral; their 
requests for parental involvement may be 
laden with the social and cultural experiences 
of intellectual and economic élites. Bourdieu 
does not examine the question of parental par- 
ticipation in schooling, but his analysis points 
to the importance of class and class cultures in 
facilitating or impeding children’s (or par- 
ents’) negotiation of the process of schooling 
(also see Baker and Stevenson 1986; Connell et 
al. 1982; Joffee 1977; Ogbu 1974; Rist 1978; 
McPherson 1972; Gracey 1972; Wilcox 1977, 
1982). 

In this paper I argue that class-related cul- 
tural factors shape parents’ compliance with 
teachers’ requests for parental participation in 
schooling. I pose two major questions. First, 
what do schools ask of parents in the educa- 

tional experience of young children? Are there 
important variations in teachers’ expectations 
of parental involvement in elementary school- 
ing? Second, how do parents respond to 
schools’ requests? In particular, how does 
social class influence the process through 
which parents participate in their children’s 
schooling? The analysis and conclusions are 
based on an intensive study of home-school 


relationships of children in the first and sec- 
ond grades of a white working-class school 
and an upper-middle-class school. 

I begin the discussion with a very brief 
review of historical variations in home-school 
relationships. Then, I describe the research 
sites and methodology. In the third section, I 
examine teachers’ views of family involve- 
ment in schooling. This is followed by a 
description of family-school interactions in 
the working-class and middle-class commu- 
nities. Finally, I analyze the factors contribut- 
ing to social class variations in home-school 
relationships and review the implications for 
future research. 


Historical Variations in Family-School 
Relationships 


Families and schools are dynamic institu- 
tions; both have changed markedly in the last 
two centuries. Not surprisingly, family- 
school interactions have shifted as well. Over 
time, there has been a steady increase in the 
level of parental involvement in schooling. At 
least three major stages of family-school inter- 
action can be identified. In the first period, 
parents in rural areas provided food and shel- 
ter for the teacher. Children's education and 
family life were intertwined, although parents 
evidently were not involved in the formal 
aspects of their children's cognitive develop- 
ment (Overstreet and Overstreet 1949). In the 
second period, marked by the rise of mass 
schooling, parents provided political and eco- 
nomic support for the selection and mainte- 
nance of school sites. Parents were involved in 
School activities and classroom activities, but 
again, they were not fundamentally involved 
in their children's cognitive development 
(Butterworth 1928; Hymes 1953; National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 1944). In 
the third and current period, parents have 
increased their efforts to reinforce the cur- 
riculum and promote cognitive development 
at home. In addition, parents have played a 
growing role in monitoring their children's 
educational development, particularly in spe- 
cial education programs, and have moved into 
the classroom as volunteers (Berger 1983; 
Levy, Meltsner, and Wildavsky 1974; Mehan, 
Hertweck, and Meihls 1986). 

These changes in family-school interac- 
tions do not represent a linear progression. 


Nor is there only one form of relationship at 
any given time. Many factors—e.g., parents’ 
educational attainment, the amount of non- 
work time parents can invest in their chil- 
dren’s schooling—affect the kind and degree 
of parental involvement. Family-school rela- 
tionships are socially constructed and are his- 
torically variable. Home-school partnerships, 
in which parents are involved in the cognitive 
developmentof their children, currently seem 
to be the dominant model, but there are many 
possible types of family-school relationships 
(Baker and Stevenson 1986). Asin other social 
relationships, family-school interactions carry 
the imprint of the larger social context: 
Acceptance of a particular type of family- 
school relationship emerges as the result of 
social processes. 

These aspects of family-school relation- 
ships are routinely neglected in social scien- 
tists’ discussions of parental involvement 
(Epstein 1983, 1984; Seeley 1984). When 
home-school relationships are evaluated 
exclusively in terms of parental behavior, crit- 
ical questions are neither asked nor answered. 
The standards of the schools must be viewed 
as problematic, and further, the researcher 
must ask what kinds of social resources are 
useful in complying with these standards. 


Research Methodology 


The research presented here involved parti- 
cipant-observation of two first-grade class- 
rooms located in two different communities. 
Also, in-depth interviews of parents, teachers, 
and principals were conducted while the chil- 
dren were in firstand second grade. Following 
other studies of social class differences in fam- 
ily life (Rubin 1976; Kohn 1977), I chose a 
white working-class community and a profes- 
sional middle-class community. I sought a 
working-class community in which amajority 
of the parents were high school graduates or 
dropouts, employed in skilled or semiskil 
occupations, paid an hourly wage, and period- 
ically unemployed. For the professional 
middle-class school, I sought a community in 
Which a majority of the parents were college 
graduates and professionals who had strong 
Career opportunities and who were less vul- 
Nerable to changes in the economy. The 
two communities described here met these 
criteria. 
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Colton School (fictitious name) is located in 
a working-class community. Most of the par- 
ents of Colton students are employed in semi- 
skilled or unskilled occupations (see Table 
46.1). School personnel report that most of 
the parents have a high school education; 
many are high school dropouts. The school 
has about 450 students in kindergarten, first 
grade, and second grade. Slightly over one 
half of the children are white, one third are 
Hispanic, and the remainder are black or 
Asian, especially recent Vietnamese immi- 
grants. About one half of the children qualify 
for free lunches under federal guidelines. 

Prescott School (fictitious name) is in an 
upper-middle-class suburban community 
about 30 minutes from Colton. Most of the 
parents of Prescott students are professionals 
(Table 46.1). Both parents in the family are 
likely to be college graduates, and many of the 
children’s fathers have advanced degrees. 
The school enrolls about 300 students from 
kindergarten to fifth grade. Virtually all the 
students are white, and the school does not 
offer a lunch program, although the Parents’ 
Club sponsors a Hot Dog Day once a month. 


Table 46.1. Percentage of parents in each occupa- 


tional category, by school 

Occupation Colton Prescott 
Professionals, executives, 

managers 1 60 
Semiprofessionals sales, — 

clerical workers, and technicians 11 30 
Skilled and semiskilled workers 51 9 
Unskilled workers 

(and welfare recipients) 23 1 
Unknown 20 — 


Note: ‘The figures for Prescott school are based on the princi- 
"s estimation of the school population. 
Source: California Department of Education 1983. 


For a six-month period, January to June 1982, 
I visited one first-grade classroom at each 
school. My visits averaged once or twice a 
week per school and lasted around two hours. 
During this time, I observed the classroom 
and acted as a volunteer in the class, passing 
out paper and helping the children with math 
and spelling problems. i 
At the end of the school year, I selected six 
children in each class for further study. The 
children wereselected on the basis of reading- 
group membership; a boy and a girl were 
selected from the high, medium, and low 
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reading groups. To eur uit rm 
effects of race, I chose only white children. 
interviewed one single mother in each school; 
the remaining houscholds had two parents. In 
both of the schools, three of the mothers 
worked full time or part time, and three were 
at home full time. All of the Colton mothers, 
however, had worked in recent when 
their children were younger. Prescott 
mothers had worked prior to the birth of their 
children but had not been in the labor force 
since that time. 

When the children finished first grade, I 
interviewed their mothers | individually. 
When they finished second grade, I inter- 
viewed their mothers for a second time, and in 
separate sessions, I interviewed most of their 
fathers. I also interviewed the first- and sec- 
a resource specialist at one of the schools. All 
the interviews were semistructured and lasted 
about two hours. The interviews were tape 
recorded, and all participants were promised 
confidentiality. 


Teachers' Requests for Parental 
Involvement 


The research examined the formal requests 
from the teachers and school administrators 
asking parents to participate in schooling, par- 
ticularly surrounding the issue of achieve- 
ment. It also studied the quality of interaction 
between teachers and parents on the school 
site. Although there were some variations 
among the teachers in their utilization of par- 
ents in the classrooms, all promoted parental 
involvement and all believed there was a 
strong relationship between parental involve- 
ment (particularly reading to children) and 
academic performance. At both schools, the 
definition of the ideal family-school relation- 
ship was the same: a partnership in which 
family life and school life are integrated. 

In the course of the school year, teachers in 
both schools actively promoted parental 
involvement in schooling in several ways. For 
example, newsletters were used to notify fam- 
ilies of school events and to invite them to 
attend. Teachers also reminded children ver- 
bally about school eventsto which parents had 
been invited and encouraged the children to 
bring their parents to classroom and school- 
wide events. 


In their interactions v9 ene ge 
tors urged parents to to t ren. 
The principal at Prescott school, for example, 
told the parents at Back to School Night that 
they should consider ing the child's 
homework. In y class at Colton school, 
there was a Read at Program, in which 
the teacher kept track of the number of hours 
a child read to an adult at home or was read to 
snas res A a vaca M poned in the 

marked hours of reading in 15- 
minute intervals. A child could choose a free 
book after eight hours of reading at home. 
This emphasis on reading also surfaced in the 
routine interactions between parents and 
teachers and between teachers and children. 
In the classroom, the teachers suggested that 
children check out library books, read to their 
parents, or have their parents read to them at 
home. At parent-teacher conferences, teach- 
erssuggested that parents read to their child at 
home. In one 20-minute parent-teacher con- 
ference, for example, the teacher mentioned 
five times the importance of reading to the 
child at home. 

Other requests of parents were made as 
well. Teachers encouraged parents to com- 
municate any concerns they had about their 
child. In their meetings with parents, teachers 
also expressed a desire for parents to review 
and reinforce the material learned in class 
(e.g., to help their children learn their spelling 
words). Generally, teachers at both schools 
believed that the relationship between 
parental involvement and academic perfor- 
mance was important, and they used a variety 
of approaches to encourage parents to partici- 
pate in education. 

Teachers and administrators spoke of 
being ‘partners’ with parents, and they 
stressed the need to maintain good communi- 
cation, but it was clear that they desired par- 
ents to defer to their professional expertise. 
For example, a first-grade teacher at Prescott 
did not believe in assigning homework to the 
children and did not appreciate parents com- 
municating their displeasure with the policy 
by complaining repeatedly to the principal. 
Nor did principals welcome parents’ opinions 
that a teacher was a bad teacher and should be 
fired. Teachers wanted parents to support 
them, or as they put it, to ‘back them up." 

Although generally persuaded that paren- 
tal involvement was positive for education 
growth, some teachers, particularly in the 


upper-middle-class school, were ambivalent 
about some types of parental involvement in 
schooling. The Prescott teachers were very 
concerned that some parents too much 
pressure on their children. Parental involve- 
ment could become counterproductive when 
it increased the child's anxiety level and pro- 
duced negative learning experiences. As one 
Prescott teacher put it, 


Itdepends on the parent. Sometimes it can be help- 
ful, sometimes it creates too much pressure. Some- 
times they learn things wrong. It is better for 
them to leave the basics alone . . . and take them to 
museums, do science, and other enrichment activ- 
ies. 

As Becker and Epstein (1982) have found, 
there was some variation among the teachers 
in the degree to which they took leadership 
roles in promoting parental involvement in 
schooling, particularly in the area of class- 
room volunteers. Although all the teachers in 
the study requested parents to volunteer and 
had parents in the classroom, there were other 
teachers in the school who used parents more 
extensively. Teachers also varied in how they 
judged parents. While the extreme cases were 
clear, the teachers sometimes disagreed about 
how supportive parents were or about how 
much pressure they were putting on their 
children. For example, the first-grade teacher 
at Prescott thought one boy’s father placed too 
much pressure on him, but the second-grade 
teacher judged the family to be supportive 
and helpful. Thus, there were variations in 
teachers’ styles as well as in the way they 
implemented the model of home-school part- 
nerships. 

This study does not, however, support the 
thesis that the different levels of parental 
involvement can be traced to institutional dif- 
ferentiation or institutional discrimination, 
i.e., to teachers’ pursuit of different kinds of 
relationships with working-class and middle- 
class families (Connell et al. 1982; Epstein and 
Becker 1982). All of the first- and second- 
grade teachers in the study made similar 
requests to parents. In both schools, teachers 
made clear and repeated efforts to promote 
Parental involvement in the educational 
Process. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF FAMILY- 
SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS [ 1 
Parents who agreed with the administrators 
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and teachers’ definition of partnership 
appeared to offer an educational advantage to 
their children; ts who turned over the 
responsibility of education to the professional 
could negatively affect their child's schooling. 

Teachers' methodsof presenting, teaching, 
and assessing subject matter were based on a 
structure that presumed parents would help 
children at home. At Colton, for example, 
spelling words were given out on Monday and 
students were repeatedly encouraged to prac- 
tice the words at home with their parents 
before the test on Friday. Teachers noticed 
which children had practiced at home and 
which children had not and believed it influ- 


enced their performance. 
This help at home was particularly impor- 
tant for low achievers. At Prescott, rs 


encouraged of low achievers to work 
with them at home. In one case, a girl missed 
her spelling lessons because she had to meet 
with the ing resource teacher. Rather 
than fall behind in spelling, she and her 
mother did her spelling at home through most 
of the year. Colton teachers also tried to 
involve parentsin the education of low achiev- 
ers. One Colton teacher arranged a special 
conference ata anch inia and requested 
that the parents urge lent to practice 
reading at home. The teacher complained that 
the girl didn’t ‘get that much help at home.’ 
The teacher believed that if the parents had 
taken an active role in schooling, the child 
would have been promoted rather than 
retained. Hi 

In other instances, the initiative to help 
children at home came from parents. For 
example, at Prescott, one mother noticed 
while volunteering in the classroom that her 
son was somewhat behind in his spelling. At 
her request, she and her son worked on his 
spelling every day after school for about a 
month, until he had advanced to the lesson 
that most of the class was on. Prior to the 
mother's actions, the boy was in the bottom 
third of the class in spelling. He was not, how- 
ever, failing spelling, and it was unlikely that 
the teacher would have requested the parent 
to take an activerole. After the mother and son 
worked at home, he was in the top third of the 
class in his spelling work. The teacher was 
very impressed by these efforts and believed 
that the mother’s active involvement in 
schooling had a positive effect on her son’s 
performance: 
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She is very supportive, very committed. If she 
didn’t work in the class [volunteering] her boys 
wouldn't do too well. They are not brilliant at all. 
But they are going to do well. Sheis just going to sec 
that they are going to geta good foundation. A child 
like that would flounder if you let him. 


Not all parental involvement in schooling 
was so positive, however. There is a dark side 
to the partnership, which is not usually 
addressed in the literature aimed at increasing 
parental participation in education (Epstein 
and Becker 1982; Seeley 1984). Particularly in 
the upper-middle-class school, teachers com- 
plained of the pressure parents placed on 
teachers and children for academic perfor- 
mance, One mother reported that her son had 
been stealing small objects early in first grade, 
a pattern the pediatrician and the mother 
attributed to the boy’s ‘frustration level’ in 
schooling. A girl in the lowest reading group 
began developing stomach aches during the 
reading period in first grade. Teachers at 
Prescott mentioned numerous cases in which 
parental involvement was unhelpful. In these 
cases, parents had usually challenged the pro- 
fessional expertise of the teachers. 

Generally, however, the teachers believed 
that the relationship between parental partic- 
ipation and school performance was positive. 

hese results provide indications that teach- 
ers take parental performance in schooling very 
seriously. Teachers recall which parents par- 
ticipate and which parents fail to participate in 
schooling. They believe that their requests of 
parents are reasonable and that all parents, 
regardless of social position, can help their 
children in first and second grade. 


Parents’ Involvement in Schooling 


Although teachers at both schools expressed a 
desire for parental participation in schooling, 
the amount of contact varied significantly 
between the sites. The response of parents 
to teachers’ requests was much higher at 
the upper-middle-class school than at the 
working-class school. 


ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL EVENTS 

As Table 46.2 shows, the level of attendance at 
formal school events was significantly higher 
at Prescott than at Colton. Virtually all Pres- 
cott parents attended the parent-teacher con- 


ferences in the fall and spring, but only 60 per 
cent of Colton parents attended. Attendance 
at Open House was almost three times higher 
at Prescott than at Colton. 

The difference between the two schools 
was apparent not only in the quantity of inter- 
action but in the quality of interaction. 
Although teachers at both schools asked par- 
ents to communicate any concerns they had 
about their children, Colton parents rarely 
initiated contact with teachers. When Colton 
parents did contact the school, they fre- 
quently raised nonacademic issues, such as 
lunchboxes, bus schedules, and playground 
activities. One of the biggest complaints, for 
example, was that children had only 15 min- 
utes to eat lunch and that slower eaters were 
often unable to finish. 


Table 46.2. Percentage of parents participating 
in school activities, by school, first grade only, 
1981-82 


Colton Prescott 
Activity (n=34) (n=28) 
Parent-teacher conferences 60 100 
Open house 35 96 
Volunteering in classroom 3 43 


At Colton, the interactions between par- 
entsand teachers were stiffand awkward. ‘The 
parents often showed signs of discomfort: 
nervous shifting, blushing, stuttering, sweat- 
ing, and generally looking ill at ease. During 
the Open House, parents wandered around 
the room looking at the children's pictures. 
Many of the parents did not speak with the 
teacher during their visit. When they did, the 
interaction tended to be short, rather formal, 
and serious. The teacher asked the parents if 
they had seen all of their children’s work, and 
she checked to see that all of the children had 
shown their desk and folder of papers to their 
parents. The classrooms at Colton often con- 
tained only about 10 adults at a time, and the 
rooms were noticeably quiet. 

At Prescott, the interactions between par- 
ents and teachers were more frequent, morc 
centered around academic matters, and much 
less formal. Parents often wrote notes to the 
teacher, telephoned the teacher at school, or 
dropped by during the day to discuss a prob- 
lem. These interactions often center 
around the child’s academic progress; many 


Prescott parents monitored their children’s 
education and requested additional resources 
for them if there were problems. Parents, for 
example, asked that children be signed up to 
see the reading resource teacher, be tested by 
the school psychologist, or be enrolled in the 
gifted program. Parents also asked for home- 
work for their children or for materials that 
" could complete at home with their chil- 
ren. 

The ease with which Prescott parents con- 
tacted the school was also apparent at formal 
school events. At the Open House, almost all 
of the parents talked to the teacher or to the 
teacher's aide; these conversations were often 
long and were punctuated by jokes and ques- 
tions. Also, many of the parents were friends 
with other parents in the class, so there was 
quite a bit of interaction between families. In 
inviting me to the Open House, the teacher 
described the event as a *cocktail party with- 
out cocktails.’ The room did indeed have the 
noisy, crowded, and animated atmosphere of 
à cocktail party. 

In sum, Colton parents were reluctant to 
contact the school, tended to intervene over 
nonacademic matters, and were uncomfort- 
able in their interactions in the school. In con- 
trast, although Prescott parents varied in the 
level of supervision and scrutiny they gave 
their child's schooling, they frequently con- 
tacted teachers to discuss their child's acade- 
mic progress, 

Parents’ attendance at school activities and 
their contact with teachers enabled the teach- 
ers to directly assess parents’ compliance with 
requests for involvement. However, Prescott 
teachers had difficulty estimating the number 
of children whose parents read to them at 
home regularly. The teachers believed that a 
majority of children were read to several times 
Per week and that many children spent time 
reading to themselves. Among the six families 
interviewed, all of the parents said that they 
read to their children almost every day, usu- 
ally before bedtime. Colton teachers used the 
Read at Home Program to evaluate the 
amount of reading that took place at home. 
During the participant-observation period, 
only three or four children in the class of 34 
brought back slips every day or every few days 
demonstrating that they had read at home for 
at least 15 minutes. Some children checked 
out books and brought back slips less fre- 
quently. The majority of the class earned only 
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two books in the program, indicating that they 
had read at home an average of 16 hours dur- 
ing the 180 days of school, or between two and 
four minutes a day. 

The Read at Home Program was actively 
promoted by Colton teachers. Children were 
brought to the front of the class for applause 
every time they earned a book, and the teach- 
ers encouraged children to check out books 
and read at home. Nevertheless, in the inter- 
views, only half of the parents said that they 
read to their children every day; the remain- 
der read to their children much more irregu- 
larly. Colton parents clearly did not read to 
their children as often as the upper-middle- 
class parents at Prescott. 

In addition, Prescott parents played a 
more active role in reinforcing and monitor- 
ing the school work of their children. Colton 
parents were asked by teachers to help review 
and reinforce the material at school, particu- 
larly spelling words. Though a few parents 
worked with their children, Colton teachers 
were disappointed in the response. Colton 
parents were also unfamiliar with the school's 
curriculum and with the specific educa- 
tional problems of their children. Parents 
of children with learning disabilities, for 
example, knew only that their children's 

des *weren't up to par’ or that their chil- 
dren ‘didn’t do too well’ in school. Moreover 
these parents were unaware of the teacher's 
specific efforts toimprove their child's perfor- 
mance. 

Prescott parents, on the other hand, care- 
fully. followed their children's curriculum. 
They often showed children the practical 
applications of the knowledge they gained at 
school, made up games that strengthened and 
elaborated children’s recently acquired 
knowledge, and reviewed the material pre- 
sented in class with their children. Parents of 
low achievers and children with learning 
problems were particularly vigorous in these 
efforts and made daily efforts to work with 
children at home. Parents knew their child's 

ific problems and knew what the teacher 
was doing to strengthen their child's perfor- 
mance. Parents’ efforts on behalf of their chil- 
dren were closely coordinated with the school 


a mes were some variations in parents’ 
response to teachers’ requests in the two 
school communities. Notably, two of the 
Colton parents (who appeared to be upwardly 
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mobile) actively read to their children at 
home, closely reviewed their children’s school 
work, and emphasized the importance of edu- 
cational success. The teachers were very 
impressed by the behavior of these parents 
and by the relatively high academic perfor- 
mance of their children. At Prescott, parents 
differed in how critically they assessed the 
school and in their propensity to intervene in 
their children's schooling. For example, some 
parents said that they ‘felt sorry for teachers’ 
and believed that other parents in the commu- 
nity weretoo demanding. The child's number 
of siblings, birth order, and temperament 
also shaped parental intervention in school- 
ing. There was some variation in the role 
of fathers, although in both schools, mothers 
had the primary responsibility for schooling. 
"There were important differences, then, in 
the way in which Colton and Prescott parents 
responded to teachers’ requests for participa- 
tion. These patterns suggest that the relation- 
ship between families and schools was 
independent in the working-class school, and 
interdependent in the middle-class school. 


Factors Structuring Parents' Participa- 
tion 


Interviews and observations of parents sug- 
gested that variety of factors influenced par- 
ents’ participation in schooling. Parents’ 
educational capabilities, their view of the 
appropriate division of labor between teachers 
and parents, the information they had about 
their children's schooling, and the time, 
money, and other material resources available 
in the homeall mediated parents’ involvement 
in schooling. 


EDUCATIONAL CAPABILITIES 

Parents at Colton and Prescott had different 
levels of educational attainment. Most Colton 
parents were high school graduates or high 
school dropouts. Most were married and had 
their first child shortly after high school. They 
generally had difficulties in school as children; 
several of the fathers, for example, had been 
held back in elementary school. In interviews, 
they expressed doubts about their educational 
capabilities and indicated that they depended 
on the teacher to educate their children. As 
one mother stated, 


Iknow that when she gets into the higher grades, I 
know I won't be able to help her, math especially, 
unless I take a refresher course myself. . . . So I feel 
thatitisthe teacher'sjob to help her as much as pos- 
sible to understand it, because I know that I won't 
beable to. 


Another mother, commenting on her overall 
lack of educational skills, remarked that read- 
ing preschool books to her young son had 
improved her reading skills: 


Igraduated from high schooland could fill out [job] 
applications, but when I was nineteen and married 
my husband, I didn't know how to look up a word 
in the dictionary. When I started reading to 
Johnny, I found that my reading improved. 


Observations of Colton parents at the school 
site and in interviews confirmed that parents’ 
educational skills were often wanting. 
Prescott parents' educational skills, on the 
other hand, were strong. Most were college 
graduates and many had advanced degrees. 

Parents in the two communities also 
divided up the responsibility between home 
and school in different ways. Colton parents 
regarded teachers as ‘educated people.’ They 
turned over the responsibility for education to 
the teacher, whom they viewed as a profes- 
sional. As one mother put it, 


My job is here at home. My job is to raise him, to 
teach him manners, get him dressed and get him to 
school, to make sure that he is happy. Now her [the 
teacher’s] part, the school’s part, is to teach him to 
learn. Hopefully, someday he'll be able to use all of 
that. That is what I think is their part, to teach him 
to read, the writing, any kind of schooling. 


Education is seen as a discrete process that 
takes place on the school grounds, under the 
direction of a teacher, This mother’s role is to 
get her son to school; once there, his teacher 
will ‘teach him to learn.’ 

This mother was aware that her son’s 
teacher wanted him to practice reading at 
home, but neither she nor her husband read to 
their son regularly. The mother's view of 
reading was to her view of work. 
She sent her children to school to learn for six 
hoursa day and expected that they could leave 
their schooling (i.e., their work) behind them 
at the school site, unless they had been given 
homework. She believed that her seven-year- 
old boy's afternoons and evenings were time 
for him to play. In this context, her son's read- 
ing at home was similar to riding his bike or to 
playing with his truck. The mother did not 


believe that her child’s academic progress 
depended upon hisactivities at home. Instead, 
she saw a separation of spheres. 

Other parents had a different conception of 
their role in schooling. They believed educa- 
tion was a shared responsibility: They were 
partners with teachers in promoting their chil- 
dren’s academic progress. As one mother 
stated, 


I see the school as being a very strong instructional 
force, more so than we are here at home. I guess that 
Iam comfortable with that, from what I have seen. 
Itisa three-to-one ratio or something, where out of 
a possible four, he is getting three quarters of what 
he needs from the school, and then a quarter of it 
from here. Maybe it would be better ifourinfluence 
was stronger, but I am afraid that in this day and age 
itis not possible to do any more than thateven if you 
wanted to. 


Prescott parents wanted to be involved in 
their child’s educational process in an impor- 
tant way. In dividing up the responsibility for 
education, they described the relationship 
between parents and teachers asa relationship 
between equals, and they believed that they 
possessed similar or superior educational 
skills and prestige. One Prescott father dis- 
cussed his relationship with teachers in this 
way: 


I don’t think of teachers as more educated than me 
or in a higher position than me. I don't have any 
sense of hierarchy. I am not higher than them, and 
they are not higher than me. We are equals. We are 
reciprocals, So if I have a problem I will talk to 
them. I have a sense of decorum. I wouldn't go 
busting into a classroom and say something. . . - 

hey are not working for me, but they also aren't 
doing something I couldn't do. It is morea question 
ofa division of labor. 


Prescott parents had not only better educa- 
tional skills and higher occupational status 
than Colton parents but also more disposable 
Income and more flexible work schedules. 
hese material resources entered into the 
family-school relationships. Some Colton 
mothers, for example, had to make a series of 
Complicated arrangements for transportation 
ànd child care to attend a school event held in 
the middle of the afternoon. Prescott parents, 
9n the other hand, had two cars and sufficient 
eer Ape hire babysitters and houseclean- 
- In addition, Prescott parents general 
Md much greater flexibility in their me 4 
Schedules than Colton parents. 
Fesources also influenced the educational pur- 
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chases parents made. Colton parents reported 
that most of the books they bought for their 
children came from the flea market. Prescott 
parents had the financial flexibility to pur- 
chase new books if they desired, and many of 
the parents of low achievers hired tutors for 
their children during the summer months. 


INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOLING 

Colton parents had only limited information 
about most aspects of their children's experi- 
ence at school: what they did know, they 
learned primarily from their children. For 
example, the Colton mothers knew the names 
of the child's teacher and the teacher's aide, 
the location of the classroom on the school 
grounds, and the name of the janitor, and they 
were familiar with the Read at Home Pro- 
gram. They did not know details of the school 
or of classroom interaction. 'The amount of 
information Colton parents had did not seem 
to vary by how much contact they had with the 
school. 

In the middle-class community, parents 
had extensive information about classroom 
and school life. For example, in addition to 
knowing the names of their child's current 
classroom teacher and teacher's aide, the 
mothers knew the names and academic repu- 
tations of most of the other teachers in the 
school. The mothers also knew the academic 
rankings of children in the class (e.g., the best 
boy and girl in math, the best boy and girl in 
reading). Most of the mothers knew the com- 
position of their child’s reading group, the 
math and spelling packet the child was work- 
ing on, and the specific academic problems to 
which the child was being exposed (e.g., 
adding single-digit numbers). Other details of 
classroom experience were also widely 
known, including the names of children 
receiving the services be reading I 
specialist, occupatio erapist, and spect 
education eri Although a few fathers had 
very specific information about the school, 
most ed on their wives to collect and 
store this information. The fathers were, 
however, generally apprised of the reputa- 
tions of teachers and the — that 
some parents had with particular teachers. 
Much of the observed difference between 
the schools in parents’ information about 
schooling may be traced to differences in fam- 
ily life, particularly in social networks and 
childrearing patterns. Prescott families saw 
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relatively little of their relatives; instead, 
many parents socialized with other parents in 
the school community. Colton parents gener- 
ally had very close ties with relatives in the 
area, seeing siblings or parents three times per 
week or more. Colton parents had virtually no 
social contact with other parents in the school, 
even when the families lived on the same 
street. The social networks of the middle- 
class parents provided them with additional 
sources of information about their child’s 
school experience; the networks of working- 
class parents did not (see Bott 1971; Litwack 
and Szeleny 1971). 

The childrearing patterns of the two 
groups also differed, particularly in the leisure 
time activities they encouraged. At Colton, 
children’s after-school activities were infor- 
mal: bike riding, snake hunting, watching 
television, playing with neighbor children, 
and helping parents with younger siblings. 
Prescott children were enrolled in formal 
socialization activities, including swimming 
lessons, soccer, art and crafts lessons, karate 
lessons, and gymnastics. All the children in 
the classroom were enrolled in at least one 
after-school activity, and many were busy 
every afternoon with a lesson or structured 
experience. The parents took their children to 
and from these activities. Many stayed to 
watch the lesson, thus providing another 
opportunity to meet and interact with other 
Prescott parents. Discussions about schools, 
teachers’ reputations, and academic progress 
were frequent. For many parents, these inter- 
actions were a major source of information 
about their children’s schooling, and parents 
believed that the discussions had an important 
effect on the way in which they approached 
their children’s schooling. 


Discussion 


Teachers in both schools interpreted parental 
involvement as a reflection of the value par- 
ents placed on their children’s educational 
success (see Deutsch 1967; Strodbeck 1958). 
As the principal at Prescott commented, 


This particular community is one with a very 
strong interest in its schools. It is a wonderful situ- 
ation in which to work. Education is very important 
to the parents and they back that up with an inter- 
est in volunteering. This view that education is 


important helps kids as well. If parents value 
schooling and think it isimportant, then kids take it 
seriously. 


The teachers and the principal at Colton 
placed a similar interpretation on the lack of 
parental participation at the school. Speaking 
of the parents, the principal remarked, 


They don’t value education because they don’thave 
much of one themselves. [Since] they don’t value 
education as much as they could, they don’t put 
those values and expectations on their kids. 


Interviews and observations of parents told 
a different story, however. Parents in both 
communities valued educational success; all 
wanted their children to do well in school, and 
all saw themselves as supporting and helpin; 
their children achieve success at school. 
Middle- and working-class parents’ aspira- 
tions differed only in the level of achievement 
they hoped their children would attain. Sev- 
eral Colton parents were high school dropouts 
and bitterly regretted their failure to get a 
diploma. As one mother said, ‘I desperately 
want her to graduate. If she can do that, that 
will satisfy me.’ All of the Prescott parents 
hoped that their children would get a college 
diploma, and many spoke of the importance of 
an advanced degree. 

Although the educational values of the two 
groups of parents did not differ, the ways in 
which they promoted educational success did. 
In the working-class community, parents 
turned over the responsibility for education to 
the teacher. Just as they depended on doctors 
to heal their children, they depended on 
teachers to educate them, In the middle-class 
community, however, parents saw education 
as a shared enterprise and scrutinized, moni- 
tored, and supplemented the school experi- 
ence of their children. Prescott parents read to 
their children, initiated contact with teachers, 
and attended school events more often than 
Colton parents. 

Generally, the evidence demonstrates that 
the level of parental involvement is linked to 
the class position of the parents and to the 
social and cultural resources that social class 
yields in American society. By definition, the 
educational status and material resources 0 
parents increase with social class. "These 
resources were observed to influence parental 
participation in schooling in the Prescott and 
Colton communities. The working-class par- 
ents had poor educational skills, relatively 


lower occupational prestige than teachers, 
and limited time and disposable income to 
supplement and intervene in their children’s 
schooling. The middle-class parents, on the 
other hand, had educational skills and occupa- 
tional prestige that matched or surpassed that 
of teachers; they also had the necessary eco- 
nomic resources to manage the child care, 
transportation, and time required to meet 
with teachers, to hire tutors, and to become 
intensely involved in their childrens’ school- 
ing. 
These differences in social, cultural, and 
economic resources between the two sets of 
parents help explain differences in their 
responses to a variety of teacher requests to 
participate in schooling. For example, when 
asked to read to their children and to help 
them at home with school work, Colton par- 
ents were reluctant to comply because they 
felt that their educational skills were inade- 
quate for these tasks. Prescott parents, with 
their superior educational skills, felt more 
comfortable helping their children in these 
areas. Parents at Colton and Prescott also dif- 
fered in their perceptions of the appropriate 
relationship between parents and teachers. 
Prescott parents conceived of schooling as a 
partnership in which parents have the right 
and the responsibility to raise issues of their 
choosing and even to criticize teachers. 
Colton parents’ inferior educational level and 
occupational prestige reinforced their trust in 
and dependence on the professional expertise 
ofeducators. The relatively high occupational 
Position of Prescott parents contributed to 
their view of teachers as equals.! Prescott par- 
ents occasionally had more confidence in their 
Mghr to monitor and to criticize teachers. 
i heir occupational prestige levels may have 
ielped both build this confidence and demys- 
tify the status of the teacher as a professional. 
à inally, more straightforward economic 
ifferences between the middle- and working- 
Class parents are evident in their different 
Tesponses to requests to attend school events. 

ttendance at parent-teacher conferences, 
Particularly those held in the afternoon, 
requires transportation, child care arrange- 
Ments, and flexibility at the workpl 
more likely to be available to Prescott parents 
than to Colton parents. 

The literature on family life indicates that 
Social class is associated with differences in 
Social networks, leisure time, and childrearing 
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activities (Bott 1971; Kohn 1977; Rubin 
1976). The observations in this study confirm 
these associations and, in addition, indicate 
that social class differences in family life (or 
class cultures) have implications for family- 
school relationships. Middle-class culture 
provides parents with more information 
about schooling and promotes social ties 
among parents in the school community. This 
furthers the interdependence between home 
and school. Working-class culture, on the 
other hand, emphasizes kinship and promotes 
independence between the spheres of family 
life and schooling. 

Because both schools promote a family- 
school relationship that solicits parental 
involvement in schooling and that promotes 
an interdependence between family and 
school, the class position and the class culture 
of middle-class families yield a social profit 
notavailable to working-class families. In par- 
ticular, middle-class culture provides parents 
with more information about schooling and 
also builds social networks among parents in 
the school community. Parents use this infor- 
mation to build a family-school relationship 
congruent with the schools’ definition of 
appropriate behavior. For example, they may 
request additional educational resources for 
their children, monitor the behavior of the 
teacher, share costs ofa tutor with other inter- 
ested parents, and consult with other parents 
and teachers about their children's educa- 
tional experience. 

It is important to stress that if the schools 
were to promote a different type of family- 
school relationship, the class culture of 
middle-class parents might not yield a social 
profit. The data do not reveal that the social 
relations of middle-class culture are intrinsi- 
cally better than the social relations of 
working-class culture. Nor can it be said that 
the family-school relationships in the middle 
class are objectively better for children than 
those in the working class. Instead, the social 
profitability of middle-class arrangements is 
tied to the schools’ definition of the proper 
family-school relationship. ; 

Future research on parental participation 
in education should take as problematic the 
standards that schools establish for parental 
involvement in schooling and should focus on 
the role of class cultures in facilitating and 
impeding compliance with these standards. In 
addition, research might profitably examine 
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the role of social class in structuring the con- 
flict between the universalistic concerns of the 
teacher and the particularistic agenda of par- 
ents (Waller 1932; McPherson 1972). Parents 
and teachers may be ‘natural enemies’ (Waller 
1932) and may face enduring problems of 
negotiating ‘boundaries’ between their ‘terri- 
tories’ (Lightfoot 1978). Social class appears 
toinfluence the educational, status, monetary, 
and informational resources that each side 
brings to that conflict. 


FAMILY-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS AND CUL- 
TURAL CAPITAL 
These results suggest that social class position 
and class culture become a form of cultural 
capital in the school setting (Bourdieu 1977a; 
Bourdieu and Passeron 1977). Although 
working-class and middle-class parents share 
a desire for their children’s educational suc- 
cess in first and second grade, social location 
leads them to construct different pathways for 
realizing that success. Working-class parents’ 
method—dependence on the teacher to edu- 
cate their child—may have been the dominant 
method of promoting school success in earlier 
periods within the middle class. Today, how- 
ever, teachers actively solicit parents’ partici- 
pation in education. Middle-class parents, in 
supervising, monitoring, and overseeing the 
educational experience of their children, 
behave in ways that mirror the requests of 
schools. This appears to provide middle-class 
children with educational advantages over 
working-class children. 
The behavior of parents in this regard is not 
fully determined by their social location. 
There are variations within as well as between 
social classes. Still, parents approach the fam- 
ily-school relationship with different sets of 
social resources. Schools ask for very specific 
types of behavior from all parents, regardless 
of their social class. Not all cultural resources 
are equally valuable, however, for complying 
with schools’ requests. The resources tied 
directly to social class (e.g., education, pres- 
tige, income) and certain patterns of family 
life (e.g., kinship ties, socialization patterns, 
leisure activities) seem to play a large role in 
facilitating the participation of parents in 
schools. Other aspects of class and class cul- 
tures, including religion and taste in music, 
art, food, and furniture (Bourdieu 1984) 
appear to play a smaller role in structuring the 
behavior of parents, children, and teachers in 


the family-school relationship. (These aspects 
of class cultures might, of course, influence 
other dimensions of schooling.) 

These findings underline the importance of 
studying the significance of cultural capital 
within a social context. In recent years, Bour- 
dieu has been criticized for being overly deter- 
ministic in his analysis of the role of cultural 
capital in shaping outcomes (Giroux 1983; 
Connell et al. 1982). Connell et al., for exam- 
ple, argue that cultural capital 


practically obliterates the person whois actually the 
main constructor of the home/school relationship. 
The student is treated mainly as a bearer of cultural 
capital, a bundle of abilities, knowledges and atti- 
tudes furnished by parents. (p. 188) 


Moreover, Bourdieu has focused almost 
exclusively on the social profits stemming 
from high culture. Although he is quite clear 
about the arbitrary character of culture, his 
emphasis on the value of high culture could be 
misinterpreted. His research on the cultural 
capital of élites may be construed as suggest- 
ing that the culture of élites is intrinsically 
more valuable than that of the working class. 
In this regard, the concept of cultural capital is 
potentially vulnerable to the same criticisms 
that have been directed at the notion of the 
culture of poverty (Valentine 1968). 

This study highlights the need for more 
extensive research in the area of cultural capi- 
tal. It would be particularly useful for future 
research to take into account historical varia- 
tions in definitions of cultural capital. Family- 
school relationships have changed over time; 
what constitutes cultural capital at one point 
in time may or may not persist in a future 
period. Historical studies help reveal the way 
in which cultural resources of social groups 
are unevenly valued in a society; these studies 
help illustrate the dynamic character of these 
value judgments, Historical work on defini- 
tions of cultural capital can also shed light on 
he <a of the current social stan- 


In addition, research on cultural capital 
could fruitfully expand its focus to include 
more social groups, The research on high cul- 
ture (Bourdieu 19772, 1977b; DiMaggio and 
Useem 1982; Cookson and Persell 1985) has 
made a useful contribution to the field (see 
also Lamont and Lareau 1987). This study, 
however, suggests that middle-class families 
have cultural resources that become a form of 


cultural capital in specific settings. In moving 
beyond studies of élites, it might be useful to 
recognize that all social groups have cultural 
capital and that some forms of this capital are 
valued more highly by the dominant institu- 
tions at particular historical moments. As 
Samuel Kaplan (pers. comm. 1986) points 
out, members of the working class have cul- 
tural capital as well, but it is only rarely recog- 
nized by dominant social institutions. During 
World War II, for example, the dangerous and 
difficult task of the marksman was usually 
filled by working-class youths; only rarely 
was it assigned to a college boy. Marksman 
skills and, more generally, compliance with 
the expectations of supervising officers are 
important in the military. Here, the childrea- 
ring values of working-class parents (e.g., 
obedience, conformity) may advantage work- 
ing-class youths; the values of middle-class 
families (e.g., self-direction, autonomy, and 
permissiveness) may disadvantage middle- 
[7 e (Kohn 1977; Kohn and Schooler 


Implications for Further Research 


Educators and policymakers may seek to 
Increase parental involvement in schooling by 
boosting. the educational capabilities and 
information resources of parents. For sociolo- 
gists interested in family, schools, and social 
stratification, a somewhat different task is in 
Order. Families and schools, and family- 
School relationships, are critical links in the 
process of social reproduction. For most chil- 
on (but not all), social class is a major pre- 
ictor of educational and occupational 
achievement. Schools, particularly elemen- 
any and secondary schools, play a crucial role 
d this process of social reproduction; they 
LS students into social categories that award 
c imtials and opportunities for mobility 
$ lins 1979, 1981c). We know relatively lit- 
€ about the stages of this social process. 

: he concept of cultural capital may helpby 
onang our attention to the structure o 
portunity and to the way in which individ- 
4 proceed through that structure (see also 
Cic ins 1981; 19814; Knorr-Cetina and 
UM 1981). Moreover, the concept does 
indi. erlook the importance of the role of the 
1Vidual in constructing a biography within 
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a social structure. Class provides social and 
cultural resources, but these resources must 
be invested or activated to become a form of 
cultural capital. Analyzing the role of cultural 
capital in structuring family-school relation- 
ships, particularly parental participation in 
education, provides a rich setting for analyz- 
ing the linkages between micro and macro lev- 
els of analysis. 


Note 


1. Some Prescott parents, however, did report 
that they felt intimidated bya teacher on some 
occasions. 
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The Politics of Culture: Understanding 
Local Political Resistance to 
Detracking in Racially Mixed Schools 


Research on tracking, or grouping students 
into distinct classes for ‘fast’ and ‘slow’ learn- 
ers, has demonstrated that this educational 
practice leads to racial and socioeconomic seg- 
regation within schools, with low-income. 
African American, and Latino students fre- 
quently placed in the lowest level classes, even 
when they have equal or higher test scores or 
grades (see Oakes 1985; Welner and Oakes 
1995). Furthermore, being placed in the low 
track often has long-lasting negative effects on 
these students, as they fall further and further 
behind their peers and become increasingly 
bored in school. Partly in response to this 
research and partly in response to their own 
uneasiness with the separate and unequal 
classrooms created by tracking, educators 
across the country are beginning to respond 
by testing alternatives to tracking, a reform we 
call ‘detracking.’ 

Over the last three years, our research team 
studied ten racially and socioeconomically 
mixed schools undergoing detracking reform, 
and attempted to capture the essence of the 
political struggles inherent in such efforts.! 
We believe that an important aspect of our 
qualitative, multiple case study is to help edu- 
cators and policymakers understand the vari- 
ous manifestations of local political resistance 
to detracking—not only who instigates it, but 
also the ideology of opposition to such reforms 
and the political practices employed (see 
Oakes and Wells 1995). 

This article focuses on how forces outside 
the school walls shaped the ability of educa- 
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tors to implement ‘detracking reform’—to 
question existing track structures and pro- 
mote greater access to challenging classes for 
all students. More specifically, we look at 
those actors whom we refer to as the ‘local 
élites'—those with a combination of eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural capital that is 
highly valued within their particular school 
community.” These élites are most likely to 
resist detracking reform because their chil- 
dren often enjoy privileged status in a tracked 
system. The capital of the élites enables them 
to engage in political practices that can cir- 
cumvent detracking reform. 

In order to understand the influence of 
local élites" political practices on detracking 
reform, we examine their ideology of entitle- 
ment, or how they make meaning of their 
privilege within the educational system and 
how others come to see such meanings as the 
way things ‘ought to be.’ According to Gram- 
sci (cited in Boggs 1984), insofar as ruling 
ideas emanating from élites are internalized 
by a majority of individuals within a given 
community, they become a defining motif of 
everyday life and appear as ‘common sense'— 
that is, as the ‘traditional popular conception 
of the world’ (p. 161). 

Yet we realize that the high-status cultural 
capital—the valued tastes and consumption 
patterns—of local élites and the resultant ide- 
ologies are easily affected by provincial social 
contexts and the particular range of class, race, 
and culture at those sites (Bourdieu 1984). In 
astudy of social reproduction in a postmodern 
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society, Harrison (1993) notes that ‘the task is 
not so much to look for the global correspon- 
dences between culture and class, but to 
reconstruct the peculiarly local and material 
micrologic of investments made in the intel- 
lectual field’ (p. 40). Accordingly, in our 
study, we particularize the political struggles 
and examine the specific ideologies articu- 
lated at each school site. Because we were 
studying ten schools in ten different cities and 
towns, we needed to contextualize each polit- 
ical struggle over detracking reform within its 
local school community, These local contexts 
are significant because the relations of power 
and domination that affect people most 
directly are those shaping the social contexts 
within which they live out their everyday 
lives: the home, the workplace, the classroom, 
the peer group. As Thompson (1990) states, 

"hese are the contexts within which individ- 
uals spend the bulk of their time, acting and 
interacting, speaking and listening, pursuing 
their aims and following the aims of others? 


Our research team used qualitative 
Methods to examine technical aspects of 
detracking—school organization, grouping 
Practices, and classroom pedagogy—as well 
as cultural norms and political practices that 
legitimize and support tracking asa ‘common- 
Sense’ approach to educating students (Oakes 
and Wells 1995). Our research question was, 

Yat happens when someone with power ina 
racially mixed secondary school decides to 
reduce tracking? Guided by this question, we 
selected ten sites—six high schools and four 
middle schools—from a pool of schools that 
Were undergoing detracking reform and vol- 
Unteered to be studied. We chose these 
Particular schools because of their diversity 
and demonstrated commitment to detrack- 
EE Schools we studied varied in size 

more than three thousand to less than 

Ve hundred students. One school was in 
Northeast, three were in the Midwest, 
one in the South, two in the Northwest, and 
in various regions of California. Each 

ool drew from a racially and socio- 
economically diverse community and served 
Significant but varied mixes of White, African 
Mer ican, Latino, Native American/Alaska 

ative, and/or Asian students. We visited 

" school three times over a two-year 
Le uos Data collection during our site visits 
luded in-depth, semi-structured tape- 
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recorded interviews with administrators, 
teachers, students, parents, and community 
leaders, including school board members. In 
total, more than four hundred participants 
across all ten schools were interviewed at least 
once. We also observed classrooms, as well as 
faculty, PTA, and school board meetings. We 
reviewed documents and wrote field notes 
about our observations within the schools and 
the communities, Data were compiled exten- 
sively from each school to form the basis of 
cross-case analysis, Our study ran from the 
spring of 1992 through the spring of 1995.* 


Descriptions of the ‘Local Elites’ 


The struggles over tracking and detracking 
reforms are, to a large extent, concerned with 
whose culture and lifestyle is valued, and, 
thus, whose way of knowing is equated with 
‘intelligence.’ Traditional hierarchical track 
structures in schools have been validated by 
the conflation of culture and intelligence. 
When culturally biased *truths' about ability 
and merit confront efforts to ‘detrack,’ politi- 
cal practices are employed either to maintain 
the status quo or to push toward new concep- 
tions of ability that would render a rigid and 
hierarchical track structure obsolete (see 
Oakes, Lipton, and Jones 1995). 

While we acknowledge that many agents 
contribute to the maintenance of a rigid track 
structure, this article examines the political 
practices of local élites in the school commu- 
nities we studied. The élites discussed here 
had children enrolled in the detracking 
schools and thus constitute the subgroup of 
local élites active in shaping school policies. 
Their practices were aimed at maintaining a 
track structure, with separate and unequal 
educational opportunities for ‘deserving’ élite 
students and ‘undeserving’ or non-élite stu- 
dents. Our analysis of élite parents’ ideology 
of privilege and the resultant political 
practices therefore includes an examination 
of ‘corresponding institutional mechan- 
isms’ (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992: 188) 
employed to prevent structural change that 
would challenge their status and privilege. 

Our intention is not to criticize these pow- 
erful parents in an unsympathetic manner. 
Yet, we believe that too often the cultural 
forces that shape such parents' agency as they 
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try to do what is best for their children remain 
hidden from view and thus unquestioned. 
Our effort to unpack the *knapsack' of élite 
privilege will expose the tight relationship 
between the ‘objective’ criteria of the schools 
and the cultural forces of the élite (McIntosh 
1992). 

Detracking, or the process of moving 
schools toward a less rigid system of assigning 
students to classes and academic programs, is 
a hotly contested educational reform. In 
racially mixed schools, the controversy sur- 
rounding detracking efforts is compounded 
by beliefs about the relationship among race, 
culture, and academic ability. In virtually all 
racially mixed secondary schools, tracking 
resegregates students, with mostly White and 
Asian students in the high academic tracks 
and mostly African American and Latino stu- 
dents in the low tracks (Oakes 1985; Oakes, 
Oraseth, Bell, and Camp 1990). To the extent 
that élite parents have internalized dominant, 
but often unspoken, beliefs about race and 
intelligence, they may resist ‘desegregation’ 
within racially mixed schools—here defined 
as detracking—because they do not want their 
children in classes with Black and Latino stu- 
dents. 

Efforts to alter within-school racial segre- 
gation via detracking, then, are generally 
threatening to élites, in that they challenge 
their position at the top of the hierarchy. The 
perceived stakes, from an élite parent’s per- 
spective, are quite high. They argue, for 
instance, that their children will not be well 
served in detracked classes. And while these 
stakes are most frequently discussed in acade- 
mic terms—for example, the dumbing down 
of the curriculum for smart students—the 
real stakes, we argue, are generally not acade- 
mics at all, but, rather, status and power. For 
example, if a school does away with separate 
classes for students labeled ‘gifted’ but teach- 
ers continue to challenge these students with 
the same curriculum in a detracked setting, 

the only ‘losses’ the students will incur are 
their label and their separate and unequal sta- 
tus. Yet in a highly stratified society, such 
labels and privileged status confer power. 

In looking at the ability of the upper strata 
of society to maintain power and control, 
Bourdieu (1977) argues that economic capi- 
tal—that is, income, wealth, and property— 
is not the only form of capital necessary for 
social reproduction. He describes other forms 


of capital, including political, social, and cul- 
tural (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992). In our 
analysis of resistance to detracking reforms, 
we focus on cultural capital and its relation- 
ship to dominant ideologies within our 
school communities because of the explicit 
connections between cultural capital and 
educational achievement within Bourdieu’s 
work. According to Bourdieu (1984), cultural 
capital consists of culturally valued tastes and 
consumption patterns, which are rewarded 
within the educational system. Bourdieu 
discusses *culture' not in its restricted, nor- 
mative sense, but rather from a morc anthro- 
pological perspective. Culture is elaborated in 
a ‘taste’ for refined objects, which is what dis- 
tinguishes the culture ofthe dominant class or 
upper social strata from that of the rest of soci- 
ety. In order for élites to employ their cultural 
capital to maintain power, emphasis must be 
placed on subtleties of taste—for example, 
form over function, manner over matter. 
Within the educational system, Bourdieu 
argues, students are frequently rewarded for 
their taste, and for the cultural knowledge 
that informs it. For instance, élite students 
whose status offers them the opportunity to 
travel to other cities, states, and countries on 
family vacations are often perceived to be 
more "intelligent" than other students, simply 
because the knowledge they have gained from 
these trips is reflected in what is valued in 
Schools. When high-status, élite students' 
taste is seen as valued knowledge within the 
educational system, other students’ taste and 
the knowledge that informs it is devalued 
(Bourdieu and Passeron 1979). In this way, 
high-status culture is socially constructed as 
"intelligence'—a dubious relationship that 
élites must strive to conceal in order to legit- 
imize their meritbased claim to privileged sta- 
tus. In other words, what is commonly 
referred to as ‘objective’ criteria of intelli- 
gence and achievement is actually extremely 
biased toward the subjective experience an 

ways of knowing of élite students. Similarly, 
Delpit (1995) describes the critical role that 
power plays in our society and educational 
system, as the worldviews of those in privi- 
leged positions are ‘taken as the only reality, 
while the worldviews of those less powerful 
are dismissed as inconsequential’ (p. xv). 
The education system is the primary field in 
which struggles over these cultural meanings 
take place and where, more often than not, 


high-status cultural capital is translated into 
high-status credentials, such as academic 
degrees from élite institutions (Bourdieu and 
Passeron 1977). 

Thus, socially valuable cultural capital— 
form and manner—is the property many 
upper class and, to a lesser extent, middle- 
class families transmit to their offspring that 
substitutes for, or supplements, the transmis- 
sion of economic capital as a means of main- 
taining class, status, and privilege across 
generations (Bourdieu 1973). Academic qual- 
ifications and high-status educational titles 
are to cultural capital what money and prop- 
erty titles are to economic capital. The form 
and manner of academic qualifications are 
critical. Students cannot simply graduate 
from high school; they must graduate with the 
proper high-status qualifications that allow 
them access to the most selective universities 
and to the credentials those institutions 
confer. 

Through the educational system, élites use 
their economic, political, and cultural capital 
to acquire symbolic capital—the most highly 
valued capital in a given society or local com- 
munity, Symbolic capital signifies culturally 
important attributes, such as status, author- 


ity, prestige, and, by extension, a sense of 


honor. The social construction of symbolic 
capital may vary from one locality to another, 
but race and social class consistently play a 
role, with White, wealthy, well-educated fam- 
ilies most likely to be at the top of the social 
Strata (Harrison 1993). 

Because the cultural capital of the élite is 
that which is most valued and rewarded 
Within the educational system, élite status 
plays a circular role in the process of detrack- 
Ing reform: parents with high economic, 
Political, and cultural capital are most likely to 

ave children in the highest track and most 
Prestigious classes, which in turn gives them 
ren symbolic capital in the community. The 
élite parents can then employ their symbolic 
capital in the educational decisionmaking 
arena to maintain advantages for their chil- 
dren. Educational reforms that, like detrack- 
at challenge the advantages bestowed upon 
Girod of the éliteare resisted notonly by the 
élites themselves, but also by educators and 
zt other parents and community membe 
^S © may revere the cultural capital of élite 
pilies: The school and the community thus 

Stow élite parents with the symbolic capital, 
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or honor, that allows them political power. 
The status of the local élites in the ten 
school communities we studied derived in 
part from the prestige they and their children 
endowed to public schools simply by their 
presence. The élite are the most valued citi- 
zens, those the public schools do not want to 
lose, because the socially constructed status of 
institutions such as schools is dependent upon 
the status of the individuals attending them. 
These are also the families most likely to flee 
public schools if they are denied what 
they want from them. For example, at Grant 
High School, an urban school in the North- 
west, the White, upper-middle-class parents 
who sent their children to public schools held 
tremendous power over the district adminis- 
tration. Many of them were highly educated 
and possessed the economic means to send 
their children to private schools if they so 


While the élites at each of the schools we 
studied held economic, social, and political 
capital, the specific combination of these var- 
ied at each site in relation to the cultural capi- 
tal valued there. Thus, who the élites were and 
their particular rationale for tracking varied 
among locations, based on the distinctive mix 
of race, class, and culture. For instance, at 
Liberty High School, located in a West Coast 
city, many of the White parents were profes- 
sors at a nearby university. As *professional 
intellectuals,’ they strongly influenced the 
direction of Liberty High; although they were 
generally not as wealthy as business execu- 
tives, they were nevertheless imbued with a 
great deal of high-status cultural capital. 
Meanwhile, educators and White parents at 
Liberty noted that most of the Black and 
Latino students enrolled in the school came 
from very low-income families. Many of the 

ple we interviewed said there wasa sizable 
number of middle-class Black families in this 
community, but that they did not send their 
children to public schools. This school's 
social class divide, which some educators and 
Black students argued was a caricature, 
allowed White parents to blame the school's 
resegregation through tracking on the ‘family 
backgrounds’ of the students, rather than on 
racial prejudice. 

In the midwestern town of Plainview, the 
local White élites worked in private corpora- 
tions rather than universities. Here, the high- 
status cultural capital was, in general, far more 
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conservative, pragmatic, and less *intellec- 
tual' than at Liberty. Nonetheless, the élite 
parents here and at each of the schools we 
studied strove for the same advantages that 
the élite parents at Liberty High demanded 
for their children. 

The African American students in Plain- 
view comprised two groups—those who lived 
in a small, working-class Black neighbour- 
hood in the district and those who transferred 
into Plainview from the ‘inner city’ through 
an inter-district desegregation plan. At this 
site, however, the social class distinctions 
between the two groups of Black students 
were blurred by many White respondents, 
particularly in their explanations of why Black 
students from both groups were consistently 
found in the lowest track classes. For instance, 
teachers could not tell us which Black stu- 
dents lived in Plainview and which rode the 
bus in from the city. Some teachers also spoke 
of Black students’—all Black students’—low 
levels of achievement as the result of their 
families’ culture of poverty, and not the result 
of what the school offered them. Despite the 
relative economicadvantages of many African 
American students who lived in the Plainview 
district as compared to those who lived in the 
city, all Black students in this mostly White, 
wealthy suburban school were doing quite 
poorly. While African Americans constituted 
25 per cent of thestudent population, less than 
5 per cent of the students in the highest level 
courses were Black. Furthermore, a district 
task force on Black achievement found that 
more than half of the Black students in the 
high school had received at least one D or F 
over the course of one school year. 

In other schools, the interplay between race 
and class was more complex, especially when 
the local élite sought to distinguish them- 
selves from other, lower income Whites. For 
instance, in the small midwestern Bearfield 
School District, which is partly rural and 
partly suburban, wealthy, well-educated, 
White suburban parents held the most power 

over the educational system because they pos- 
sessed more economic and highly valued cul- 
tural capital than rural Whites or African 
Americans. When a desegregation plan was 
instituted in the 1970s, it was Black and poor 
rural White children who were bused. As the 
Bearfield Middle School principal explained, 
‘As our business manager/superintendent 
once told me, the power is neither Black nor 


White; it’s green—as in money. And that’s 
where the power is. Rich people have clout. 
Poor people don’t have clout.’ 

Still, the less wealthy and less educated 
rural Whites in Bearfield, while not as politi- 
cally powerful as the suburban Whites, 
remained more influential than the African 
American families. When the two middle 
schools in the district were consolidated in 
1987, Whites—both wealthy suburban and 
poor rural—were able to convince the school 
board to close down the newly built middle 
school located in the African American com- 
munity and keep open the older middle school 
on the White side of the town. 

Although the interplay between class and 
culture within a racially mixed community is 
generally defined along racial lines, we found 
that was not always the case. For example, 
King Middle School, a magnet school in a 
large northeastern city, was designed to 
attract students of many racial groups and var- 
ied socioeconomic status. A teacher explained 
that the parents who are blue-collar workers 
do not understand what’s going on at the 
school, but the professional and middle-class 
parents frequently call to ask for materials to 
help their children at home. Educators at 
King insisted that middle-class and profes- 
sional parents were not all White, and that 
there was very little correlation between 
income and race at the school, with its student 
body composed of more than twenty 
racial/ethnic groups, including Jamaican, 
Chinese, Armenian, Puerto Rican, African 
American, and various European ethnic 
groups. While we found it difficult to believe 
that there was no correlation between 
race/ethnicity and income in this city with 
relatively poor African American and Latino 
communities, it is clear that not all of the local 
élites at King were White. 

Thus, the layers of stratification in some 
schools were many, but the core of the power 
élite in all ten communities consisted of a 
group of parents who were more White, 
wealthy, and well-educated relative to others 
in their community, They were the members 
of the school communities with the greatest 
economic and/or high-status cultural capital, 
which they have passed on to their children. 
The schools, in turn, greatly rewarded the 
children of these élite for their social distinc- 
tions, which were perceived to be distinctions 
of merit (DiMaggio 1979). 


The Political Ideology of Tracking and 
Detracking: ‘Deserving’ High-Track Stu- 
dents 


Bourdieu’s concepts of domination and social 
reproduction are particularly useful in under- 
standing the education system, because edu- 
cation is the field in which the élite both 
‘records and conceals’ its own privilege. Elites 
‘record’ privilege through formal educational 
qualifications, which then serve to ‘conceal’ 
the inherited cultural capital needed to 
acquire them. According to Harrison (1993), 
‘What is usually referred to as equality of 
opportunity or meritocracy is, for Bourdieu, a 
‘sociodicy’; that is, a sacred story that legiti- 
mates the dominant class’ own privilege’ 
(p. 43). 

The political resistance of the local élite to 
detracking reforms cannot, therefore, be 
understood separately from the ‘sociodicy’ or 
ideology employed to legitimize the privi- 
leged place élites and their children hold in the 
educational system. Ideology, ina Gramscian 
sense, represents ideas, beliefs, cultural pref- 
erences, and even myths and superstitions, 
which possess a certain ‘material’ reality of 
their own (Gramsci 1971). In education, soci- 
etal ideas, beliefs, and cultural preferences of 
intelligence have found in tracking structures 
their own material reality. Meanwhile, track- 
ing reinforces and sustains those ideas, beliefs, 
and cultural preferences. 

According to Thompson (1990), ideology 
refers to the ways in which meaning serves, in 
particular circumstances, to establish and sus- 
tain relations of power that are systematically 
asymmetrical. Broadly speaking, ideology is 
meaning in the service of power. Thompson sug- 
gests that the study of ideology requires 
researchers to investigate the ways in which 
meaning is constructed and conveyed by sym- 
bolic forms of various kinds, ‘from everyday 
linguistic utterances to complex images and 
texts; it requires us to investigate the social 
contexts within which symbolic forms are 
employed and deployed’ (p. 7). 

The ideology of the local élites in the 
Schools we studied was often cloaked in the 

symbolic form’ that Thompson describes. 
While the symbols used by politically power- 
ful people to express their resistance to 
detracking differed from one site to the next, 
Tace consistently played a central, if not 
*Xplicit, role. Although local élites rarely 
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expressed their dissatisfaction with detrack- 
ing reform in overtly racial terms, their resis- 
tance was couched in more subtle expressions 
of the politics of culture that have clear racial 
implications. For example, they said they 
liked the concept ofa racially mixed school, as 
long as the African American or Latino stu- 
dents acted like White, middle-class children, 
and their parents were involved in the school 
and bought into the American Dream. At 
Central High, a predominantly Latino school 
on the West Coast with a 23 per cent White 
student body, the local élite consisted of a rel- 
atively small middle class of mostly White and 
a few Latino families. No real upper middle 
class existed, and most of the Latino students 
came from very low-income families; many 
were recent immigrants to the United States. 
A White parent whose sons were taking hon- 
ors classes explained her opposition to 
detracking efforts at Central, exposing her 
sense of entitlement this way: 


I think a lot of those Latinos come and they're still 
Mexicans at heart. They’re not American. I don’t 
care what color you are, we’re in America here and 
we're going for this country. And I think their heart 
is in Mexico and they’re with that culture still. It’s 
one thing to come over and bring your culture and 
to use it, but it’s another thing to get into that . . . 
and I’m calling it the American ethic. They're not 
into it and that's why they end up so far behind. 
They get in school, and they are behind. 


This construct of the ‘deserving minority’ 
denies the value of non-White students’ and 
parents’ own culture or of their sometimes 
penetrating critique of the American creed 
(see Yonesawa, Williams, and Hirshberg, 
1995), and implies that only those students 
with the cultural capital and underlying élite 
ideology deserve to be rewarded in the educa- 
tional system. Yet because the political argu- 
ments put forth by powerful parents in the 
schools we studied sounded so benign, so 
‘American,’ the cultural racism that guided 
their perspective was rarely exposed. Conse- 
quently, both the racial segregation within the 
schools and the actions of parents to maintain 
it were perceived as natural. : ; 
We found many instances in which élite 
parents attempted to distance their children 
from students they considered to be less 
deserving of special attention and services. 
For instance, at Rolling Hills Middle School, 
located in a southeastern metropolitan area 
with a large, county-wide desegregation plan, 
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one wealthy White parent said she and her 
husband purchased a home in the nearby 
neighbourhood because Rolling Hills and its 
feeder high school are two of the handful of 
schools in the district that offer an ‘advanced 
.’ She said several people had told 
her that in the advanced program the curricu- 
lum was better, fewer behaviour problems 
occurred in the classes, and students received 
more individualized attention from teachers. 
She also said that had her children not been 
accepted into the advanced program, she and 
her family would not have moved into this 
racially mixed school district, but would have 
a home in one of the Whiter sub- 
urbs east of the county line. Interestingly 
— this parent did not know whether or 
not White suburban schools offered an 
advanced program. Also of interest in this dis- 
trict is the creation of the advanced programin 
the same year as the implementation of the 
desegregation plan. 

The White, well-educated parents at Grant 
High School often stated that the racial diver- 
sity of the student body was one characteristic 
they found most appealing about the school. 
They said that such a racially mixed environ- 
ment better prepared their children for life in 
‘the real world.’ One parent noted that ‘the 
positive mixing of racial groups is important 
to learning to live in society.’ But some teach- 
ers argued that while these parents found 
Grant’s diversity acceptable—even advanta- 
geous—their approval was conditioned by 
their understanding that ‘their children 
[would] only encounter Black students in the 
hallways and not in their classrooms.’ Grant’s 
assistant principal noted that ‘many upper 
class, professional parents hold occupational 
positions in which they work toward equity 
and democracy, but expect their children tobe 
given special treatment at Grant.’ 

This ideology of ‘diversity at a distance’ is 
often employed by White parents at strategic 
moments when the privileged status of their 
children appears to be threatened (Lareau 
1989). In our study, the parents of honors stu- 
dents at Grant successfully protested the 
school’s effort to eliminate the ‘tennis shoe’ 
registration process by which students and 
teachers jointly negotiated access to classes.‘ 
Some of the faculty had proposed that the 
school switch to a computer registration pro- 
gram that would guarantee Black and Latino 
students greater access to high-track classes. 


The parents of the honors students stated that 
they were not protesting the registration 
change because they were opposed to having 
their children in racially mixed classes, but 
because ‘they [felt] that their children [ would] 
learn more in an environment where all stu- 
dents are as motivated to learn as they are—in 
a homogeneous ability classroom.’ 
Respondents at Grant said that parents 
assumed that if any student was allowed into 
an honors class, regardless of his or her prior 
track, it must not bea good class. The assump- 
tion here was that if there was no selectivity in 
placing students in particular classes, then the 
learning and instruction in those classes could 
not be good. Parents of the most advanced stu- 
dents ‘assumed’ that since the language arts 
department had made the honors and regular 
curriculum the same and allowed more stu- 
dents to enroll in honors, the rigor of these 
classes had probably diminished, despite the 
RA. claims that standards had remained 
At Liberty High School, where the intel- 
lectual élite were more "liberal" than the élite 
in most of the other schools, parents also fre- 
quently cited the racial diversity of the school 
as an asset. For instance, one parent com- 
mented that it was the racial and cultural 
mix—the real range of people here’—that 
attracted her to Liberty High. She liked the 
fact that her daughter was being exposed to 
people of different cultures and different 
socioeconomic backgrounds: ‘We took her out 
of private school, where there's all these real 
upper middle-class White kids.’ Yet, despite 
this espoused appreciation for diversity 
among White liberal parents at Liberty, they 
strongly resisted efforts to dismantle the 
racially segregated track system. According to 
another White parent of a high-track student 
at Liberty: 
I think the one thing that really works at Liberty 
High is the upper track. It does. And to me, I guess 
my goal would be for us to find a way to make the 
rest of Liberty High work as well as the upper track. 
But it's crucial that we not destroy the upper track 
to do that, and that can happen . . . it really could 
...- I feel my daughter will get an excellent educa- 
tion if the program continues the way itis, if self- 
scheduling continues so that they aren’t 
smoothed together. 


Inall of the schools we studied, the most inter- 
esting aspect of élites’ opposition to detrack- 
ing is that they based their resistance on the 


symbolic mixing of high ‘deserving’ and low 
‘undeserving’ students, rather than on infor- 
mation about what actually happens in 
detracked classrooms. For instance, an Eng- 
lish teacher at Plainview High School who 
taught a heterogeneous American Studies 
course in which she academically challenged 
all her students said that the popularity of the 
Advanced Placement classes among the élite 
parents was in part based upon a ‘myth’ that 
‘they’re the only classes that offer high stan- 
dards, that they're the only courses that are 
interesting and challenging. And the myth is 
that that’s where the best learning takes place. 
That’s amyth.’ 

At Explorer Middle School, located in a 
mid-sized northwestern city, the identified 
gifted students—nearly all White, despite a 
school population that was 30 per cent Amer- 
ican Indian—were no longer segregated into 
special classes or teams. Rather, ‘gifted’ stu- 
dents were offered extra ‘challenge’ courses, 
which other ‘non-gifted’ students could 
choose to take as well. The day after a grueling 
meeting with parents of the ‘gifted’ students, 
the designated gifted education teacher who 
works with these and other students in the 
challenge classes was upset by the way in 
which the parents had responded to her expla- 
nation of the new challenge program and the 
rich educational opportunities available in 
these classes: 


And they didn't ask, ‘well what are our kids learn- 
ingin your classes? Nobody asked that. I just found 
that real dismaying, and I was prepared to tell them 
what we do in class and here's an example. I had 
course outlines. I send objectives home with every 
class, and goals and work requirements, and 
nobody asked me anything about that... . like they, 
it’s... tomeit’s like I’m dealing with theiregos, you 
a more than what their kids really need educa- 
ally. 


What this and other teachers in our study told 
us is that many élite parents are more con- 
cerned about the labels placed on their chil- 
dren than what actually goes on in the 
classroom. This is a powerful illustration of 
What Bourdieu (1984) calls ‘form over func- 
tion and ‘manner over matter." 


NOTIONS OF ENTITLEMENT 

Symbols of the ‘deserving,’ high-track stu- 
dents must be juxtaposed with conceptions of 
the undeserving, low-track students in order 
for strong protests against detracking to make 
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sense in a society that advocates equal oppor- 
tunity. Bourdieu argues that ‘impersonal 
domination'—the sociocultural form of dom- 
ination found in free, industrial societies 
where more coercive methods of domination 
are not allowed—entails the rationalization of 
the symbolic. When symbols of domination 
are rationalized, the entitlement of the upper 
strata of society is legitimized, and thus this 
impersonal domination is seen as natural 
(Harrison 1993: 42). 

In our study, we found that élite parents 
rationalized their children's entitlement to 
better educational opportunities based upon 
the resources that they themselves brought to 
the system. For instance, parents from the 
White, wealthy side of Bearfield Middle 
School's attendance zone perceived that the 
African American students who attended the 
school and lived on the ‘other’ side of town 
benefited from the large tax burden shoul- 
dered by the White families. One White par- 
ent noted, ‘I don't feel that our school should 
have, you know, people from that far away 
coming toour school. I don't think it's right as 
far as the taxes we pay. ... They don't pay the 
taxes that we pay, and they're at our 
also. Um, I just don't feel they belong here, 
no.’ According to the superintendent of the 
school district, this statement reflects the 
widely held belief among Whites that they are 
being taxed to pay for schools for Black stu- 
dents, ‘and therefore, the White community 
„should make the decisions about theschools 
. . . because possess paying D ~ aces 
perspectives explai in part why the consoli- 
dation of the district’s two middle schools 
resulted in the closing of the mostly Black but 
much more recently built school, and 
favoured the old, dilapidated Bearfield build- 
ingas the single middle school site. 

At the same time, these parents balked at 
the suggestion that their own social privilege 
and much of their children's advantages had 
less to do with objective merit or intellectual 
ability than it had to do with their families" 
economic and cultural capital. Harrison 
(1993) expands upon Bourdieu's notion that 
culture functions to deny or disavow the eco- 
nomic origins of capital by gaining symbolic 
credit for the possessors of economic and 
political capital. Harrison argues that the 
seemingly legitimate and meritocratic basis 
upon which students ‘earn’ academic creden- 
tials is an important aspect of the dominant 
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class’ denial of entitlement as a process in 
which inherited economic and political power 
receives social consecration. In other words, 
the élite parents must convince themselves 
and others that the privileges their children 
are given in the educational system were 
earned in a fair and meritocratic way, and are 
not simply a consequence of the parents’ own 
privileged place in society. "The demonstra- 
tion that the belief of merit is a part of the 
process of social consecration in which the 
dominant class's power is both acknowledged 
and misrecognized, is at the core of Bour- 
dieu's analysis of culture’ (Harrison 1993: 44). 
There is strong evidence from the schools 
we studied that students frequently end up in 
particular tracks and classrooms more on the 
basis of their parents’ privilege than of their 
own ‘ability.’ A school board member in the 
district in which Rolling Hills Middle School 
is located explained that students are placed in 
the advanced program depending on who 
their parents happen to know. Because the 
advanced program was implemented at the 
same time as the countywide desegregation 
plan, it has become a sophisticated form of 
resegregation within racially mixed schools 
supported by conceptions of ‘deserving’ 
advanced students. The school board member 
said that parents of the advanced students are 
very much invested in labels that their chil- 
dren acquire at school. When children are 
labeled ‘advanced,’ it means their parents are 
‘advanced’ as well. In fact, said the board 
member, some of these parents refer to them- 
selves as the ‘advanced parents’: ‘There is still 
an elitist aspect as far as I am concerned. Lalso 
think itis an ego trip for parents. They lovethe 
double standard that their children are in 
Advanced Placement programs.’ 
Similarly, several élite parents of students 
in the advanced program at Grant High 
School expressed regret that the school had 
such a poor vocational education department 
for the ‘other’ students—those who were not 
advanced. Their lament for vocational educa- 
tion related to their way of understanding the 
purpose of the high school in serving different 
students. One of these parents, for example, 
stated that the role of the honors classes was to 
groom students to become ‘managers and pro- 
fessionals’ and that something else should be 
done for those kids who would grow up to be 
‘workers.’ 
According to Harrison (1993), the élite seek 


to deny the arbitrary nature of the social 
order that culture does much to conceal. This 
process, which he calls ‘masking,’ occurs 
when what is culturally arbitrary is ‘essen- 
tialized, absolutized or universalized’ (p. 45). 
Masking is generally accomplished via 
symbols—culturally specific as opposed to 
materially specific symbols (Bourdieu and 
Wacquant 1992). For example, standardized 
test scores become cultural symbols of intelli- 
gence that are used to legitimize the track 
structure in some instances while they are 
‘masked’ in other instances. 

An example of this ‘masking’ process was 
revealed to us at Grant High School, where 
élite parents of the most advanced students 
approved of using test scores as a measure of 
students’ intelligence and worthiness to enroll 
inthe highest track classes. But when children 
of the élite who were identified as ‘highly able’ 
in elementary school did not make the test 
score cutoffs for high school honors classes, 
the parents found ways to get their children 
placed in these classes anyway, as if the tests in 
that particular instance were not valid. The 
educators usually gave in to these parents’ 
demands, and then cited such instances as evi- 
dence of a faulty system. The so-called faults 
within the system, however, did not lead to 
broad-based supportamong powerful parents 
or educators to dismantle the track structure. 

Similarly, at Explorer Middle School, 
where the wealthy White ‘gifted’ students 
were all placed in regular classes and then 
offered separate challenge classes along with 
other students who chose to take such a class, 
the principal collected data on the achieve- 
ment test scores for the identified gifted stu- 
dents and other students in the school. She 
found huge overlaps in the two sets of scores, 
with some identified ‘non-gifted’ students 
scoring in the 90th percentile and above, and 
some ‘gifted’ students ranking as low as the 
58th percentile. Yet, when the mostly White 
parents of children identified by the districtas 
‘gifted’ were presented with these data, they 
attributed the large number of low test scores 
among the pool of gifted students to a handful 
of non-White students participating in that 
program, although the number of non-White 
‘gifted’ students was far lower than the num- 
ber of low test scores within the gifted pro- 
gram. The White parents simply would not 
admit that any of their children did not 
deserve a special label (and the extra resources 


that come with it). According to the teacher of 
the challenge classes, one of the most vocal 
and demanding ‘gifted’ parents was the 
mother of a boy who was not even near the top 
of his class: ‘I still can’t figure out how he got 
in the gifted program: he doesn’t perform in 
any way at that high a level... She is carrying 
onand on and on. . ." 

Despite evidence that the 'gifted' label may 
be more a form of symbolic capital than a true 
measure of innate student ability, the parents 
of students who had been identified as gifted 
by this school district maintained a strong 
sense of entitlement. For instance, a White, 
upper middle-class father of two so-called 
gifted boys told us he was outraged that the 
‘gifted and talented’ teacher at Explorer spent 
her time teaching challenge classes that were 
not exclusively for gifted students. This 
father was adamant that the state’s special 
funding for gifted and talented (G/T) pro- 
grams should be spent exclusively on identi- 
fied G/T students. He noted that at the other 
middle school in the district, the G/T teacher 
worked with a strictly G/T class, “whereas at 
Explorer, the G/T teacher works with a class 
that is only 50 per cent G/T.’ In other words, 
precious’ state resources for gifted and tal- 
ented students were being spent on ‘non- 
deserving’ students—many of whom had 
higher middle school achievement test scores 
than the students who had been identified by 
the school district as gifted many years earlier. 

At Plainview High School, the English 
teacher who created the heterogeneous Amer- 
ican Studies class began reading about the 
social science research on intelligence, and 
concluded that our society and education sys- 
tem do not really understand what intelli- 
gence is or how to measure it. When the 
principal asked her to present her research to 
parents at an open house, her message was not 
well received, particularly by those parents 
Whose children were in the Advanced Place- 
ment classes, According to this teacher, ‘If 
you were raised under the system that said you 
Were very intelligent and high achieving, you 
don’t want anyone questioning that system, 
OK? That's just the way itis.’ She said that 
what some of the parents were most threat- 
ened by was how this research on intelligence 
Was going to be used and whether the high 
school was going to do away with Advanced 
Placement classes, She recalled, ‘I used the 
word “track” once and debated whether I 
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could weave that in because I knew the power 
ofthe word, and I didn't want to shut everyone 
down. It was very interesting.’ 


Political Practices: How the Local Elite 
Undermined Detracking 


The ideology and related symbols that legiti- 
mate local élites’ sense of entitlement are crit- 
ical to educational policy and practice. As 
Harrison (1993) and Harker (1984) note. 
Bourdieu’s work is ultimately focused on the 
strategic practices employed when conflicts 
emerge. In this way, Bourdieu identifies 
‘practices’—actions that maintain or change 
the social structures—within strategically 
oriented forms of conflict. These strategic 
actions must be rooted back into the logic or 
sense of entitlement that underlies these prac- 
tices. In other words, we examined political 
practices that are intended to be consistent 
with an ideology of ‘deserving’ high-track stu- 
dents. These practices were employed by élite 
parents when educators posed a threat to the 
privileged status of their children by ques- 
tioning the validity and objectivity of a rigid 
track structure (Useem 1990). 

According to Bourdieu, when seemingly 
‘objective’ structures, such as tracking sys- 
tems, are faithfully reproduced in the disposi- 
tions or ways of knowing of actors, then the 
‘arbitrary’ nature of the existing structure can 
go completely unrecognized (Bourdieu and 
Wacquant 1992). For instance, no one ques- 
tions the existence of the separate and unequal 
‘gifted and talented’ or ‘highly advanced’ pro- 

for children of the local élites, despite 
the fact that the supposedly ‘objective’ mea- 
sures that legitimize these programs—stan- 
dardized tests scores—do not always support 
the somewhat ‘arbitrary’ nature of student 
placement. This arbitrary placement system 
is more sensitive to cultural capital than acad- 
emic ‘ability.’ sca 

In the case of tracking, so-called objective 
and thus non-arbitrary standardized tests are 
problematic on two levels. First, the tests 
themselves are culturally biased in favor of 
wealthy White students, and therefore repre- 
sent a poor measure of ‘ability’ or *intelli- 
gence’, Second, scores on these exams tend to 
count more for some students than others. 
Elite students who have low achievement test 
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scores are placed in high tracks, while non- 
White and non-wealthy students with high 
test scores are bound to the lower tracks (see 
Oakes et al. 1995; Welner and Oakes 1995). 
Still, test scores remain an undisclosed and 
undisputed ‘objective’ measure of student 
track placement and thus a rationale for main- 
taining the track structure in many schools. 

When these undisclosed or undisputed 
parts of the universe are questioned, conflicts 
arise that call for strategic political practices 
on the part of élites. As Harrison (1993) states, 
‘Where the fitcan no longer be maintained and 
where, therefore, the arbitrary nature of the 
objective structure becomes evident, the 
dominant class must put into circulation a dis- 
course in which this arbitrary order is misrec- 
ognized as such’ (p. 41). When the arbitrary 
nature of the ‘objective’ tracking structure 
becomes evident, detracking efforts are initi- 
ated, often by educators who have come to 
realize the cultural basis of the inequalities 
within our so-called meritocratic educational 
system. 

Within each of our ten schools, when edu- 
cators penetrated the ideology that legitimizes 
the track structure (and the advantages that 
high-track students have within it), élite par- 
ents felt that their privileges were threatened. 
We found that local élites employed four prac- 
tices to undermine and co-opt meaningful 
detracking efforts in such a way that they and 
their children would continue to benefit dis- 
proportionately from educational policies. 
These four overlapping and intertwined prac- 
tices were threatening flight, co-opting the 
institutional élites, soliciting buy-in from the 
‘not-quite élite’, and accepting detracking 
bribes. 


THREATENING FLIGHT 

Perhaps nowhere in our study was the power 
of the local élite and their ideology of entitle- 
ment more evident than when the topic of 
‘élite flight’ was broached, specifically when 
these parents threatened to leave the school. 
Educators in the ten schools we studied were 
acutely aware that their schools, like most 
institutions, gain their status, or symbolic 
capital, from the social status of the students 
who attend (Wells and Crain 1992). They 
know they must hold onto the local élites in 
order for their schools to remain politically 
viable institutions that garner broad public 
support. As a result, the direct or indirect 


threat of élite flight can thwart detracking 
efforts when local élite parents have other 
viable public or private school options. 

At Liberty High School, the liberal ideals 
and principles thatare the corner-stone of this 
community were challenged when local élites 
were asked to embrace reforms that they per- 
ceived to be removing advantages held by 
their children. In fact, discussions and imple- 
mentation of such reforms—for example, the 
creation of a heterogeneous ninth—grade Eng- 
lish/social studies core—caused élite parents 
to ‘put into circulation a discourse’ that legit- 
imized their claim to something better than 
what other students received. Without this 
special attention for high-track students, élite 
parents said, they had little reason to keep 
their children at Liberty. As one parent of a 
high-track student noted in discussing the 
local élite’s limits and how much of the 
school’s equity-centered detracking reforms 
ed mn tolerate before abandoning the 
school: 


I think it happens to all of us; when you have chil- 
dren, you confront all your values in a totally dif- 
ferent way. I mean, I did all this work in education, 
Iknew all these things about it, and it's very differ- 
ent when it's your own child ’cause when it's your 
own child your real responsibility is to advocate for 
that child. I mean, I might make somewhat differ- 
ent decisions about Liberty High, though probably 
not terribly different, because as I say, I would 
always have in mind the danger of losing a big 
chunk of kids, and with them the community sup- 
port that makes this school work well. 


The power of the threat of élite flight is evi- 
dent in the history of the creation of tracking 
structures in many of our schools, where 
advanced and gifted programs began to 
appear and proliferate at the same time that 
the schools in these districts were becoming 
more racially mixed, either through a desegre- 
gation plan or demographic shifts. This shift 
toward more tracking as schools became 
increasingly racially mixed follows the long 
history of tracking in the U.S. educational 
system. Tracking became more systemati 

at the turn of the century, as non-Anglo 
immigrant students enrolled in urban high 
schools (Oakes 1985). At Grant High School, 
which is located in a racially diverse urban 
school district surrounded by separate Whiter 
and more affluent districts, the highly 
advanced and 'regular' advanced programs 
were started shortly after desegregation at the 


insistence of local élite parents who wanted 
separate classes for their children. One 
teacher noted that the advanced programs 
were designed to respond to a segment of the 
White community that felt. ‘Oh, we'll send 
our kids to public school, but only if there’s a 
special program for them.’ 

At Grant, the chair of the language arts 
department, an instigator of detracking 
reform efforts, said that the parents of the 
‘advanced’ students run the school district: 


They scare those administrators the same way they 
scare us. They’re the last vestiges of middle-class 
people in the public schools in some sense. And 
they know that. And they flaunt that sometimes. 
And they scare people with that. And the local 
media would spit [the deputy superintendent] up 
in pieces if she did something to drive these parents 
out of the school district. So, yeah, I’m sure she’s 
nervous about anything we’re doing. 


Similarly, at Rolling Hills Middle School, 
where the Advanced Program began in thelate 
1970s, shortly after the county-wide desegre- 
gation plan was implemented, the mother of 
two White boys in the program noted. ‘If I 
heard they were going to eliminate the 
Advanced Program, I would be very alarmed, 
and would seriously consider if I could afford 
a private school.’ She indicated that she 
thought that most parents of students at 
Rolling Hills felt this way. 

_ At Central High School, White flight con- 
sistently paralleled the influx of Latino immi- 
grant students into the school. Administrators 
said they hoped that the relocation of the 
School toa new sitein a more middle-class area 
of the district would allow Central to maintain 
its White population. But many educators 
said they felt that what keeps White students 
at Central is the honors program, which 
would have been scaled back under detracking 
reform. This reform effort has been almost 
completely derailed by political roadblocks 
from both inside the school and the surround- 
ing community. 

Suburban, midwestern Plainview High 
School was the school in which we perha 
noted the perceived threat of élite flight to 
most powerful. There, the concept of *com- 
munity stability was foremost on the minds of 
the educators. Many of the teachers and 
administrators in the Plainview district, par- 
Ay at the high school, came to Plainview 
Tom the nearby Hamilton School District, 
Which experienced massive White flight two 
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decades earlier. Essentially, the population of 
the Hamilton district shifted from mostly 
White, upper middle class to all Black and 
poor in a matter of ten years—roughly 
between 1968 and 1978. According to these 
educators and many other respondents in 
Plainview, the status of the Hamilton district 
and its sole high school plummeted, as each 
incoming freshman class became significantly 
darker and poorer. Once regarded as the pre- 
mier public high school in the metropolitan 
area, Hamilton suddenly served as a reminder 
of the consequences of White flight. The large 
numbers of White residents and educators 
who came to Plainview after fleeing Hamilton 
kept the memory of White flight alive, and 
used Hamilton as a symbol of this threat. 
Ofall theeducators in the district, it was the 
Plainview High School principal, Mr. Fred- 
rick, who appeared most fixated on issues of 
community 'stability and the role of the 
schools in maintaining it: 
Here's my problem, what I'm doing at Plainview 
High School is essentially trying to make it stable 
enough so that other people can integrate the 
neighborhood. Now if other people aren't integrat- 
ing the neighborhood, I'm not doing it either. I'm 
not out there working on that, I don't have time to 
be out there working on that. I’ve got to be making 
sure that what we're doing in Plainview High 
School is strong, we'restrong enough, and have the 
reputation of, so that as we integrate, which I'm 
hoping is happening, that Whites won't get up and 
flee. . when they come in and say, I hope you're 
here in eight years, that is a commitment those 
White people are gonna be there in eight years. 


Fredrick argues that an academically strong 
high school led by a principal who maintains a 
relationship with the community will 
help stabilize the whole community. As he 
explains, *I believe we can keep stability in 
Plainview while still being out in front of edu- 
cation. Now that's what I feel my job. is.’ 
Fredrick’s goal of maintaining racial stability 
in the community is noble in many respects, 
but we learned during our visits to Plainview 
that his focus on White flight has resulted in 
intense efforts to please the élite White par- 
ents, These efforts to cater to élite parents 
have consistently worked against detracking 
reforms in the school. While some of the 
teachers and other administrators continued 
to push for more innovative grouping and 
instructional strategies. Fredrick has advo- 
cated more Advanced Placement courses and 
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encouraged more students to take these 
classes. In this way, the threat of White élite 
flight has helped maintain the hierarchical 
track structure and an Advanced Placement 
curriculum that many teachers, students, and 
less élite parents argue is not creative or 
instructionally sound. 


CO-OPTING THE INSTITUTIONAL ÉLITES 
The threat of flight is one of the ways in which 
local élites provoke responses to their institu- 
tional demands. This threat, and the fear it 
creates in the hearts of educators, is related to 
the way in which the ‘institutional élites'— 
that is educators with power and authority 
within the educational system—become co- 
opted by the ideology of the local élites. Both 
Domhoff (1983, 1990) and Mills (1956) 
write about institutional élites as *high-level 
employees in institutions (either private cor- 
porations or governmental agencies, such as 
the U.S. Treasury Department) who see their 
roles as serving the upper, capitalist-based 
class. At a more micro or local level, we find 
that the institutional élites are the educational 
administrators who see their roles as serving 
the needs and demands of the local élites. 
Indeed, in most situations, their professional 
success and even job security depend on their 
ability to play these roles. 
For instance, in small-town Bearfield, the 
new superintendent, who is politically very 
popular with élite parents and community 
members, has developed a less than positive 
impression of detracking efforts at the middle 
school. Yet his view is based less on first-hand 
information about thereform through visits to 
the school or discussions with the teachers 
than on the input he has received from White 
parents who have placed their children in pri- 
vate schools. To him, the educators at 
Bearfield Middle School have *let the acade- 
mics slide just a little bit’. Because of the 
superintendent’s sense of commitment to the 
powerful White, wealthy parents, the princi- 
pal of Bearfield indicated that he feels intense 
pressure to raise standardized test scores and 
prove that academics are not sliding at the 
school. Thus, some degree of ‘teaching to the 
test’ has come atthe expense of a more creative 
and innovative curriculum that facilitates 
detracking efforts by acknowledging, for 
example, different ways of knowing material. 
In a symbolic move, the teaching staff has 
rearranged the Black History Month curricu- 


lum to accommodate standardized test prep- 
ping in the month of February. 

The relationship among the institutional 
élites at urban Grant High School, its school 
district office, and the local élite parents, how- 
ever, demonstrates one of the most severe 
instances of ‘co-optation’ that we observed. At 
the district’s main office and at the high 
school, many of the educational administra- 
tors are African American. Still, these admin- 
istrators frequently have failed to push for the 
kinds of reforms that would benefit the mostly 
African American students in the lowest track 
classes. Several respondents noted that Black 
educators who have been advocates for demo- 
craticreform have notsurvived in this district, 
and that those who cater to the demands of 
powerful White parents have been promoted 
within the system. 

At the end of the 1993-1994 school year, 
the African American principal of Grant, Mr. 
Phillips, rejected the language arts depart- 
ment's proposal to detrack ninth-grade Eng- 
lish by putting ‘honors’ and ‘regular’ students 
together in the same classes and offering 
honors as an extra credit option for all stu- 
dents. The principal claimed that it was not 
fair to do away with separate honors classes 
when the proposal had not been discussed 
with parents. His decision, he explained, was 
based on frequent complaints he received 
from the mostly White parents of high-track 
students that changes were being made at the 
school, particularly in the language arts 
department, without their prior knowledge 
or consent. According to the language arts 
department chair, when her department 
detracked twelfth-grade electives, it ‘really 
pissed people off.’ Also, when these élite par- 
ents were not consulted about the proposal to 
change the school schedule to an alternative 
four-period schedule, they protested and 
were successful in postponing the change. 

_ Furthermore, a recent attempt by Grant’s 
history department to do away with separate 
honors classes at the request of some students 
was thwarted by the parents of honors stu- 
dents, who, according to one teacher, ‘went 
through the roof.’ Some of the teachers in 
— v o indicated that they sus- 
pect at the history department's move to 
eliminate honors diui was not sincere, but 
rather a political tactic designed to generate 
support among powerful élite parents for 
the honors program. In fact, the history 


department chair, who opposes detracking, 
noted that his only recourse to stop the 
detracking reform was to go to the parents and 
get them upset ‘because they had the power to 
do things at school." 

At Grant, administrators at the district 
office have historically been very responsive to 
the concerns of White parents, and thus regu- 
larly implement policies designed to retain the 
White students. For instance, the district 
leadership convened an all-White ‘highly 
capable parent task force’ to examine issues 
surrounding the educational advanced pro- 
grams for ‘highly capable’ students, The task 
force strongly recommended self-contained 
classrooms for advanced students, making 
detracking efforts across the district more 
problematic. According to one of the teachers 
at Grant, school board members would not 
talk about the élitism around this program 
because they were ‘feeling under siege.’ 

Atseveral schools in our study, educational 
administrators, especially. principals, have 
lost their jobs since detracking efforts began, 
in part because they refused co-optation and 
advocated detracking. At Liberty High 
School, despite the principal’s efforts to make 
detracking as politically acceptable to the élite 
parents as possible, in the end he was ‘done in’ 
by the institutional élites at the district office 
who would not give him the extra resources he 
needed to carry out detracking in a manner 
local élites would have considered acceptable. 


BUY-IN OF THE. NOT-QUITE ELITE 
In an interesting article about the current 
political popularity of decentralized school 
governance and growth of school-site coun- 
cils with broad decisionmaking power, 
(1993) writes that the middle class is a very 
Willing accomplice in the strategy to create 
such councils and ‘empower’ parents to make 
important decisions about how schools are 
run. He notes that it is the middle-class par- 
ents who put themselves forward for election 
to such governing bodies, Yet he argues that 
In spite of this new-found icipatory role 
or middle-class parents, actually have 
ittle control over the course of their children’s 
chools, because such courses are 
OY a larger power structure. As Beare states, 
In one sense, then, participative decision- 
making is a politically diversionary tactic, a 
pens of keeping activist people di 

y their own self-inflicted, busy work. The 
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middle class are willing accomplices, for they 
think they are gaining access to the decision- 
making of the power structures’ (p. 202). 

Y The ideology of the local élite's entitlement 
is so pervasive and powerful that the élites do 
not necessarily have to be directly involved in 
the decisionmaking processes at schools, 
although they often are. But between the local 
élites’ threats to flee, co-optation of institu- 
tional élites, and ability to make their privilege 
appear as ‘common sense,’ such school-site 
councils will most likely simply reflect, as 
Beare (1993) points out, the broader power 
structure. In this way, the ‘self-inflicted busy 
work’ of the not-quite élites, which, depend- 
ingon the context of the schools, tend to be the 
more middle- or working-class parents, is just 
that—busy work that helps the schools main- 
tain the existing power relations and a highly 
tracked structure. This is what Gramsci 
(1971) would refer to as the ‘consensual’ basis 
of power, or the consensual side of politics in a 
civil society (see Boggs 1984: Gramsci 1971). 

We saw a clear example of how this co- 
optation plays out at Plainview High School, 
where a group of about thirty predominantly 
White parents served on the advisory board 
for the most visible parent group, called the 
Parent-Teacher Organization, or PTO (even 
though there were no teachers in this organi- 
zation). The PTO advisory board met with 
the principal oncea month toactas his ‘sound- 
ing board’ on important school-site issues, 
particularly those regarding discipline. We 
found through in-depth interviews with 
many of the parents on the PTO board that 
these parents were not the most powerful or 
most élite parents in the one-high-school dis- 
trict. In fact, as the peer po of the 
advisory board and the mother of a not-quite- 
higtrtrack student explained, "The Advanced 
Placement parents don't run the president of 
the PTO. As a matter of fact, I’m trying to 
think when the last time [was] we had a presi- 
dent of the PTO whose kids were on the fast 
track in Advanced Placement. I don't think 
we've had one in quite a few years." 

She did note, however, that there were ‘alot 
of parents on the [district-wide] school board 
whose kids are in the Advanced Placement 
classes’. Interestingly, in the Plainview school 
district, the school board and the central 
administration, and not the school-site coun- 
cils such as the PTO advisory board, have the 
power to change curricular and instructional 
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programs—the areas most related to detrack- 
ing reform—in the schools. 

Furthermore, despite the past president's 
assertion that the Advanced Placement par- 
ents do not run the PTO advisory board, 
the board members we interviewed told us 
they were unwilling to challenge the 
Advanced Placement stance of the principal. 
Still, several of the PTO board members said 
they believed there was too much emphasis on 
Advanced Placement at Plainview, and that 
they were at times uncomfortable with the 
principal's constant bragging about the num- 
ber of Advanced Placement classes the school 
offers, the number of students taking 
Advanced Placement exams, and the number 
of students who receive 3’s, 4’s, or 5'son these 
exams. Some of these parents said that, in 
their opinion, a heavy load of Advanced Place- 
ment classes is too stressful for high school 
students; others said the curriculum in the 
Advanced Placement classes is boring rote 
memorization. But none of these parents 
had ever challenged the principal in his effort 
to boost the number of Advanced Placement 
classes offered and students enrolling in 
€ According to one mother on the PTO 

d: 


I think parents have seen that there are so many 
pressures in the world, they realize that this is high 
school and they're fed up with all the competition. 
At the same time they know you have to play the 
game, you know. . .And again, it's hard to evaluate 
with some of the top, top students, you know, 
what's appropriate. . .I think a lot of this has to do 
with Plainview as a community, too. Now, for 
example, where I live right here is in Fillburn, and 
thatisa more upscale community [within the Plain- 
view district]. Two houses from me is the Doner 
school district, which is a community of wealthier 
homes, wealthier people, many of whom have chil- 
dren in private schools. 


During interviews, most of the not-quite-€lite 
parents at all of the schools in our study dis- 
cussed their awareness of the demands that 
families with high economic and cultural cap- 
ital placed on the schools. They cited these 
demands as reasons why they themselves did 
not challenge the push for more Advanced 
Placement or gifted classes and why they were 
not supporters of detracking efforts—even 
when they suspected that such changes might 
be beneficial for their own children. For 
instance, at Grant High School, the chair of 
the language arts department formed a parent 


support group to focus on issues of tracking 
and detracking. This group consisted mostly 
of parents of students in the regular and hon- 
ors classes, with only a handful of parents of 
very advanced students in the highest track. 
The department chair said she purposefully 
postponed ‘the fight’ with more of the 
advanced parents. ‘We thought if we could get 
a group of parents who are just as knowledge- 
able. . .as we were, they should be the ones that 
become the advocates with the other parents. 
So that’s probably our biggest accomplish- 
ment this year is getting this group of parents 
that we have together.’ But one of the few par- 
ents of advanced students left the group 
because she said her concerns were not being 
addressed, and the advisory group disbanded 
the following spring. 

We saw other examples of *not-quite-élite" 
buy-in at schools where middle-class minor- 
ity parents had become advocates of tracking 
practices and opponents of detracking efforts, 
despite their lament that their children were 
often the only children of color in the high- 
track classes. For instance, a Black profes- 
sional parent at Rolling Hills Middle School, 
whose two children were in the advanced pro- 
gram, noted that a growing number of African 
American parents in the district were upset 
with the racial composition of the nearly all- 
White ‘advanced’ classes and the dispropor- 
tionately Black ‘comprehensive’ tracks within 
racially mixed schools. He said, ‘So you have 
segregation in a supposedly desegregated set- 
ting. So what itis, you have a growing amount 
of dissatisfaction within the African American 
community about these advanced programs 
that are lily White.’ Despite his dissatisfac- 
tion, this father explained that he is not against 
tracking per se. ‘I think tracking has its merits. 
I just think they need to be less rigid in their 
standards." 

Similarly, at Green Valley High School, a 
rural West Coast school with a 43 per cent 
White and 57 percent Latino student popula- 
tion, a professional, middle-class Latino cou- 
ple who had sent their children to private 
elementary and middle schools before 
enrolling them in the public high school said 
that the students at Green Valley should be 
divided into three groups: those at the top, 
those in the middle, and those at the bottom. 
The father added that those students in 
the middle should be given more of a tech 
prep education, and that an alternative 


school might be good for a lot of kids who 
won’t go to college. 


DETRACKING BRIBES 

Another political practice employed by local 
élites in schools that are attempting detrack- 
ing reforms is their use of symbolic capital to 
bribe the schools to give them some preferen- 
tial treatment in return for their willingness 
to allow some small degree of detracking to 
take place. These detracking bribes tend to 
make detracking reforms very expensive and 
impossible to implement in a comprehensive 
fashion. 

_ Bourdieu (in Harrison 1993) would con- 
sider such detracking bribes to be symbolic of 
the irreversible character of gift exchange. In 
exchange for their political buy-in to the 
detracking efforts, élite parents must be 
assured that their children are still getting 
something more than other children. In the 
process of gift exchange, according to Bour- 
dieu, gifts must be returned, but this return 
represents neither an exchange of equivalents 
nor a case of cash on delivery: 


Whatis returned must be both differentin kind and 
deferred in time, It is within this space opened up 
by these two elements of non-identity [of the gifts] 
and temporality [deferred time] that strategic 
actions can be deployed through which either one 
actor or another tries to accumulate some kind of 
profit. The kind of profit accumulated is, of course, 
more likely to be either symbolic or social, rather 
than economic. (p. 39) 


In the case of the detracking bribes, the élite 
parents tend to profit at the expense of broad- 
based reform and restructuring. Yet, detrack- 
ing bribes take on a different shape an 

character in different schools, depending 
upon the bargaining power of the local élite 
parents and the school’s resources. As Bour- 
dieu notes, in the case of the gift exchange, itis 
the agent's sense of honor that regulates the 
os that can be made in the game (Harrison 


For instance, at King Middle School, 
located in a large northeastern city, the bribeis 
the school itself—a well-funded magnet pro- 
gram with formal ties toa nearby college anda 
rich art program that is integrated into the 
curriculum. Because King isa school of choice 
for parents who live in the surrounding area o 
the city, it is in many ways automatically per- 
ceived to be ‘better than’ regular neighbor- 
hood schools, where students end up by 
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default. Still, an administrator noted that 
King must still work at getting élite parents to 
accept the grouping within the 
school: “The thing is to convince the parents 
of the strong students that [heterogeneous 
grouping] is a good idea and not to have them 
pull children out to put them in a gifted pro- 
gram. It is necessary to really offer them a lot. 
You need parent education, along with offer- 
ingarich program for the parents so that they 
don't feel their children are being cheated." 

At Rolling Hills Middle School, where 
African American students are bused to this 
otherwise White, wealthy school, the detrack- 
ing bribe comes in the form of the best sixth- 

le teachers and a *heterogeneous' team of 
students, which is skewed toward a dispro- 
portionate number of advanced program stu- 
dents. Forinstance, the cous team is 
comprised of 50 per cent *advanced' students, 
25 per cent ‘honors’ students, and 25 per cent 
‘regular’ students, while the sixth grade as a 
whole is only about one-third *advanced' stu- 
dents and about one-half ‘regular’ students. 
Thus, detracking at Rolling Hills is feasible 
when it affects only one of four sixth-grade 
teams, and that one team enrolls a dispropor- 
tionate number of advanced students and is 
taught by the teachers whom the local élite 
consider to be the best. The generosity of the 
‘gifts’ that the school gives the élite parents 
who agree to enroll their children in the 
heterogeneous team are such that this team 
has become high status itself. The ‘parent 
network’ of local élites at this school now 
promotes the heterogeneous team — and 
advises élite mothers of incoming sixth- 
ders to choose that team. dpi to one 
wealthy White parent, *the heterogeneous 
team i “hand-picked”.’ Another White par- 
ent whose daughter is on the heterogeneous 
team noted, ‘It’s also been good to know that 
it's kind of like a private school within a public 
school. And that’s kind of fair, I hate to say 
that, but it's kind ofa fair evaluation." 

Of course, Rolling Hills does not have 
enough of these ‘gifts’ to bribe all of the local 
élite parents to place their children on a het- 
erogeneous team. In other words, Rolling 
Hills will never be able to detrack the entire 
school as long as the cost of the bribe remains 
so high and the élite parental profit is so great. 
By definition, the ‘best’ teachers at any given 
schoolarescarce; there are not enough ofthem 
to go around. In addition, the number of 
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Advanced Placement students in the school is 
too small to assure that more heterogeneous 
teams could be created with the same skewed 
proportion of advanced, honors, and compre- 
hensive tracks. 

At Grant High School, the bribe for 
detracking the marine science program con- 
sists of this unique science offering, coupled 
with the school’s excellent science and math 
departments and one of the two best music 
programs in the city. These are commodities 
that élite parents cannot get in other schools— 
urban or suburban. As one teacher explained, 
‘So what options do these parents have? Lift 
their kids out of Grant, which they love? They 
can’t get a science program like this anywhere 
else in the city.’ Although the school itself 
is highly tracked, especially in the history 
department, the marine science classes enroll 
students from all different tracks. A marine 
science teacher noted that parents of the 
advanced students never request that their 
kids be placed in separate classes because cur- 
ricula in this program are both advanced and 
unique. 

Interestingly, the detracking bribe at 
Liberty High, as the school moved toward 
the ninth-grade English/social studies core 
classes, was to be smaller class sizes and ongo- 
ing staff development. Unfortunately, the 
district administration withheld much of the 
promised funding to allow the school to 
deliver these gifts to the parents of high-track 
students. Whether or not these parents were 
ever committed to this bribe—whether they 
thought the school was offering them enough 
in return—is not really clear. What we do 
know is that the principal who offered the gift 
was, as we mentioned, recently ‘let go’ by the 
district. His departure may have been the ulti- 
mate bribe with the local élites, because, as 
Bourdieu (in Harrison, 1993) argues, the kind 
of profit accumulated is, of course, more likely 
to be either symbolic or social, rather than eco- 
nomic. 


Conclusions 


When our research team began this study in 
1992, we initially focused on what was hap- 
pening within the racially mixed schools we 
were to study. Yet as we visited these schools, 
it became increasingly evident to us that the 
parents had a major impact on detracking 


reform efforts. Over the course of the last 
three years, we came to appreciate not only the 
power of this impact but its subtleties as well. 
In turning to the literature on élites and cul- 
tural capital, we gained a deeper understand- 
ing of the barriers educators face in their 
efforts to detrack schools. 

As long as élite parents press the schools to 
perpetuate their status through the intergen- 
erational transmission of privilege that is 
based more on cultural capital than ‘merit,’ 
educators will be forced to choose between 
equity-based reforms and the flight of élite 
parents from the public school system. 

The intent of this article is not simply to 
point fingers at the powerful, élite parents or 
the educators who accommodate them at the 
ten schools we studied. We understand that 
these parents are in many ways victims of a 
social system in which the scarcity of symbolic 
capital creates an intense demand for it among 
those in their social strata. We also recognize 
the role that the educational system writ 

pecially the higher education sys- 
tem— plays in shaping their actions and their 
understanding of what they must do to help 
their children succeed. 

Still, we hope that this study of ten racially 
mixed schools undertaking detracking reform 
is helpful to educators and policymakers who 
struggle to understand more clearly the polit- 
ical opposition to such reform efforts. Most 
importantly, we have learned that in a democ- 
ratic society, the privilege, status, and advan- 
tage that élite students bring to school with 
them must be carefully deconstructed by edu- 
cators, parents, and students alike before 
meaningful detracking reforms can take place. 


Notes 


1. Our three-year study of ten racially mixed 
secondary schools that are detracking was 
funded by the Lilly Endowment. Jeannie 
Oakes and Amy Stuart Wells were coprincipal 
investigators. h associates were Ro! 
ert Cooper, Amanda Datnow, Diane Hirsh- 
berg, Martin Lipton, Karen Ray, [rene Serna, 
Estella Williams, and Susie Yonezawa. 

2. By ‘school community’, we mean the broad 
and diverse network of students, parents, 
educators, and other citizens who are con- 
nected to these schools as institutions. : 

3. For a full description of the study and its 
methodology, sce Oakes and Wells (1995). 

4. During the ‘tennis shoe’ registration, teachers 


set up tables in the gymnasium with registra- 
tion passes for each of the classes they will be 
offering. Students have an allocated time slot 
in which they are allowed into the gym to run 
from teacher to teacher and ask for passes for 
classes they want. Under this system, teachers 
are able to control who gets into their classes, 
and the children of the élite, who hold more 
political power in the school, are more likely to 
get the high-track classes that they want. 
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Cultural Capital and Social Exclusion: 
Some Observations on Recent Trends in 
Education, Employment, and the 


Education, Recruitment and the Occu- 
pational Structure 


The relationship between education and 
occupational structure has been of long- 
standing interest to sociologists given that the 
nature of educational opportunities, job selec- 
tion and rates of social mobility have been 
used as measures of social justice (Halsey 
1980; Marshall and Swift 1993). Two of the 
most influential accounts of these issues can be 
contrasted in terms of ‘technocratic’ and 
‘social exclusion’ theories. It will be shown 
that both theories have problems explaining 
recent changes in education, recruitment and 
the occupational structure, although ‘social 
exclusion’ theory does offer an important 
insight into the way middle-class families are 
attempting to ‘shelter’ from competitive pres- 
sures (Ashton 1986). 

The technocratic explanation conforms 
closely to the ‘liberal’ theory of social mobility 
(Kerr et al. 1973; Erikson and Goldthorpe 
1992). Here the level of technological devel- 
opment is taken to represent the defining fea- 
ture of society. The more technologically 
advanced a society becomes, the greater the 
demand for technical, scientific and profes- 
sional workers who require extensive periods 
of formal education and training, whilst the 
Proportion of semi- and unskilled jobs 
declines over time (Clark 1962). Hence, the 
expansion of higher education during the sec- 


Labour Market* 


Phillip Brown 


ond half of the twentieth century is explained 
in terms of the exponential increase in scien- 
tificand technical knowledge, which has led to 
greater investment in tertiary education to 
supply the professional, managerial and tech- 
nical workers required in a ‘post-industrial’ 
society (Bell 1973). 

Kerr et al. (1973) also argue that industrial- 
isation is characterised by high rates of social 
mobility because inequalities in the opportu- 
nity to advance within the educational system 
are inconsistent with the assignment of occu- 
pational roles: *Industrialisation calls for flex- 
ibility and competition; it is against tradition 
and status based upon family, class, religion, 
race, or caste" (1973: 53). The political deter- 
mination to generate equality of opportunity 
in order to achieve economic efficiency and 
Social justice is reflected in what Parsons 
(1959) described as the ‘axis of achievement’ 
in industrial societies. The role of the labour 
market is to match the supply and demand 
for technical skills and competence, based 
on objective measures of future productive 
capacity. Technological progression will lead 
to a growing number of workers establishing 
technical, managerial and professional car- 
eers, which had previously been restricted toa 
small élite. 

This account can be contrasted with the 
theory of ‘social closure’, founded upon neo- 
Weberian sociology and developed by Parkin 
(1979), Collins (1979), Murphy (1988) and 


From Work, Employment and Society, 9 (1995), 29-51. Reprinted with permission. 
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Witz (1992). In Western capitalist societies it 
is recognised that there has been a fundamen- 
tal shift in the nature of social exclusion, as 
Parkin (1979) suggests: 


In modern capitalist society the two main exclu- 
sionary devices by which the bourgeoisie con- 
structs and maintains itselfas a class are, first, those 
surrounding the institutions of property; and, sec- 
ond, academic or professional qualifications and 
credentials. Each represents a set of legal arrange- 
ments for restricting access to rewards and privi- 
leges: property ownership is a form of closure 
designed to prevent general access to the means of 
production and its fruits; credentialism isa form of 
closure designed to control and monitor entry to 
key positions in the division of labour (47-8). 


In Western capitalist societies the dominant 
form of social exclusion is ‘individualist’ 
rather than ‘collectivist’. It is based upon for- 
mal equality before the law, where entry into 
élite groups is, at least in principle, attainable 
by all through an ‘open’ competition for cre- 
dentials. Nevertheless, as Parkin (1974) also 
notes: 


Individualist criteria of exclusion through the 
application of universal rules cannot guarantee the 
liberal conditions of justice as long as the state tol- 
erates the intrusion of socially inherited handicaps 
and easements that directly affect the individual’s 
capacity to perform (7-8). 


In contrast, collectivist criteria of exclusion 
involve the direct transmission of advantage 
to other group members on the basis of ‘proof 
of ancestry’, caste, race, class or gender. The 
rules of exclusion are not based upon the spe- 
cific attributes of individuals but the gener- 
alised attributes of social collectivities (that is, 
foreigners) (Crompton and Brown 1994). 
Collins (1979) has specifically drawn upon 
Social exclusion theory to address the question 
of education and the occupational structure. 
On theoretical grounds, he rejects the view 
that you can read-off the structure and organ- 
isation of the education system or the labour 
market simply in terms of a ‘logic of industri- 
alism'. On empirical grounds, he argues that 
there is little evidence to support the claim 
that skill levels have risen dramatically during 
the second half of the twentieth century. 
Indeed, some have suggested that, on balance, 
monopoly capitalism is characterised by a 
process of de-skilling rather than up-skilling 
or re-skilling (Braverman 1974; Wood 1982). 
He also found little evidence to support the 


assertion that college-trained workers are 
more productive than those who have not had 
the benefits of higher education (Berg 1970). 
Moreover, it is suggested that the education 
system has little effect on learning, apart from 
the fact that it moulds those ‘disciplined cul- 
tural styles already prominent among the 
higher social classes; grades simply reward 
and certify displays of middle-class self- 
discipline’ (Collins 1979: 21). 

For Collins, the changing relationship 
between education and occupational stratifi- 
cation should be understood in terms of group 
conflict over scarce resources (credentials, 
income, occupational status). This is because 
the middle classes have been increasingly 
dependent upon access to professional occu- 
pations asa means of reproducing social status 
and privileged life-styles between the genera- 
tions, and given a bureaucratisation of the 
recruitment process where access to virtually 
all occupational careers has come to depend 
upon the acquisition of credentials through 
formal examination (Bourdieu and Boltanski 
1978; Collins 1979). In such circumstances, 
educational credentials are used to provide the 
means to build specialised professional and 
technical enclaves, along with hierarchical 
staff divisions. Therefore, the growing num- 
bers of students gaining tertiary level qualifi- 
cations is a symptom of credential inflation, 
rather thanareflection ofa burgeoning class of 
managerial, professional and technical work- 
ers (Dore 1976). 


What is Wrong with these Theories? 


The ‘technocratic’ assumption that there is a 
linear up-grading of the skills required in the 
workforce is clearly suspect, as is the view that 
this will lead to more middle class career 
opportunities. The empirical evidencein both 
Europe and North America reveals a complex 
rocess of de-skilling, re-skilling and up- 
skilling (Lane 1989; Block 1990). Techno- 
cratic theory is also flawed because it treats the 
acquisition of expert knowledge and occupa- 
tional recruitment as a product of a merito- 
cratic race, leading to a hierarchy of skills, 
matched with the technical requirements of 
specific occupational roles. But these 
processes do not take place in a social vacuum 
as they are dependent upon social differences 
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in academic performance and employer defin- 
itions of ‘acceptability’ which, for instance, 
may mean that, even with the same qualifica- 
tions and work experience, black or female 
job-seekers are disadvantaged in the competi- 
tion for jobs (Jenkins 1985; Fevre 1992). 
Feminist researchers have also shown how the 
definition of ‘skill’ isa social fabrication which 
has served to favour male workers, managers 
and employers (Dex 1985). 

A major weakness in Collins’s argument is 
that he presents ‘technocratic’ and ‘social 
exclusion' theories as competing explanations 
of the relationship between education and the 
occupational structure. In part, this is because 
they correspond to alternative representa- 
tions of class formation. Technocratic theory 
has been associated with ‘embourgeoisement’ 
and a shift to a ‘professional’ society, whereas 
social exclusion theorists have recognised the 
existence of enduring class divisions and 
power struggles between occupational groups 
(Parkin 1979; Collins 1979). 

With the benefit of hindsight, Collins 
stands accused of failing to acknowledge that 
at least some of the increasing demand for 
higher educated labour may bea direct conse- 
quence of technological innovation. There 
have been a number of studies since the publi- 
cation of The Credential Society which suggest 
that skill levels are increasing, although not in 
a linear fashion (Block 1990; Gallie 1991). 
Equally, to assume that the increasing 
demand for credentials has virtually nothing 
to do with the changing nature of work, fails to 
recognise that employers may modify their 
recruitment process and evaluation of acade- 
mic credentials due to changes in the model of 
management and work organisation, as much 
as that which has resulted from the rapid pace 
of technological innovation. 

A further problem with Collins’s ‘social 
exclusion’ theory is that although he recog- 

nised a tenuous link between credentials and 
the occupational structure, he did not foresee 
(a problem he shares with technocratic theo- 
rists) that the dislocation between education, 
credentials and labour market opportunities 
may be the result of economic restructuring, 
recession and unemployment, as well as the 
more established practices of élite occupa- 
tional groups fending offa growing number of 
well qualified people entering the labour mar- 
ket (Halsey 1993). Collins obscures the fact 
that there may be an increasing demand for 


professional, managerial and technical work- 
ers as well as a more intensive struggle for 
competitive advantage in education and the 
labour market. Before examining how the 
middle classes haye responded to this situa- 
tion, further comment is required on the 
changing context of middle-class formations 
(Savage et al. 1992; Crompton 1993). 


Cultural Capital and the Middle Classes 


Cultural capital has long been recognised as 
vital to the reproduction of the middle classes. 
In Marshall’s (1920) classic work on the Prin- 
ciples of Economics he recognised that ‘The 
professional classes especially, while gener- 
ally eager to save some capital for their chil- 
dren, are even more alert for opportunities of 
investing it in them’ (562). More recently, 
Bourdieu and Passeron (1977) have suggested 
that the middle classes have increasingly cap- 
italised on their cultural assets via the educa- 
tion system, given the need to acquire 
credentials from élite schools, colleges and 
universities as employers introduced bureau- 
cratic entry and promotion procedures. 

What I want to show here is that Bourdieu 
and others have exaggerated the inevitability 
of middle-class reproduction (Connell 1983). 
Although the odds in favour of the children 
from professional and managerial back- 
grounds gaining entry to higher education 
remain largely unchanged throughout the 
second half to the twentieth century, it is nota 
foregone conclusion (Goldthorpe 1987; 
Blackburn and Jarman 1993).? The perceived 
‘risks’ associated with economic restructur- 
ing, unemployment and educational change 
since the mid-1970s have made parents more 
aware of the uncertainties of success and the 
consequences of failure (Ehrenreich 1989; 
Wilsher 1993), 

Bourdieu’s conceptualisation of cultural 
capital also underplays the contradictory 
nature of cultural capital in different institu- 
tional settings. It may, for instance, be 
deployed in the education system to facilitate 
academic success, butat the same time contra- 
dict changing models of managerial and pro- 
fessional competence (Atkinson 1985; Harvey 
1989). Indeed, the increasing tendency for 
employers to adopt the discourse of the *flexi- 
ble’ organisational paradigm’ in their criteria 
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for recruitment has important implications 
for the way cultural capital is deployed in the 
market for jobs. This, it can be argued, now 
poses a threat to the reproduction of large 
numbers of ‘new’ middle-class families who 
have relied on the bureaucratisation of educa- 
tion, recruitment and employment, given a 
relative lack of material capital. 


The Threat to Bureaucratic Careers 


A common feature of organisational restruc- 
turing over the last two decades has been the 
attempt to move to ‘flexible’, ‘flatter’ and 
‘leaner’ corporate structures (Kanter 1991; 
Proctor et al. 1994). This has destabilised 
bureaucratic career structures enjoyed by a 
large proportion of managerial and profes- 
sional staff, Fewer of those in middle-class 
Occupations can now be guaranteed long 
tenure or career advancement, as organisa- 
tions in the private sector ‘down-size’, 
merge’, ‘restructure’ or are ‘taken over’ and 
those in the public sector are subject to ‘mar- 
ket testing’, ‘competitive tendering’, ‘con- 
tracting out’ or being ‘sold off’ (Newsweek 
1993; duRivage 1992). Whether the process of 
€conomic restructuring will lead to an 
absolute decline in the number of jobs offering 
long-term career opportunities isan empirical 
question which cannot be answered conclu- 
Sively because there is little to suggest that the 
Process of restructuring is slowing. In Britain, 
W. H. Smith, Sainsbury, Tesco, BT, ICI, BP, 
British Gas, as well as the big clearing banks, 
are all in the process of ‘down-sizing’ their 
managerial and executive ranks as a way of 
teducing labour costs (Sunday Times 24 April 
1994). Although the extent of such changes is 
difficult to gauge, there does seem to be an 
orae h the sense of ‘risk’ among employ- 

5 at all levels of employing organisations, in 
both the privateand public — "The British 


Social Attitudes Survey recently reported 
at: 


Tono rem about the labour market has risen since 
89 among all income groups, but has i 
almost fivefold among the highest earners (14 per 
Cent of this group in 1989 expected eo em 
to go up, compared with 71 per cent in 1991). After 
all, redundancies have risen by an un ted 
extent in the generally well-paid south east, in 
nancial services and in the middle ranks of man- 


agement. Indeed, responses to a number of ques- 
tions reveal a faster increase in economic insecurity 
among the best-off than among other income 
groups (Cairncross 1992: 30). 

A recent survey among members of the Insti- 
tute of Management in Britain, who are likely 
to regard themselves as *professional' man- 
agers and to be employed in large and 
medium-sized organisations, found that the 
horizontal or downwards movers had 
increased from 7 per cent in 1980 to nearly 15 
percent in 1992, Theannual rate of job change 
among members also rose from 21 per cent to 
29 per cent during the same time period. 
When managers were asked why they had 
changed jobs, ‘reactive’ reasons imposed by 
employers involving redundancies, transfers 
and dismissals, or due to merger or restruc- 
turing, increased from 21 per cent during the 
1980—1982 recession to 41 per cent in 1992 
(Inkson and Coe 1993).* In Britain in the early 
1990s approximately 400,000 professional, 
managerial and technical workers were regis- 
tered as unemployed (Wilsher 1993). 

In the United States, even during a period 
of rapid employment growth between 1985 
and 1989, 4.3 million employees who had been 
with their employers for at least three years 
were made redundant due to plant closure, 
business failure, or because they had been des- 
ignated as ‘surplus employees’. In total, over 
1.5 million managerial and professional 
employees who had been with their employers 
for over three years lost their jobs between 
1979 and 1989 (Herz 1991). Moreover, during 
the mid-1980s over two million Americans 
saw their jobs disappear or deteriorate as a 
result of an unprecedented level of mergers 
and acquisitions (Heckscher 1991). It has also 
been estimated that, during the 1980s, one in 
four of the American workforce were affected 
by some form of merger activity and similar 
trends have been registered in Western 
Europe (Hunt 1990; Gray and McDermott 
1988). These statistics are likely to underesti- 
mate the extent of economic insecurity among 
managerial and professional workers. These 
employees prefer to ‘resign’ rather than be 
made redundant and to define themselves as 
consultants, self-employed or ‘between jobs 
rather than be labelled ‘unemployed’. 

In contrast, projections of the future 
demand for managerial and professional 
workers suggest a significant increase. 
According to the Institute for Employment 
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Research in Britain, managerial and adminis- 
trative occupations will increase by twelve 
per cent between 1990 and the year 2000. 
During the same period, professional occupa- 
tions are predicted to increase by 21 per cent 
(Financial Times 1992). Figures published by 
the Department of Labour in the United 
States, likewise, predict that between 1990 
and 2005 there will be a 76.6 per cent increase 
in the number of ‘managerial’ jobs. Such pre- 
dictions are notoriously unreliable and need to 
be treated with extreme caution. In the US, 
for example, recent employment projections 
for the same period show a decline in the aver- 
age annual number of vacancies in jobs requir- 
ing a degree, compared with opportunities 
available in the 1984-1990 period (Shelley 
1992: 13). 

Equally, the increase in the demand for 
managerial and professional workers does no 
mean that most of these jobs will offer organi- 
sational ‘careers’ (Hughes 1958; Wilensky 
1960) because the underlying assumptions 
about employment contracts, conditions and 
relations in post-war Western capitalist soci- 
eties no longer hold with the demise of 
bureaucratic work (Handy 1989). As a conse- 
quence, the ‘work’ and ‘market’ situations of 
those who have conventionally been grouped 
together under the label of the ‘middle’ or 
‘service’ class are likely to become increas- 
— As Goldthorpe has acknowl- 
edged: 


the basis of the expanding service class is an essen- 
tially bureaucratic one. Bureaucracies, through 
their very form, tend to establish ‘career lines’ for 
those who are employed within them, and success 
or failure for the latter is then largely defined in 
terms of how far along these lines they are able to 
progress. Thus, failure does not usually mean that 
the individual is actually relegated from the 
bureaucracy and forced to take up employment ofa 
quite different class character, but only that he [or 
she] achieves relatively little advancement within 
the bureaucracy. A contrast may be drawn here 
with the consequences of failure in an entrepre- 
neurial role, which would seem far more likely to 
55 to a decisive change in class position (1987: 
A common feature of ‘flexible’ organisational 
paradigms is the aim to incorporate elements 
of an ‘enterprise’ culture (Kanter 1991). This 
has not occurred simply as a result of techno- 
logical innovation but due to changing organ- 
isational imperatives, which in most public 
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and private sector organisations has meant 
‘down-sizing’ as a means to cost-cutting. The 
increasing tendency for employing organisa- 
tions to distinguish between strategic ‘core’ 
employees and contract, peripheral and sup- 
port workers (Harrison and Kelley 1993) also 
suggests that a hierarchy of ‘occupations’ and 
‘careers’ cannot be juxtaposed as has been the 
convention. The de-layering of organisational 
bureaucracy serves in many instances to 
widen the division between the strategic core 
of senior managerial nnel and the 
remainder of the workforce (Heckscher 
1991). "Therefore, restricted career opportu- 
nities are likely to lead to status frustration, 
given that there are fewer opportunities for 
internal career progression in ‘flatter’ and 
‘leaner’ organisations (Nicholson and West 
1988; Scase and Goffee 1989). 

As a result, ‘flexible careers’, rather than 
‘bureaucratic careers’ (Whyte 1665; Brown 
and Scase 1994), can be expected to become 
more prevalent. Whereas bureaucratic careers 
are associated with a predictable linear pro- 
gression within corporate hierarchies, flexible 
careers are invariably contingent and retro- 
spective. They involve frequent job change 
irrespective of whether each move is volun- 
tary or imposed. For the workers involved, the 
aim is to gain incremental progression with 
each move in terms of the employment pack- 
age (seniority, salary, car and other fringe 
benefits). 

An inevitable feature of ‘flexible career’ 
patterns is that they are inherently insecure. It 
is no longer simply a question of gaining 
access to a superior job, but of maintaining 
one’s ‘employability’, of keeping fit in both the 
internal and external market for jobs through 
the acquisition of externally validated creden- 
tials, in-house training programmes, social 
contacts and networks. 

The declining faith in the ability of employ- 
ing organisations to offer secure long-term 
employment, or to meet their expectations of 
career advancement, will lead to an increasing 
emphasis on academic and professional cre- 
dentials as an insurance policy in the same way 
that people insure themselves and their homes 
against adversity. This trend provides a plau- 
sible explanation of the increasing demand for 
post-compulsory education (Halsey 1993; 
Shelley 1992). It also reflects the anxiety 
among parents concerning the education 0 
their children, given that the populist appeal 
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of the enterprise culture and personal 
improvement through the acquisition of 
material property is correctly understood by 
the middle classes to be a ‘risky business’. 
Social status and security is still seen to 
be more reliably secured through the acquisi- 
tion of cultural capital, especially in the form 
of academic qualifications from prestigious 
institutions (Scott 1991; David 1992). 

We can also predict that any de-coupling of 
bureaucratic career routes into the upper tiers 
of corporate hierarchies will place an even 
greater emphasis on access to initial ‘fast track" 
training programmes in order to climb trun- 
cated corporate career ladders and to obtain a 
‘value added’ curriculum vitae. Therefore, in 
the context of the 1990s the importance of cre- 
dentials has increased, as the value of ‘organi- 
02) assets have declined (Savage et al. 


Educational Expansion and Credential 
Inflation 


If middle-class career patterns are being 
restructured’, there is also considerable anxi- 
ety about recent changes in the education sys- 
tem. In an élite system of higher education the 
Possession of a graduate qualification repre- 
sentsa passport into professional and manage- 
rial occupations. The recent move towards 
Mass systems of higher education ina number 
of European countries, such as Britain, is 
removing the problem of access to higher edu- 
cation from middle-class families. It is also 
Opening new opportunities to working-class, 
Mature’ and ethnic minority students for 
gaining graduate qualifications, and has been 
accompanied by increasing competition 
between the sexes. Despite marked differ- 
ences in the academic programmes pursued 
by female and male students, with the former 
Concentrated in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, the overall academic performance of 
emale students has significantly improved. In 
?ritain, the difference between the propor- 
tion of males and females under the age of 25 
With qualifications above A-level (including 
legrees) narrowed in 1990 to within a single 
Percentage point (11 per cent of males and 10 
Per cent of females) (Employment Gazette 
1992). Moreover, in their study of gendered 
Hm and social change, Crompton and 
Sanderson (1990) conclude that: 


The occupational order will always bear the 
imprint of gender, but in the present situation, 
some kind of convergence between male and female 
patterns is probably more likely in Western indus- 
trial societies than the restructuring of a highly seg- 
regated occupational matrix (183). 


This increasing competition for credentials is 
occurring at a time when employers are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to absorb the grow- 
ing number of higher educated students. In 
1987 recorded graduate unemployment in 
Britain stood at 6.9 per cent: in 1992 it had 
climbed to 14.5 per cent. This ‘over-supply’ 
of graduate labour has exacerbated the prob- 
lem of ‘credential inflation’ (Dore 1976). This 
will lead employers to recruit graduates for 
jobs which previously did not require a uni- 
versity education. Hirsch (1977) has noted 
that: 


the . . . excess of apparently qualified candidates 
induces an intensification of job screening that has 
the effect of lengthening the obstacle course of edu- 
cation and favouring those best able to sustain a 
longer or more costly race. These are the well off 
and the well connected (50). 
Credential inflation is also intensifying the 
competition for credentials from élite univer- 
sities because degree-holders stand ‘relative’ 
to one another in a hierarchy of academic and 
social worth. When market crowding occurs, 
employers become more discerning about 
the ‘status’ of credentials. A degree from 
Oxbridge or an Ivy League University is 
judged to have greater ‘capital’ value than one 
froma little-known university or collegein the 
market for jobs. OW PET 

The nature of credential inflation is well 
understood in the sociological literature, but 
less is known about the role of the credential in 
the context of recent economic and organisa- 
tional restructuring. There is, for example, 
evidence to suggest that employers are inten- 
sifying their ‘screening’ of potential employ- 
ees by recruiting students who have been on 
work experience programmes with the com- 
pany in question; by preferring universities 
where courses have been tailored to the spe- 
cific needs of employers; and by a greater use 
of ‘assessment’ centres in order to arrive at 
more informed ‘gut feelings’ about the accept- 
ability of potential recruits (Brown and Scase 
1994; Herriot 1984). 1 i 

However, problems associated with the 
intermediary role played by credentials in the 
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articulation between education and the occu- 
pational structure are not only a result of mar- 
ket crowding. In organisations which espouse 
a ‘flexible’ rather than ‘bureaucratic’ para- 
digm of organisational efficiency, credentials 
are seen to offer recruitment personnel less 
information about what they believe they 
need to know when attempting to judge the 
relative merits of different candidates, espe- 
cially if they are being recruited to training 
programmes leading into middle or senior 
managerial positions. Changes in employer 
recruitment criteria, where personal and 
transferable skills assume greater significance, 
are related to changes in employer models of 
managerial and professional competence 
(Brown and Scase 1994). 


Occupational Recruitment and Chang- 
ing Codes of Symbolic Control 


Within organisation theory a number of writ- 
ers have drawn a distinction between what 
Burns and Stalker (1961) define as ‘mechanis- 
tic’ and ‘organic’ systems of mana; t (see 
also McGregor 1960). Such ‘ideal types’ have 
much in common with the one used here 
which contrasts ‘bureaucratic’ and ‘flexible’ 
organisational paradigms (Brown and Scase 
1994), In drawing this distinction it is impor- 
tant to caution against the exaggerated claims 
made by management gurus about the demise 


of the bureaucratic paradigm. Although ‘flex- 
ible’ organisations have the potential to 
release the creative and entrepreneurial ener- 
gies of their employees, in reality this is the 
exception rather than the rule. The restruc- 
turing of IBM, which was held to be a model 
of human resource management in the 1980s, 
demonstrates that there is little contradiction 
between moving towards a more ‘flexible’ 
organisational structure and corporate indif- 
ference towards technical, managerial and 
professional staff (Hoerr 1994). We also 
should not be surprised to find a reluctance on 
the part of senior managers to abandon exist- 
ing command and control systems, despite 
adopting the rhetoric of the ‘flexible’ organi- 
sation (Heckscher 1991; Ezzamel et al. 1993). 

The use of the distinction between bureau- 
cratic and flexible paradigms in this paper is 
intended to reflect the ways in which graduate 
employers are adopting the discourse of the 
flexible paradigm in their recruitment strate- 
gies. In particular, they express an increasing 
demand for candidates who exhibit ‘charis- 
matic’ rather than ‘bureaucratic’ personality 
characteristics (Table 48.1). 

Throughout the twentieth century the 
bureaucratic paradigm has represented the 
dominant discourse of corporate efficiency. 
Within this discourse, managerial work is 
based upon de-personalised relationships 
which involve clearly defined roles, rules 
and procedures (Bendix 1956). Weber 
described bureaucracy in terms of a ‘form of 


Table 48.1. Corporate recruitment, managerial qualities, and the changing code of 


symbolic control 


Ce ete rn dfe fu; c. 
Code of Conduct 


Bureaucratic Paradigm Flexible Paradigm 
Selection De-personalized Personalized 
Socialization Rule-following Negotiated rule-making 
Inter-positional Inter-personal 
Cognitive Style Bureaucratic personality Charismatic personality 
Role Performance Individual assignments Team-work and project management 
Mode of social control Impersonal Personalized 
Explicit rules Implicit rules 
Hierarchy Explicit and extended Implicit and truncated 
Leadership Style Command and control Facilitate and empower 
Authority Position and status Leadership and contribution 
Promotion Explicit achievement criteria/ Implicit achievement criteria/ 
time-serving contribution and personal compatibility 
Corporate Culture Weak 


Strong 
OA NNUS D ish ative (URE bach 
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organisation that emphasises precision, 
speed, clarity, regularity, reliability, and 
efficiency, achieved through the creation of a 
fixed division of tasks, hierarchical super- 
vision, and detailed rules and regulations’ 
(Morgan 1986: 24—5). 

The assignment of roles is based on techni- 
cal expertise assessed through formal exami- 
nation.’ Organisational efficiency depends 
upon the development of the bureaucratic 
personality, which is characterised by a high 
degree of conformist and rule-following 
behaviour (Merton 1949). Moreover, in the 
same way that bureaucratic work involves 
extensive use of categorisation and compart- 
mentalism based on the application of abstract 
principles, so there is a clear separation 
between the private social world of the indi- 
vidual and the public ‘visible’ role of the cor- 
porate official, at least during the exercise of 
official duties. The preservation of personal 
space and intimate relationships divorced 
from the impersonal and public performance 
of bureaucratic routine is a dominant feature 
of the bureaucratic personality (Merton 
1949), 

Within the ‘flexible’ paradigm the bureau- 
cratic personality is held to bea source of what 
Veblen described as ‘trained incapacity’ 
where what amounts to appropriate forms of 
socialisation and role performance in bureau- 
Cratic organisations is increasingly judged to 
be inappropriate (see Merton 1949: 198). In 
Max Weber’s formulation of charismatic 
leadership, he applied it to a small number of 
extraordinary ‘gifted’ individuals among the 
religious prophets, military heroes, political 
ee and social reformers. Weber noted 


Incontrast to any kind of bureaucratic organization 
of offices, the charismatic structure knows nothing 
4 form or of an ordered procedure of appoint- 
amr or dismissal. It knows no regulated ‘career’, 
wi ancement", ‘salary’, or regulated and expert 
raining of the holder of charisma or of his aids. It 
A no agency of control or appeal, no local baili- 
k cks or exclusive functional jurisdictions; nor 
es it embrace permanent institutions like our 
Ureaucratic ‘departments’, which are indepen- 
a of persons and of purely personal charisma (in 
*rth and Mills 1967: 246). 


Edward Shils has questioned Weber’s 
in Ticted use of charisma to refer to extraor- 

a arily gifted individuals engaged in intense, 
Ncentrated and innovative action. S 


suggests that the ‘normal’ form of charisma is 
more attenuated and dispersed. Indeed, 
Weber clearly recognised that charisma 
invariably became ‘routinised’ into tradition- 
alism or into bureaucratisation: 

the routinization of charisma, in quite essential 
respects, is identical with adjustment to the condi- 
tions of the economy, that is, to the continuously 
effective routines of workaday life (in Gerth and 
Mills 1967: 54). 


What is being suggested here is that many of 
the features which Weber associated with the 
charismatic personality are becoming part of a 
changing ideology of symbolic control, in an 
attempt to resolve command and control 
problems in ‘flexible’ organisations. The 
rhetoric of the charismatic nality can 
be characterised in terms of a demand for 
people who seek to undermine the structures 
of routine action and rule-following behav- 
iour; where inner determination, drive and 
strength are given greater weight than con- 
formity to bureaucratic controls; 
where recognition, authority, legitimacy and 
rewards are achieved through ‘proving one’s 
worth’ rather than derived on the basis of 
one’s position in the organisational hierarchy. 
In essence, the charismatic personality is the 
opposite of the bureaucratic, in that it assumes 
‘personalised’ relationships with colleagues 
and the need for mutual compatibility, as 
muchas the acquisition of expert knowledge. 
This increasing importance attached to the 
charismatic ity clearly sits comfort- 
ably with the ‘great man, token woman’ view 
of Western history and corporate success.’ Its 
significance here is that the rhetoric of the 
characteristic personality has significant 
implications for the selection criteria adopted 
by graduate recruiters (Brown and Scase 


1994). X 
a the definition of managerial qualities 
comes to assume elements of personal 
charisma, the ‘rules of entry’ and ‘rules of the 
e become increasingly ‘personalised’. 
The distinction between the ‘official’ and the 
‘person’ is weakened in the work situation, 
leading to an exposure of the ‘whole’ person in 
the assessment of adequate performance, 
which is reflected in the increasing use of stu- 
dent profiles, assessment centres and staff 
appraisal schemes (see also Foucault 1977, 
hen 1985). Moreover, the greater the 
emphasis upon normative control, the greater 
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the demand for recruits to exhibit strong cul- 
tural affiliation to colleagues and the organisa- 
tion (Burns and Stalker 1961; Handy 1989). 
This is not to suggest that social qualifica- 
tions were eliminated in recruitment to 
bureaucratic organisations. The selection of 
élites has traditionally been associated with a 
‘cultural code’ consistent with images of mas- 
culine managerial authority; expert knowl- 
edge and the right school tie (Scott 1991; 
Scase 1992). Rather, if employers are reward- 
ing the certified display of middle class self- 
discipline as Collins (1979) assumes, there has 
not only been a change in its form, but it has 
an explicit element of employer 
recruitment practices. It is now the whole per- 
son who is on show and at stake in the market 
for managerial and professional work: 
in order to have success it is not sufficient to have 
the skill and equipment for performing a given task 
but that one must be able to ‘put across’ one's per- 
sonality in competition with many others shapes 
the attitude toward oneself . . . since success 
depends largely on how one sells one's personality, 
one experiences oneself as a commodity or rather 
simultaneously as the seller and the commodity to 
be sold (Fromm 1949: 70). 


It is the ‘personality package’ based on a 
combination of credentials, technical skills 
and charismatic qualities which needs to be 
re-packaged and sold in the market for man- 
agerial and professional work. Without the 
appropriate ‘social’ education applicants will 
find it increasingly difficult to ‘decode’ the 
rules by which the selection process is being 
played (Bernstein 1975). Such achangeincul- 
tural ‘code’ will make the social background, 
gender and ethnic identity of applicants 
increasingly ‘visible’ and significant for entry 
to managerial and professional jobs, irrespec- 
tive of one’s academic credentials (Bernstein 
1976). 

So far it has been argued that changes 
within the labour market and higher educa- 
tion have intensified the competition for cre- 
dentials in a bid to maintain or enhance 
‘positional’ advantage in the market for man- 
agerial and professional careers. However, 
there is little to suggest that the importance of 
credentials will decline despite the expressed 
desire on the part of employers for graduate 
recruits who exhibit charismatic qualities. As 
more people enter the labour market with 
graduate qualifications, employers will inten- 
sify their screening process by only accepting 


credentials from élite institutions; those with 
higher grades; or those with a post-graduate 
qualification such as an MBA. In this context 
the credential should be understood as the 
key which unlocks, but does not open, doors. 
The bureaucratic code of middle class self- 
discipline, which graduate credentials signify, 
is having to be repackaged. 

Within the middle classes, the develop- 
ment of the ‘charismatic’ qualities of their 
children is becoming as important as arming 
them with the necessary credentials, contacts 
and networks. There is nothing new about 
this focus on the ‘rounded’ person, but 
whereas a range of broader interests and hob- 
bies which offered time-out from academic 
study was seen as a form of cultural consump- 
tion which was to be enjoyed for its own sake, 
it has increasingly becomea form of investment 
as part of the construction of a *value added' 
curriculum vitae. This involves an increasing 
‘commodification’ of the socio-emotional 
embodiment of culture, incorporating drive, 
ambition, social confidence, tastes and inter- 
personal skills (Bourdieu 1986). 


The Changing Patterns of Exclusion 


What this discussion suggests is that, even if 
there has been an increased proportion of jobs 
defined as managerial and professional, 
changes in the labour market and education 
system are heightening the *competition for a 
livelihood’ (Weber 1978). Given that few 
middle-class families can maintain their social 
position through direct inheritance, or 
through monopolistic control over the market 
for superior jobs, the key to occupational suc- 
cess is through access to market power: 
resources in the market place, rather than 
influence over markets (Hirsch 1977: 153). In 
the post-war period, the expansion of white 
collar occupations may not have created 
‘embourgeoisement’ but it has led to the spread 
of middle-class aspirations among a much 
larger section of the population. As long as 
the market for managerial and professional 
workers continued to expand, this did not 
pose a serious threat to the reproduction 0 
middle-class households. However, over the 
last two decades the perceived threat to 
economic livelihood and social status has 
led the middle classes to seek shelter from 
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competitive pressures through the exercise 
of market power. 

- This competition for *positional' advantage 
is not only directed against the working class 
but between social groups which can be 
loosely described in terms of the ‘old’ and 
‘new’ middle class (Savage et al. 1992; Cromp- 
ton 1993). The ‘old’ has its power base in 
material property and the *new', a large pro- 
portion of whom are employed in the public 
sector, have theirs in ‘expert’ knowledge sys- 
tems which are wrapped in a professional 
ethos of service to the community (Perkin 
1989). Historically, this has involved a conflict 
over property rights between the ‘entrepre- 
neurial’ ideal of the ‘old’ middle class and the 
‘professional’ ideal of the ‘new’. In the context 
of the early 1990s, this conflict over property 
rights has been broadened into a more inten- 
Sive distributional struggle over cultural capi- 
tal in the reproduction of family status, 
life-style and property. 

_ The attack on state professionals since the 
tise of neo-conservative governments in the 
late 1970s can be seen as part and parcel of this 
conflict, as Perkin (1989) has noted: 


by far the most important division between the 
interest groups is between the public sector profes- 
Sions, those funded directly or indirectly by the 
State, and the private sector professions, chiefly the 
Managers of private corporations. As the struggle 
between lord and peasant was the master conflict in 
Society and the struggle between capitalist 
Ì wage earner the master conflict in industrial 
Society, so the struggle between the public and pri- 
Yate sector professions is the master conflict of 
Positional society (10). 


Although Perkin over-states his case, the mar- 
reforms within education as well as in 
Ee the welfare state ye be MS 
sted as a form of ‘professional’ class conflict 
(Hirsch 1977).* z 
Given a commitment to the ideology of an 
Open society, collectivist rather than individ- 
st ‘rules of exclusion’ (involving a return 
to what Dewey described as the ‘feudal dogma 
social predestination’) have not 
patwed. Rather, there has been a change in 
rules of engagement established to mediate 
€ competition for credentials. Whereas in 
Post-war period the rules of engagement 
Were based upon the ideology of meritocracy 
and the introduction of ‘comprehensive’ edu- 
Cation, they are now based on ‘market’ princi- 
Ples and what has been called the ‘ideology of 


parentocracy’ (Brown 1990).’ As a conse- 
quence, educational selection is increasingly 
based on the wealth and wishes of parents 
rather than the individual abilities and efforts 
of pupils. Here, the equation ‘ability + effort 
=merit’ has been reformulated into 
‘resources + preference = choice’. 

The defining feature of the ideology of par- 
entocracy, and the market policies it seeks to 
legitimate, is not the amount of education 
received but the social basis upon which edu- 
cational selection is organised. Therefore, the 
expansion of higher education does not repre- 
sent an equalising of opportunities because 
the recent increase in graduate numbers in 
Britain will simply mean that differences 
between institutions of higher learning will 
increase (rather like those found in the United 
States) as the labour market for graduates 
becomes polarised between the ‘fast-track’ 
leading to senior managerial positions and a 
mass of white-collar jobs which offer few 
prospects (Brown and Scase 1994). 

In a political climate where the Right have 
claimed a moral legitimacy for a market sys- 
tem of education under the rhetorical slogans 
of ‘choice’, ‘standards’ and ‘freedom’, those 
parents who can exert their market power to 
gain a competitive advantage for their chil- 
dren are increasingly likely to do so, given an 
evaluation that educational success has 
become too important to leave to the chance 
outcome of a formally open competition 
(despite whatthe research evidence has taught 
us about social class and patterns of achieve- 
ment—Brown 1990). The increased opportu- 
nity for the middle classes to exert the full 
weight of their market power in the competi- 
tion for credentials will ensure that they will 
seek to dominate access to élite institutions at 
each stage of the education process—from the 
cradle to graduation and beyond. 

This shift in the ‘rules of engagement’, 
from that based on ‘merit’ to ‘the market’, is 
associated with the increased importance of 
material capital required to meet the escalat- 
ing costs involved in acquiring the appropri- 
ate forms of cultural capital. These costs are 
likely to increase further with the introduc- 
tion of ‘user pays’ arrangements to fund 
higher education (Lauder 1991). We should 
also expect the ‘old’ middle class to use their 
superior material assets in the market for edu- 
cation, and other sources of cultural capital, in 
order to advance their interests against those 
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of other classes (including the ‘new’ middle 
class) who have been largely dependent upon 
the rules of engagement based on ‘merit’ 
rather than ‘the market’. 

Moreover, as access to cultural capital in 
the form of scarce credentials and charismatic 
qualities come to depend upon market power, 
the education system can do little to improve 
the prospects of disadvantaged students. This 
is despite the fact that, in Britain, it is the less 
prestigious universities which have shown the 
greater willingness to modify their curricula 
and teaching programmes to meet the ‘needs’ 
of industry and commerce. For although 
employers are demanding that the educa- 
tional system produces students with good 
personal, communication and transferable 
skills, the problem with incorporating non- 
academic ‘qualities’ into the educational 
assessment process is that the more students 
are judged on a ‘subjective’ basis, the less 
their credentials are likely to command 
credibility, given that the academic hierarchy 
remains tied to ‘objective’ performance in 
public examinations. When recruiting for 
“fast track’ training programmes, employers 
will justify the targeting of élite universities 
on the grounds that they need to recruit 
students of the highest calibre who, by 
definition, are believed to attend the élite 
universities because they have the highest 
academic entry requirements (Brown and 
Scase 1994). 

Indeed, in the less prestigious universities 
catering for students from the ‘new’ middle 
class and a growing number of non-traditional 
students from working-class backgrounds, 
women and ethnic minorities, the introduc- 
tion of social and personal skills teaching 
within the formal curriculum has striking par- 
allels with the introduction of ‘compensatory’ 
education programmes for disadvantaged 
children in the 1960s and 1970s. The idea 
being that through such programmes it is 
possible to equalise competitive conditions 
between students irrespective of social back- 
ground. Likewise, although social and per- 
sonal skills appear to be open to all through 

formal programmes of learning, they ignore 
the social context in which the social qualities 
of tastes, manners, ways of knowing and per- 
sonal compatibility are acquired and trans- 
lated into cultural capital (Bourdieu 1986). 
The growing demand for management 
‘potential’ to exhibit ‘charismatic’ qualities 
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has done little to alter the Darwinian view of 
most recruiters. Whereas in bureaucratic 
organisations the recruitment process was 
explicitly targeted on the search for ‘raw’ 
intellectual talent and technical expertise, itis 
now extended to include the ‘gift’ of charisma. 
This is clearly an example of socia! gifts being 
translated into natural gifts, legitimated 
through the educational system and occupa- 
tional selection (Bourdieu and Passeron 
1977). 


Conclusion 


In this paper it has been suggested that West- 
ern capitalist societies are experiencing class 
conflict in relation to education and the labour 
market. The intensification of global eco- 
nomic competition; high rates of unemploy- 
ment; economic recession; attempts to subject 
the public sector to market forces; the chal- 
lenge to the bureaucratic paradigm of organi- 
sational efficiency and the definition of 
managerial competence which it harbours; 
and the shift to mass systems of higher educa- 
tion: all have served to intensify a general 
sense of economic insecurity. In response, the 
middle classes (whilst not abandoning the 
individualist rules of exclusion) have under- 
mined the meritocratic rules of engagement 
upon which the competition for a livelihood 
was legitimated in post-war Western capital- 
ist societies. This has brought into sharp reli 
the tension between the need for the middle 
classes to legitimate themselves by preserving 
openness of access, and the desire to repro- 
duce themselves socially by resort to closure 
on the basis of descent (Parkin 1979: 47). This 
change in the rules of engagement is giving the 
middle classes the opportunity to capitalise on 
their superior market power in the competi- 
tion for credentials within a market-driven 
system of education. In this context, the role 
of the state has increasingly become one 0 
manufacturing the conditions in which mar- 
ket forces can operate freely, rather than that 
of pursuing a liberal-democratic policy of 
‘equality of opportunity’, where it is incum- 
bent upon the state to constrain the pow 

in the exercise of their market power." How- 
ever, although there can be little doubt that 
the middle classes remain in the ascendancy in 
the competition for a livelihood, some of the 
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middle class are ‘more equal than others’ in 
their ability to exert market power. 

These observations also raise questions 
about the way ‘market’ and ‘work’ situations 
have governed the location of occupations 
within class schema (Goldthorpe et al. 1987; 
Crompton 1993). There are, arguably, 
increasingly important differences in ‘work’ 
and ‘market’ situations in terms of job secu- 
rity, career opportunities, income and job 
satisfaction within the middle classes (Savage 
et al. 1992). It also seems likely that there will 
bean increasing polarisation in the fortunes of 
students from middle-class backgrounds. 
However, the extent and consequences of the 
trends identified in this paper must await 
detailed empirical investigation. 


Notes 


1. I would like to thank Pat Ainley, David Ash- 
ton, Sarah Cant, Rosemary Crompton, Nicola 
Kerry, Hugh Lauder, Ray Pahl, Frank Parkin 
and Mike Savage for their comments on an 
early draft of this paper, and Richard Scase for 
encouraging me to develop some of the ideas 
which we discussed during the writing of 
Higher Education and Corporate Realities 
(Brown and Scase 1994). 

- Bourdieu has noted that there is always a 
degree of risk involved in social reproduction, 
given that cultural capital cannot be directly 
transmitted or inherited (see Shilling 1993: 
142-3; Connell 1983). 

3. The use of the term ‘flexible’ organisa- 
tions will be used throughout this paper to 
refer to post-bureaucratic organisational 
paradigms. 

4. This research was based on a sample of 800 
Managers. It probably under-estimates the 
extent of managerial job change since only one 
third responded to the questionnaire. 

5. "The structure is one which approaches the 

complete elimination of personalised relation- 

Ships and nonrational considerations (hostil- 

ity, anxiety, affectual involvement, etc.)' 

(Merton 1949: 196), 

However, in Whyte's (1965) account of the 

Organisation man’, it is suggested that 

the organisation not only consumed much of 

the time and energy of the official, but also 
= considerable demands upon his (sic) 
amily. 

* Gerth and Mills (1967) note that: *Weber's 
conception of the charismatic leader is a con- 
tinuation of a ‘philosophy of history’ which, 
after Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, influ- 
enced a great deal of nineteenth-century his- 


N 


e 


x 


tory writing. In such an emphasis, the monu- 
mentalized individual becomes the sovereign 
of history’ (53). 

8. Thisconflict between public and private sector 
workers clearly has a gender dimension as 
Esping-Andersen has suggested: ‘the Swedish 
employment-structure is evolving towards 
two economies: one, a heavily male private 
sector; the other, a female-dominated public 
sector... one might easily imagine a war 
between male workers in the private sector; 
and female workers in the welfare state’ (in 


Crompton 1993; 206). 
9. Itis also important to note that the ideology of 
parentocracy has not as a result of a 


groundswell of popular demand for radical 
educational reform among a majority of par- 
ents, and does not imply an increase in ‘parent 
power’ over the school curriculum or ‘choice’ 
of school. On the contrary, it is the state and 
not parents who have strengthened control 
over what is taught in schools, and it will be 
schools who choose pupils, rather than parents 
who choose schools, when it comes to gaining 
access to more popular educational establish- 


ments. 

10. Paradoxically, despite the fact that the market 
rules of exclusion are on the sovereignty 
of individual freedom, educational ‘choice’ is 
dependent upon parental wealth and prefer- 
ences, whereas the ‘ideology of meritocracy’ is 
dedicated to the elimination of any impedi- 
ment to individual competition apart from that 
based on ability and effort. 

11. In Britain, no post-war government was pre- 

to abolish the élite private schools, 
although the number of students attending 
them declined in the 1960s and 1970s. 
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Studying Inner-City Social Dislocations: 
The Challenge of Public Agenda Research 


Poverty, like other aspects of class inequality, 
isa pede not only of differential distri- 
bution of economic and political privileges 
and resources, but of differential access to cul- 
tureas well. In an industrial society groups are 
stratified in terms of the material assets or 
resources they control, the benefits and privi- 
leges they receive from these resources, the 
cultural experiences they have accumulated 
from historical and existing economic and 
political arrangements, and the influence they 
yield because of those arrangements. Accord- 
ingly, group variation in lifestyles, norms, and 
values is related to the variations in access to 
organizational channels of privilege and influ- 
ence (Wilson 1987). 

This fundamental argument links the 
structural and cultural aspects of life in 
poverty. Many current studies of poverty, 
however, fail to make this connection. Indeed, 
I believe that simplistic either/or notions of 
culture versus social structure have impeded 
the development ofa broader theoretical con- 
text from which to examine questions raised 
by the continuing debate on the rise of inner- 
city social dislocations. In this presentation, I 
would like to address these questions using a 
framework that attempts to integrate social 
structural and cultural arguments. In the 
process I hope to move us beyond the narrow 
confines of this debate in two ways: (1) by out- 

lining empirical and theoretical issues that 
guide further research, and (2) by suggesting 
variables that have to be taken into account to 
arrive at a satisfactory explanation of one of 
the most important domestic problems in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century—social 
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dislocation in the inner-city ghetto. Before I 
present this framework, however, I would like 
to place the growing problem of ghetto social 
dislocation in proper context and discuss the 
controversy concerning the interpretation of 
various dimensions of this problem, a contro- 
versy that poses a serious challenge to social 
scientists conducting research on the inner- 
city ghetto. 


The Rise of Ghetto Poverty 


Poverty in the United States has become more 
urban, more concentrated, and more firmly 
implanted in large metropolises, particularly 
in the older industrial cities with immense 
and highly segregated black and Hispanic 
residents. For example, in Chicago, the 
poverty rates in the inner-city neighborhoods 
increased by an average of 12 percentage 
points from 1970 to 1980. In eight of the ten 
neighborhoods that represent the historic 
core of Chicago’s ‘Black Belt,’ more than four 
families in ten were living in poverty by 1980 
(Wacquant and Wilson 1989). 1 

Inattemptsto examine this problem empir- 
ically, social scientists have tended to treat 
census tracts as a proxy for neighborhoods. 
They define ghettos as those areas with 
poverty rates ofat least 40 per cent. The ghetto 
poor are therefore designated as those among 
the poor who live in these extreme poverty 
areas.! 

A recent study by Jargowsky and Bane 
(1990) shows that the proportion of the poor 
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who live in ghettos also ‘varies dramatically by 
race.’ Whereas 21 per cent of black poor and 
16 per cent of Hispanic poor lived in ghettos in 
1980, only 2 per cent of the non-Hispanic 
white poor resided there. And nearly a third of 
all poor blacks within metropolitan areas lived 
in a ghetto in 1980. Of the 2.4 million ghetto 
poor in the United States, 65 per cent are 
black, 22 per cent are Hispanic, and 13 per 
cent are non-Hispanic and other races (Jar- 
gowsky and Bane 1990). Thus when one 
speaks of the ghetto poor in the United States, 
one is primarily referring to blacks and His- 
panics. This is not only significant for descrip- 
tive purposes; as we shall soon see it also has 
theoretical significance. 

It is also important to note that three- 
fourths (74 per cent) of the total increase in 
ghetto poverty during the 1970s was 
accounted for by only 10 cities. One-third of 
the increase was accounted for by New York 
City alone, and one-half by New York and 
Chicago combined. When Philadelphia, 
Newark, and Detroit are added these five 
Cities account for two-thirds of the total 
increase in ghetto poverty in the 1970s. The 
other five cities among the top ten in the rise 
of ghetto poverty were Columbus (Ohio), 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, and Paterson 
(New Jersey). So, when one speaks of the rise 
of ghetto poverty in the United States one is 
focusing mainly ofthe industrial metropolises 
of the Northeast and Midwest regions of the 
country. 

Indeed Jargowsky and Bane (1990) found 
that of the 195 standard metropolitan areas 
that recorded ghetto poverty in 1970, 88 actu- 
ally experience a decrease in the number of 
ghetto poor, Two types of cities account for 
the largest decreases in ghetto poverty in their 
Study—Texas cities such as Brownsville, 
McAllen, Corpus Cristi, and San Antonio 
Which experienced sharp drops in Hispanic 
ghetto poverty; and southern cities such as 
Shreveport, Charleston, Jackson (Missis- 
Sippi), Memphis, New Orleans, and Colum- 
bus (Georgia) which recorded significant 
declines in ghetto poverty among blacks. 

hese ten cities accounted for 46 per cent of 
the total decrease in ghetto poverty during the 
1970s. Accordingly, ‘the decreases were not 
nearly as localized in a few cities as the 
Increases! (p. 40). , 

The focus of this presentation, however, is 
On the increase in ghetto poverty. The ques- 
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tions that concern me are why did this increase 
occur and why was most of it confined to the 
cities of the Northeast and Midwest. 

We ought to be clear, however, about the 
nature of the problem. Because of the way 
poverty is defined by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, the official figures on 
concentrated poverty do not reflect the depth 
of the changes that have occurred. The 
poverty line represents arbitrary income 
thresholds established by the government. 
Anyone who lives in a family with an annual 
income below one of these thresholds is desig- 
nated as poor. The thresholds vary with fam- 
ily size and are based on estimates of family 
needs. These estimates were calculated in 1963 
using family consumption data from a survey 
conducted in 1955. Although the poverty 
thresholds are annually adjusted for inflation 
by the Census Bureau, the basic definition has 
never been updated to reflect changes in fam- 
ily need (Ruggles 1990). 

There have been many changes in family 
consumption patterns since a family’s basic 
needs were last defined 35 years ago. Whereas 
theaverage family spentroughly 34 per centof 
its income on housing (including utilities) in 
1955, today it spends 42 per cent. Whereasrel- 
atively few children lived with only one parent 
in 1955, today a large number of children live 
with a solo parent and therefore many more 
parents have to pay for child care. As Ruggles 
(1990) has pointed out, ‘Increasing prices. . . 
are not the only source of changes in family 
needs. Family structures and resources, even 
the goods and services available, all change as 
well. All of these changes contribute to 
changes in minimum needs—especially over 
as much as 35 years' (p. A31). : 

The poverty threshold for a family of four 
was $12,092 in 1988. But, according to recent 
surveys, that threshold seems to be too low. In 
1989, each month from July through October, 
the Gallup Poll presented the following ques- 
tion to a representative national sample of 
adult Americans: ‘People who have income 
below a certain level can be considered poor. 
That level is called the “poverty line.” What 
amount of weekly income would you use as a 
poverty line for a family of four (husband, 
wife, and two children in this community? 
The average weekly income figure given by 
the respondents was converted to an annual 
amount and adjusted for inflation to make it 
comparable to the 1988 federal government 
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poverty threshold for a family of four. The 
annual figure given by the Gallup Poll respon- 
dents was $15,017 or nearly $3000 (24 per 
cent) above the official poverty line. If the 
public’s poverty threshold were used, “The 
number of Americans considered poor would 
be close to 45 million, instead of the nearly 32 
million considered poor under the govern- 
ment measure’ (O’Hare, Mann, Porter, and 
Greenstein 1990: p. vi).? 

Recent estimates by experts based on 
changes in housing and food expenditures 
would put the poverty threshold even higher 
than that indicated by the Gallup poll respon- 
dents. Such estimates ‘imply that today’s 
poverty line would have to be about 50 per 
cent higher to be comparable, in terms of min- 
imum consumption needs, to the standard 
established in 1963’ (Ruggles 1990, p. A31). In 
other words, a family of four would need an 
income of at least $18,138 (in 1988 dollars) to 
meet basic needs, over $6,000 above the cur- 
rent poverty line. 

If the official measure of poverty does not 
capture the real dimensions of hardship and 
deprivation, it also does not reflect the chang- 
ing depth or severity of poverty. In recent 
years, the Census Bureau established what 
might be called ‘the poorest of the poor’ cate- 
gory, that is, those individuals whose annual 
income falls at least 50 per cent below the offi- 
cially designated poverty line. In 1975, 30 per 
cent of all the poor had incomes below 50 per 
cent of the poverty level, in 1988, 40 per cent 
did so. Among blacks, the increase was even 
sharper, from 32 percent in 1975 to nearly half 
(48 per cent) in 1988 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1988). 

Accordingly, when we focus on changes in 
ghetto poverty, it is quite clear that the real 
depths of these changes are not captured by 
the standard definition of poverty. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude thatnot only has the num- 
ber of ghetto poor increased, but the severity 
of economic deprivation among the ghetto 
poor has risen as well. 

Insum, the 1970s witnessed a sharp growth 
in ghetto poverty areas, an increased concen- 
tration ofthe poor in these areas, a substantial 
rise in the severity of economic hardship 
among the ghetto poor, and sharply divergent 
patterns of poverty concentration between 
racial minorities and whites. It is clear, then; 
that one of the legacies of historic racial and 

class subjugation in America is a unique and 


growing concentration of minority residents 
in the most impoverished areas of large 
Northeastern and Midwestern central cities. 
This increase in poverty is associated with the 
rise of joblessnessand other social dislocations 
that have received a good deal of attention in 
discussions that reflect the public agenda. 


The Underclass Controversy 


In the aftermath of the controversy over the 
Moynihan Report (1965) on the black family 
scholarly studies of the inner-city ghetto 
ground to halt. However, in recent years 
empirical research on ghetto poverty and 
other social dislocations has increased 
sharply. Coincidentally, this renewed 
research activity is occurring during a period 
of heightened public interest in the growing 
problems of the ghetto spurred in large mea- 
sure by media reports and public discussion of 
life in the inner cities, including debates in 
academic circles. Similar to the previous dis- 
cussion of the causes and consequences of 
urban poverty in thelate 1960s that focused on 
the Moynihan Report and on Lewis's work on 
the culture of poverty (1959, 1961, 1966, 
1968), much of this discussion is contentious 
and acrimonious.? A good deal of the debate 
has focused on the use or misuse of the con- 
cept ‘underclass.’ 

A spate of studies highly critical of the use 
of the term ‘underclass’ has accompanied the 
increased research activity on the inner-city 
ghetto. The general view is that the term 
ought to be rejected because it has become a 
code word for inner-city blacks, has enabled 
journalists to focus on unflattering behavior in 
the ghetto, and has no scientific usefulness. 
Gans (1990) offers the most important, pow- 
erful, and representative critique of the use of 
the concept. He argues that while the term 
‘underclass’ can be ‘used as a graphic techni- 
cal term for the growing number of persis- 
tently poor and jobless Americans, it is also a 
value-laden, increasingly pejorative term that 
seems to be becoming the newest buzzword 
for the undeserving poor’ (p. 271). 4 

Gans points out that when Myrdal coined 
the term ‘underclass’ in his 1962 book, Chal- 
lenge to Affluence, it was used to describe those 
who had been driven to extreme economic 
marginality because of changes in what Is 
now called postindustrial society. Myrdal’s 


concern ‘was with reforming the economy,’ 
states Gans, ‘not with changing or punishing 
the people who were its victims’ (1990: 271). 
Myrdal's definition was used by. other 
academics until the late 1970s when the focus 
tended to shift away from joblessness as the 
defining characteristic of the underclass to 
acute or persistent poverty. 

However, another definition of the under- 
class surfaced at that time and has now, 
according to Gans, become the most widely 
used both inside and outside academia. This 
new definition, which Gans labels *danger- 
ous,' adds a number of behavioral patterns to 
the economic definition. It has been promi- 
nently used by certain researchers to estimate 
the size of the underclass with location-based 
measures. ‘Underclass’ neighborhoods are 
identified both by census tracts and by the 
degree of nonconforming behavior within 
those tracts. With these measures the 
researchers conclude thatalthough the under- 
class is relatively small, it is growing (Ricketts 
and Sawhill 1986, Ricketts and Mincy 1986). 
In a critical reaction to these studies, Gans 
(1990) states that: ‘The researchers tend to 
assume that the behavior patterns they report 
are caused by norm violations on the part of 
area residents and not by the conditions under 
which they are living, or the behavioral 
choices open to them as a result of these con- 
ditions’ (p. 272). 

The various definitions of the underclass, 
argues Gans (1990), have been the subject of 
vigorous debates between those on the right 
who maintain that ‘the underclass is the prod- 
uct of the unwillingness of the black poor to 
adhere to the American work ethic, among 
other cultural deficiencies,’ and those on the 
left who claim that ‘the underclass is a conse- 
quence of the development of post-industrial 
economy, which no longer needs the unskilled 
poor’ (p. 272). 

These debates have swirled around my 
book, The Truly Disadvantaged (Wilson 1987) 
in which, I assert, as Gans correctly observes, 
that ‘this underclass exists mainly because of 
large-scale and harmful changes in the labor 
market, and its resulting spatial concentration 
as well as the isolation of such areas from the 
more affluent parts of the black community’ 
(Gans 1990: 272). Efforts by scholars to 
resolve the debate have been largely unsuc- 
cessful, argues Gans. Meanwhile the behav- 
ioral definition ofthe underclass has increased 
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in the public discourse, especially amon 
i Tow pecially g 
For all these reasons Gans joins a growing 
number of social scientists who believe ‘that 
the term underclass has taken on so many con- 
notations of undeservingness and blamewor- 
thiness that it has become hopelessly polluted 
in meaning, ideological overtone and implica- 
tions, and should be dropped—with the 
issues involved studied via other concepts’ 
(Gans 1990: 272). 

Gans comments are thoughtful and sober- 
ing and should be taken seriously by those 
conducting research on the urban poor. Any 
student of the social sciences who has read 
recent media reports on the behavior of the 
underclass is fully aware of the pejorative and 
value-laden use of the term by some journal- 
ists and a few highly visible conservative 
intellectuals (e.g. Hamill 1988; and Murray 
1990).* But if there is a danger in the way the 
concept is now being used in many publica- 
tions, there is also a potential danger for 
serious researchers from the fallout over the 
underclass debate. We only need to be 
reminded of what transpired following the 
controversy over the Moynihan Report on the 
black family in the late 1960s. The vitriolic 
attacks and acrimonious debate that charac- 
terized that controversy proved to be too 
intimidating to scholars, especially to liberal 
scholars. Indeed, in the aftermath of this con- 
troversy and in an effort to protect their work 
from the charge of racism or of ‘blaming the 
victim,’ liberal social scientists tended to 
avoid describing any behavior that could be 
construed as unflattering or stigmatizing to 
racial minorities. Accordingly, for a period of 
several years and well after this controversy 
had subsided the growing problems of 
poverty concentration, joblessness, and other 
social dislocations in the inner-city ghetto did 
not attract serious research attention. Until 
the mid-1980s, the void was partially filled by 
journalists, and therefore conclusions about 
the behavior of inner-city residents were 
reached without the benefit of systematic 
empirical research or thoughtful theoretical 


ents. 

However, in the last few years researchers 
have once again begun to study problems such 
as poverty and joblessness in the ghetto. Asig- 
nificant number of research projects on 
aspects of inner-city poverty and related 
problems have been launched. Several more 
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have been organized by the Social Science 
Research Council which has established a 
major research program on the urban under- 
class involving scholars from the disciplines of 
sociology, psychology, political science, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, education, and his- 
tory. What effect the current controversy will 
have on this research agenda is difficult to 
determine. In some quarters there is a ten- 
dency to be critical of any social scientist who 
analyzes cultural traits and behavior in the 
inner-city ghetto, even one who attempts to 
explain them in terms of macrostructural con- 
straints. 

Given the research momentum that has 
been generated, the first-rate scholars from 
multiple disciplines who are conducting the 
research, and the support of foundations and 
other funding agencies, it is unlikely that the 
controversy will result in the kind of scholarly 
boycott of research on the ghetto that followed 
the controversy over the Moynihan Report. 
Nonetheless, some social scientists may sim- 
ply decide that it is not worth the hassle and 
therefore may focus their research on less sen- 
sitive issues. 

However, articles such as those written by 
Gans could actually defuse the controversy. 
After all Gans is not calling for a boycott of 
research on the inner-city ghetto. Rather he 
wants the concept of underclass to be dropped 
‘with the issues involved studied via other 
concepts’ (1990: 272). If researchers heed 
Gans’s suggestion there could follow a more 
concentrated focus on research and theoreti- 
cal issues and less fixation on disputed con- 
cepts or labels. 

But heeding Gans’s recommendation 
could lead to a negative consequence as well. 
To some extent the controversy over the 
underclass concept has been productive. The 
debate has led to more precise specifications of 
empirical issues and more careful elaboration 
of theoretical arguments concerning life in the 
inner-city ghetto, actually providing mean- 
ingful direction for empirical research and 
theory construction. Accordingly, any cru- 
sade to abandon the concept underclass, how- 
ever defined, could result in premature 
closure of ideas just as important new studies 
on the inner-city ghetto, including policy- 
oriented studies, are being generated. 

The merits of focusing exclusively on the 
issues of research may be more important for 
the research community in the long run. 


Many of these issues have been obscured in 
the underclass debate. Gans points out that 
‘{my] work has inspired a lot of new research 
not only about the underclass but about 
poverty in general’ (1990: 272). I should 
therefore like, in the remainder of this presen- 
tation, to build on my previous work and put 
some of these issues in a broader theoretical 
context and move us away from the contro- 
versy over the concept underclass, including 
the simplistic either/or distinction between 
culture and social structure that has charac- 
terized so much of the debate. In order to keep 
us focused on research issues, I will substitute 
the term ‘ghetto poor’ for the term ‘under- 
class’ and hope that I will not lose any of the 
subtle theoretical meaning that the latter term 
has had in my writings. 


A Framework for the Analysis of Ghetto 
Social Dislocations 


I argue in The Truly Disadvantaged (Wilson 
1987) that historic discrimination and a 
migration flow to large metropolitan areas that 
kept the minority population relatively young 
created a problem of weak labor-force attach- 
ment within this population, making it partic- 
ularly vulnerable to the ongoing industrial 
and geographic changes in the economy since 
1970. The shift from goods-producing to ser- 
vice-producing industries, increasing polar- 
ization of the labor market into low-wage and 
high-wage sectors, innovations in technology, 
relocation of manufacturing industries out of 
the central city, periodic recessions, and wage 
stagnation exacerbated the chronic problems 
of weak labor-force attachment among the 
urban minority poor. This resulted in acceler- 
ated increases in the rate of joblessness (unem- 
ployment and nonparticipation in the labor 
force) among urban blacks, despite the pass- 
ing of antidiscrimination legislation and 
despite the creation of affirmative-action pro- 
grams. The sharp climb in joblessness helped 
to trigger other problems such as the rise in 
concentrated urban poverty. However, what I 
did not make clear in my book is that the rise of 
ghetto poverty mainly occurred in only two 
regions of the country. 


THE ECONOMY AND WEAK LABOR-FORCE 
ATTACHMENT IN THE INNER-CITY GHETTO 
The ten cities that accounted for three- 


fourths of the increase in ghetto poverty in the 
United States during the 1970s have two 
things in common—they are all industrial 
centers and, except for Atlanta which 
recorded a relatively slight increase in the 
number of ghetto poor, they are all located in 
the Northeast and Midwest regions of the 
United States. Cities in the sunbelt regions of 
the country tended to experience job growth 
in all major sectors of the economy (manufac- 
turing, retail/wholesale, white-collar and 
blue-collar services) between 1970 and 1986. 
However, as the recent research of John 
Kasarda so clearly shows (1989, 19904, 
1990+), the cities in the frostbelt experienced 
massive industrial restructuring and a loss 
of blue-collar jobs. These cities suffered over- 
all employment decline because ‘growth in 
their predominantly information-processing 
industries could not numerically compensate 
for substantial losses in their more traditional 
industrial sectors, especially manufacturing’ 
(Kasarda 1990a: 241). One result of these 
changes for many urban blacks has been an 
increase in the problem of spatial mismatch 
between central-city residence and the loca- 
tion of employment. 

Although studies using data collected up to 
1970 failed to demonstrate convincingly that 
spatial mismatch affects employment for 
blacks (see, e.g., Ellwood 1986), data since 
1970 shows clearly *that the employment of 
central-city blacks relative to suburban ones 
has deteriorated’ (Holzer 1990: 23). Recent 
research conducted mainly by labor and urban 
economists strongly support the notions that 
the decentralization of employment continues 
in the United States and that manufacturing 
employment, of which more than half is 
already suburbanized, has been declining in 
central-city areas, particularly in the Midwest 
and Northeast regions of the country; that 
central-city blacks have less access to employ- 
ment in terms of the ratio of jobs to people and 
of average travel time to and from work than 
do central-city whites; that unlike most other 
groups of workers, less-educated blacks 
receive lower wages in the central city than 
their counterparts in the suburbs, and that the 
decline in earnings of central-city blacks is 
positively associated with the extent of job 
decentralization in the metropolitan area 
(Holzer 1990). 

Arethe differences in employment between 
Suburban blacks and central-city blacks 
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mainly a reflection of changes in the spatial 
location of jobs? It is possible, as Jencks and 
Mayer (19895: 34) have pointed out, that in 
recent years black migration from the central 
city to the suburbs has become much more 
selective than it had been previously, so much 
so that the changes attributed to the spatial 
location of jobs are really due to selective black 
suburban migration. The pattern of black 
migration to the suburbs in the 1970s resem- 
bled the pattern of white migration to the sub- 
urbs during the 1950s and 1960s in the sense 
that it was concentrated among the younger 
and more educated residents of the central city 
(Frey 1985; Grier and Grier 1988). However, 
in the 1970s this was less true for whites than 
for blacks and therefore the education and 
income gaps between central-city and subur- 
ban blacks seemed to widen while gaps 
between central-city and suburban whites 
seemed to diminish (Holzer 1990). How much 
of the central-city/suburban employment gap 
would remain if one were able to control for 
personal and family characteristics? 

This very question was addressed by 
Rosenbaum and Popkin (1989) in a recent 
study of the Gautreaux program in Chicago. 
This program, which began in 1976, is 
designed to help low-income public housing 
project black families move into private mar- 
ket housing in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
The program locates available apartments and 
arranges for participants to receive Section 8 
federal housing subsidies. The design of the 
program permitted Rosenbaum and Popkin to 
compare systematically the | employment 
experiences of a group of low-income blacks 
who were assigned private apartments in the 
suburbs to those of a control group with simi- 
lar demographic characteristics and employ- 
ment histories who re — private 
apartments in the city. Their results support 
the spatial mismatch hypothesis. After con- 
trolling for personal characteristics (including 
pre-move human capital, family circum- 
stances, family background, motivation, post- 
move education, and length of time since the 
respondent first moved on the Gautreaux pro- 
gram) those who moved to suburban apart- 
ments were significantly more likely than 
those who moved to city apartments to have a 
job following the move. When respondents 
were asked what made it easier to obtain 
employment in the suburbs, nearly all men- 
tioned the availability of jobs. 
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There is also evidence suggesting that 
industrial restructuring has diminished the 
occupational advancement of the more disad- 
vantaged urban minority members. Research 
by Kasarda (1989: 35) suggests that ‘the bot- 
tom fell out in urban industrial demand for 
poorly educated blacks’ in Northeastern and 
Midwestern cities, particularly in the goods- 
producing industries, Data collected from a 
survey in the Urban Poverty and Family Life 
Study (UPFLS) I directed in Chicago show 
that efforts by out-of-school inner-city black 
males to obtain blue-collar jobs in the indus- 
tries that had previously employed their 
fathers have been impeded by industrial shifts 
as evident in the occupational changes of suc- 
cessive cohorts of young men. The most com- 
mon occupation mentioned by the cohort of 
respondents at ages 19 to 28 shifted from 
assembler and operator jobs among the oldest 
cohorts to service jobs (janitors and waiters) 
ae the youngest cohort (Testa and Krogh 
1989). 

Finally, a recent study reveals that whereas 
black employment in New York City declined 
by 84,000 in durable and nondurable manu- 
facturing between 1970 and 1987 (industries 
with lower levels of education among work- 
ers), black employment increased by 104,000 
in public administration and professional ser- 
vices (industries with more highly educated 
workers) (Bailey 1989). Thus, if industrial 
restructuring has diminished opportunities 
for the least educated blacks, it may have 
enhanced opportunities for more highly edu- 
cated blacks. 

Manufacturing industries, a major source 
ofblack employmentin the twentieth century, 
are particularly sensitive to a slack economy 
and therefore a sizable number of job losses 
among blacks occurred during the recession- 
prone decade of the 1970s (Levy 1988). Free- 
man (1989) provided a unique test of the 
argument that many of the problems of job- 
lessness among disadvantaged youth in *the 
inner city are the direct result of the loss of 
jobs in local labor markets’ (p. 2). He com- 
pared the employment situation of disadvan- 
taged blacks youths from 1983 to 1987 in 
metropolitan areas that had the tightest labor 
markets in 1987. Based on annual merged data 
from two surveys, the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) and the National Longitudinal 
Survey (NLSY), Freeman showed that 
despite the social problems that *plagued dis- 


advantaged youths, particularly less educated 
black youths, and despite the 1980s twist in 
the American labor market against the less 
skilled, tight labor markets substantially 
improved the economic position of these 
workers’ (1989: 2). Although jobless rates 
among disadvantaged young blacks remain 
high, dramatic progress occurred during 
the recent economic recovery period in the 
metropolitan areas with the tightest labor 
markets. 

However, arguments demonstrating the 
impact of recent on-going geographic, indus- 
trial, and other shifts in the economy on poor 
urban blacks have been criticized in some 
quarters. Some think that the focus on imper- 
sonal economic forces overlooks willful acts of 
racial discrimination on the part of individu- 
als, organizations, and institutions that effec- 
tively create employment problems for urban 
blacks (Bailey 1989). Although empirical 
studies on these issues are limited, research 
from the UPFLS’s survey of employers in 
Chicago suggests that inner-city blacks, par- 
ticularly black males, face a major problem of 
employer attitudes toward and perception of 
black workers. Indeed, interviews of a repre- 
sentative sample of Chicago-area business- 
men indicate that many consider inner-city 
workers—especially young black males—to 
be uneducated, unstable, uncooperative, and 
dishonest. Furthermore, racial stereotyping is 
greater among those employers with lower 
proportions of blacksin their workforce, espe- 
cially the blue-collar employers who tend to 
stress the importance of unobservable quali- 
ties such as work attitudes (Neckerman and 
Kirschenman 1990), 

Accordingly, a number of employers prac- 
tice what economists call ‘statistical discrimi- 
nation’ whereby judgments about a job 
applicant's productivity, which is often too 
expensive or too difficult to measure, are 
based on his or her group membership (Kir- 
shenman and Neckerman 1989; Neckerman 
and Kirschenman 1990). Although an over- 
whelming majority of the UPFLS’s survey 
respondents did not express overt racist atti- 
tudes or a categorical dislike of blacks when 
explaining their hiring practices, the data 
strongly suggest that many did, in fact, prac- 
tice statistical discrimination by screening out 
black applicants very early in the hiring 
process because of their inner-city residence, 
their class background, and their public 


school education. These factors were used as 
proxies for judgments about worker produc- 
tivity. However, Freeman’s research (1989) 
leads one to believe that the practice of statis- 
tical discrimination will vary depending on 
the tightness of the labor marketand therefore 
ought not be analyzed without reference to the 
overall state of the local or national economy. 

In a tight labor market, job vacancies are 
numerous, unemployment is of short dura- 
tion, and wages are higher. Moreover, in a 
tight labor market the labor force expands 
because increased job opportunities not only 
reduce unemployment but also draw into the 
labor force those workers who, in periods 
when the labor market is slack, respond to fad- 
ing job prospects by dropping out of the labor 
force altogether. Accordingly, ina tight labor 
market the status of disadvantaged minorities 
improves because unemployment is reduced, 
wages are higher, and better jobs are available. 
In contrast, in a slack labor market employers 
are—and indeed, can afford to be—more 
Selective in recruiting and in granting promo- 
tions. They overemphasize job prerequisites 
and exaggerate experience. In such an eco- 
nomic climate, disadvantaged minorities 
suffer disproportionately and the level of 
employer discrimination rises (Tobin 1965). 

In sum, basic economic shifts and transfor- 
Mations are important for understanding the 
changes in the life experiences of poor urban 
minorities. I have maintained that one of the 
Major factors involved in the growth of ghetto 
Poverty is industrial restructuring and labor- 
market swings in the Northeast and Midwest 
Metropolitan areas. Another factor, argued in 
The Truly Disadvantaged (Wilson 1987), is the 
outmigration of higher income residents from 
Certain parts of the inner city, resulting in a 

igher concentration of residents in extreme 
Poverty or ghetto neighborhoods. 

This thesis has been the subject of contro- 
versy. Research by Massey and Eggers (1990), 
for instance, found that although levels of 
Interclass segregation among blacks in 
during the 1970s, it was not sufficient to 
account for the rising concentration of urban 
black poverty, They argue that because of per- 
Sisting segregation, higher income blacks ‘are 
less able to separate themselves from the poor 
than the privileged of other groups’ (Massey 
and Eggers 1990: 1186). Thus an increase in 

le poverty rate of a highly segregated group 
will automatically lead to an increase in the 
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concentration of poverty. However, analyzing 
a different data set, Jargowsky and Bane 
(1990) reject the hypothesis that ‘poverty rate 
changes alone explain changes in ghetto 
poverty’ (p. 48). The conflicting findings and 
conclusions are associated with the use of dif- 
ferent measures of concentrated poverty. 

Massey and Eggers (1990) usea segregation 
index to calculate the probability of intraclass 
contact among litan groups. 
Although this measure allows for the descrip- 
tion of the overall level of concentrated 
poverty in Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA), as Jargowsky and Bane (1990) 
appropriately point out, it does not ‘identify 
specific neighborhoods that are ghettos and 
others that are not’ (p. 6). 

As indicated previously, Jargowsky and 
Bane (1990) identify ghetto and nonghetto 
neighborhoods. Focusing specifically on the 
cities of Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and Memphis, they found a significant geo- 
graphical spreading of ghetto neighborhoods 
between 1970 and 1980. Areas that had 
become ghettos during that decade ‘were 
mixed income tracts in 1970 that were con- 
tiguous to the 1970 ghetto areas’ (p. 53). Their 
findings clearly support the hypothesis that a 
major factor in the increase of ghetto poverty 
since 1970 has been the outmigration of non- 
poor from mixed income areas.* Jargowsky 
and Bane (1990) report that ‘the poor were 
leaving as well, but the nonpoor left faster, 
leaving behind a group of people in 1980 that 
was poorer than in 1970’ (p. 56). As the popu- 
lation spread out from mixed income areas in 
1970 to other areas, the next ‘ring’ of areas that 
were mostly white and not poor became the 
home of a ‘larger proportion of the black and 
poor population. The white nonpoor left 
these areas, which also lost population overall’ 
(pp. 56-7). Thus, the black middle class exo- 
dus from inner-city areas that later became 
ghettos was not followed by a significant 
increase of interclass segregation among 
blacks in other neighborhoods, Unfortu- 
nately, the important process involving the 
geographical spread of ghetto poverty is not 
captured in studies that focus on the concen- 
tration of poverty in SMSAs using a segrega- 
tion index (cf. Farley 1989). Although such 
studies are important for understanding the 
role of racial segregation in explaining 
changes in the level of metropolitan poverty 
concentration, the data they yield do not 
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provide an appropriate test of the hypothesis 
that associates the increase of ghetto poverty 
with the higher-income black exodus from 
certain inner-city neighborhoods. 

The significance of the higher-income 
black exodus, however, is not only that it was 
a factor in the growth of ghetto poverty, but 
also that the declining presence of working- 
and middle-class blacks deprives ghetto 
neighborhoods of key resources, including 
structural resources such as a social buffer to 
minimize the effects of growing joblessness 
and cultural resources such as conventional 
role models for neighborhood children. The 
economic marginality of the ghetto poor is 
strengthened, therefore, by conditions in the 
neighborhoods in which they live, a subject to 
which I now turn. 


THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT IN THE INNER-CITY 
GHETTO AND WEAK LABOR-FORCE ATTACHMENT 
In The Truly Disadvantaged (Wilson 1987), I 
focus on the growing concentration of urban 
poverty and argue that the central predica- 
ment of inner-city ghetto residents is jobless- 
ness reinforced by a growing social isolation in 
impoverished neighborhoods, as reflected, for 
example, in the rapidly decreasing access to 
job information network systems. In an 
important conceptual paper, Van Haitsma 
(1989) has more sharply delineated the con- 
nection between involvement in the labor 
market and the social environment by identi- 
fying those persons with weak attachment to 
the labor force and ‘whose social context tends 
to maintain or further weaken this attach- 
ment (p. 28). I would like to incorporate this 
more explicit notion into my framework by 
equating the ‘social context’ with the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Weak labor-force attachment,’ a concept 
that initially received systematic attention in 
the work of McLanahan and Garfinkel (1989), 
does not refer in this context to a willingness 
or desire to work (cf. Tienda and Stier 1989), 
Rather ‘weak labor-force attachment’ is used 
here as a structural concept embedded in a 
theoretical framework that explains why some 
groups are more vulnerable to joblessness 
than others. In other words, weak labor-force 
attachment refers to the marginal economic 
position of some people in the labor force 
because of structural constraints or limited 
opportunities, including constraints or 
opportunities in their immediate environ- 


ment—for example, lack of access to informal 
job net-work systems. The key theoretical 
distinction I am trying to make here is that 
there are two major sources of weak labor- 
force attachment—one derives from macro- 
structural changes in the broader society, 
most notably the economy, the other from 
theindividual's social milieu, I have discussed 
the former; now let me briefly discuss the 
latter. 

In order to understand the unique position 
of inner-city ghetto residents it is important 
to emphasize the association between attach- 
ment to the labor force and the social environ- 
ment (neighborhood). A key hypothesis is 
that ‘environments with low opportunity 
for stable and legitimate employment and 
high opportunity for alternative income- 
generating activities, particularly those which 
are incompatible with regular employment,’ 
are those which perpetuate weak labor-force 
attachment over time (Van Haitsma 1989: 7). 

Poor individuals who live in a social context 
that fosters or enhances strong labor-force 
attachment are less likely to experience persis- 
tent poverty than are those living in a social 
context that reinforces weak labor-force 
attachment. In other words, poor individuals 
with similar educational and occupational 
skills confront different risks of persistent 
poverty depending on the neighborhoods 
they reside in, as embodied in the formal and 
informal networks to which they have access, 
their prospects of. marriage or remarriage to à 
stably employed mate, and the families or 
households to which they belong. Moreover, a 
social context that includes poor schools, 
inadequate job information networks, and a 
lack of legitimate employment opportunities 
not only gives rise to weak labor-force attach- 
ment, but increases the probability that indi- 
viduals will be constrained to seek income 
derived from illegal or deviant activities. This 
weakens their attachment to the legitimate 
labor market even further. "n 

Furthermore, the social context has signif- 
icant implications for the socialization o 
youth with respect to their future attachment 
to the labor force. For example, a youngster 
who grows up in a family with a steady bread- 
winner and in a neighborhood in which most 
of the adults are employed will tend to develop 
some of the disciplined habits associated with 
stable or steady employment—habits that are 
reflected in the behavior of his or her parents 


and of other neighborhood adults. Accord- 
ingly, when this youngster enters the labor 
market, he or she has a distinct advantage over 
the youngsters who grow up in households 
without a steady breadwinner and in neigh- 
borhoods that are not organized around 
work—in other words, a milieu in which one 
is more exposed to the less disciplined habits 
associated with casual or infrequent work. 

By observing the temporal organization of 
the life of the same individuals before and after 
they become jobless, Bourdieu (1965) pointed 
out in his study of work and workers in Alge- 
ria that work is not simply a means of making 
a living and supporting one’s family.’ It also 
constitutes the framework for daily behavior 
and patterns of interaction because of the dis- 
ciplines and regularities it imposes. Thus in 
the absence of regular employment, what is 
lacking is not only a place in which to work 
and the receipt of regular income, but also a 
coherent organization of the present, that is, a 
system of concrete expectations and goals. 
Regular employment provides the anchor for 
the temporal and spatial aspects of daily 
life. In the absence of regular employment, 
life, including family life, becomes more 
incoherent. Unemployment and irregular 
employment, argues Bourdieu, preclude the 
elaboration of a rational planning of life, the 
necessary condition of adaptation to an indus- 
trial economy. This problem is most severe 
for jobless individuals and families in neigh- 
borhoods with low rates of employment. And 
the relative absence of rational planning in a 
jobless family is reinforced by the similar con- 
dition of other families in the neighborhood. 

Indeed, I believe that there is a difference, 
on the one hand, between a jobless family 
whose mobility is impeded by the macrostruc- 
tural constraints in the economy and the 
larger society but nonetheless lives in an area 
With a relatively low rate of poverty, and on the 
other hand, a jobless family that lives in an 
inner-city ghetto neighborhood that is not 
only influenced by these same constraints but 
also by the behavior of other jobless families in 
the neighborhood. The latter influence is one 
of culture—that is, the extent to which indi- 
viduals follow their inclinations as they have 
been developed by learning or influence 
other members of the community (Hannerz 
1969). In other words, it is not sufficient to 
recognize the importance of macrostructural 
Constraints; it is also imperative to see ‘the 
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merits of a more subtle kind of cultural analy- 
sis of life in poverty’ (p. 182). 

Let me briefly elaborate this point with a 
different example of the kind of cultural 
analysis I am trying to convey. Joblessness, 
especially prolonged joblessness, is likely to be 
associated with or produce feelings of low per- 
ceived self-efficacy. In social cognitive theory 
(Bandura 1986), perceived self-efficacy refers 
to self-beliefs in one’s ability to take the steps 
or courses of action necessary to achieve the 
goals required in a given situation. Such 
beliefs affect the level of challenge that is pur- 
sued, theamount of effort expended ina given 
venture, and the degree of perseverance when 
confronting difficulties. As Bandura (1982) 
has put it: ‘Inability to influence events and 
social conditions that significantly affect one’s 
life can give rise to feelings of futility and 
despondency as well as to anxiety’ (p. 140). 
Two sources of perceived futility are distin- 
guished in self-efficacy theory. People may 
seriously doubt that they can do or accomplish 
what is expected, or they may feel confident of 
their abilities but nonetheless give up trying 
because they believe that their efforts will ulti- 
mately be futile due to an environment that is 
unresponsive, discriminatory, or punitive. 
‘The type of outcomes people expect depend 
largely on their judgments of how well they 
will be able to perform in given situations’ 
(p. 140). 

Weak labor-force attachment, I would 
hypothesize, will tend to lower one’s per- 
ceived self efficacy. I would therefore expect 
lower levels of perceived self-efficacy in 
ghetto neighborhoods—plagued by under- 
employment, unemployment and labor-force 
nonparticipation—than in less impoverished 
neighborhoods. Considering the importance 
of cultural learning and influence, I would also 
expect that perceived self-efficacy is higher 
among those who are weakly attached to the 
labor force in nonghetto neighborhoods than 
among their counterparts in ghetto neighbor- 
hoods. f 

In the more socially isolated ghetto neigh- 
borhoods, networks of kin, friends, and asso- 
ciates are more likely to include a higher 
proportion of individuals who, because of 
their experiences with extreme economic 
marginality, tend to doubt that they can 
achieve approved societal goals. The self- 
doubts may exist either because of questions 
concerning their own capabilities or 
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preparedness, or because they perceive severe 
restrictions imposed by a hostile environ- 
ment. The central hypothesis is that an indi- 
vidual’s feelings of low self-efficacy grow out 
of weak labor-force attachment and they are 
reinforced or strengthened by the feelings and 
views of others in his or her neighborhood 
who are similarly situated and have similar 
self-beliefs. The end result, to use a term from 
Bandura’s (1982) work, is lower collective 
efficacy in the inner-city ghetto. Research on 
the transmission of such views and feelin 
would represent a cultural analysis of life in 
poverty. The psychological self-efficacy the- 
ory is used here not in isolation but in relation 
to the structural problem of weak labor-force 
attachment and the cultural problem of the 
transmission of self and collective beliefs in the 
neighborhood. 

The transmission of such beliefs are part of 
what I have called ‘concentration effects,’ 
that is the effects of living in a neighborhood 
that is overwhelmingly impoverished (Wilson 
1987). Largue that these concentration effects, 
reflected ina range of outcomes from degree of 
labor force-attachment to social dispositions, 
are created by the constraints and opportuni- 
ties that the residents of the inner-city neigh- 
borhoods face in terms ofaccess tojobs and job 
networks, involvement in quality schools, 
availability of marriageable partners, and 
exposure to conventional role models. 

Although earlier studies cast doubt on the 
importance of neighborhood residence on 
social outcomes (cf. Jencks and Mayer 19894), 
Several more recent studies present evidence 
that neighborhood effects do exist for teenage 
childbearing, school dropout rates, and wel- 
fare use (Crane 1989; Mayer 1989; Osterman 
1990). These studies use a variety of different 
measures, including those that deal with the 
thorny problems of selection processes out- 
lined in an important paper by Tienda 
(1989).* A number of new studies on concen- 
tration effects are currently being conducted. 


Conclusion 


Ihave presented a framework that links struc- 
tural and cultural arguments on inner-city 
social dislocations without using the concept 
of ‘underclass.’ Hoping that I would not lose 
any of the subtle theoretical meaning that this 


concept has had in my writing, and to focus 
our attention less on controversy and more on 
research and theoretical issues, I have substi- 
tuted the term ‘ghetto poor.’ There isa certain 
risk involved here because the concept 
‘underclass’ derives its meaning from this 
framework, not from an isolated or arbitrary 
definition. The issue is not simply that the 
underclass or ghetto poor have a marginal 
position in the labor market similar to that of 
other disadvantaged groups, it is also that 
their economic position is uniquely rein- 
forced by their social milieu. The concept 
‘underclass’ or ‘ghetto poor’ can be theoreti- 
cally applied to all racial and ethnic groups, 
and to different societies if the conditions 
specified in the theory are met. In studies in 
the United States, the concept will more often 
refer to minorities because the white poor sel- 
dom live in ghettos or extreme urban poverty 
areas. 
However, if ghetto areas continue to be 
empirically defined on the basis of the current 
definition of poverty, empirical estimates of 
the size of the underclass or ghetto poor will 
invariably be too low. As I stated above, the 
official poverty line, although annually 
adjusted for inflation, has not been revised 
upward to reflect changes in family consump- 
tion patterns. Accordingly, to geta real idea of 
the dimensions of ghetto poverty, empirical 
definitions of the underclass or ghetto poor, 
based on the fundamental theoretical assump- 
tions outlined here, will have to be applied to 
redefined areas—areas designated as ghettos 
on the basis of revised measures of poverty 
that reflect real changes in minimum family 
needs. 
Fortunately, the underclass controversy 
not diminished the enthusiasm for 
research on these issues. There exists now a 
climate for research in which many of the 
macrostructural and cultural issues discussed 
in this presentation are being pursued. With 
the reemergence of poverty on the nation's 
public agenda, researchers have to recognize 
that they have the political and social respon- 
sibility as social scientists to ensure that their 
findings and theories are interpreted accu- 
rately by those in the public who use their 
ideas. They also have the intellectual respon- 
sibility to do more than simply react to trends 
or currents of public thinking. They have to 
provide intellectual leadership with argu- 
ments based on systematic research and 
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theoretical analyses that confront ideologi- 
cally driven and short-sighted public views. 


non-metropolitan areas. Those in the Western 
portion of the United States would set the 


Notes 


1. See Wacquant and Wilson (1990) and Jar- 
gowsky and Bane (1990). In discussing the 
extent to which extreme poverty census tracts 
correspond to ghetto neighborhoods in 
Chicago, Wacquant and Wilson (1990) state: 
‘Extreme-poverty neighborhoods comprise 
tracts with at least 40 per cent of their residents 
in poverty in 1980. These tracts make up the 
historic heart of Chicago's black ghetto: Over 
82 per cent of the respondents in this category 
inhabit the West and South sides of the city, in 
areas most of which have been all black for half 
à century and more, and an additional 13 per 
cent live in immediately adjacent tracts. Thus 
when we counterpose extreme-poverty areas 
with low-poverty areas, we are in effect com- 
paring ghetto neighborhoods with other black 
areas, most of which are moderately poor, that 
are not part of Chicago's traditional black belt 
(p. 16). Using the same rationale on a national 
level, Jargowsky and Bane (1990) state: ‘Based 
on visits to several cities, we found that the 40 
per cent criterion came very close to identify- 
ing areas that looked like ghettos in terms of 
their housing conditions. Moreover, the areas 
selected by the 40 per cent criterion corres- 
ponded rather closely with the judgments of 
City officials and local census bureau officials 
about which neighborhoods were ghettos’ 
(pp. 8-9). 

Of course not all the residents who live in 
Ehettos are poor. In the ten largest American 
Cities (as determined by the 1970 census) the 
number of black residents residing in ghetto 
areas doubled between 1970 and 1980; the 
number of Hispanics tripled. In 1980, 16.5 
per cent of Hispanics and 21 per cent of blacks 
in these ten cities lived in ghetto areas, in con- 
trast to only 1.7 per cent of non-Hispanic 
Whites (Wilson, Aponte, Kirschenman, and 
Wacquant 1988; Wacquant and Wilson 1989). 

- In their comprehensive analysis of the official 
measure of poverty, O'Hare, Mann, Porter, 
and Greenstein (1990) state that: ‘The survey 
question used in the Gallup poll was designed 
to show people’s perceptions of an appropriate 
Poverty line varied according to where they 

ived. The question asked what level of income 

respondents would use asa poverty line in their 
community. The answers to the survey ques- 
tion varied according to which region of the 
country the respondents lived in. Those living 
~ Metropolitan areas would set the poverty 
ine at a higher level than those living in 


~ 


highest regional poverty line, and those in the 
South and the Midwest would set the lowest 
regional poverty lines. In every area of the 
country, however, the survey respondents set 
the poverty line for their community at a 
oe level than the government's poverty 


"These poll results can be used to determine 
the number of people who would be consid- 
ered poor if the public’s poverty line were var- 
ied by geographic arca. This is done by setting 
poverty lines for each area at the average levels 
that poll respondents from these areas said 
should be used to measure poverty in their 
communities. This provides a 
rough approximation of variations in the cost 
of living among different areas of the country. 
Using these geographically varied poverty 
lines, 44 million Americans would be con- 
sidered poor. This is only slightly different 
from the 45 million said to be poor using the 
public’s poverty line without any geographical 
variations. The total number of people con- 
sidered poor does not change very much 
because, when the poverty line is varied by 
geographical area, decreases in some areas are 
offset by increases in others. Fewer people are 
counted as poor under the lower poverty lines 
used in non-metropolitan areas, in the Mid- 
west, and in the South, but these reductions 
are offset by increases in the number of people 
considered poor under the higher poverty 
lines in metropolitan areas and in the West’ 
. Vil). 
es believe that certain noncash 
government benefits such as housing subsi- 
dies and food stamps ought to be included as 
income in estimates of the number of fami- 
lies in poverty. O'Hare, Mann, Porter, and 
Greenstein pursued this point and found that 
‘even counting noncash bapi Aiea 
and using the public’s poverty line, the num- 
ber of peple considered poor would still be 
substantially higher than under the govern- 
ment’s poverty measure, which does not 
count noncash benefits. If food and housing 
benefits were counted as income, the number 
of Americans considered poor under the pub- 
lic’s poverty line would be about 43 million, or 
18 per cent of the American population. If 
medical benefits were also counted as income, 
the number of Americans considered would be 
39 million, or 16 per cent of the population’ 


aa, p- viii). —— 

Jencks and Edin (1990) for another com- 
prehensive study of family income and con- 
sumption among the poor. 


. Fora comparative discussion of these two con- 


troversies see Wilson (1988). See Rainwater 
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and Yancey (1967) for a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the controversy over the Moynihan 
Report. 

4. For a critical discussion of these media reports 
see Wilson (1988). 

5 Rosenbaum and Popkin (1989) surveyed aran- 
dom sample of 342 female heads of! households 
that included 224 in the suburbs and 108 in the 
city. They pointed out that: ‘Since participants 
usually took the first apartment the program 
offered, and unit avai bility often permitted 
no choice of location, there should be few dif- 
ferences between city and suburban movers, In 
fact, our analyses find no initial differences in 
demographic characteristics or employment 
between the experimental and control groups. 
Therefore any differences in employment out- 
comes that we find are not likely to betheresult 
of dissimilarity between the city and suburban 
movers’ (pp. 6—7). 

. Fora comprehensive study that presents simi- 

a findings, see Coulton, Chow, and Pandey 
1990). 

7. Lam indebted to Loic J. D. Wacquant for his 
translation of a part of Bourdieu's (1965) 
study. It is not yet available in English. 

8. On this point, Tienda (1989) states: ‘If Sys- 
tematic selection processes are the primary 
mechanism bringing together individuals 
with similar socioeconomic Characteristics 
and behavioral dispositions within spatially 
bounded areas, then selection Processes will be 
confused with neighborhood effects unless one 
can show that concentration itself accentuates 
the manifestation and ramification of particu- 
lar behaviors’ (p. 21). 
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Racial Stratification and Education in the 
United States: Why Inequality Persists 


Introduction 


Thave heard both white and black Americans 
on several occasions ask (1) why racial 
inequality persists and (2) why black Ameri- 
cans continue to lag in school performance 
and educational attainment after all the 
improvements in race relations since 1960. 
They pointtonew employment opportunities 
in the private and public sectors for blacks 
who have a good education, and to the grow- 
ing number of middle-class blacks. The belief 
that things should be different now because of 
improved opportunity structure can be seen 
in the number of black and white social scien- 
tists asserting that social class, rather than 
Tace, is now the important factor determining 
the life chances of black Americans (Katz 
1993; Jencks and Peterson 1991; Joint Centre 
for Political Studies 1987; Newsweek 1991; 
Policy Reviem 1985; Time 1985; Wilson 1978, 
1979: 15976, 1987). They further argue that 
the emergence of an ‘underclass’ phenome- 
non is the reason for the current problems 
facing blacks in education, employment, 
ousing, and the like. 

The shift from race to class explanation of 
the economic, educational, and social prob- 
lemsisattractiveto both white Americansand 
middle-class black Americans. For the whites 
itis compatible with their model of the United 
States as a society stratified by class. For mid- 
dle-class blacksit gives a sense of achievement 
and reinforces their eagerness to distance 
themselves from those who have not made it 
9r cannot make it. In the past the problem was 
racism’ and was blamed on whites; today the 
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problem is ‘poverty’ and is blamed on the 
underclass. A closer examination of the situa- 
tion indicates, however, that the changes in 
opportunity structure have not gone far 
enough or lasted long enough to undo instru- 
mental barriers, let alone other untargeted 
barriers of racial stratification, and that class 
has not replaced race as the chief determinant 
of the life chances of black Americans. 

In this article I will argue that the racial 
inequality persists because changes have 
occurred mainly in one aspect of racial strati- 
fication, in barriers in opportunity structure, 
but not in other domains; moreover, middle- 
class and college-educated blacks have been 
and continue to be the beneficiaries of ‘a 
sponsored social mobility’ in a labor-market 
and status mobility system that has not yet 
become color-blind. Another reason is that 
mainly white treatment of blacks has been tar- 
geted for change but not black responses to 
racial stratification. I also argue that the 
school-performance gap persists because 
the forces of racial stratification that created 
the gap in the first place continue to maintain 
it to some degree. Before taking up these two 
tasks I will define social stratification and 
distinguish racial stratification from stratifica- 
tion by social class. 


Class Stratification versus Racial 
Stratification 


WHAT IS SOCIAL STRATIFICATION? 
When people talk about black-white inequality 


From Teachers College Record, 96 (1994), 264-71 and 283—298. Reprinted with permission. 
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they often talk in terms of class inequality. 
But as I will argue, the "pea between 
blacks and whites is one not of class stratifica- 
tion but of racial stratification. A part of the 
reason for thinking that it is a class problem 
lies in the simplistic definition of social strati- 
fication and the tendency to confuse social 
Stratification with social inequality and 
social ranking. Conventional definitions of 
social stratification with emphasis on the 
instrumental or economic aspect of stratifica- 
tion, coupled with the cult of quantification in 
some schools of thought, have resulted in the 
neglect of symbolic and relational aspects of 
social stratification. 

It is not evident from the literature that 
social inequality is not the same thing as social 
stratification. For this reason, it is important 
to start with this distinction. Social inequality 
is a universal phenomenon; social stratifica- 
tion is not. The most common bases for social 
inequality are age and sex. Social ranking of 
individuals, which exists in stratified soci- 
eties, should also be distinguished from social 
stratification. The ranking of individuals as 
individuals does not constitute or result in 
social stratification. 

A society is stratified when and only when its 
individual members from different social 
groups are ranked on the basis of their mem- 
bership in specific social groups that are also 
ranked, or when they are placed in such 
ranked social groups. It is always groups that 
are hierarchically ranked in social stratifica- 
tion, not individuals. Social stratification, 
then, is an arrangement of social groups or 
social categories in a hierarchical order of sub- 
ordination and domination in which some 
groups so organized have unequal access to 
the fundamental resources of society (Berre- 
man 1972; Fried 1960; Tuden and Plotnicov 
1970). 

A stratified society is a society in which 
there is a differential relationship between 
members of its constituent groups and the 
society’s fundamental resources, so that some 
people (e.g., white Americans), by virtue of their 
membership in particular social groups, have 
almost unimpaired access to the Strategic 
resources, while some other people (e.g., black 
Americans), by virtue of their own membership in 
other social groups, have various impediments in 
their access to the same strategic or fundamental 
resources. In addition, the different social 
groups in the hierarchy are separated by cul- 


tural and invidious distinctions that serve to 
maintain social distance between them. In a 
stratified society there is usually an overarch- 
ing ideology, a folk or/and scientific ‘theory’ 
embodying the dominant group’s rationaliza- 
tions or explanations of the hierarchical order- 
ing of the groups(Tuden and Plotnicov 1970). 
Subordinate social groups do not necessarily 
accept the rationalizations of the system; how- 
ever, they are not entirely free from its influ- 
ence (Berreman 1967). 

There are several types of social stratifica- 
tion that may coexist within the same society, 
such as American society. They include social 
class, ethnic, racial, caste, and gender stratifi- 
cations. The bases for formation of the differ- 
ent types of stratification are economic status, 
cultural heritage, and social honor or esteem. 
Different systems of stratification may be 
compared with regard to the following fea- 
tures: basis or reasons for stratification (from 
the society or dominant group’s point of 
view), presumed source of the factor on which 
stratification is based (such as whether it is 
extrinsic or intrinsic to the groups and their 
members), mode of recruitment of members, 
status summation, mobility across strata, 
symbols of identity, and degree of internal 
stratification (Berreman 1981). In this article I 
focus only on social class and racial stratifica- 
tions. 


Class Stratification 


CONVENTIONAL PERSPECTIVES i 
There is no commonly accepted definition of 
class, although we can generally distinguish 

een two perspectives: Marxist and non- 
Marxist (Ogbu 1988: 163-82). 

In the Marxist view, social class refers toa 
group’s relation to the means of production 
and power struggle (Aronowitz 1981; Bowles 
and Gintis 1976; Cox 1948). The ideas of 
‘class conflict,’ ‘class struggle,’ and ‘economic 
exploitation’ are important ingredients in the 
Marxist notion of class stratification. There 
are difficulties in using the Marxist class per- 
spective to explain racial inequality in the 
United States. 

One problem is that the Marxist frame- 
work is so dependent on relation to means 
of production and economic status that it 
ignores the existence of other types of social 
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Stratification. Some justify the lack of recogni- 
tion of other forms of stratification by claim- 
ing that the ultimate source of inequality in 
U.S. society is corporate capitalism. The lat- 
ter makes social class the fundamental form of 
Stratification and inequality because it is based 
on economic differences and exploitation. 
They argue that racism, castism, and sexism 
are merely expressions of economic or class 
inequality (Cox 1948; Gordon and Yearkey 
1980; Yearkey and Johnson 1980). The prob- 
lem with this view is that anthropologists have 
documented the existence of caste and other 
forms of stratification in precapitalist societies 
and in societies without corporate capitalism 
(Hallpike 1968; Magnet 1961; Nadel 1954; 
Ogbu, in Berreman 1981; Richter 1980; and 
Todd 1977). Furthermore, class stratification 
on economic status and stratification 
based on noneconomic factors can and do 
Coexist in the United States, Britain, India, 
Japan, and elsewhere (Ogbu 1978, 1981). 

Another problem isthat the Marxist frame- 
Work erroneously assumes that the labor 
market is color-blind, caste-blind, and gen- 
der-blind. On the contrary, thereisampleevi- 
dence that ‘the corporate economic market’ 
has not historically treated blacks, other racial 
minorities, and females like their white male 
Peers (Harrison 1972; Myrdal 1944; Norgren 
and Hill 1964; Ogbu 1973; and Wallace 1977). 
Nor do ‘exploited’ white workers treat black 
and other racial minority co-workers as co- 
Sufferers and equal. This has been fully docu- 
mented in the case of Chinese workers in 

lifornia, and in the case of black workers 
Nationwide (Chan 1991; Sandmeyer 1973; 
and Wallace 1977). 

For non-Marxists, social classes are syn- 
Onymous with socioeconomic status (SES) 
groups. A social class refers to a segment of 
Society's population differentiated by educa- 

on, occupation, and income, the interaction 
9f which is believed to result in a particular 
Style and a set of power relations. By 
defining social classes as SES groups, 
Tesearchers usually assume that individuals 
Who meet the criteria of their class index 
(namely, education, income, and jobs— 
( wey criteria) belong d md 
Social class (e.g., u class, middle class, 
Working class, Fior cial underclass, etc.) 
4nd that the individuals so included will man- 
ifest some assumed appropriate class behav- 
tor. The main research approach is 
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correlational because of the belief that mem- 
bers of the same SES group will manifest the 
same values and patterns of behavior (Herrn- 
stein 1973; Jencks et al. 1972; Kohn 1969; and 
Tumin 1967). 

One problem in applying class stratification 
to the analysis of racial inequality lies in the 
temporality of class membership in contrast to 
the permanence of racial group membership. 
Consider, for example, that on July 19, 1982, 
Dan Rather reported on CBS evening news 
that in one year, 1981, about 2 million Ameri- 
cans ‘fell’ into or joined the underclass because 
their income slipped below the official poverty 
line. No such sudden mass recruitment has 
ever been reported between racially stratified 
groups. Furthermore, note that some of the 
2 million ‘new recruits’ of the underclass 
included retired middle-class people whose 

sion income fell below the poverty line 

use of inflation. I do not believe that 
these ‘former’ middle-class Americans would 
immediately assume under-class values and 
behaviors. The new recruits to the underclass 
also included temporarily unemployed skilled 
workers whose unemployment benefits ran 
out. They, too, would not suspend their own 
values and behaviors to take up those of the 
underclass ‘temporarily’ until they returned 
to their former life-style when the economy 
improved. So assigning people to different 
social classes, especially to the underclass, 
because of income and a few other instrumen- 
tal criteria ata particular point in time may not 
be very meaningful. j 

Weencounter more serious problems when 
people from different ethnic, racial, caste, and 
gender groups are lumped into the same SES 
groups because they have similar education, 
jobs, and wages. It is quite possible that the 
members of the different groups differ in 
some other ways that interfere with the influ- 
ence the measured values and behaviors 
assumed to be determined by SES. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PERSPECTIVE j 
Class stratification is but one type of stratifica- 
tion. Its distinguishing feature is that itis based 
on economic status, an acquired characteristic 
(Berreman 1981). Because the basis for mem- 
bership in class groups can be acquired by an 
individual during a lifetime, social classes are 
open entities. Although they are more or less 
permanent, the entities have no clear bound- 
aries; furthermore, their membership is not 
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permanent because people are continually 
moving in and outof them. Children can move 
up or down the different class strata and 
thereby can belong to different strata than 
their parents. Furthermore, children of an 
interclass mating can affiliate with the class of 
either parent. In a system of social class, occu- 
pational, social, and political positions are 
often based on training and ability rather than 
ascriptive criteria—at least this appears to be 
the case in the United States. Vertical mobil- 
ity, upward or downward, from one ranked 
stratum to another is legitimated in a class sys- 
tem. Usually, there are built-in means of 
achieving such mobility. 


Racial Stratification 


Racial stratification is the hierarchical organi- 
zation of socially defined ‘races’ or groups (as 
distinct from biologically defined ‘races’ or 
groups) on the basis of assumed inborn differ- 
ences in status honor or moral worth, symbol- 
ized in the United States by skin color. The 
amount of the status honor that members of a 
given racial group are purported to have is 
usually determined by the value that members 
of the dominant group attach to skin color and 
isinterpreted by them asan inherent or intrin- 
sic part of the subordinate racial group and its 
individual members. The latter are believed 
to possess this lifelong attribute already at 
birth. This is in contrast to the extrinsic 
nature of the attributes of social classes and 
their members (e.g., economic Status), which 
can be acquired or lost during a lifetime 
(Berreman 1981). 

Recruitment into the racial Strata, that is, 
the ranked racial groups, is by birth and 
descent. Racial groups are permanently orga- 
nized hierarchically into more or less endoga- 
mous groups. In the past, marriage between 
blacks and whites was prohibited; even now 
that it is legally permitted the rule of descent 
has not changed. There is a culturally sanc- 
tioned rule that children of black and white 
mating, within or outside marriage, mustaffil- 
iate with blacks. Throughout the history of 
the United States, all children of known 
black-white matings have been automatically 
defined as black by lawand/or custom. In very 
rare cases do some blacks covertly become 
whites, through the painfuland nonlegitimated 


process of ‘passing’ (Berreman 1972). There 
have been some attempts in recent years by 
some individuals to have the U.S. courts 
reclassify them from black to white or vice- 
versa (Burma 1947; Eckard 1947. For an 
example of recent attempts by some people to 
be racially reclassified by the courts, see 
Dominguez 1986). Thus, it is not very 
meaningful to point to increasing interracial 
marriage as evidence that race no longer 
matters. In a system of racial stratification 
people are prohibited from changing their 
group membership. The prohibition is usu- 
ally rationalized in the dominant group's ide- 
ology. In short, membership in racially 
stratified groups is permanent. The perma- 
nent racial groups are visible, recognized, and 
named. Social integration may occur, but 
assimilation is not an option, at least for black 

In a racially stratified society, each racial 
stratum has its own social classes. The social 
classes of componentstrata are parallel but not 
equal. The reasons for the unequal social 
classesare that the origins ofthe classes may be 
different and that members of the racial 
groups do not have equal access to societal 
resources that enhance class development. 
For example, black Americans did not begin 
their social, occupational, and political differ- 
entiation because of differences in training, 
ability, or family background as did white 
Americans. Instead, blacks were initially col- 
lectively relegated to menial status as slaves 
without regard to individual differences. For 
almost a century after emancipation from 
slavery they also experienced a high degree of 
status summation. Thatis, their occupational 
and other roles depended more on their mem- 
bership in a subordinate racial group than on 
individual education and ability. They were 
restricted from competing for desirable jobs 
and social positions. This is an important rea- 
son why black Americans are preoccupied 
with the civil rights ‘struggle’ for equal social, 
economic, and political opportunities. Here is 
an important difference between blacks as a 
subordinate racial stratum and lowerclass 
whites as a subordinate economic stratum. At 
leastin the contemporary United States, there 
is no conscious feeling on the part of members 
of any social class in the general population 
that they belong to a corporate unity or that 
their common interests are different from 
those of other classes (Myrdal 1944). Ameri- 
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can lower-class people do not, for instance, 
share a collective perception of their social 
and economic difficulties as stemming from 
class subordination. Perhaps it is because 
of the absence of such perceptions and inter- 
pretations that I have not observed over the 
last thirty-two years white lower-class mem- 
bers engaged in a ‘collective struggle’ for bet- 
ter employment, credit rating, housing, 
political participation, and other opportuni- 
ties (Myrdal 1944; Ogbu 1988). In contrast, 
most black Americans see racial barriers in 
employment, education, housing, and other 
areas as the primary causes of their menial 
positions and poverty. 

Black Americans, like white Americans, are 
stratified by class but their social classes are 
not equal in development and they are quali- 
tatively different. They are unequal in devel- 
opment because, as I have noted, blacks have 
had less access to jobs and training associated 
with class differentiation and mobility. As a 
result, until the 1960s, the people who made 
up the upper class among blacks were from a 
few professions, such as law, medicine, busi- 
ness, teaching, and preaching, with the last 
two comprising. almost two-thirds of that 
class. These were professions that served pri- 
marily the needs of the black community. 
Blacks were largely excluded from other 
higher-paying professions such as architec- 
ture, civil engineering, accounting, chem- 
Istry, and management. Before 1960, the black 
upper class tended to overlap with the white 
middle-class segment and the black middle 
class overlapped with the white upper-lower 
class. The lower class among blacks was made 
up of an unstable working class, the unem- 
ployed, and the unemployable (Drake and 
Cayton 1970; Ogbu 1974). 

_ The social classes among blacksare qualita- 
tively different because the historical circum- 
Stances that created them and the structural 
forces that sustain them are different from 
those that created and sustained white social 
classes. I noted earlier the narrow base of black 
class differentiation during slavery. After 
Slavery, racial barriers in employment—a job 
ceiling—continued for generations to limit 
their base of class differentiation and mobility 
(Higgs 1980; Rossand Hill 1967; Norgren and 
Hill 1964; Ogbu 1978). These collective expe- 
‘ences resulted in the evolution of: per- 
Ceptions among blacks of all social classes that 
they lack equal opportunity with whites and 


that it is much more difficult for blacks to 
achieve economic and social self-betterment 
(Matusow 1989; Rowan 1975; Sochen 1971, 
1972). 

Another reason for the qualitative differ- 
enceis that before the civil rights revolution of 
the 1960s blacks were forced to live in ghetto- 
like communities (Drake 1968; Ogbu 1978). 
Whites created and maintained the ghettos as 
clearly defined residential areas of the cities to 
which they restricted the black population. 
Blacks of all social classes were forced to share 
the ghetto life. This shared involuntary resi- 
dential experience generated a shared feeling 
of oppression that transcended class bound- 
aries (Drake 1968; Forman 1971). 


Educational Consequences of Racial 
Stratification 


CLASS ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL-PERFORMANCE GAP 
As in the case of racial inequality in general, 
the preferred mode of analysis of the educa- 
tional gap between blacks and whites is 
class (Bond 1981; Coleman et al. 1966; Ogbu 
1972; Rist 1970; and Wilson 1980). While 
researchers may treat race as one ‘variable’, 
there is usually no reference to racial stratifi- 
cation. Indeed, this concept does not appear in 
theindexofsomeofthe most influential books 
on public policies and programs in minority 
education since the 1960s. h 

We can identify two forms of class analysis 
corresponding to the non-Marxist and Marx- 
ist concepts of class stratification respectively: 
correlational and cultural reproduction/ 
resistance analyses. In correlational analysis 
social class is equated with socioeconomic sta- 
tus (SES). Correlational analysts appear to 
believe that children's school success depends 
on appropriate family background or attrib- 
utes that can be correlated with school adjust- 
ment and performance. Because middle-class 
children are more successful in school, these 
researchers assume that middle-class attrib- 
utes are more conducive to school success 
than lower-class or under-class attributes. 
And since they classify most black children as 
belonging to the lower class, they attribute the 
lower school performance of black children to 
their lower-class or underclass background 
(Bond 1981). 

One major difficulty with correlational 
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studies is that they cannot explain why black 
and white children from similar social-class 
backgrounds perform differently in school. 
Correlational studies using black and white 
samples show two things: (1) within the black 
sample, as within the white sample, middle- 
class children do better in school and on stan- 
dardized tests than do lower-class children; 
(2) however, when black children and white 
children from similar SES are compared, 
black children at every class level do less well 
than white children (Ogbu 1988: 163-82; 
Oliver et al. 1985; Slade 1982: 22E). That cor- 
relational studies cannot explain the gapin the 
school performance of blacks and whites of 
similar social class is illustrated by the follow- 
ing study. 

This was a study of a southeastern subur- 
ban elementary school located in an area 
where black households had higher educa- 
tionalattainment, better job status, and higher 
income than white households; yet the school 
performance of black children lagged behind 
that of the whites. Specifically, in this subur- 
ban community about twice as many black 
adults as whites had college degrees and about 
one and one-half times as many blacks as 
whites held managerial and professional jobs; 
black unemployment was almost the same as 
white unemployment. The average annual 
income of a black household was about 39.1 
per cent higher than the average annual 
income of a white household, a difference of 
about $10,000 per household in favor of 
blacks. In terms of class status, most black par- 
ents were of higher socioeconomic status than 
white parents. Still, black children lagged 
behind their white peers in the school district 
in academic achievement. Thus, in 1980— 
1981, the third-grade students at the elemen- 
tary school (80 per cent black), scored at the 
2.6 grade equivalent level, or about the tenth 
percentile nationally, while the county or 
school district average was 3.1 in grade-level- 
equivalent score. In the same year, the 
fifth-grade students at the elementary 
school scored at 4.7 grade equivalent level or 
about the thirty-eighth percentile nationally, 
whereas the school district average was 5.2 
(Stern 1986). 

The cultural reproduction/resistance 
School is usually associated with Marxist- 
oriented researchers. One version, which 
points to some resistance or opposition in the 
relationship between school culture and that 


of the students, suggests a more useful 
approach. As this theory is reformulated by 
Willis, working-class students fail in school 
because they consciously or unconsciously 
reject academic work as being effeminate (rec- 
ognizing manual labor as masculine and 
ideal). These students repudiate school by 
forming a counterculture, which eventually 
impedes their school success and their 
chances of getting high-status jobs after leav- 
ing school. Working-class students are said to 
reject school knowledge because they do not 
believe that the kind of education they are 
receiving will solve their problem of subordi- 
nation (Willis 1977). The Willis study intro- 
duced ‘resistance’ as a force of human agency 
in the process of the reproduction of class 
inequality through Schooling. As Weis points 
out, this has helped researchers shift their 
attention to the day-to-day attitudes and 
behaviors or ‘lived culture’ of students (Weis 
1985). It is precisely because of the introduc- 
tion of students and school personnel as 
human agents actively involved in the process 
of cultural reproduction or resistance that this 
kind of study is relevant to the educational 
problems of racially stratified groups. 
However, although resistance theory goes 
some way toward explaining the school failure 
of working-class youths, it too has some prob- 
lems when applied to racial minorities. For 
example, in her study of black youths in 
Philadelphia, Weis found a paradox: Black 
youths accepted academic work and school- 
ing, but behaved in ways that ensured that 
they would not, and did not, succeed. Weis 
recognized the difficulty of explaining black 
students’ behavior within the framework of 
social class and repeatedly referred to ‘racial 
struggle’ in black American history. Never- 
theless, she still ended up explaining the 
school failure of black youths within the 
framework of ‘class Struggle,’ saying that the 
problem ultimately arises from ‘the material 
conditions’ of blacks (Weis 1985; Ogbu 1974; 
Johnson-Kuhn 1994), : 
There are two problems with the Marxist 
class analysis. One is that by and large 
ist researchers avoid explaining the 
discrepancies in the school performance 0 
children from different racial/caste origins 
who belong to the same SES groups. Alter- 
nately, they erroneously treat the lower 
School performance of different types of 
subordinate groups as the result of resistance 
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of an exploited working class. On the other 
hand, the cultural reproduction/resistance 
researchers are silent about the school success 
of Asian-American working-class students. 
On the whole, Marxist-oriented researchers 
do not have a satisfactory explanation for the 
paradox of both high educational aspirations 
and lower school performance among black 
students. 

Cross-cultural comparisons suggest that 
class analyses do not shed much light on the 
educational experiences of racial and castelike 
minorities, not only in the United States but 
also in Britain, Japan, and elsewhere (Gibson 
and Ogbu 1991; Ogbu 1978, 1982: 269-89, 
1991: 3-33; Shimahara 1991). A more satis- 
factory approach must take into account the 
unique features of the stratification systems 
un" distinguish racial minorities from social 
classes. 


SCHOOL PERFORMANCE GAP TRANSCENDS TIME 
AND CLASS BOUNDARIES 

An enduring educational gap is one major 
consequence of the racial stratification 
between blacks and whites. However, in con- 
temporary thinking the tendency is to discuss 
the academic problems of black children as if 
they are the product of black underclass sta- 
tus, or inner-city environment, or both. The 
assumption is also that these are ‘new prob- 
lems’ that emerged when the ‘better class’ of 
blacks moved out of the ghetto (Wilson 1980). 
A closer look at the evidence suggests other- 
wise. The historical and persistent nature of 
the lower school performance of black chil- 
dren is well reflected in two school move- 
ments: school desegregation and compensatory 
education, 

Theschool desegregation movement hadas 
one of its goals the improvement of black 
School performance. Note, however, that a 
few years before Brown v. Board of Education 
Several southern school districts began to 
Publish the test scores of blacks and whites, 
and to use the lower test scores of blacks to 
Oppose school desegregation (Southern School 
News 1952), In relatively affluent urban black 
communities, like Durham, North Carolina, 
and relatively poor ones like Memphis, Ten- 
hessee, black students lagged behind their 
white peers; and in both cities desegregation 
Was intended to close the performance gap. It 
did not necessarily do so (Clement 1978; 
Collins and Noblitt 1978; Ogbu 1979, 1986). 


In the North the situation was no better (Fer- 
guson and Plant 1954; Ogbu 1978). 
Compensatory education to improve the 
school performance of urban blacks began in 
St. Louis in 1956 and was operating in New 
York City by 1959. By 1961 this intervention 
strategy had spread to many other northern 
cities, even though there was no strong evi- 
dence thatit was closing the gap between black 
and white children in school performance 
(Gordon and Wilkerson 1966; Ogbu 1978). 
Another educational consequence of racial 
Stratification is that even today the school- 
performance gap is not limited to poor blacks 
living in the inner cities. And it never was. As I 
pointed out earlier, it is true that among 
blacks, as among whites, middle-class chil- 
dren do better than those from the lower class. 
But even this type of within-group comparison 
by social class shows some racial difference. 
The correlation between SES and academic per- 
formance is not as strong among blacks as it is 
among whites. For example, a study of some 
4,000 high school graduates in California in 
1975 found that among blacks and Mexican- 
Americans, children from affluent and well- 
educated families were not benefiting from 
their parents’ achievement. Like children 
from poorer families, the middle-class chil- 
dren had difficulty achieving academic quali- 
fication for college admission (Anton 1980). 
In their analysis of the 1987 California 
statewide test results, Haycock and Navarro 
found that eighth-grade black children whose 
parents had completed four or more years of 
college did less well than other black children 
whose parents had attended but not finished 
college (Haycock and Navarro 1988). Of par- 
ticular note is that when blacks and whites 
come from similar SES background, at every 
level blacks consistently perform lower than 
their white counterparts (Slade 1982). 
The performance of blacks on professional 
examinations such as teacher certification 
exams provides additional evidence that the 
problem is not confined to poor blacks (Bond 
1994, 1993; Hartigan and Wigdor 1989; 
Rebell 1987). I was once attending a profes- 
sional meeting where there was an extensive 
discussion of a state-mandated test for licens- 
ing. Many in attendance who had doctoral 
degrees said they failed the test several times 
and passed it only after the norm was lowered 
for minorities. But as would be expected, 
when we began to discuss black educational 
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issues in general, my colleagues spoke as if the 
difficulty of passing academic and standard- 
ized tests were limited to the black underclass. 

The problem of the school performance 

gap is found among blacks who live in affluent 
suburbs, including such places as Alexandria 
County, Virginia; Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; Fairfax County, Virginia; Montgomery 
County, Mais and Prince George's 
County, Maryland. In my current research in 
Oakland, California, black students attending 
the city's elite high school, Skyline, have an 
average GPA of 1.92 and an average GPA of 
1.62 in the courses required to get into the 
University of California system. The compa- 
rable figures for Chinese and white students in 
the same school are 2.97/2.74 and 2.74/2.48 
respectively (Alexandria County Public 
Schools 1993; Arlington. County. Public 
Schools 1991; Fairfax County Public Schools 
1988; Montgomery County Public Schools 
1993a and b; Prince George's County Public 
Schools 19934 and b; Ogbu 19914). I need to 
add that many of the affluent school districts 
have an impressive array of remedial pro- 
grams intended to close the gap in the school 
achievement. 

Thereare three worrisome features of black 
school performance. First, while all minori- 
ties may start lower than their white peers in 
the early grades, Asian students improve and 
even surpass their white peers eventually; for 
black students, on the other hand, the pro- 
gression is in the opposite direction: The gap 
widens between them and their white peersin 
subsequent years (Berkeley Unified School 
District 1985). Second, of all subgroups that I 
have studied, black males fare the worst. 
Third, notonlyare theaverage black GPA and 
other test scores lower than those of their 
white counterparts, but black students are 
often disproportionately underrepresented in 
courses that would enhance their chances of 
pursuing higher education (Prince George’s 
County Public Schools 1990). 


HOW RACIAL STRATIFICATION ENTERS INTO 
BLACK EDUCATION 

The school-performance gap was created by 
forces of racial stratification: white treatment 
of blacks in the educational domain and black 
responses to schooling. The gap remains as 
long as these forces remain. How do these 
forces get into black education and maintain 
the gap? 


There are three ways in which racial strati- 
fication enters into and adversely affects black 
education. One is through societal educa- 
tional policies and practices. The societal 
channel includes denying blacks equal access 
to education through unequal resources, seg- 
regation, and the like—common phenomena 
in the past. This ensures that blacks do not 
receive equal education in terms of quantity 
and quality. If the U.S. society or one of her 
local communities provides blacks with less 
and inferior education, then blacks cannot 
perform as well or goas far as whites in school. 
"This societal and community practice of 
unequal access was instrumental in the school 
desegragation movement (Bullock 1970; 
Ogbu 1968). The practice appears to be 
largely reversed, as the federal, state, and local 
School systems provide extra funds for special 
programs to improve minority educational 
achievement. 4 

The other societal practice is denying 
blacks equal rewards with whites for their 
educational accomplishments through a job 
ceiling and related barriers, as discussed in the 
section on stratification and inequality. This 
probably historically discouraged blacks from 
developing ‘effort optimism’ in the pursuit of 
education. It may also have forced some to 
seek self-advancement through nonacademic | 
routes. ‘ 

The second way that racial stratification 
enters into black education lies in the way 
black students are perceived and treated in the 
specific schools they attend. These treatments 
include tracking, testing and misclassifica- 
tion, representation or nonrepresentation in 
textbooks and curriculum. Cultural, linguis- 
tic, and intellectual denigration is also part of 
the problem. I have described elsewhere the 
within-school treatment of black children in 
the schools I studied in Stockton, California, 
and how such treatment affected their adjust- 
ment and performance (Ogbu 1974, 1978; 
Payne 1987; Rist 1970). One incident will 
illustrate how the perception and treatment 
may result in an unequal educational out- 
come. In early 1969 I discovered with some 
neighborhood people that first-grade children 
in the neighborhood elementary school had 
notstarted to learn to read the book designated 
for that grade. On inquiry we were inform 
that the children’s performance on the ‘read- 
ing-readiness test’ showed that they were not 
yet ready to read; they might be ready to read 
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in March. On the other hand, first-grade chil- 
dren in the white middle-class schools in other 
parts of the city started on the same reader in 
September. In May of 1969 both groups of 
children would be givena state-mandated test 
based on the same reader. It does not take a 
great deal of imagination to see how poor black 
and Mexican-American children in my study 
school would perform on that test. 

Racial stratification also enters into and 
adversely affects black education through 
black people's omn perceptions and responses to 
their schooling in the context of their overall 
experience of racial subordination. The fac- 
tors involved in this, third process is what I 
call community forces. I will elaborate on this 
mechanism because it is the least recognized, 
studied, or discussed. 

Black Americans have not been helpless 
victims of racial subordination, as can be seen 
in the well-documented history of their *col- 
lective struggle’ (Lynch 1992; Morris 1984; 
Newman et al. 1978; Ogbu 1978). The way 
they have responded or adapted to their 
minority status, discussed in the earlier part of 
this article, has to some extent generated edu- 
cational orientations and strategies that may 
not necessarily enhance school success, in 
spite of people’s verbally expressed wish to 
succeed, namely, to get good grades in their 
schoolwork and obtain good school creden- 
tials for eventual good jobs and decent wages 
as adults (Johnson-Kuhn 1994; Luster 1992; 
Ogbu 1984, 1987, 1990; Weis 1985). 

The community forces arise from 
domains of black adaptation which I will call 
instrumental, symbolic and relational. /nstru- 
mental adaptation generates perceptions of 
Opportunity structure that affect how blacks 
Perceive and respond to schooling. For exam- 
ple, until the civil rights revolution of the 
1960s, many black people did not see people 
around them who ‘had made it’ because of 
their education, contrary to the claims of 
‘underclass’ theorists. In Stockton, Califor- 
nia, hardly any of the adolescents I studied in 
the late 1960s knew anyone, except teachers, 
Who had *become somebody? or become suc- 
Cessful because of their education. Yet there 
had been no ‘exodus’ of educated and profes- 
sionally successful middle-class blacks from 
the city (Ogbu 1974). Many black parents in 

tockton explained that they did not continue 
eir education because ‘education did not 
Promise to pay.’ One father said that he grew 
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up in a town in Florida where college- 
educated blacks worked in the post office and 
at other low-prestige jobs; so he decided to go 
into the Navy. In my research both in Stock- 
ton and in Oakland, California, I have come 
across middle-class blacks who said that if 
they were white they ‘would have been farther 
along’ or more successful. Blacks compare 
themselves unfavorably with whites and usu- 
ally conclude that, in spite of their education 
and ability, they are worse off than they should 
be because of racial barriers, rather than lack 
of education or qualification (Ogbu 1988; 

994; Luster 1992; Ogbu 


1994, 1974). 

One professional interviewed by Matusow 
in Washington, DC, illustrates this problem. 
He was a young lawyer who grew up in 
Alabama, believing that the civil rights revo- 
lution of the 1960s had indeed brought equal 
opportunities for blacks and whites. He took 
his education seriously, attended Princeton 
University, and eventually became a lawyer. 
But when he began to practice he began to feel 
that he could not be as successful as his white 
peers (Matusow 1989). $ 

It is true that in spite of the historical expe- 
rience of blacks in the opportunity structure, 
black folk theories for getting ahead stress the 
importance of education. But this verbal 
endorsement is not to be accepted at face 
value. It is often not accompanied by appro- 
priate or necessary effort. I have previously 
mentioned the paradox of high educational 
aspiration and inappropriate academic behav- 
iors discovered by Weis in her research in 
Philadelphia (Shack 1970-1). My students 
and I encounter the same phenomenon in var- 
ious locations in California: The students ver- 
bally assert that making good grades and 
obtaining school credentials are important. 
They also say that in order to make good 
grades, one must pay attention in class, do 
what teacher says, answer questions in class, 
and do homework. However, from our obser- 
vations in the classroom, in the family, and in 
the community I must conclude that many do 
not do these things (Weis 1985; Mitchell 1983; 
Luster 1992). [have suggested that the reason 
for this lack ofadequate and persevering effort 
is probably that, historically, blacks were not 
adequately rewarded for their educational 
achievement. So they may not have developed 
a widespread effort optimism or a strong cul- 
tural ethic of hard work and perseverance in 
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pursuit of academic work (Luster 1992). Fur- 
thermore, the folk theories stress other means 
of getting ahead under the circumstances that 
face black people. But these alternative or 
‘survival’ strategies appear to detract from 
and conflict with their pursuit of formal edu- 
cation. 

There are also factors arising from symbolic 
adaptation that do not particularly encourage 
striving for school success among lower-class 
as well as middle-class blacks. One such factor 
is how blacks perceive or interpret the cultural 
and language differences they encounter in 
school. I suggested earlier that black culture 
embodies a kind of oppositional cultural frame 
of reference vis-a-vis white American culture. 
Thus, for some blacks cultural and language 
differences between blacks and whites are 
consciously or unconsciously interpreted as 
symbols of group identity to be maintained, 
not barriers to be overcome. Moreover, they 
tend to equate theschool culture (e.g., the cur- 
riculum and required behaviors) and standard 
English with white culture and language. 
They therefore perceive school learning not as 
an instrumental behavior to achieve the 
desired and verbalized goal of getting a good 
education for future employment, but rather 
as a kind of linear acculturation or assimila- 
tion, detrimental or threatening to collective 
identity. Some are afraid to behave according 
to what they see as the white cultural frame of 
reference for fear it may result in loss of minor- 
ity cultural identity. The problem has been 
reported in studies of black students in high 
school, junior college,and graduate schooland 
parents in adult school (Weis 1985; Mitchell 
1983; Luster 1992). A black professor told 
Weis that ‘a lot of Black students see [academic 
work] as a White world. (If I tell students, 
“you’re going to be excellent—often times 
excellence means being—White—that kind 
of excellence is negative here” ’ (Weis 1985). 
Based on his research findings in New York 
City, Labov explains that for some black youth 
accepting school values is equivalent to giving 
up self-respect because academic participa- 
tion is equated with giving up black cultural 
identity (Labov 1972). 

Apparently, some black educators and oth- 
ers agree with this interpretation that acade- 
mic work is ‘white’ because they, too, 
complain that the school curriculum and lan- 
guage of instruction are ‘white.’ A careful 
study of the writings of some black scholars 


whoare proposing changes in the education of 
black children indicates that their proposals 
are more or less based on the assumption that 
the school curriculum, standard practices, 
and standard English are white and detrimen- 
tal to black children's cultural identity. 
Among them are advocates of Afrocentric 
curriculum and cultural infusion (Boykin 
1986; Clark 1971; Hilliard 1991—2; Hilliard 
et al. 1991; Nobles 1991; Portland Public 
Schools 1990). I think that Claude Steele, a 
black psychologist at Stanford University, 
expresses the assumption of these black edu- 
cators very wellina 1992 article in The Atlantic 
Monthly: 


One factor is the basic assimilationist offer that 
schools make to Blacks: You can be valued and 
rewarded in school (and society), the schools say to 
these students, but you must first master the cul- 
ture and ways of the American mainstream, and 
since that mainstream (as itis represented) is essen- 
tially White, this means you must give up many 
particulars of being Black—styles of speech and 
appearance, value priorities, preferences—at least 
in mainstream setting. This is asking a lot. (Steele 
1992) 


The equation of the school curriculum, the 
standard classroom behaviors and instruc- 
tional language, the standard English, with 
white American culture and language results 
in conscious or unconscious opposition or 
ambivalence toward learning and using 
instrumental behaviors to make good grades 
and obtain the school credentials that the stu- 
dents say they need and want. This phenome- 
non, which has to do with identity choice, 154 
dilemma that cuts across class lines. It may 
partly explain the low school performance of 
some middle-class black students. 

Racial stratification also affects black edu- 
cation through black relational adaptation. 
will briefly point out two aspects of this. First, 
the deep distrust that blacks have developed 
for the public schools and those who control 
them—white Americans or their minority 
representatives—adversely affects communi- 
cation between blacks and the schools an 
black interpretations of and responses to 
school requirements. Second, among blacks 
themselves, the practice of physical and socia 
disaffiliation with the community by the aca- 
demically and professionally successful mid- 
dle class raises the question in the mind 0 
community people about the real meaning 0 
schooling. 
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Implications 


From a comparative perspective, the persis- 
tence of black-white inequality in general and 
in education in particular is due to racial strat- 
ification, not class stratification. The barriers 
to equality caused by racial stratification go 
beyond those of jobs, income, housing and the 
like. These are the most obvious and are tar- 
gets of public policies and efforts to achieve 
equality. There are other complex and subtle 
aspects of racial stratification in white treat- 
ment of blacks and black perceptions of and 
responses to their social reality, including 
their responses to schooling, that need to be 
better recognized, understood, and targeted 
for change. 

Focusing on education, to promote a 
greater degree of academic success and 
social adjustment, (1) it is essential to recog- 
nize, understand, and remove the obstacles 
from society and within the schools described 
earlier; and (2) it is equally necessary to recog- 
nize, understand, and attend to the commu- 
nity forces or the obstacles arising from black 
responses to racial stratification described 
above. At the moment, the role of community 
forces is the least known and the knowing is 
most resisted. Yet it is among the things that 
most distinguish immigrant minorities who 
are doing relatively well in school from non- 
immigrant minorities who are not doing as 
well. There are two parts to the problem of the 
school-performance gap. Community forces 
constitute one part. 
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Introduction to The Bell Curve Wars 


Newsweek called it ‘frightening stuff," worry- 
ing that it ‘may be a mirror for our morally 
exhausted times,’ a book that ‘plays to public 
anxieties over crime, illegitimacy, welfare 
dependency, and racial friction.’ However, 
contributors to a symposium in The National 
Review described itas ‘magisterial,’ and noted 
that it ‘confirms ordinary citizens’ reasonable 
intuition that trying to engineer racial equality 
in the distribution of occupations and social 
positions runs against not racist prejudice but 
nature, which shows no such egalitarian dis- 
tribution of talents." Time magazine rejoined 
by characterizing the book as ‘845 pages of 
provocation-with-footnotes,' a work of ‘dubi- 
ous premises and toxic conclusions.’ Rushing 
to the book’s defense, the Wall Street Journal 
decried the liberal media for ganging up to 
excoriate the book, and in particular for 
engaging in ‘a frantic race to denounce and 
destroy Charles Murray’ (one of the book’s 
two authors). While Forbes applauded the 
book, and Murray’s Jeffersonian vision, New 
York Magazine saw it as ‘grist for racism of 
every variety.’ A columnist for The New York 
Times gloomily concluded: ‘At least Rush 
Limbaugh has sense of humor.’ Meanwhile, 
the book was being featured on ‘Nightline’ 
and showing up on the shelves of K-Marts all 
over the country. 

The Bell Curve: Intelligence and Class Struc- 
ture in American Life by Richard J. Herrnstein 
and Charles Murray is clearly the most incen- 
diary piece of social science to appear in the 
last decade or more. It’s easy to understand 
why. The Bell Curve irritates every abraded 
herve in our public consciousness about race 
and social class. In form it is practically a 
model of acad-emic etiquette, sober not 
inflammatory in style, dutifully acknowledg- 
ing contrary views, encasing its own view- 


Steven Fraser 


point in a thick statistical armature. But 
despite the hedgerows of caveats and equivo- 
cations with which the authors surround their 
most provocative claims, The Bell Curve is an 
explosive device. Its premises, its purported 
findings, its prescriptive advice for what ails 
American society are—whether or not the 
authors deliberately designed them to be so— 
shocking. 

There is, for example, the book’s hubris; 
the clear implication that it constitutes a kind 
of Rosetta stone with which to decipher in one 
fell swoop all of the country’s social patholo- 
gies. Once we correctly understand the role of 
statistically measured intelligence, the inex- 
orable logic of the social arithmetic that sorts 
us out into rich and poor, powerful and pow- 
erless, will become blindingly apparent. The 
authors assure us we will no longer ‘grope with 
symptoms instead of causes’ or ‘stumble into 
supposed remedies that have no chance of 
working.’ 

It is hard to recall when there last appeared 
a work of such daunting omniscience, one 
offering such presumptuous singleminded 
wisdom. Many of the most painful dilemmas 
afflicting our society, when viewed through 
the prism of The Bell Curve, seem if not reme- 
diable then at least cleansed of their bewilder- 
ing complexity. Low intelligence lurks in the 
shadows of ‘irresponsible childrearing and 
parenting behavior.’ It looms again as “a cause 
of unemployment and poverty.’ Indeed, not 
only poverty and unemployment but crime, 
unwed motherhood, school failure, workplace 
accidents, welfare dependency, and broken 
families emerge demonically out of the Pan- 
dora’s box of sub-par IQ scores. This news 
about our social afflictions is terrible, but the 
simple elegance of the authors’ diagnosis is 
nonetheless intellectually stunning. 


From The Bell Curve Wars by Steven Fraser (Basic Books, 1995). Reprinted with permission. 
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Then there is the book’s profound fatalism 
and austere elitism, both so extraordinary in 
a habitually optimistic and democratically 
inclined nation. If group differences in intelli- 
gence are to some large degree hereditary and 
therefore intractable, and if we have become a 
hierarchical society, polarized into an empow- 
ered ‘cognitive elite’ at the top and a socio- 
pathic ‘cognitive underclass’ at the bottom—a 
hierarchy that merely replicates an ascending 
slope of IQ scores—then, the authors feel 
obligated to tell us, public policy stands help- 
less to do anything about it: thus, ‘success and 
failure in the American economy, and all that 
goes with it, are increasingly a matter of the 
genes that people inherit,’ and ‘programs to 
expand opportunities for the disadvantaged 
are not going to make much difference.’ Grim 
pronouncements indeed. Inequality, inequal- 
ity of the most fundamental sort, is our inex- 
orable fate however much the nation's 
democratic and egalitarian credo might groan 
in protest. 

Yet alongside this air of fatalistic resigna- 
tion, Murray and Herrnstein convey an 
equally astonishing sense of activism and mis- 
sionary purpose, which also helps account for 
the book’s remarkable notoriety. They worry 
about ‘dysgenesis,’ or what others have less 
elegantly characterized as the *dumbing- 
down of America,’ due to the higher fertility 
rates of the ‘cognitive underclass.’ Here the 
authors are more sanguine about the efficacy 
of public policy, suggesting, albeit with some 
tentativeness, given the extreme delicacy of 
the subject, that changes in immigration law 
and welfare and public health reforms tar- 
geted particularly at unwed mothers might 
arrest the genetic degradation of the national 
stock. Not since the eugenics craze of the 
1920s has this line of thought occupied a seri- 
ous place on the national agenda. 

Numerous other claims and assertions have 
generated flash floods of letters to the editor in 
every major magazine and newspaper, not to 
mention over-the-air commentary on scores 
of radio and television shows. For example, 
the authors’ insistence on the predominance 
of our genetic make-up over environmental 
factors in determining how well we do on an 
IQ test stirs controversy; so too, their pre- 
sumption that "intelligence, or what some 
psychometricians call g, isa uniform, quantifi- 
able power measurable across differences in 
history, culture, and environment. All of 


these issues and more are examined in the 
essays that follow. 

But above all, of course, it is what The Bell 
Curve says, or at least seems to say —notwith- 
standing disclaimers by the authors in and 
outside of the text—about race, intelligence, 
and social hierarchy that has ignited the media 

torm. In a country necessarily preoccu- 
pied throughout its whole history with race 
relations, the book's claim to offer scientific 
proof of the inferiority of black people was 
bound to eclipse all its other possible subjects 
in public debate. The authors demur, noting 
that there's hardly a word about race—or 
rather that the book is only about the *white 
race'—until chapter 13, more than halfway 
through the main body ofthe text. More to the 
point, the subtitle of the book says it's about 
"intelligence and class structure in American 
life,’ not about intelligence and race. In some 
sense the authors are quite right. The book is 
indeed about class in America, a stark fact 
noteworthy in its own right. However, The 
Bell Curve colors the class structure in unmis- 
takable shades of black and white, neutralizing 
simmering tensions over economic inequality 
with highly charged notions of race phobia 
and inferiority. 

Words like ‘class’ and phrases like ‘class 
structure’ are rarely heard nowadays. To sud- 
denly see them blazoned across the jacket ofa 
best-selling book by two conservative social 
scientists is therefore especially striking. Yet 
for well over a century, from the age of Jackson 
through the age of FDR, such words were a 
common enough part of our national vocabu- 
lary. Usually they were deployed to signal 
serious maldistributions of power and wealth 
and often carried with them a moral oppro- 
brium directed at landed, industrial, or finan- 
cial elites. Then, sometime after World War 
II, questions of class inequalities lost their 
urgency, subsided, and even vanished from 
the public arena. To watch them resurface in 
the pages of The Bell Curve is a bracing 
reminder that the abrasions of social class 
remain an abiding reality for Americans, 
whether they are mirrored in popular rhetoric 
or not. More than that, however, the ‘class 
struggle,’ as retold in The Bell Curve, marks à 
seismic shift in the moral valence of the idea of 
class in American life. 

If at one time, examining the nation’s class 
structure implicitly called into question the 
moral legitimacy, democratic commitments, 


and economic fairness of the country’s most 
powerful institutions and wealthiest individ- 
uals, The Bell Curve is telling us that the shoe 
is now very much on the other foot. While the 
authors lament the social isolation of the ‘cog- 
nitive elite,’ walled off from the rest of society 
in its privileged compounds, the brunt of the 
book is about the transgressions of the lower 
orders, cognitive or otherwise. Ata time when 
most indices record expanding inequalities in 
American life—notonly in incomeand wealth 
distribution, but in public and private school- 
ing, in matters of health care, even in our vary- 
ing capacities to rear the newborn—The Bell 
Curve naturalizes those phenomena, turns 
them into inescapable symptoms of a biologi- 
cal class fate. At the same time, by associating 
the ‘cognitive underclass’ with every grisly or 
disturbing form of social behavior, from crime 
to unwed teenage motherhood, the authors 
direct our gaze away from those institutional 
centers of power that in an earlier era might 
have had to shoulder the blame for our most 
grievous inequalities and social pathologies. 

_ Once a way of interrogating the powerful, 
in the hands of Murray and Herrnstein, the 
study of ‘class structure’ has become instead 
an implicit indictment of the powerless, the 
‘scientific’ rationale others may use to find 
them blameworthy and to prepare some 
condign punishment. This too helps account 
for the book’s renown. Itallows for discussion 
of the vexed issue of social inequality at a 
moment when the hierarchies of American 
life grow more distended and rigid; but it lets 
the anxieties and resentments naturally 
aroused by those developments flow down- 
ward toward a defenseless ‘cognitive under- 
class.’ The fact that that class turns out to be 
disproportionately black is undoubtedly an 
important political and psychological conso- 
lation for some—and it severely weakens the 
authors’ contention that their book is not 
about race. Still, The Bell Curve’s distinctive 
class agenda is made unmistakably clear when 
the reader is reminded that ‘the high rates of 
Poverty that afflict certain segments of the 
white population are determined more by 
intelligence than by socioeconomic back- 
ground,’ 

The Bell Curve Wars: Race, Intelligence, and 
the Future of America responds to these an 
other vital issues raised by the Murray and 
Herrnstein book. There is no neat way to 
Pigeonhole the essays that follow. Some criti- 
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cize The Bell Curve's premises regarding gen- 
etics, the nature of human intelligence, and 
the very concept of race. Some dispute its sta- 
tistical methods and findings or the credibility 
of its sources. Others question its depiction of 
America’s ‘class structure’ or the book’s 
policy recommendations. Several speculate 
about the remarkable public reaction to the 
book. A few do a bit of everything. Taken 
together they comprise a powerful antidote to 
a work of dubious premises and socially 
alarming predictions. 

As Stephen Jay Gould once took on Herrn- 
stein and Murray’s predecessors in his book 
The Mismeasure of Man, so here he attacks The 
Bell Curve's scientific pretensions as he dis- 
mantles its four most basic premises regarding 
intelligence and genetics: that intelligence can 
be described by a single number; that it is 
capable of ranking people in some linear 
order; that it is genetically based; and thatit is 
immutable. Cognitive psychologist Howard 
Gardner questions the scientific underpin- 
nings of The Bell Curve by noting that it 
ignores the past 100 years of biological, psy- 
chological, and anthropological research that 
challenges the notion ofa single, uniform, and 
innate human intelligence, or g. He argues 
instead for the concept of ‘multiple intelli- 
gences’—practical, social, musical, spatial, 
and so on—and for the enormously important 
but underrated role of training in the attain- 
ment ofany kind ofintelligence. Thescientific 
assault is joined from yet another quarter by 
the eminent psychometrician Richard Nis- 
bett. Based on his painstaking examination of 
all the existing serious scientific studies of 
intelligence, Nisbett finds that most point toa 
zero genetic contribution to the black-white 
differential in IQ. He concludes that Murray 
and Herrnstein’s slipshod treatment of this 
and other vital statistical questions would 
prohibit their publication in any respectable 
peer-reviewed journal. New Republic editors 
Jeffrey Rosen and Charles Lane question the 
integrity of the book’s scholarly infrastruc- 
ture. Scrutinizing The Bell Curve's footnotes 
and bibliography, Rosen and Lane conclude 
that the authors have in effect synthesized 
the work of ‘disreputable race theorists and 
eccentric eugenicists’ in mounting some of 
their key arguments. Dante Ramos of The 
New Republic similarly comments that there 
is ‘too much counter-evidence relegated to 
endnotes, too much tendentious data 
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interpretation, and too many not-quite- 
credible studies.’ 

A number of commentators have ques- 
tioned the book’s historical nearsightedness; 
for example, its conspicuous failure to explain 
the long-term decline in poverty during the 
reign of the welfare state (roughly from 1940 
to 1970). In his essay here, Thomas Sowell, 
conservative intellectual and Forbes magazine 
columnist, challenges the authors’ claims 
about the genetic basis for ethnic group differ- 
ences in intelligence by appealing to the his- 
torical record. He points out that the relative 
performance of various ethnic groups on 
intelligence tests has changed greatly over 
time, and that these ethnic groups have dra- 
matically shifted position on the IQ ladder 
even while their rates of intermarriage 
remained low and unchanged. This has been 
true not only of Ashkenazi Jews (the most 
favored ‘race’ within Murray and Herrn- 
stein's ‘cognitive elite’), but of Poles and Ital- 
ians as well. Jacqueline Jones, historian of the 
working poor, both black and white, argues 
that The Bell Curve is only ‘the most recent in 
a long line of efforts to prove the congenital 
inferiority of poor people in general . . . and 
black people in particular.’ Her essay is aneye- 
opening comparison of The Bell Curve with 
those now long-forgotten justifications of 
slavery and segregation that rested on the 
alleged mental inferiority of African Ameri- 
cans. Henry Louis Gates, Jr., W. E. B. Du 
Bois Professor of the Humanities at Harvard, 
unearths an apposite observation by Freder- 
ick Douglass that reminds us of the creative 
labors of past master classes seeking some jus- 
tification for their domination in the failings of 
those they dominated. Gates notes that The 
Bell Curve appears at a moment in our history 
when its behavioral explanation for the per- 
sisting misery of our inner cities sits well with 
an electorate, and especially a Congress, 
deeply reluctant to commit substantial 
resources toward the eradication of poverty. 

Andrew Hacker, author of Two Nations: 
Black and White, Separate, Hostile, Unequal, 
and Alan Wolfe, author of several books on 
American intellectual life, challenge The Bell 
Curve's version of today's class structure. 
Rejecting the book's thesis that the sort of ver- 
bal virtuosity or expertise at abstraction that 
tends to show up well on IQ tests is the equiv- 
alentofintelligence, Hacker denies that a caste 
of high test scorers or ‘testocracy’ dominates 


our society. He furthermore asks why Murray 
and Herrnstein fail to analyze the criminal 
behavior of the white collar ‘cognitive elite’ 
(which afterall entailsa very substantial finan- 
cial burden on the rest of us), speculating that 
the authors’ social prejudice leads them to 
treat their crimes as less menacing ‘because 
their commission calls for brains rather than 
brawn.’ Alan Wolfe, who calls The Bell Curve 
a ‘Communist Manifesto for the mind,’ shows 
thatthe book’s attempt to prove there has been 
a revolution in the country’s class structure 
falls apart upon close inspection. Wolfe main- 
tains that there's no evidence of a relationship 
between test scores, even at the best colleges, 
and later career success, and no hard li 
between IQ and job performance; nor does IQ. 
predict income disparities later in life. John 
Judis, who writes about American cultureand 
intellectual history, notes that for a book 
ostensibly about the recent and alarming 
growth in disparities of income, wealth, and 
standard of living, The Bell Curve is remark- 
ably silent about such clearly relevant consid- 
erations as the decline of trade unions, the 
out-sourcing of manufacturing, the growth of. 
foreign competition, and so on. 

Judis is even more upset, as are a number of 
other contributors, with the book's implica- 
tions for public policy. He homes in on the 
authors' evasiveness, showing that despite 
public denials by Murray, The Bell Curve 
builds a brief on behalf of eugenics and the 
continued rule of the ‘cognitive elite.’ Mickey 
Kaus, author of The End of Equality, is dis- 
turbed by the harsh vision of America, 
appearing near the end of The Bell Curve, in 
which the ‘cognitive underclass’ ends up con- 
signed to the stern ministrations of a ‘custo- 
dial state.’ Citing an avalanche of evidence 
suggesting the environmental basis of ethnic 
differences in intelligence, Kaus concludes 
that, in contrast to The Bell Curve's relentless 
attack on most meliorative measures, there's 
every reason to believe improving the awful 
environment in which many black children 
grow up will markedly close The Bell Curve 
gap. So, too, the esteemed social scientist 
Nathan Glazer, while more agnostic about the 
underlying reasons for IQ differences, 
laments the book's ‘quietism regarding our 
greatest social problem’ when there's still so 
much that could be attempted to remedy the 
plight of African Americans. 

A number of the contributions to The Bell 


Curve Wars express the moral forebodings 
conjured up by a book so at odds with the 
nation’s democratic and egalitarian faith. 
Martin Peretz, publisher of The New Republic, 
muses about the book's alarming reverbera- 
tions ina country that sometimes seemsall too 
much ina hurry to forsake its historic belief in 
equality. Leon Wieseltier, the literary editor 
of The New Republic (whose essay is a response 
to an article by Murray and Herrnstein 
appearing in that magazine) refuses to grant 
some privileged status to the authors’ putative 
‘science’ or to credit their portrait of them- 
selves as heroic venturers into the intellectual 
unknown. Instead, he characterizes their 
views as *old, dreary and indecent, philosoph- 
ically shabby and politically ugly,’ and argues 
that the determinism and materialism of the 
Murray and Herrnstein position are at odds 
eem the American credo of individual free- 
om. 

Wieseltier strikes a personal note, remark- 
ing on the significance of his own Jewish ori- 
gins in the Herrnstein-Murray view of the 
world. Hugh Pearson, the biographer of Huey 
Newton, does something similar. While he 
deplores much about The Bell Curve, he 
doesn't want African Americans to use it as a 
psychological crutch, a justification ‘to con- 
tinue viewing ourselves as victims,’ clinging 
to ‘old standards’ and ‘old solutions.’ 

Public reaction to the book is very much on 
the minds of other contributors as well. 
Michael Lind, an editor at Harper's magazine, 
is particularly intrigued by the ‘sudden and 
astonishing legitimation, by the leading intel- 
lectuals and journalists of the mainstream 
American right, of a body of racialist pseudo- 
Science.’ His essay explores the recent trans- 
formation of the conservative movement that 
now embraces an outlook that, even through 
the Reagan years, was repudiated by the intel- 
lectually responsible right wing. 

Randall Kennedy of the Harvard Law 
School is deeply worried about the enormous 
hype surrounding the publication of The Bell 
Curve as well as its acceptance by important 
arbiters of public opinion as ‘within the pale of 
respectable discussion,” despite its conspicu- 
ous deficiencies and its defamation of African 
Americans. Such a triumph lends great cre- 
dence to a long tradition of pessimism 
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about the future of race relations in America. 
Kennedy probes the mores of the mass 
media to help explain how a book avowing a 
theory of black inferiority achieved such legit- 


Orlando Patterson, author of Freedom, con- 
cludes with an essay that ranges widely across 
much of the treacherous scientific and socio- 
logical terrain covered by The Bell Curve. 
Along the way, he asks a fundamental ques- 
tion raised by the book’s success: ‘Why is it 
that, in a land founded on the secular belief 
that ‘all men are created equal,’ we are so 
obsessed with the need to find a scientific basis 
for human inequality?—an obsession that 
invariably seems directed at African Ameri- 
cans. Patterson notes, for example, that 
although there are clear regional variations 
between rural white Southerners and their 
Northern urban counterparts in measured IQ 
as well as in cultural and economic perfor- 
mance, no one has ever sounded a national 
alarm bell about these differences, except in 
the most sympathetic tones. While we do not 
neglect such discrepancies, we do not make 
them the occasion for *wantonly insulting and 
dishonoring these people." The reason is both 
obvious and chilling. If rural white people are 
considered members in good standing of the 
nation's social and moral community, black 
people are forever on probation. Professor 
Patterson's essay probes the reasons why. 

The Bell Curve Wars does not pretend to 
offer a unified viewpoint. Its contributors 
have varying estimations of the book they 
were assembled to write about. But even the 
most conservative among them find them- 
selves disturbed; either by one or several of its 
more suspect premises or conclusions, or by 
what the extraordinary reception accorded 
The Bell Curve might portend for our society. 
Inescapably, one must wonder whether its 
ubiquitous presence serves to validate— 
through its voluminous pages, its social scien- 
tese, its panoply of graphs, charts, and 
appendices—feelings deeply buried in our 
society about the inferiority of African Amer- 
icans, feelings that have in recent years once 
again bubbled to the surface. What The Bell 
Curve Wars hopes to provide is a multifaceted 
challenge to a book whose prognosis for the 
future of America could hardly be grimmer. 


52 


The Family and Social Justice 


Last year we wrote a pamphlet for publication 
by the Institute for Public Policy Research 
(Young and Halsey 1995) urging a policy of 
child-centredness for the New Labour Party 
of Great Britain. To introduce it we asked 
Gallup to survey opinion among those aged 16 
and over on the future prospects of children; 
*Do you think that children today have a bet- 
ter future in front of them than you had when 
you were a child, a worse future, or about the 
same?’ The overall result was: Better 8 per 
cent, Worse 63 per cent, Same 15 per cent, 
Don’t Know 4 per cent. 

The large majority for ‘worse’ showed upin 
all age groups, and regions, with parents of 
children under 16 being particularly pes- 
simistic. The only exceptions were people of 
65 and over, while people in the top class 
(socio-economic categories A/B) who replied 
‘worse’ were in a much smaller majority than 
in other classes. 

Our aim in the pamphlet was to persuade a 
party and a particular country. Here we want 
to put essentially the same argument into a 
wider historical and geographical context. 

As a model and foundation of the just soci- 
ety, the family is not a property of the political 
right. It has been virtually forgotten that once 
upon a time the Labour Party socialist 
believed that a good factory or town or coun- 
try should be one ruled by the principles gov- 
erning a respectable working-class family, Of 
course, words are great deceivers in social dis- 
course. Only in our own generation has the 
family come to mean the nuclear family, That 
is far too narrow a definition for the purposes 
of social policy. Declining fertility and accel- 
erating geographical mobility have strained 
and weakened the extended family. Older 
Political views of how to create a new com- 
monwealth or a new Jerusalem or Socialism 
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presupposed a dense network of community 
relations, delivered by a technology and a pro- 
ductive organization which put great restraint 
on the movement of individuals. Even the 
great migrations tended to be the movement 
of tribes from one geographical point to 
another, maintaining their cultural, linguis- 
tic, and familial traditions (Schluter and Lee 
1992). We now live in a world in which the 
labour market is virtually global; communica- 
tion and transport technology develop with 
remorseless rapidity, and the possibilities of 
freedom seem to have no bounds. Some intel- 
lectuals, especially in the 1960s and 1970s, 
have seen freedomas possible only if we canall 
escape from the web of obligations created and 
maintained by family and community (Den- 
nis 1993). In other words, we are talking about 
residential and relational patterns of life 
Which, in effect, are still adapting themselves 
to shifts in the technological and economic 
base of production. Modern politics is a cease- 
less attempt to optimize the values of liberty, 
equality, and community as our commani 
over nature opens new possibilities, as kinship 
systems adapt to shifts between the domestic 
and the formal economy, and as the occupa- 
tional profile of the economy is more or less 
rapidly transformed away from manual labour 
towards skilled middle-class jobs, and away 
from life-long, full-time long hours and low 
wages, towards mobile, part-time short hours 
and high wages. 

he social sciences live under a handicap 
imposed by these circumstances. Yesterday’s 
realities remain with us as today’s concepts: 
There is a tired old joke used by lecturers to 
social-science beginners about the man who 
reduced the GNP by marrying his house- 
keeper. Measurement is fraught with concep- 
tual difficulty. The Victorians, even Alfi 


Marshall, judged that national wealth could 
be adequately measured without reference to 
the vast labour of women in the domestic 
economy. It was believed then that the pro- 
portion of all labour carried out in the home 
and in voluntary activity in the community 
was to become less and less determinant of 
national wealth. Economists knew perfectly 
well that the total of goods and services 
exchanged was thereby underestimated. But 
they thought that trends would make this 
phenomenon less important, and that in any 
case adding up the goods and services 
exchanged through markets and bureaucra- 
cies was valuable in its own right. 

The sexual division of labour is now quite 
different, and women especially are typically 
in part-time employment, even in their (now 
shorter) period of childbearing. This has hap- 
pened partly because more and more women 
have left behind the unpaid economy of the 
home and joined the paid economy of indus- 
try. The struggle for arise in theall-round sta- 
tus of women has fired one of the great social 
movements of the century and, though there 
is still a long way to go before something like 
equality is achieved in home as well as in the 
workplace, great progress has been made. But 
the drawback is that attention has focused so 
much on the relations between adult men and 
women. For every ten thousand words about 
the rights and interests of women in relation to 
men, there have been a hundred about the 
rights and interests of children. 

We hope that in the next stage of this great 
debate, the rights—and, we hope, the duties of 
women and of men—are related to the inter- 
ests of children. There have been attempts by 
economists to produce extended or alternative 
accounts of national income and product, and 
there have been attempts to produce indica- 
tors of altruism which might well be devel- 
oped to measure the extent to which a given 
generation allocates its energies as between its 
Own satisfaction and the welfare of children. 
We seek measures of the moral as well as the 
material economy, for example of child atten- 
tion and neglect. , 

The values which underpin the family 
When it is stable—duty, loyalty, love—have, 
We think, been in retreat for a long time now. 
In the family, seen as a small collective of a 
Special kind, the emphasis is on co-operation 
rather than competition, and on long-term 
commitmentrather than choice. In the family, 
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individuals are not valued so much for what 
they do—for their possessions or their suc- 
cess, their achievements or their accomplish- 
ments—as for what they are. As members of 
the family, they can have a commitment to 
other members which is more or less unlim- 
ited, or, if limited, then less so than in most 
other relationships. At any rate, in the ideal 
typeof family, relationships are not based on a 
reciprocity of self-interest —'I'll do this for 
you if you'll do this for me'—but on a bond 
which goes beyond self-interest and rational 
calculation. The mother does not enquire 
ie er qe before she does the 


washing for a sick ter, the daughter 
whether she can afford the time to nurse her 
mother through a long illness. 


Seen in this way, the family is at the heart of 
the moral economy. Itteaches people the most 
precious ability of all, the ability to transcend 
self-interest and regard the interests of others 
as in some way their own: the kind of altruism 
which is at the heart of the collective con- 
science and which holds all societies together. 
When itis working well, the family is the seed- 
bed of the virtue from which all the civic 
virtues stem, just as, when things go wrong, it 
can be the font of all the vices. A 

The moral economy is always in tension 
with the market economy. The market econ- 
omy is bound to value people more for what 
they do than for what they are—for their effi- 
ciency, their productivity, their achieve- 
ments—and to encourage people to compete 
against each other. The nepotism which is 
prized in the family is despised in the econ- 
omy. The emphasis is on the choice which is 
beloved of economists and Which? magazine. 
Whatever itis they are doing, people are more 
aware of other places where they might choose 
to be, at other circumstances, in other offices, 
with other men or other women, on other 
moonlit nights. Modern society is bedevilled 
by the profusion of choice which can play 
havoc with the tranquillity even of the ordi- 
nary, relatively stable family, when all the 
members of it are hurrying down their own 
peculiar paths of individual fulfilment with 
hardly time to sit down together for a meal or 
just to be with each other. But the values of the 
market have become more dominant and, 
needless to say, we are not thinking just of the 
last 18 years. 

It is not only that the measurements of 
economists are less than satisfactory. We are 
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also deficient in sociology with respect to the 
measurement of the quality of life, perhaps 
especially for children and old people. We 
could, and indeed we do, take the view that the 
essential prerequisite for a civilized genera- 
tion is the constant, enlightened, and sup- 
ported attention to each child of two 
committed parents. Not quite true, some will 
say, and not quite possible, many others will 
add. Certainly many a good citizen has been 
reared by grandparents, and many lives have 
been saved by ‘agents’ such as health visitors 
ora sanitary inspector; and many a pathway of 
opportunity has been opened by an inspired or 
sympathetic schoolteacher. All this is true, 
and Heaven be praised; for politics cannot do 
everything. Bureaucrats do not work on 
August Bank Holiday Monday. Only mothers 
and fathers give unreasonable care, and every 
child at some time needs precisely that. We 
cannot precisely define committed parenting, 
especially in a society where men are being 
drawn back towards the domestic economy, 
where there is cohabitation, divorce, and sep- 
aration as well as paid employment for moth- 
ersall on the increase. Being formally married 
or registering a birth from the same address 
are crude substitutes for adequate measure- 
ment of the quality of parenting. We do not 
even have estimates of the time spent by par- 
ents with children, though American studies 
suggest that this has halved in the past decade. 

What governments can do is to foster the 
social conditions that maximize the chances of 
committed parenting. Governments, there- 
fore, work indirectly through fiscal regimes 
that transfer money to or away from parents, 
through the provision of public services in 
health, education, and welfare, through 
relieving mothers of loneliness, anxiety, and 
ignorance, providing them with expert and 
protracted childcare services and with the 
income they must have if their children are to 
Stay out of poverty. These are the dimensions 
of the moral order that we seek to measure. 

What is necessary here is a review of the 
costs and benefits to society as a whole of the 
rapid movements in family structure which 
are daily taking place. We cannot, for exam- 
ple, be content with the recently fashionable 
view that children simply bounce back from 
divorce, and that new relationships simply 
add to a child's sum of reliable parents, grand- 
parents, and siblings. 

As socialists we are particularly concerned 


with the fact that such a high proportion of 
children are being brought up in poverty, and 
without absorbing the norms of responsibility 
and purposeful devotion to the creation or 
reformation of the next generation which, in 
the past, we have taken for granted. We note, 
for example, that in 1992 lone parents had an 
average gross income of £159 per week, less 
than half of the average for the country as a 
whole (/,342.93 per week). The evidence from 
the Child Poverty Action Group (CPAG) is 
that children are increasingly slipping into 
poverty compared with adults. A new form of 
the lunatic nineteenth-century system, in 
which children were disproportionately born 
to the poor, has been recreated, even though 
the fertility rates of the better-off moved in the 
direction of sanity after the Second War. 
Moreover, punitive attacks on the allowances 
paid to lone parents which derive from ideo- 
logical determination to reduce state spending 
seem peculiarly unlikely to raise the standards 
of upbringing vouchsafed to future genera- 
tions. There is neither social justice nor social 
efficiency here. 

Over the past two decades there have been 
Sustained attempts to define an index of 
human development. The Human Develop- 
ment Reports 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993 give 
details of progress in the movement towards 
comparable statistics. They refer mainly to 
industrial countries, though they tell us the 
numbers for the world as a whole and for cat- 
egories and regions within it: they also indi- 
cate both current performances (1990) and 
trends (1960-1990) of life expectancy, real 
GNP per capita, and child welfare in various 
ways. Obviously they could be improved, and 
there is good technical discussion of roads to 
improvement in the 1993 volume. We could 
use them to indicate progress in terms of the 
major values sought by democratic socialists 
as follows: 


1. Freedom or extent of individual choice. 

2. Equality of access to essential capabilities. 

3. Social solidarity or belonging to the coun- 
try in question. 


Point (1) can be measured by longevity and 
income, (2) by income distribution and (3) by 
the incidence of suicide, drug abuse, family 
break-up, and so forth. No doubt we could do 
better. But we can catch a glimpse of trends in 
the United Kingdom from these tables. The 
United Kingdom is placed tenth in the 


world’s — ing to the HDI index. 
Between and 1990 the expectation of life 
at birth rose in the United Kingdom from 70.6 
percent 10 75 rco besuelqenteiem 
lowerand higher at 78.6 per cent. In the 
industrial world as a whole, life expectation 
was 74.5 per cent, and in the world as a whole 
64.7 percent. The British real GDP per capita 
also rose, and was above average in both the 
European Community and among OECD 
countries. Britain's total health expenditure 
constituted 6.1 per cent of GDP by 1990, 
compared with 12.2 cent in the United 
States, 8.6 per centin Sweden and the Nether- 
lands, 9.1 per cent among OECD countries, 
and 7.7 per cent in the European Community. 
_ Looking at signs of weakening social fabric, 
it may be noted that Britain is high with 
respect to live births outside marriage. It had 
25 per cent between 1985 and 1989, compared 
with 15 percent in the European Community: 
and there were 41 per cent divorces compared 
with 27 per cent in the European Community. 
On the other hand, Britain records less 
murder and suicide by comparison with its 


European neighbours. Other indications of 


human distress suggest that the UK is not 
wildly different from Europe with respect to 
unemployment and inequality of income dis- 
tribution: but the Nordic countries do better 
from both points of view. 

While clarification of the measurement 
problems is incomplete, few can doubt that 
the family is in trouble. Parliamentand people 
are now casting around for solutions to what 
is seen as a problem of endemic disorder— 
rising crime, intrusive squalor, spreading wel- 
fare dependency, collapsed community. Can 
we then conclude that what essentially has 
happened is that the past generation has failed 
to bring up its children to observe traditional 
civilities, and that the cure is political—to 
strengthen traditional families. Itisimportant 
to get this right, i.e. to identify the causes, 
Correlates, and consequences of changes in 
family structure (or moreaccurately, if pedan- 
tically, the circumstances of upbringing and 
the adolescent and adult behaviour that issues 
from them). If we get it wrong we can then 
only prescribe good and effective policy by 
accident. 

The editor of The Sunday Times (28 Febru- 
ary 1993) got it partly right and partly wrong. 
He was right to argue that ‘the time has come 
to put the nuclear family at the centre of social 
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sponsor Murray's transportation of a version 
of underclass across the Atlantic, In 
fact it is wrong on sides of that ocean. 
Po pao ime dme 
ished it by careful empirical study in Chi E 
David Smith has concluded from uide 
review of the British evidence that ‘it has not 
yet been shown that the underclass is a coher- 
ent explanatory idea in Britain’ ( Understand- 
ing the Underclass, PSI, 1992). 

Unhappily, explanations of disorder and 
pa a a oc ment ere a 
are like Charles Murray or Roger Scru- 
ton, who insist that the fundamental causes 


family in history. Thus we face the fact 
that the crisis of control is not at all new. For 
example, as Peter Laslett has shown, nearly 
two-thirds of pregnancies in the early nine- 
teenth century were outside wedlock, and 
public complaint about the neglect of old peo- 
ple by their families echoes down the cen- 
turies. Nor can anyone who reads Victorian or 
Edwardian accounts of London life, such as 
Arthur Morison’s Child of the Jago, be in any 
doubt that the handing on of a moral tradition 
from to children has always been 
under threat, Contemporary social scientists 
are badly hampered by poor descriptive data: 
and that in itself is a scandal. If politicians 
want sound advice they must see to it that the 
funds for data collection and analysisareavail- 
able, so that debate in a democracy is properly 
informed, whether conducted in the House of 
Commons, on television screens, or in the 
columns of newspapers. (How many people 
know, for example, that the whole of Western 
Europe is in incipient population decline in a 
world of exploding population numbers?) 
The decline of the traditional family cannot 
be denied. Divorce, cohabitation, single- 
parenting, and births outside marriage have 
all risen sharply and recently. Moreover, the 
connection, on average, between the chances 
in life of children brought up by two commit- 
ted parents and those of single or cohabiting 
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parents is established even if not sufficiently 
detailed. Tricky problems of measurement 
impede social science here. How do you assess 
the stability or conviviality of a child's family 
environment, the degree of conflict between 
spouses, the significance of marriage as 
against birth registration by cohabitees at the 
same address? Readers may properly want to 
leave these tedious technicalities to the 
researchers. But the scope for sloppy substi- 
tution of prejudice for precision is all too large 
in matters of such high passion. 

Nevertheless policy progress is possible, 
pace Roger Scruton and despite the accumu- 
lated anger of feminists, who rightly seek 
equality for women with men and are espe- 
cially aware of the male tyranny so often 
embodied in the traditional working-class 
family: *women's work', the double standard, 
no further education if she is ‘only a girl’, and 
so on. We find it ironic to remember that a 
working-class district in our own childhood 
had no locked doors. Mums were reliable 
police-officers. Parliament can do something 
towards realizing a better society. It can legis- 
late a renewal of Eleanor Rathbone's family 
allowances and can, given the political will, 
link taxation to benefits so as to avoid poverty 
traps, the demeaning selectivity of means- 
tested allowances, and the present tilting of 
the fiscal system away from the family towards 
individual adults. 

It can create what Beveridge assumed—a 
full-employment economy—which would 
strike mightily against the waste, hopeless- 
ness, and invitation to crime of enforced idle- 
ness for millions. (A fifth of our young people 
under 25 are out of work). The definition of 
full employment is, of course, much more 
complex now than it was 50 years ago when 
Beveridge wrote. In future it has to be a nice 
balance of home- with work-responsibilities, 
fully accepting part-time jobs, maternal peri- 
odicity, childcare provision, and fair-pension 
entitlements. Not least, there must be a realis- 
tic recognition that schools and other public 
services for health, education, and welfare 
must be drawn in to support the family, to 
make womens’ occupational and domestic 
careers equal with men, to recruit ‘third-age’ 
people into the schooling of children every 
day up to 6 p.m. and throughout the year. 
There should beno latch-key children, and no 
schoolteachers who feel that their services to 
childrearing are underpaid or unappreciated. 


There must be systematic education in the 
arts of committed parenting. Politics can take 
us some of the way. 

Let us put causes and cures more 
abstractly. We need a renewed civic culture. 
The three great dramatis personae of Western 
politics in the modern age have been liberty, 
equality, and community: and all three haveto 
be put in balance. In our own time liberty has 
had much the best of it (through economic 
growth and contraception). Equality has had 
limited gains through democracy and some 
diminution of status distinctions: but gro- 
tesque income inequalities remain—twenty, 
thirty, forty times at the top compared with 
the bottom. And community has worsened— 
roughly in inverse proportion to the sale of 
burglar alarms. We can and must turn this 
round if our children are to enjoy and to be 
part of a civilization. 


The Voice of the Child 


The National Children’s Bureau thinks of 
itself as ‘the powerful voice of the child’; it has 
been a characteristic institutional response to 
‘the century of the child’. It has also been a 
witness to the decline of the traditional family. 
The thirty years of NCB's existence is à 
misleadingly short period for our purpose— 
scarcely more than a single generation. But 
as a social force, childhood is subjectively 
stretched in that it is carried as an evolving 
and more or less shared notion in the minds of 
children, parents, and grandparents. (Wads- 
worth 1991). Thus there were even a few peo- 
ple in Britain in 1960 who had had experience 
of the 1860s. They had been alive at a time 
before the State made its first serious incur- 
sion into the education of children, when mar- 
ried women were still legally the chattels of 
their husbands, when puberty was for the 
vast majority the end of formal schooling and 
the beginning of laborious life, when men 
worked and women waited, when a child’s 
corpse was a domestic commonplace, Freud 
was unknown, health visitors and the germ 
theory unrecognized, and when fertility was 
both high and inversely correlated with family 
income. i 
Thus the corresponding and conflicting 
definitions of childhood coexist and conten 
in a period of rapid change: and the NCB can 


be aptly described as a public broker of the 
clash of ideas concerning upbringing between 
government and the governed, the churches 
and the laity, professionals and amateurs, par- 
ents and children, the classes, the genders, 
and most recently the ethnic groups. A con- 
ception of the changing scene in these terms 
must accordingly be one of great complexity. 
All we can offer here is a selective simplifica- 
tion. 

Ina summary of social trends Halsey (1988) 
described Britain as having emerged from the 
Second World War as a classical industrial 
economy, a centralized democratic polity, and 
a familistic social structure. The long histori- 
cal roots of the country had been in a social 
order with minimal government, and with 
wealth and welfare principally determined by 
therelation between the family and the market 
for labour. In prototypic industrialism, as in 
the preceding agrarianism, the institutional 
division of labour consisted essentially ofa tri- 
angle joining the family, the workplace, and 
the state. Families raised children; men 
Worked in separate workplaces; women ran 
households. The economy produced; the 
family reproduced; and the state protected. 

The NCB was an agent of transformation. 
A consensus was built during the war, 
€xpressed by Beveridge, Keynes, and Butler, 
that a prosperous and civilized future 
requireda positive welfare state. It meant sys- 
tematic "interference! by government and its 
agents in the traditional exchanges between 
the family and the economy. That was the 
context defining the role of the NCB as the 
voice of the child. The rise of the welfare state 
entailed an elaboration of tax collection, to be 
used as redistributive resources for the educa- 
tion and health of children, the relief of men 
temporarily out of work, the maintenance of 
mothers without men to connect them to the 
€conomy, the sustenance of the old, and the 
Protection of the health and safety of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

In the following generation, legislation and 
Social practice ushered in a more elaborate 
division of labour between the members of the 
institutional triangle of traditional life. The 
family, it was recognized, produces as well as 
consumes. People live as well as work in facto- 
Ties, and work as well as live in houses. The 
family has fewer children, with an increasing 
minority conceived and born in cohabitation. 
The nuclear family re-forms on separation 
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and divorce as well as on death and departure. 
Women no longer merely wait, but have 
entered the formal economy, while men have 
been drawn into domesticity. Adults as well as 
children learn. The state provides parent sub- 
stitutes as teachers, nurses, housing officers, 
and others in an unprecedented expansion of 
social services, supporting and even replacin g 
the family. Altogether, in the past 30 years, 
there has been a renegotiation of the division 
of labour which has transformed the meaning 
and nature of childhood. 

By no means all these changes were the 
expected outcome of deliberate political 
planning. In one sense the NCB emerged to 
take on the role of a monitoring agency for 
the unanticipated consequences of deliber- 
ate legal wis administrative innovation. At 
all events the social statistics (meaning, his- 
torically, facts about the state) began to 
show intended trends such as the increase 
of women, especially married women, in 
employmentand declining birthrates; but also 
the unintended increase in illegitimate births 
(now recorded as lone-parent births), cohabi- 
tation, divorces, remarriage, and single- 
person households. Between the end of the 
Second World War and 1990, the proportion 
of economically active women rose from just 
over a third to 52.8 per cent: and the propor- 
tion of economically inactive married women, 
which was 51 per cent in 1971, decreased 
sharply to 29 per cent in 1990, when the total 
female workforce was 12 million. Meanwhile 
between 1961 and 1989 the incidence of 
divorce rose from 2.1 to 12.7 per thousand 
married people. In 1972 16 per cent of women 
who were married had previously cohabited 
with their future husband, and this propor- 
tion climbed steeply to reach roughly half by 
1987. Most women now have children, 
though families continue to get smaller. 
Rather less than a fifth of women born at the 
end of the 1950s are expected to remain child- 
less. And, most significant, the percentage of 
births outside marriage, which was 4 or 5 per 
cent for the first half of the century, has risen 
from 5 per cent in 1960 to 11 per cent in 1979 
and to 32 per cent in 1994. 

The record also shows more men and 
women in adult education, as well as more 
children in extended schooling, and a rising 
level of qualification in the population at large. 
By 1990 72 per cent of men and 65 per cent of 
women of working age held a qualification. 
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Just as there had been a traditional inverse 
relation between family size and prosperity, so 
now there was an inverse correlation of educa- 
tional qualification and age. 

Meanwhile, and unplanned, there emerged 
a socially depressed tail (a so-called ‘under- 
class’) of children in poverty and with poorer 
educational and life chances, as the benefits of 
traditional two-parent families were with- 
drawn and were inadequately substituted by 
public services even in a burgeoning welfare 
state. 


The Changing Family 


We live now in a new demographic age, cen- 
tred on Western Europe and those parts of the 
world which were once British colonial pos- 
sessions. This new reproductive order has 
momentous potential implications for the 
twenty-first-century world as a whole. There 
are revolutionary comings in and goings out 
concerning ideas of birth, marriage, divorce, 
child-rearing, age, gender, and death which 
constitute the foundations of a new demo- 
graphic era. 

In essence the new regime is a balance of 
low fertility and low mortality. In other 
words, it is an historically unprecedented 
combination of fluctuating and small repro- 
duction with steadily advancing longevity. An 
ageing population, along with proportionate 
reduction in the place of children, is a neces- 
sary demographic consequence. But eco- 
nomic affluence and increased geographical 
mobility add hitherto largely unrecognized 
implications and possibilities. The further 
social contingency of the decline of the tradi- 
tional family as a reproductive unit (which 
some contend is cause rather than conse- 
quence) must also be included as a defining 
characteristic of the new regime. Finally, the 
new order is one of incipient population 
decline, if the now well-established trends of 
natural reproduction are not counteracted by 
reversal of traditional patterns of interna- 
tional mobility. There are, of course, already 
signs of such a reversal in the absorption of 
growing ethnic minorities in the metropolitan 
economies of Western Europe. Meanwhile 
low fertility, population ageing, and family 

ty together bequeath a changing struc- 
ture of production, reproduction, and dis- 


tribution between age groups, ethnic groups, 
and the genders. 

What, then, is new about the new order? It 
can be dismissed asa dramatized version of the 
industrial population-cycle as described by 
sociologists since Malthus. Agrarian societies 
had sparse populations balanced by high fer- 
tility and high mortality, yielding relatively 
young populations in which upbringing took 
place in strong families, small communities, 
and with well-defined skills, combined with 
relatively restricted information and social 
connections. Britain and early European 
industrialism led the way out of agrarianism. 
Reduced mortality and population explosion, 
with its menace to the rest of the world, fol- 
lowed in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries by accelerated reduction in 
fertility, leading after the Second World War 
to the new, low birth-death balance. None of 
that is particularly novel, but the associated 
features of unprecedented economic prosper- 
ity and the renegotiation of the division of 
labour between men and women portended a 
new society, smaller in numbers, older in 
years, and offering new egalitarian freedoms 
to women as well as a new political class of the 
‘Third Age’. 1 

The fate of the family as the social unit of 
childrearing is thus brought into question. A 
first conventional indicator is marital break- 
down. Divorce has risen rapidly over the past 
30 years. When calculations are made as to the 
future proportions of marriages that will end 
in divorce, it turns out that four out of ten will 
collapse, even though one in every two cou- 
ples will celebrate their silver and one in seven 
their golden wedding; the future of grandpar- 
enthood is buoyant. : 

A second indicator is that of births outside 
marriage. As we have noted, by 1994 the per- 
centage had risen to 32. In Sweden the figure 
is 50 per cent, compared with 10 in Italy. 
Births outside marriage in Britain have tre- 
bled in a decade while births within marriage 
have actually fallen. Three-quarters of births 
to teenage mothers are outside marriage 
which is roughly double the proportion of a 
decade ago. On the other hand, no single sta- 
tistic can be taken as a sure index of the stabil- 
ity of childrearing circumstances. Thus, for 
example, the ‘illegitimate’ birth rate (now 
‘outside marriage’) of earlier years took no 
account of the stability of the relationship 
between the parents. The recent records 0 


birth registration suggest that at least half of 
the children born outside marriage have par- 
ents living together in a stable relation. 

A third indicator of family instability is the 
record of one-parent families. The number of 
such families has grown from around 600,000 
to over a million since the early 1970s, and the 
children number over one and a half million, 
i.e. about one in eight children now live in 
such families; and such reproductive circum- 
stances are typically (though not exclusively) 
concentrated in the lower echelons of class 
and income, with higher rates of unemploy- 
ment and poorer housing conditions. All in 
all, the evidence is of mounting multiple insta- 
bility of marriage and increasingly tenuous 
support for mothers and children outside 
wedlock. To be sure, it is a situation of great 
complexity and heated dispute. There are 
pessimistic traditionalists who believe that the 
family is collapsing, with consequent chaos, 
crime, and crisis of civilization. Therearealso 
optimistic modernists who see a new dawn for 
opportunity and equality for women, the end 
of the stigma of illegitimate birth, and the 
demise of male tyranny. 


Justice for Children and the Collectivist 
Ethic 


Could it be that the gains for adults are at the 
expense of the interests of children? That is 
the central question of justice with which we 
are here concerned. From a democratic- 
Socialist point of view it could end in disaster. 
Modern society has strange superstitions: and 
perhaps the central one is the belief that ifego 
maximizes his or her choices we are all better 
off (Dennis and Erdos 1992). Put more porten- 
tously, itis the fallacy that individual freedom 
15 collective good. The family is the age-old 
disproof of this contemporary nonsense. The 
traditional family is the tested arrangement 
for safeguarding the welfare of children, and 
only a post-Christian country could believe 
otherwise. The individualist doctrine isa hal- 
lucination with two main sources. First is the 
Spectacular advance of human power over 
Nature, which has relieved so many of us so 
much from the life of toil that our grandpar- 
ents had to take for granted. They invented 
the workplace, the career, the substitutes for 

uman muscle and sweat; and we, with our 
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microchips and washing machines, have both 
inherited and refined these escapes from the 
‘curse of Adam’. We call it the economy, or the 
productive system, and we employ economic 
Statisticians and Treasury politicians to cele- 
brate its continual growth. We use a language 
of productivity, employment, capital, and 
education which encourages us to imagine 
that the family has nothing to do with national 
prosperity. 

Then, second, there is the developing 
assumption, so rampant in the 1980s, that the 
adult ego is self-sufficient. Children thereby 
become commodities—quality objects to be 
sure, but none the less things, just like cars or 
videos or holidays, which adults can choose to 
have in pre to other consumables. And 
ifthey do, that is their choice and their respon- 
sibility. Contraceptive control of our bodies 
enhances the illusion. So who needs a family 
or a community or, for that matter, a govern- 
ment other than to prevent ruin of the market 
for these good things by thieves and frauds? 
Surely technology has conquered nature and 
we can safely allow individuals to choose a 
consuming style, limited only by their will- 
ingness to work for money. Everybody is then 
free to buy the good life of their own defini- 
tion. Marriage becomes a mere contract. The 
quality of life is measurable by calculation 
through methodological individualism rather 
than contained in organic conceptions of 
‘man’ and ‘nature’. , 

Our ancestors were poorer but wiser. They 
understood the notion of political economy. 
They knew what the modern fantasy forgets, 
that we are all dependent on one another. 
Atomized individuals calculate only for them- 
selves and only for their own lives. Yet their 
very existence depends on calculation across 

nerations. Few women and fewer men 
would rationally choose to have children in a 
world of exclusively short-term egotistical 
calculation: the costs and foregone satisfac- 
tionsare too high. Hence rich countries which 

the modern ethos have declining or 
incipiently declining populations (for a stable 
pulation there must be a total period fertil- 
ity rate of 2.1 children per woman; Britain has 
1.8, West Germany 1.6, Italy and Spain 1.4 or 
even 1.2.) The individualized as distinct from 
socialized country eventually and literally 
destroys itself. 3 

Nor is this the whole of the modern mirage. 

In reality the family is part of, not separate 
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from, the economy. Parents are the main pro- 
ducers of tomorrow’s wealth, and we all con- 
sume what they produce. That is why weneed 
a just political economy to ensure that the ben- 
eficiaries pay their dues. Behind the fiscal and 
monetary facade, old-age pensions are depen- 
dent on the future work of today's children. 
Yet, paradoxically, our political economy, far 
from paying parents, actually punishes them 
for their folly in producing the producers of 
the future: our system of taxation and social 
security is systematically biased against the 
family in favour of the childless adult, and 
increasingly so since the 1960s. 

How can all this be turned round? The first 
stepis to get the factsright. We appreciate that 
‘facts’ always appear in the context of. assump- 
tions about what is good or bad for human 
beings. We deal today with heated value dis- 
cord in these matters. We share with our col- 
league Norman Dennis the value-position of 
the ethical socialist as set out in our English 
Ethical Socialism. Central to that position is 
the doctrine of personal responsibility under 
virtually all social circumstances. People act 
under favourable and unfavourable condi- 
tions, but remain responsible moral agents. 
History heavily conditions them and their 
own actions eventually become history, and 
therefore determine the future balance of 
favour and disfavour in the ceaseless effort to 
become good people in a good society. The 
whole question of the quality of life remains 
forever open. There are no ineluctable laws of 
history, only a continual reloading of the dice 
by millions of individual decisions. It follows 
that reproductive decisions are crucial to 
human destiny. Whatever the character of 
society or state, polity or economy, religion or 
culture, parents cannot escape responsibility 
for the quality of their children as citizens. 

In the light of this political morality we see 
incontrovertible evidence of a weakening of 
the norms of the traditional family since the 
1960s. It is not that we see a golden age of 
traditionalism. Material deprivation and 
inequality between the classes and the sexes 
were integral to British society in the first half 
of the century. There was no utopia. There 
was cruelty, a double standard of sexual 
morality, incest and child abuse, savage treat- 
ment of unmarried mothers, desertions, and 
separations. Nevertheless, the traditional 
family system was a coherent strategy for 
the ordering of relations in such a way as to 


equip children for their own eventual adult 
responsibilities. 

The much-needed reform of the system 
required comprehensive strengthening of 
supporting health, education, and security 
services if quality children were to be pro- 
duced, women were to have freedom to com- 
bine motherhood with career, and men were 
to be encouraged to take a fuller part in the 
domestic rearing of their offspring. The 
Labour Party can be proud of its efforts to 
build up these elements of a modern welfare 
state. But the evidence of more recent change 
is that the supporting services have deterio- 
rated, while the increment of economic 
growth has been transferred disproportion- 
ately to the individual pocket horizontally and 
to the rich vertically through the running 
down of family allowances, the raising of 
regressive national insurance contributions, 
the abandoning of joint taxation for spouses, 
the failure to fund adequate community care, 
and so on. In the 1980s the economic individ- 
ual was exalted and the social community des- 
ecrated. Mrs Thatcher may well be seen by 
dispassionate future historians as a major 
architect of the demolition of the traditional 
family. 

She was, to be sure, vigorously aided by 
other social and personal forces. Divorce, 
Separation, birth outside marriage, and 
one-parent families as well as cohabitation 
and extramarital sexual intercourse have 
increased rapidly. Many applaud these 
freedoms. But what should be universally 
acknowledged is that the children of parents 
who do not follow the traditional norm (i.e. 
taking on personal, active, and long-term 
responsibility for the social upbringing of the 
children they generate) are thereby disadvan- 
taged by their parents in many major aspects 
of their chances of living a successful life. 
Such children tend to die earlier, to have more 
illness, to do less well at school, to exist at à 
lower level of nutrition, comfort, and convivi- 
ality, to suffer more unemployment, be more 
prone to deviance and crime, and finally to 
repeat the cycle of unstable parenting from 
which they themselves have suffered (Elliot 
and Richards 1991; Bradshaw and Millar 
1991; Kiernan 1992). 

There has been a build-up of evidence 
about the effects of family disruption. Someo 
the best of it comes from the longitudinal 
studies which have followed the samples of 


children both in 1946 (the Douglas study), 
and later on, the 17,000 children born in 1958 
(the National Child Development Study). 
The children in both studies have now grown 
upand are themselves having children, so that 
some of the long-term effects of disruption in 
one generation can be assessed. When the 
1946 sample was looked at from this angle, the 
children. who experienced their parents’ 
divorce before they reached 15 had lower lev- 
els of attainment at school as well as more 
emotional disturbanceand more delinquency, 
and were themselves more prone to divorce or 
separation, than those whose parents had 
remained married. 

The 1958 sample has been examined in the 
same way and the outcome is, if anything, 
more dire. The people whose parents’ mar- 
riages broke down are more likely to finish 
school at the minimum age and to leave home 
before they are 18; are much more likely to 
suffer from psychological problems; and the 
men are much more likely to be regular smok- 
ers. For children with a divorced parent and a 
stepfather or stepmother the differences from 
families with two natural parents are even 
more striking. Girls in step families run twice 
the risk of being fruitful and multiplying out- 
side marriage while teenagers, and we know 
from other evidence that they run more risk of 
sexual abuse too, not infrequently from step- 
fathers. Girls and boys in stepfamilies are 
twice as likely to leave school atage 16. 

_ It seems that children in families broken by 
divorce or separation suffer, in a sense, a fate 
worse than death. The death of a father or 
mother makes hardly any difference com- 
pared to the effect of losinga parent in another 
way. Weare not, of course, saying that divorce 
and separation are the sole causes. They are 
also symptoms. Couples who stay together 
but only ‘for the sake of the children’ can pro- 
vide just as harmful an early environment. 

_ The evidence is formidable as well as tally- 
ing with commonsense (Burghes 1993). But 
we must be clear what the thesis does not say. 
The comparison is of averages. Itis not main- 
tained that traditionally reared children will 
all be healthy, intelligent, and good; nor that 
children from parentally deprived homes will 
all turn out to be sickly, stupid, and criminal. 
Like all social science, the relevant studies 
deal with multiple causes of multiple effects 
and give us estimates of statistical association 
for particular groups at particular moments In 
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history. Nevertheless, it must be insisted that 
no contrary evidence is available to contradict 
the average differences postulated by the 
stated thesis. Accordingly, the conclusion 
must be drawn that committed and stable par- 
enting must be a priority of social policy. If 
that view is accepted, it is no comfort either to 
the Right or the Left. Committed parenting 
cannot be the outcome of the market policies 
of economic liberals, nor of what Norman 
Dennis has dubbed the ‘egotistic socialism’ of 
irresponsible fathers. The challenge to social 
policy is to avoid both of these evils. 

One clue is that there is a vast global corre- 
late to this national trend. While the human 
species asa whole continues on its accelerating 
path towards astronomical numbers, the 
trends in the richer (that is, industrial) coun- 
tries are in the opposite direction. Countries 
like Britain, America, and Japan are in the 
early stages of population decline (which 
means also an ageing of their people). There 
are 2 million less West Germans than there 
were 20 years ago. In southern, Catholic 
Europe, birth rates have plummeted. Even in 
Ireland, the classic case of the Malthusian law 
that reproduction expands to the limits of the 
food supply, births have now fallen below the 
threshold of 2.1 per woman which would 
ensure a stable population size. The British 
figure, as we have noted, is 1.8. So there isa 
pattern of hugely different contribution to the 
human population of the twenty-first century 
such that the industrialized West, including 
Japan and Taiwan, begin to subtract from 
future numbers while the developing (that is, 
poor) countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America add to them. T 

What, then, is the explanation? Conven- 
tional wisdom offers two theories. One is eco- 
nomic—low fertility arises from economic 
growth. Rich countries can afford greater 
freedoms, including the freedom of sexual 
equality which permits women not to have 
children and to enter increasingly into the 
non-domestic world of men. The other theory 
is cultural (and indeed racist). Western cul- 
turesarenicer to women because they are more 
individualistic. They favour romanticlove and 
women’s careers, not arranged marriages, sut- 
tee, proscription of birth control, and so on. 
Either way, the consequence is that in the past 
the poor have reproduced themselves more 
than the rich, and that modernization liberates 
women to become more like men. 
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Neither theory works completely. Obvi- 
ously Japan and Taiwan are oriental, not 
Western; and there are some poor countries, 
in the Indian sub-continent and in sub- 
Saharan Africa, where women are relatively 
more equal with men. 

The ‘cultural’ theory is the weaker of the 
two. It is appreciation of the role of individu- 
alism that can rescue it and combine the two 
theories into more powerful explanation. 
Individualism isan ethic at the heart ofhuman 
development. Individuals invent, produce, 
and choose. Individualism explains our leap 
forward in production and in control over 
nature and, finally, our entry into the modern 
demographic regime of low fertility. Ever 
since the Renaissance and the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century it has become increas- 
ingly clear that Christianity is the premier car- 
rier of individualism, the cradle of freedom, 
the bearer of representative democracy, and 
the potential agent of escape from feudal and 
kingship tyranny in traditional peasant soci- 
ety. Western Christendom from Galileo 
onwards has fostered aggressive measure- 
ment, deserted fatalism, broken the bonds of 
superstition and helplessness, invented the 
steam engine, the telescope, and double-entry 
book-keeping. In short, individualism prom- 
ised to bring heaven to earth. 

So what is wrong with all that? The first 
answer is that free egotistical calculation 
apparently ensures the eventual disappear- 
ance of the species, for rational adults avoid 
parenthood. Thesecond is that individualistic 
policy, despite its many benefits to industry 
and commerce, also spreads by its own logic 
into the family. Marriage becomes not a 

sacred long-run compact but merely a con- 
tract, to be broken at the will of either party; 
and children become consumables. If people 
choose to ‘buy’ them that is their right and 
their responsibility. Caveat Emptor. If only 
one parent is left (usually the mother) it is 
largely up to herto look after the interest of the 
child. Some libertarians deem this a reason- 
able price for freedom. Many turn their faces 
away from the evidence that on average the 
children of broken or one-parent families have 
impoverished life-chances—literally, impov- 
erished chances of survival, of health, of edu- 
cational attainment, of. conviviality, of jobs, of 
avoidance of marital breakdown in their own 
lives, and so on, 

The point about Mrs Thatcher in this con- 


text, as Norman Dennis insists, is that she tac- 
itly assumed that the individualistic ethic, 
untrammelled, could not enter the family; but 
in fact it did, and was vigorously encouraged 
by ‘egotistic socialists’ as well as libertarian 
individualists. Meanwhile, and predating 
Thatcher, the state moved systematically to 
undermine support for the traditional family 
by the shifts in financial, fiscal, and social- 
services policies to which we have alluded. So, 
increasingly, we seea closer association of par- 
enting with poverty and, most ominously, a 
new generation of males with little experience 
of or interest in responsible fatherhood. The 
organic solidarity between generations has 
been largely broken by reforms inspired by 
economic liberalism. 

It could all be turned round by d:.termined 
action. But not by mindless reaction. The 
old respectable working-class family system 
worked, but at high cost (the double standard 
of morality, the harsh treatment of ‘fallen 
women’ and ‘bastards’, the kitchen contain- 
ment of mothers, the taboo on male participa- 
tion in ‘women’s work’). Clearly those 
traditional conflicts and confinements are nei- 
ther desirable nor any longer possible. Never- 
theless, there are positive policy possibilities 
open to a richer country through serious 
reform of the schools, of working arrange- 
ments (Hewitt 1993), through ‘third-age’ 
grandparents, and properly provided family- 
friendly social services—a whole new pro- 
gramme of reform which dethrones the 
market mania of present government and 
turns instead to a wiser civilization. 5 

Childhood isata crucial moment in the his- 
tory of post-industrial society. In Britain and 
all across Western Europe there are dramatic 
demographic developments, threatening 
both quantity and quality in the rising gener- 
ation. Much of the rest of the world remains 
Malthusian, i.e. with rising populations based 
on high fertility and death-delaying technol- 
ogy. But Britain belongs to the sixteen or sev- 
enteen countries (including Western Europe, 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon empire’ and Japan) which 
have been labelled ‘Third Age societies 
(Laslett 1989). Their foremost characteristic 
is the rise of a new social and political class 0 
people who are free from the obligations o! 
paid employment and are possessed of suffi- 
cient health and wealth to dominate social pol- 
icy, at least in political democracies. 
democratized leisure class is historically 


unprecedented. The retired constitute a fifth 
of the British whole, A primary-school child 
can normally expect to join the third age, to 
Pn 4 as a grandparent than asa parent or 
achild. 


Children and the Welfare State 


Weare not fora moment suggesting that what 
remains of the welfare state should be 
scrapped and an entirely new start made, but 
that a large new strand of policy should be 
added to what is already there, beyond what 
was done by the last Children Act, which 
placed so many new duties on social-service 
departments, or anything else that has been 
done so far for the sake of children. The Bev- 
eridge scheme was, in the words of its origina- 
tor, ‘an attack upon Want'—Want being 
regarded as one of the five giants on the road to 
reconstruction, the others being Disease, 
Ignorance, Squalor, and Idleness. It was 
assumed that family allowances would be 
inaugurated, but otherwise there was barely 
any mention of the family, for the obvious rea- 
son that the durability of the institution was 
then taken for granted. The great problem of 
children in distress had not yet emerged on its 
present scale (or re-emerged: it was certainly 
evident in the nineteenth century); and cer- 
tainly not shown up as what has become the 
biggest problem ofall for social policy. To use 
Beveridge's term, it is the most towering giant 
of all. It is also a good deal more difficult to 
attack than perhaps any of the others; but that 
1s no reason for inaction. 

What, then, is to be done? In addition to 
continuing and adding to what is already 
established in the interests of children, there 
are two further vital steps which should be 
taken: extending child benefit, and reforming 
schools all over Britain. 

On the first, Eleanor Rathbone, the pio- 
neering campaigner for a family allowance, 
said in 1940, ‘Children arenot simply a private 
luxury; they are an asset to the community, 
and the community can no longer afford to 
leave the provision of this welfare solely to the 
accident of individual income.’ Rathbone was 
making a case for a mother’s wage which is 
even stronger today than it was then. The 
increasing fragility of the family and, conse- 
quently, of family income, puts even more 
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value on a reliable benefit which is tied uncon- 
ditionally to the child. On these grounds, 
child benefit should be maintained and 
increased for all children. 

Weadvocate the immediate introduction of 
a mother's wage (which signals a choice to be 
made for domestic employment rather than 
employment outside the home). In his for- 
ward to the CPAG's The Cost of a Child: Liv- 
ing Standards for the 1990s, Professor J. 


Bradshaw is unequivocal: 
Between 1979 and 199] ave living standards 
increased by over 30 per cent . However, inequali- 


ties widened dramatically, families with children 
drifted down the income scale, and many more 
families found themselves dependants on income 
support and relatively worse off. This need not 
have happened. It was the result of this govern- 
ment's tax, benefit, and employment policies. If we 
are to begin to improve the living standards of chil- 
dren and avoid separating the very large number of 
them on income support from the normal patterns 
of life in Britain, then the child scale rates of income 
support must be increased now. 


The findings of the CPAG show that income 
support does not allow families with children 
to reach even the low-cost standard of living 
(descending from Rowntree) used in the 
study. Income support, including the family 
premium, meets only 78 per cent of the low- 
cost budget for a child in a two-adult, two- 
child family; income support child allowances 
meets only 59 per cent, and child benefit only 
35 per cent. Such a family would require a 
supplement of £5.74 per week, in addition to 
income-support child-rate plus family pre- 
mium, to achieve the low-cost child standard. 
But we do not think it follows that child 
benefit should be increased to the same extent 
for all children. The benefit could be used 
quite deliberately to support and encourage 
mothers (and sometimes fathers) to stay at 
home to look after their children, especially 
when the children are in their most formative 
years, that is, under 5. So we suggest a higher 
rate of child benefit for such children. In doing 
this weare, of course, taking sides, and intend- 
ing to, in the debate on whether the needs of 
industry for women employees or theneeds of 
their children should come first. Indeed, we 
can hardly see why there is a debate—it is so 
clear to us that, as far as public policy goes, the 
needs of children should come first. We are 
not saying that mothers should not go out to 
work if that is what they want to do; we are 
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saying that the financial pressures on them to 
do so should not be as great as they are at 
present. The pressures are at their most harsh 
for lone parents. Nearly three-quarters of 
children in lone-parent families are living on 
the margins of poverty, compared with under 
a quarter of children in two-parent families, A 
higher rate of child benefit for the under-fives 
would target the benefit to where it is most 
needed without being subject to means- 
testing, with all the objections there are to that. 
Single mothers, or indeed any mothers, 
should not have to work when their children 
are so young. After the age of 5 the choice 
about whether or not to work is less stark, 
since children are at school for part of the day. 
So the proposition is that there should be a 
two-tier system of child benefit, with the ben- 
efit being increased for every child, but 
increased a good deal more—say, doubled— 
for children under 5. Child benefit for the 
under-fives would then be, at present prices, 
about £15 per week, or £45 for three children 
under 5, instead of the level of £7.25 per child 
and £8.25 for an eldest child that it is at pre- 
sent. Also, mothers who had to go out to work 
even so would thereby get something extra 
with which they could pay, if they had to pay, 
those who were caring for their children. 
Some mothers with children under 5 will 
have no choice but to do paid work, and they 
will need much more back-up than they have 
had from child-care services across the board, 
from day nurseries, childminders, play- 
groups, nursery schools and classes, in pri- 
mary schools with provision for ‘rising fives’, 
and in the new and very promising family cen- 
tres which have been pioneered by 
Barnardo's, the Children's Society, the 
NSPCC and other voluntary bodies. Such 
services are needed whether or not mothers 
are out at work; mothers need a break from 
their children even if they are not in paid jobs. 
The primary school has to be seen against 
the background of these two demographic 
developments. The quality of childhood in 
the family is highly varied because, although 
the twentieth century is the single ‘century 
of the child’, it is still more the century of the 
individual, which also meansa flight from par- 
enthood. There is little prospect of reversing 
the natural and indeed the laudable aspiration 
of modern women to find ways of combining 
maternal domesticity with an independent 
Career outside the home. In a serious sense 


that is what the primary school was invented 
to provide. But all the research points to a 
melancholy outcome. The average two- 
parent child does better in health, personality, 
and educational attainment than the one- 
parent child. 

The question therefore arises as to whether 
the Third Age can be brought in to help the 
First-Age, or primary-school child. We 
believe it can. The old concept must go much 
further. It must continue the old idea, and add 
to it the notion that, for an increasing minor- 
ity, the teacher has to take on a much more 
direct parenting role (Young 1990). Of 
course, the immediate and justified response 
of many teachers is that they are already doing 
what the new world demands, or that the 
demand is impossible, being incompatible 
with limited professional time and responsi- 
bility. Such a demand is against the whole 
temper of modern individualistic times: it 
means extended hours of opening, operating 
in holidays as well as conventional school- 
days, ‘interfering’ with family relations, and 
soon. 

Thatis all true. But if the challenge of dete- 
rioration in the quality of childhood is to be 
realistically met, then the new concept must 
benationally applied; one vital contribution to 
thesolution can surely be sought from thenew 
class of Third-Age people—the grand- 
parents. 

"Third-Age people are, to be sure, often 
busy, if only with looking after their Fourth- 
Age elders. Yet they are a vast reservoir of 
potential social service, some of which can and 
must be recruited for the primary life as an 
auxiliary labour force for after-school super- 
vision, clubs, and activities, Many schools 
have pioneered the necessary extended part- 
nership; but these experiments must now 

me an integral part of the new system. It 
means a new professional leadership role for 
the primary teacher, new training arrange- 
ments for them and their Third-Age 
assistants, new attitudes to the whole life- 
experience of children, the end of the scan- 
dal of the ‘latch-key’ child. And, if it 
works, the status of the teacher will be 
enhanced, the stress on families, especially 
employed mothers, and most especially 
single mothers, will be reduced: and the qual- 
ity of childhood will be restored to the high 
priority it requires if future civilization is to be 
safeguarded. 


The problems of parents do not end when _ 


their children enter school; and these are 
partly the problems of time and timing caused 
by the practice of schools in closing down in 
mid-afternoon and for holidays which last 
weeks or months, not to speak of half-term 
holidays, which don’t necessarily coincide if 
siblings are at different schools. The practices 
are a strange Victorian hangover from the 
period when state schools were influenced so 
much by the public schools which had long 
holidays and played games in the afternoons. 
The closure-times made some sense in state 
schools when most mothers were housewives 
instead of house-and-work-wives, so that they 
were at home anyway in the afternoons when 
their children got out of school and likewise in 
school holidays. Their children did not have 
to be latch-key children because the mothers 
could open the door. But all that has changed, 
and is continuing to change, as more and more 
mothers go out to work; and in the new condi- 
tions it no longer makes sense for schools to 
close their gates when increasing numbers of 
their pupils have nowhere to go except to an 
empty house. 

The next step in education is to lay a duty 
upon Local Education Authorities and on 
schools to make provision for their pupils up 
to 6 o’clock on weekday evenings and during 
holidays, usually (but not necessarily) on their 
own premises. This would be done in the 
interests of parents as well as children. 
Schools would be open for any pupils who 
wanted to stay on in the afternoon to do their 
homework or, better, to play games and do 
other things—drawing, painting, photogra- 
phy, model-making, drama, dancing, pop 
music, computing—which there is not 
enough time for in school hours. 

Clubs of this sort could make school seem 
attractive to children who are at present pho- 
bic about them. But for any such extension of 
the pastoral and, in a broad sense, educational 
functions of the school, new staff will be 
needed, auxiliaries on a large scale to supple- 
ment the ordinary teaching staff, organized in 
à new Educational Auxiliary Service. 

Where are the new auxiliaries to come 
from? The conjunction of two similar fig- 
ures—there are some 12 million children 
under the age of 16 living in Great Britain 
today, and some 10 million people over pen- 
Sionable age—suggests a more plausible 
answer. Many retired people are as fit as ever 
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they were, possessing valuable skills and with 
many years of healthy life ahead of them. 
They have the indispensable asset of not being 
as busy as their adult children. In all societies 
grandparents, with their experience of having 
brought up children, have had a roleas reserve 
parents, able to step in as replacements if 
the parents die or are absent. We do know that 
in Britain grandparents are often close at 
hand. A recent survey showed that in a 
national sample of adults in Britain, of those 
who had mothers alive, 53 per cent had one 
living within 5 miles, and of those who had 

grandmothers alive, 47 per cent had one living 

within the same 5-mile radius (Henley Centre 

for Forecasting, Tabulations from Planning for 

Social Change, London, 1990). Although 

there has not been any recent research on what 

grandparents—grandfathers as well as grand- 

mothers—do for their grandchildren, it is 

clear that they doa great deal. 

The Educational Auxiliary Service would 
provide more opportunity for children by giv- 
ing a new opportunity for older people. After 
a short practical training, they would be paid 
an allowance for the work they did as auxil- 
iaries in the classroom and to man and woman 
theafter-school clubs and holiday clubs which 
are needed on a great scale for latch-key chil- 
dren and, indeed, for all children whom the 
cars have driven off the streets. Older people 
could not, of course, do the job all on their 
own, even for children of primary age. Some 
younger staff will also be needed. Older auxil- 
iaries should not work only in the extended 
hours: they can also be very helpful in ordi- 

school-time as well. In Oxfordshire, 
older peoplealready help in some schools with 
oral-history projects, by listening to children 
reading, taking children on trips, taking 
groups for football practice, teaching embroi- 
dery, painting, and cooking, reading stories, 
telling stories, reciting poetry; there is scope 
for a great multiplication of this kind of work. 

If children can get the attention they need 
from others quite informally, from relatives or 
others, that is fine. But many do not have any- 
one they can turn to. This is where some ofthe 
older people in the new auxiliary service could 
be so helpful; but they should be seen as sup- 
plementing what teachers themselves can do. 
Itis often to their teachers that distressed chil- 
dren turn, atany rate when they are of primary 
age. But teachers can only respond if they 
themselves are not too harassed and their 
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ordinary classroom duties not as burdensome 
as they have become in an era when education 
at all levels has been subjected to such finan- 
cial pressure. If there were more teachers they 
would have more time for such pastoral func- 
tions. 

Quite apart from the extension of hours we 
are proposing, a new deal for education gener- 
ally must have a central part in any social pol- 
icy steered by the needs of children. 
Something radical needs to be done to reassert 
the values of collectivism for the sake of the 
nation’s children, whose plight has been wors- 
ening in the past 25 years. We hope that such 
endeavours will again be possible in the 1990s; 
we even believe that, for the sake ofa society of 
opportunity, there will be a swing back in this 
decade to forms of collectivism which will 
demonstrate fellow-feeling once again, even 
though the action taken will be very different 
from that taken after the Beveridge Report. 
But is this only wishful thinking, when our 
future is more often said to lie with our indus- 
try than with our children? Will the old atti- 
tude prevail—‘why should I do anything for 
posterity, what has posterity ever done for 
me?" Taking heart from David Hume, we look 
forward to a more generous and far-sighted 
response than that. With so much at stake, we 
can say that Mr Major’s ‘open society’ will not 
be achieved until children growing up in the 
Brixton of today have the same sort of chance 
as children growing up in Huntingdon. The 
way things are now, a lot of Britain’s children 
won't be able to get a foot on any ladder unless 
their home background improves. More 
widely, we would assert or reassert that the 
quality of civilization largely turns on the 
quality of present childhood. Giant strides 
have been recently made in freeing mankind 
from ‘the curse of Adam’ and the grinding 
necessity of labour before an early death. Yet 
the sheer rapidity of change sets new chal- 
lenges to liberate women, children, ethnic 
minorities, old people, and poor people from 
traditional tyrannies. It seems that education 
will be called upon to help solve these age-old 
Facer to an unprecedented degree in the 

ture. 
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Praise for this book 
‘Anyone wanting to understand current problems in education and differ- 
ent approaches to them will benefit from this book. It brings together 
some of the most important and provocative essays in the field.’ 
Ellen Condliffe Lagemann, Director, Centre for the Study of 
American Culture and Education, New York University 
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education at the centre stage of political and sociological debate about 
post-industrial societies. In examining major changes which have taken 
place in the late twentieth century, it gives students a comprehensive 
introduction to both the nature of these changes and to their 
interpretation in relation to long-standing debates within education, 
sociology, and cultural studies. 

The extensive editorial introduction outlines the major theoretical 
approaches within the sociology of education, assesses their contribution 
to an adequate understanding of the changing educational context, and 
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this wide-ranging thematic reader bring together the most powerful work 


in education into an international dialogue which is sure to become a 
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